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Preface 


The  Middle  East  Conlemporary  Survey  ( M ECS)  is  an  annual  record  and  analysis  ol 
political,  economic,  military  and  international  de\elopments  in  the  Middle  l.asl.  1  he 
present  volume  is  the  ninth  in  a  scries  which  provides  scholars,  diplomats,  students 
and  informed  laymen  with  a  continuing,  up-to-date  relerence  work  recording  the 
rapidly  changing  events  in  an  exceptionally  complex  part  of  the  world.  Every  attempt 
Ym  again  been  made  to  uie  the  widest  range  of  source  material  and  maintain  the 
highest  possible  academic  standards. 

Most  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  have  been  leseaiched  and  written  by  the  members 
of  the  Shiloah  Institute  of  the  Dayan  Center  for  Middle  Eastern  and  African  at  Tel 
Aviv  University.  Other  contributions  have  been  made  by  distinguished  academics  and 
experts  from  abroad. 

The  material  in  this  volume  is  arranged  in  two  parts.  The  first  comprises  a  series  of 
essays  which  study  developments  relating  to  internal  and  external  issues,  both 
regionally  and  internationally.  Subjects  explored  in  detail  include  Israeli-Arab  and 
inter-Arab  relations,  as  well  as  the  international  dimensions  of  the  contending  forces 
in  the  region.  The  second  part  comprises  a  countrv-bv -country  survey  of  each  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  entities,  excluding  the  three  North  African  states  of  l  unisia,  Algeria 
and  Morocco. 

The  period  surveyed  in  this  volume,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  is  from  October 
1984  to  December  1985.  In  order  to  avoid  excessive  repetition  while  at  the  same  time 
achieving  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  affairs  of  each  country  individually,  extensive 
cross-references  have  been  used. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  the  previous  one,  the  sections  on  economic  affairs  and  the 
armed  forces  which,  in  previous  volumes,  were  appended  to  each  country  survey,  have 
been  discontinued.  This  is  due  to  the  appearance,  in  recent  years,  of  other  surveys 
which  are  fully  devoted  to  these  two  themes,  and  therefore  provide  much  more  data 
on  them. 

l.R.  &  H.S. 
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Transliteration 


The  system  ol  lraiislitcraling  ihc  Arabic  ulphabcl,  hilherlo  used  in  AfECS^  has  been 
moUilicd  as  of  (his  volume.  11ie  new  system  is  as  follows: 
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In  ttdditton,  the  following  should  be  noted: 

Long  vowels  are  not  marked  for  distinction  from  short  ones.  Thus » tiazir,  but 

also   j*Jij  =  nazir. 

I  he  /uiiiizd  is  used  only  in  the  iniildic  ol  ;i  uorcl. 

The  shuiiila  is  rendered  by  doubhng  llie  consunam  CDnlaining  it. 

I  he  la  tnaihma  is  not  shown,  except  in  construct  phrases.  Thus  niut/ina,  niaJittai 
Nasr. 

The  definite  article  is  always  shown  as  *al-\  regardless  of  the  kind  of  letter  following  it. 
Exceptions  to  the  above  are  names  of  Lebanese  and  North  African  personalities  who 
have  adopted  a  French  spelling  for  their  names. 
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AAU  Arab-African  Union 

ACP  Arab  Constitutional  Party 

AGIP  Azienda  Generate  ItaUana  Petroli  (National  Italian  Oil  Company) 

AID  Agency  tor  International  Development  (US) 

ALF  Arab  Liberation  Front 

ANM  Arab  Nationalist  Movement 

APC  armottied  personnel  carrier 

ARA  Armenian  Revolutionary  Army 

Aramco  Arabian-American  Oil  Company  (now  Saudi-nationalized  company) 

A  W  ACS  ai rborne  warning  and  control  system  (radar) 

b/  d  barrels  a  day 

BNOC  British  National  Oil  Company 

c  circQy  about 

CBCB  Collective  Bargaining  Coordination  Board  (Turkey) 

CD  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Lebanon) 

CENTCOM  Central  Command  (US) 

CIA  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (US) 

CMSN  Military  Committee  for  National  Salvation  (Mauritania) 

CP  Citizens'  Party  (1  urkey) 

CPl  consumer  price  index 

CPSU  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 

cu.m.  cubic  meters 

DECA  Defense  and  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 

Dev-Yol  Devrinui  Vol-  'Re\(>Iutionary  Road' (Turi<.ey) 

DISK  Devrimd  7^^/  Sendikalari  Konjederasyonu  (Revolutionary  Trade 

Union  Confederation,  Turkey) 

DLP  Democratic  Left  Party  (Turkey) 

DM  I  Dar  al-Maal  al-Islami  (Islamic  Finance  House) 

DP  Democrat  Party  (Turkey) 

DPP  Democratic  People's  Party  (Sudan) 

DUP  Democratic  Unionist  Party  (Sudan) 

EEC  European  Economic  Community 

Exxon  Standard  Oil  (formeriy  Esso) 

FMS  foreign  military  sales 

FNC  Federal  National  CouncU  (U AE) 

fob  free  on  board 

GCC  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 

ODP  grots  domestic  product 

GHQ  general  headquarters 

GNP  gross  national  product 

GPC  General  People's  Congress  (Libya  and  YAR) 

GPCom  General  People's  Committee  (Libya) 

GSP  ,  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 

HAK-is  Religious  Conservative  Labor  Confederation  (Turkey) 

HEC  Higher  Education  Council  (Turkey) 

1  CO  Islamic  Conference  Organization 

ICP  Iraqi  Communist  Party 

ICRC  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
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IDB  hiamic  Development  Bank 

IDh  Israel  Defense  Forces 

lEA  International  Fncrgy  Agency 

IMF  International  Monetary  Fund 

int  ed  international  edition 

IRP  Islamic  Republican  Party  (Iran) 

ISF  Islamic  Solidarity  Fund 

JCP  Jordanian  Communist  Party 

JP  Justice  Party  (Turkey) 

KDP  Kurdish  Democratic  Party 

KGB  Committee  of  State  Security  (Russian  Secret  Police) 

KRP  Kunlish  Revolutionary  Party 

LCP  Lebanese  Communist  Party 

I,NRF  Lebanese  National  Resistance  Front 

LPG  liquid  petroleum  gas 

ME  Middle  £ast(ern) 

MIDEAST- 

FOR  Middle  East  Air  Foroe  (US  Navy) 

MiSK  Milliyetiii  l^qi  Sendikalari  Koftfederasyonu  (Nationalist  Trade  Union 

Confederation:  Turkey) 

MP  Motherland  Part \  (Turkey) 

MWL  Mushm  World  League 

NAP  National  Action  Party  (Turkey) 

Nato  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NDF  National  Democratic  Front  (Iraq,  YAR) 

NDP  National  Democratic  Party  (Egypt);  Nationalist  Democracy  Party 

(Turkey) 

NEP  new  economic  policy 

NFSL  National  Front  for  the  Salvation  of  Libya 

NGC  National  Guidance  Council  (West  Bank) 

NGL  natural  uas  liquids 

N  PLG  National  Progessive  Unionist  Grouping  (Egypt) 

NSC  National  Sccuri(>  C{)uncil  (Turkey) 

NSP  National  Salvation  Parly  (1  urkey) 

NUP  National  Unionist  Party  (Sudan) 

OAPEC  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 

()  \r  Organization  of  African  Unity 

OFC  D  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 

OI*EC  Organization  ot  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 

PCP  Palestine  Communist  Parly 

PDFLP  Popular  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 

PDRY  People'k  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 

PEN  Poets,  Playwrights,  Essayists  and  No\eIists  (England) 

Petrol-l§  Tiirkiye  Petrol.  Kimya,  Lastik  l^qileri  Sendikasi  (Oil,  Chemical  and 

Tire  Union.  Turkey) 

Pciromin  General  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Organization  (Saudi  Arabia) 

PFLO  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oman 

PFLP  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 

PFLP-GC  Popular  Front  for  the  I  iberation  of  Palestine  —  General  Command 

PLA  Palestine  Liberation  Army 

PLF  Palestine  Liberation  Front 
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PLO  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 

PNC  Palestine  National  Council 

PNF  Palestine  National  Fund 

PNSF  Palestinian  National  Salvation  Front 

Polisario  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Al-Saqiyya  ai-Hamra  and  Rio  de  Oro 

PP  Populist  Party  (Turkey) 

PPSF  Palestine  Popular  Struggle  Front 

PRC  Peopled  Republic  of  China 

PSP  Progressive  Socialist  Party  (Lebanon) 

PTT  Post,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

PUK  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan 

RCC  Revolutionary  Command  Council  (Iraq) 

RCoras  Revolutionary  Committees  (Libya) 

RDF  rapid  deployment  force 

RPG  rocket-propelled  grenade 

RPP  Republican  People's  Party  (Turkey) 

SAB  Supreme  Arbitration  Board  (Turkey) 

Sabic  Saudi  Arabian  Basic  Industries  (  ompany 

SADR  Saharan  Democratic  Arab  Republic 

SAIR!  Supreme  Assembly  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iraq 

SAM  surface-to-air  missile 

SAMA  Saudi  Arabian  Monetary  Agency  (Central  Bank) 

SAV AK  State  Intelligence  and  Security  Organization  (Iran) 

SCP  Syrian  Communist  Party 

SDP  Social  Democracy  Party  ( 1  urkey) 

SDPP  Social  Democrat  Populist  Party  (Turkish) 

SEEs  State  Economic  Enterprises  (Turkey) 

SISC  Supreme  Islamic  Shi*i  Council 

SLA  South  Lebanese  Army 

SLP  Socialist  Labor  Party  (Fgypt) 

SPLA  Southern  People's  Liberation  Army  (Sudan) 

SPLM  Sudanese  People*s  Liberation  Movement 

SSNP  Syrian  Social  Nationalist  Party 

SSL'  Sudanese  Socialist  Union 

T  H  EC  Transitional  H  igher  Executive  Council  (Sudan) 

TLP  Turkish  Labor  Party 

TMC  Transitional  Military  Council  (Sudan) 

TPP  True  Path  Party  (Turkey) 

TRNC  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus 

T<lrk-i$  TUrkiye  l^qi  Sendikalan  Kortfederasyonu  (Trade  Union 

Confederation  of  Turkey) 

TUSIAD  Turk  Sanayicileri  ve    Adamhri  Dernegi  (1  urkish  industrialists'  and 

Businessmen's  Association) 

TWA  Trans-World  Airlines 

UAE  United  Arab  Emirates 

U  C  C  U  nion  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  ( T  u  rkey) 

U  D  A  Unionist  Democratic  Alignment  (J  ordan) 

UK  United  Kingdom 

UN  United  Nations 

UNHCR  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

UNIFIL  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon 
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us  United  States 

VAT  Value  Added  Tax 

WP  Welt  are  Party  (Turkey) 

YAR  Yemeni  Arab  Republic 

YSP  Yemeni  Socialist  Party 
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List  of  Sources 

Newspapers,  Periodicals,  Irregular  and  Single  Publications 


Name 

(Pkce,  Frequency  qf  PublkatUmJ 
Abrar 

(Tehran,  daily) 
L' Act  ion 
(Tunis,  daily) 
AJkar 

(Beirut,  weekly) 
Africa 

(London,  monthly) 

African  Business 

(London,  monthly) 

Africa  ConJiJeniial 

(London,  fortnightly) 

Africa  Eeonondc  Digest 

(London,  weekly) 

Africa  Now 

(London,  monthly) 

Africa  Research  Bulletin 

(Hxeier,  England,  monthly) 

Africa-Asia 

(Paris,  fortnightly) 

Afr^ue-Asie 

(Paris,  fortnightly) 

Al-Ahali 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

Ai-Ahram 

(Dttro,daUy) 

Al-Ahram  al-Iqtisadi 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

Al-Ahrar 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

Al-AkMfar 

(Cairo,  daily) 

Akhbar  al'Ahm  ai-biami 

(Mecca,  weekly) 

Akhbar  al-Khalij 

(Manama,  daily) 

AIMbar  al'Yawm 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

AkhirSa'a 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

Al-'Atam 

(Rabat,  daily) 


Abbreviation 


Notes 


AC 
AED 


ARB 


Organ  of  the  Socialist  Dustur  Party 


Published  by  MEED  (see  below) 


English-language  edition  ol 
A/rique-Asie 


Organ  of  the  Nationalist  Progressive 
Unionist  Grouping 


Published  by  ai-Ahram;  deals  mainly 

with  economic  issues 

Organ  of  the  Liberal  Socialist  Party 


Published  by  the  Muslun  World 
League 


Weekly  edition  oial-Akhbar 


Organ  of  the  istiqkU  Party 
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AhHamishmar 
(Tel  Avtv,  daily) 

AliJBa- 

(Baghdad,  weekly) 

(Beirut,  daily) 
Al-'Amal 
(Tunis,  daily) 
American  Arab  Affairs 

(Washington,  quarterly) 
AnincM  v  Inicrnatumal  Reporl 
(Lundun,  annually) 
Ai-Anba 
(Kuwait,  daily) 

Anb 

(Kabul,  daily) 

Annuaire  Jram^ais  de  droit 

iruemationat 
(Paris,  annually) 

Al-Anwar 

( Beirut,  daily) 
Arah  I'tononiisl 
(Beirut,  monthly) 

Arab  Report  and  Record 
(London,  fortnightly) 

Arah  Times 
(Kuwait,  daily) 

Arabia.  The  Islamic  World  Review 
(London,  weekly) 
Armed  Forces  and  Society 
(California,  quarteriy) 

A  I- A  warn 
(Khartoum,  daily) 
lialumore  Hun 
(Baltimore,  daily) 
Al-Baih 

(Damascus,  daily) 

Al-Bayadir  al-Siyasi 

(East  lerusalem,  bi-weekly) 

Al-Bayan 

(Dubai,  daily) 

AI^Bayraq 

(Beirut,  daily) 

Al-Bilad 

(Jidda,  daily) 

Al-Bilad 

(Beirut,  weekly) 

Briefing 

(Ankara,  weekly) 


ARR 


Oisan  of  the  United  Workers*  Party 


Oi^n  ol  the  Lebanese  Phalanges 
Organ  of  the  Socialist  Dustur  Party 


Pro^tablishment  but  critical  of 

specific  government  policies  and  of  US 
attitudes  towards  the  ME 


Rightist 

Published  by  the  Center  lor  Economic, 
Financial  and  Social  Research  and 
Documentation,  Beintt 


Published  by  the  islamic  Press  A^ncy 


Organ  of  the  Syrian  Ba*th  Party 

Sympathetic  to  al-Fath 


xxii 


Avfu/i  Petroleum  Statistical  Review 

of  H  Orlil  Energy 
(London,  annually) 
Butlettn 

(UAE,  monthly) 
Business  America 
(Washington,  bi-weekly) 

Business  HWk 

(New  York,  weekly) 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

(Boston,  daily) 

Corriere  deUa  Sera 

(Mihui,  daily) 

Crescent  International 

(Ontario.  C  anada,  monthly) 

Cumhuriyei 

(Istanbul,  daily) 

Current  History 

(Philadelphia,  monthly) 

Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press 


CSM 


CDSP 


Davar 

(Tel  Aviv,  daily) 

Al-Da'na 

(Riyadh,  monthly) 

Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs  Daily 

(Washington,  daily) 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 

(Washington,  D.C..  weekly) 

Al-Difa' 

(Amman,  daily) 

Al-Dustur 

(Amman,  daily) 

Ai-Dustur 

(London,  weekly) 


Early  IVarnif^  Report 
(Washington,  D.C.,  monthly) 

Economic  Impact 
(Washington.  D.C.,  quarterly) 
The  Lconomisi 
(London,  weekly) 
Emirates  News 
(Abu  Dhabi,  daUy) 
Energy  Viewpinni 
(New  York,  irregular) 


DSB 


Islamic  affairs 


Translation  from  the  Soviet  Press. 
Published  by  the  American 
Association  tor  the  Ad\ancemi.ni  ot 
Slavic  Studies,  University  ol  illmois  at 
Chicago  Cirole,  Chicago 
Oigan  of  the  Israeli  Trade  Union 
Federation  (Histadnit) 
Reflects  views  of  conservative  'ulmna 


Pro-Iraqi.  Originally  a  Beirut  weekly 

reflecting  the  Iraqi  Ba'th  views.  Closed 
down  by  the  Syrians  (December  1976). 
Published  in  Parw  until  July  1977  and 

then  in  London 


Published  by  the  US  Information 
Agency 
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Ettela'ai 
(Tehran,  daily) 
Facts  on  File 
(New  York,  weekly) 
Al-Fajr 

(Abu  Dhabi,  daily) 

Al-Fajr 

(East  Jerusalenif  daily) 

Al-Fajr 

(Eaii  Jerusalem,  weekly) 
Al-Fajr  al-Jadid 
(Tripoli,  daily) 

Le  Figaro 
(Paris,  daily) 
Al-Fikr 

(Tunis,  monlhly) 
Filaslin  al-Thawra 
(Nicosia,  weekly) 

ne  Financial  Tinm 
(London,  daily) 
Foreign  AJJairs 
(New  York,  quarterly) 
Foreign  Policy 
(New  York,  quarterly) 
Foreign  Rcfuiri 
(London,  \\cckly) 
Fouru'ctiih  Ociober 
(Aden,  daily) 
Tht  Guardian 
(London,  daily) 
Guardian  Heckly 
(Miinchesier,  weekly) 
CiulJ  Daily  Af  w\$ 
(Bahrain,  daily) 
The  Gu^  States 
(West  Sussex,  bi-weekly) 

Ha  'arefr 

(  l  ei  A\iv,  daily) 

Al-HaUaf 

(Damascus,  weekly) 
Al-Hatktf 
(Kuwait,  weekly) 

Hadashot 

d  el  A\  IV.  daily) 

Ai-Haqiqa 

(Beirut,  daUy) 

At-Hawadith 

(London,  weekly) 

Al-Hayat 


FT 


FR 


Sympathetic  to  the  PLO 

English-  and  Hebrew -language  weekly 
editions  of  aZ-fiyr 


Organ  of  the  PLO.  Ceased  publication 

during  the  war  in  Lebanon.  Resumed 
publication  in  Nicosia  in  October  1982 


Published  by  TVie  Economist 

Organ  of  the  Yemeni  Socialist  Party 
(YSP) 


A  Middle  East  newsletter 


Organ  of  the  PFLP.  Transferred  from 
Beirut  after  the  war  in  Lebanon 


Began  publication  in  March  1984 

Published  by  the  Lebanese  Phafauigss 

A  Beirut  weekly  reflecting  pro- 
Phalangist  tendencies.  Published  in 
London  since  November  1978 
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(Beirut,  daUy) 
Hmriyytt 
(Istanbul,  daily) 

Al-Hurriyya 
(Nicosia,  weekly) 


ANnqadh 
(bi-monthly) 


hiwrnalional  AJjairs 
(Moscow,  monthly) 

intenutkmai  Fbumdat  Statistics  iFS 
(Washington,  monthly) 

IFS  Yearbook 
(Washington,  annually) 

ernaitonal  Herald  TrihuM  iHT 
(Pans  and  Zurich,  daily) 
Iran  Press  Digest  IPD 
(Tehran,  weekly) 

Iran  Times  IT 

(London,  weekly) 

Al-'/raq 

(Baghdad,  daily) 

Al'iitihad 

(Abu  Dhabi,  daUy) 

AHttUiad 

(Haifa,  twice  a  week) 

hvestiia 
(Moscow,  daily) 
Al-Jamahriyya 
(Valletta,  daUy) 

The  Jamahiriya  Mail  JM 

(Valletta,  daily) 

Al-Jarida  al- Rasmiyya 

(Damascus,  weekly) 

Al-Jazira 

(Riyadh,  daily) 

Jerusalem  Jotmtal  of  hitematUmal 

Relations 
(Jerusalem,  quarterly) 
The  Jerusalem  Post  JP 
(Jerusalem,  daily) 
The  Jerusalem  Star 
(Amman,  daily) 
Jeime  Afrtque 
(Paris,  weekly) 
Al-JihaJ 

(London,  monthly) 


Organ  of  the  PDFLP.  Ceased 
publication  during  the  war  in 
Lebanon.  Resumed  publication  in 
Nicosia  in  February  1983 
Organ  of  the  National  Front  for  the 
Salvation  of  Libya,  opposing  the 
regime.  Started  publication  in  early 
1983.  Place  of  publication  not 
indicated 


Published  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
Published  by  the  IMF 


English-language  summary  ol 
Iranian  Press 


Arabic-langnage  oigan  of  the  Israeli 

Communist  Party  (MaqA) 
Organ  of  the  Government  of  the 

USSR 
Pro- Libyan 

Published  by  the  Libyan 

Information  Services 
Official  gazette  of  Syria 


Reflects  views  of  Tunisian  expatriates 
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Jordan  Times  JT 

(Amman.  JaiK ) 

The  Journal  aj  Lncrg)  and 

Ut'Vflupnwnt 
(Colorado,  twice  annually) 
Journal  of  Patesiine  Studies 
(Washington,  quancrlv  > 
Journal  of  Poliikai  ami  Mitttary 

Sotioloj^y 
(Washington,  D.C.,  quarterly) 
Al-Jumhuriyya 
(Baghdad,  daily) 
At-Jumhuriyya 
(Beirut,  daily) 
Al-Jumhurtwa 
(Cairo,  duil>) 

Jwnhuriyye  Ishmi  J  I 
(Tehran,  daily) 

Kayhan 
(Tehran,  daily) 
Kayhan  al-  Arahi 
(Tehran,  daily) 

Kayhan  Haval  KH 
(Tehran,  weekly) 

Kayhan  Hawyi 
(London,  weekly) 

Kayhan  Inwrnaittmal  KJ 
( l  ehran,  daily) 
At-KhaUJ 
(Shaija,  daily) 

Al-Kifahal-'Arahi 
(Bcirul.  weekly) 
hull  al-' Arab 
(Parij.,  weekly) 
KtHmmmist 

(Moscow,  18  times  a  year) 
AhUwa' 

(Amman,  weekly) 
Al-U\\a'  al-lslami 
(Cairo,  weekly) 

Los  Allies  Times  LA  T 

(Los  Angeles,  daily) 

Ma'ariv 

(  lei  Am\,  daily) 
Al-  \faJina 
(Jidda,  daily) 
At-Majaiis 
(London,  weekly) 
Al-Majalla 
( I  <>nd(>n.  weekly) 
Mufh  hf\UT  (iuanhan 
(Muncliesici.  weekly) 


Published  by  the  Institute  of  Palestine 
Studies  and  Kuwait  University 


Organ  of  the  Islamic  Party 


English-language  edition  ol  Kayhan 


Islamic  publication  o\  ruling  National 
Democratic  Part)  (NUP) 


Published  by  Saudi  Research  and 
Marketing  (UK)  Ltd 
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(Cairo,  weekly) 
Al-Masar 

(London,  weekly) 
lu'  Malm  Ju  Sahara 
(Rabat,  daily) 

(Beirut,  weekly) 
May 

(Cairo,  weekly) 
MERIP  Reports 
(Washington,  D.C,  monthly) 
Meyda' 

(Jenisalem,  bi-monthly) 

The  Midette  East 

( London,  monthly) 

MuidU'  h.asi  Annual  Review 

(London,  annually) 

Middle  East  Economic  Digest 

(London,  weekly) 

Middle  East  Economic  Survey 

(Nicotia,  weekly) 

Miiidie  tMsiern  SiuUu-s 
(London,  four  timet  a  year) 
A/lcA/lf  East  imenmttoiud 

(London,  monthly) 

MiJdii'  f  'tisi  Joiirndl 

(Washington,  quarterly) 

Middle  Lam  Review 

(New  Brunswick,  N  J.,  quarterly) 

Middle  East  Strategic  Retort 

(Nicosia,  bi-weekly) 

Middle  East  Times 

(Nicosia,  weekly) 

M  ideas  I  Markets 

(London,  fortnightly) 

Mir'at  «d-Umtmi 

(Kuwait,  weekly) 

Al-Mithaq 

(Fast  Jerusalem,  daily) 
Al-Mithaq 

(San'a,  weekly) 
Monday  Mombig 
(Beirut,  weekly) 
Le  Monde 
(Paris,  daily) 
Al-Moudjahid 
(Algiers,  daily) 
Al-Mtdchtar  al-islami 
(Cairo,  monthly) 


ME 

MEED 
MEES 


MEI 
MEJ 


MM 


Opposing  the  Iraqi  regime 

Semi-otTicial 

OryanoftheNDP 


Published  by  the  coordinator  of  the 
Administrative  Territories 
Fdited  by  Fu'M  Matar,  a  prominent 
Lebanese  journalist 


Published  by  the  Middle  Fast 
Research  and  Publishing  Center, 
Beirut 


Published  by  the  Middle  East  Institute 


Published  by  FT  Business 
Information  Ltd 


Pro-Fath  rebete 


Right  of  Center 


French-language  journal  of  the 
Front  de  Ubiration  Nationale 
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Ai-Muniakiq 
(Beirut,  bi-monthly) 

Al-\fi4.\aM\var 
(Cairo,  weekly) 
The  Muslim 
(ItlanuilMd,  daily) 

(Paris,  weekly) 

A  I-  \ad\\  a 
(Jiddu,  daily) 
Al-Nahar 
(Beirut,  daily) 

Al-Nahar  al-'Arabi  wat-Duwali  NAD 

(Paris  and  Zurich,  weekly) 

Al-Sahur  A  rah  Report  an  J  MetHO 

(Beirut  and  Zurich,  weekly) 

Ai-Nahda 

(Kuwait,  weekly) 

Al-Nashni 

(Nicosia,  weekly) 

Al-Nashra  al-lsiraiiiiyya 

( London,  fortnightly) 

The  Nation 

(New  York,  weekly) 

New  Afriem 

(London,  monthly) 

The  Sew  !  t  thh  r 

(New  \ Otk,  lortnightly) 

New  Scientist 

(New  York,  weekly) 

New^fot 

(Ankara,  weekly) 

Newsweek 
(New  York,  weekly) 
New  Times 
(Monow,  weekly) 

The  New  York  Review  of  Books 

(New  York,  lortnightly) 

The  New  York  Times  NYT 

(New  York,  daily) 

At-Nur 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

The  Observer 

(London,  weekly) 

Oeiober 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

Oil  and  Gas  Journal 

(Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  weekly) 

Orient 

(Hambuif,  quarterly) 


Pro-Saudi 


Rightist 

Weekly  international  edition  of 

al-Nahar 

English-language  political  and 
economic  report  oi  al-Nahar 
Conservative;  pro-Establishment 

Deals  with  opposition  movements  in 
vaiiotts  Arabi  countries 


Published  by  the  American  Labor 
Conference  on  International  Affairs 


Turkish  digest,  published  by 
Directorate  (jeneral  of  Press 
Information 


English-language  editon  of 
M>voe  Vrenma 
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Petroleum  Economist 
(London*  monthly) 

Le  Point 
(Paris,  weekly) 
Policy  Review 

(Washington,  U.C.,  quarterly) 
Pravda 

(Moscow,  daify) 
La  Presse  de  Dmisie 

(Tunis,  daih ) 

Prohietns  oj  Communism 

(Washington,  D.C,  bi-monlhiy) 

Pube 

(Ankara,  daOy) 

Al-Qahas 
(Kuwait,  daily) 
Quarterly  Bulletin 
(Damascus,  quarterly) 
Quarterly  Eamomk  Review 
(London,  quarterly) 

Al-Quds 

(East  Jerusalem,  daily) 
Quest 

(Qucago,  irregular) 
Le  QuolkHen  de  Paris 

(Paris,  daily) 

Al-Rav 

(Amman,  daily) 
A  I- Ra  y  ai-'Amm 
(Kuwait,  daily) 
R^ugees 

(Geneva,  monthly) 

Im  Repuhhlica 

(Rome,  daily) 

La  Revue  du  Liban  et  de 

I 'Orient  Arabe 
(Reinit.  weekly) 
MIsaktt  al- Jihad 
(Tripoli,  monthly) 
Al-Riyad 
(Riyadh,  daily) 
/?«2  fl/-  YusuJ 
(Cairo,  weekly) 
Al-Sabah 
(Amman,  weekly) 
Al-Sabah 
(Tunis,  daily) 
Sabah  al-Khayr 
(Beirut,  weekly) 


PE 


QER 


Organ  of  the  Central  Committee 
oftheCPSU 


English-language  summary  of 
Turkish  Press.  Ceased 
publication  in  1983 

Kuwaiti  nationalist;  sympathetic  to  the 

Palestinian  cause 

Published  by  the  Central  Bank 

of  Syria 

Published  by  The  Economisi 
Intelligence  Unit  Also  annual 
supplement 

K  nown  for  favorable  yvtPtn  toward 
Jordan 


Kuwaiti  nationalist;  conservative 


Reflects  leftist  views 
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Sadaal-^Usbu' 

(Manama,  weekly) 

Al-Sdfir 

(Beirui,  daily) 

Al-Sahttfa 

(Khartoum,  daily) 

Saudi  Arabia  Newsletter 

(London,  fortnightly) 

Saudi  Gazette 

(Jidda,  daily) 

Sawt  at-' Arab 

(Cairo,  daily) 

Sawt  Libya 

(Paris,  monthly) 

San  t  al-Sha'h 

(Amman,  daily) 

At-Sayyad 

(Beirut,  weekly) 

Al-Shtt'b 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

Al-Shah 

(East  Jerusalem,  daily) 

Al-Sharq 

(Beirut,  daily) 

Al-Sharq  at- A  w  saf 

(London.  Jidda  and  Riyadh, daily) 

Al-Sharq  al-.latlid 

(London,  monthly) 

Al-Shint 

(Beirut,  weekly) 

At-Shira' 

(East  Jerusalem,  fortnightly) 
Al-Shuruq  al-lslanii 
(New  ^  ork,  monthly) 
5Atf  FUastiniyya 
(Beirut,  irregular) 
Al-Siyasa 
(Kuwait,  daily) 
Al-Siyaxi 
(Cairo,  weekly) 
Soveiskaya  Rossiia 
(Moscow,  daily) 
Der  Spiegel 
(Hamburg,  weekly) 
La  Siampa 
(Milan,  daily) 
Sudanow 

(Khartoum,  monthly) 

TTie-  Sunday  Times  ST 
(London,  weekly) 


Reflects  Libyan  views 

International  communication 
Published  by  'Ukaz  Publishing  House 
Pro-Nasserite 

Organ  of  Libyan  expatriates  opposed 

to  Qadhdhafi 

Started  publication  in  early  1983 

Organ  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 

Sympathetic  to  the  FLO 
Pro-Syrian 


Sympathetic  to  the  Rejection  Front 
within  the  PLO 

Moderate:  pro-Government 


Published  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
and  Information 
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Survey  o/Anb  Affairs 

(Jerusalem,  inegular) 

S)viss  Review  of  Wortd  Affmn 

(Zurich,  monthly) 
Al-  iadaniun 
(London,  monthly) 

(East  Jerusalem,  weekly) 

At-Taira 

(Kuwait,  weekly) 

A  I-  Tali' a  al-'Arabiyya 

(Paris,  weekly) 

Ai-Tm^ 

(London,  fortnighUy) 
A  I-  Tayywr  al-Jadid 
(London,  weekly) 

Tehran  limes 
(Tehran,  weekly) 

Tercthnm 

(Istanbul,  daily) 

A  I-  Thawra 

(Baghdad,  daily) 

A  I- Thawra 

(Damascus,  daily) 

Al'Tkawm 

(San*a,  daily) 

Al-Thawra  al-lslamiyya 

(London  and  Washington, monthly) 

A  I-  Thaw  ri 

(Aden,  weekly) 

At-Thawra  iU-Risaliyya 

(London,  monthly) 

IHiirci  WorU  Reports 

(Richmond,  Surrey,  weekly) 

Time 

(New  York,  weekly) 
The  runes 
(London,  daily) 
Tlshrin 

(Damascus,  daily) 
/ i>n>niu  itiur 
(Toronto,  daily) 
Tiirkey  Today 

(Washington.  D.C.,  bi-monthly) 

Twenty-sixth  September 
(San'a,  weekly) 

Ai-Ulq 

(Nicosia,  weekly) 
'Ukaz 

(Jidda,  daily) 


7T 


Reflects  views  of  West  Bank 
Communists 


Pro-Iraqi 


Reflecu  views  of  Iraqi  opposition. 
Published  in  Arabic  and 
English-language  editions 


Conservative 


Organ  of  the  Iraqi  Bath  Party 


Semi-official 

Organ  of  the  Islamic  Revolutionary 

Movement  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
Organ  of  the  Central  Committee 

of  the  V  SP 

Organ  of  the  Islamic  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Bahrain 


Published  by  l  urkish  embassy  in 
Washington 

Deals  with  military  affairs 
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'Umm 

(Muscat,  twice  a  week) 

I.Vniia 
(Milan,  daily) 
Al-l  \hu'  ul-'Ariihi 
(Beirui.  weekly) 
La  yangiuurdUi 
(Baicelona*  daily) 
VSD 

(Paris,  weekly) 

De  I  oik  sk  rant 

(Amsterdam,  daily) 

At-Wttfd 

(Cairo,  weekly) 

The  WaU  Street  Journal 

(New  York,  daily) 

,-1  /-  U  aqu  V  al-'Iraqiyya 

(Baghdad,  weekly) 

Al-Waqt 

(Bdrut,  monthly) 

The  Washington  Post 

(Washington,  daily) 

The  Washiniiion  Times 

(Washington,  daily) 

Al-Watan 

(Kuwait,  daily) 

Al-  Watan  al-'Arabi 

(Paris,  weekly) 

Weekly  Media  Ahsiracts 

(Jerusalem,  irregular) 

DielVett 

(Bonn,  daily) 

World  Financial  Markets 

(New  York,  monthly) 

World  Oil 

(Houston,  Texas,  monthly) 

IVorld  PoiUics 

(New  Jersey,  quarterly) 

World  Review 

(Brisbane,  four  times  a  year) 

A  I-  Yamama 

(Riyadh,  weekly) 

At-Yeufza 

(Kuwait,  weekly) 

A  I-  Yaw  m 

(Amman,  daily) 

Al-  Yawn  al-Sab'i 

(Paris,  weekly) 

Yedtot  Aharonot 

(Tel  Aviv,  daily) 


PubUshed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Information 


WSJ 


Organ  of  the  New  Wafd  Party 


Official  gazette  of  Iraq 


Critical  of  Kuwaiti  Government; 

pro-Syrian 

Pro-Iraqi 


Published  by  Morgan  Guarantee 
Trust  Company 


Affiliated  to  the  PLC.  Started 
puUication  in  1984 
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At-Zaftfal-Akhdar  Ideological  weekly  of  the 

(Tripoli,  weekly)  Revolutioiiaiy  Committees;  appears  in 

both  Arabic  and  En^ish  editions 

Zane  Ru: 
(Tehran,  weekly) 


News  Afandcs 


full  Name  Abbreviation 


Aden  News  Agency  (Aden) 

Agence  France  Pressc  (Paris) 

AFP 

Algerie  Presse  Service  (Algiers) 

APS 

Anatolia  (Ankara) 

Associated  Pitss  (New  York) 

AP 

Associazone  Nazionale  Stampa  Associata  (Rome) 

Deutsche  Presse  Agentur  (Bonn) 

DPA 

Emirates  News  Agencx  (  Abu  Dhabi) 

ENA 

Gulf  News  Agency  (Manama) 

GNA 

International  Islamic  News  Agency  (Jidda) 

UNA 

Iraqi  News  Agency  (Baghdad) 

INA 

Islainic  Revolution  News  Agency  (Tehran) 

IRNA 

Mtonut  Israelii  Mc'uhedil  (Jerusalem) 

ITIM 

Jamahiriyya  Arab  News  Agency  (Tripoli) 

JANA 

Jordanian  News  Agcncv  (PI  I  RA;  Amman) 

JNA 

Kuwaiti  News  Agency  (Kuwaii) 

KUNA 

Maghreb  Arabe  Presse  (Rabat) 

MAP 

Middle  East  News  Agency  (Cairo) 

MENA 

Novosti  Press  Agency  (Moscow) 

OPEC  News  Agency  (Vienna) 

OPFC  NA 

Pan-African  News  Agency  (Dakar) 

PANA 

Qatari  News  Agency  (Doha) 

(^NA 

Reuters  (London) 

Saudi  Piess  Agency  (Riyadh) 

SPA 

South  African  Press  Association  (Johannesburg) 

SAPA 

Sudanese  News  Agency  (Khartoum) 

SUNA 

Syrian  Arab  News  Agency  (Damascus) 

SANA 

Telegrafnoe  Agentstvo  Sovetskovo  Soiuza  (Moscow) 

1  ass 

Tunis  Afrique  Presse  (Tunis) 

TAP 

United  Press  International  (New  York) 

UPl 

Wikalat  al-Anba  al-Filastiniyya  (Palestinian  News  Agency;  Damascus)  WAFA 

Zaire  News  Agency  (Kinshasa) 

AZAP 
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Stotioiw  and  Monitoring  Services 

(Radio  stations  known  by  the  location  of  their  principal  transmitter  are  not  listed — their  names 
being  self-explanatory) 


Same 


Ahhreviation  Noies 


British  Broadcasting!  Corporation  BBC 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  SWB 

Summary  ot  World  Broadcasting: 

the  ME  and  Africa 
Daily  Report:  Middle  East  and  Africa  DR 


Daily  Report:  South  Asia  DK 

Daily  Report:  Soviet  Union  DR:SU 

Duly  Report:  Western  Europe  DR 

Israel  rx-fense  Forces  Radio  R.IDF 

Joint  f'ublication  Research  Services:  JPRS 
Near  Ea&l  and  North  Atnca 


*t)ur  Radio** 


Palestine  Voice  of  National  Unity  PVoNU 

(N.  Lebanon) 

Radio  Cooperative 

R  Ihdin  of  Free  and  Unified  Lebanon 
"Radio  Iran*" 


R.  National  Voice  of  Iran 
R.  Peace  and  Progress 

"Radio  Salvation  ol  Iran** 
R.  SPLA 

United  States  Information  Service 

Voice  of  Arab  Lebanon 
Voice  of  Arab  Revolution 

Voice  of  the  Arabs 

Voice  of  Free  Lebanon 


USIS 
VoAL 


VoA 


Voice  ot  the  Great  Arab  Homeland      R.  Tripoli, 

VoGAH 


Monitoring  reports  published  in 
English  translation 

Monitoring  reports  published  in 

Fnglish  translation  by  the 

I  S  Foreign  Broadcasting 

Intormation  Service 

Includes  items  originating  in  Iran 

Includes  items  originating  in  Turkey 

English-language  translation  from 
foreign  Press.  Occasionally  includes 
monitoring  reports  as  well 
Turkish-language  station  broadcasting 
from  Eastern  Europe  under  the 
auspices  of  Turkish  Communists 
Radio  station  of  al-Fath  rebels:  began 
transmitting  in  November  1983  alter 
capture  of  *  Arafat  loyalists*  VoP 
Chilean  station  transmitting  from 
Santiago 

Operated  by  Faranjiyya's  faction 
Clandestine  station,  apparently 
broadcasting  from  Iraq,  reflecting 
views  of  Shahpur  Bakhtiyar 
Pro-Soviet;  transmitting  since  I9S9 
from  Baku.  USSR 
Official  I'SSR  station  transmitting 
from  Moscow  to  the  MF. 
Pro-monarchist,  anti-Khomeyni, 
Started  transmitting  in  mid-1983 
Voice  of  the  Sudanese  Revolutionary 
Armed  Struggle 

Radio  station  of  the  Murabitun 
Radio  station  ot  the  leltist  Sunnis  in 
West  Beirut 

Cairo  transmitter  to  Arab  audiences 

outside  Egypt 

Military  station  of  the  Lebanese 

Phalanges 

Libyan  iransmittcr  to  Arab  audiences 
outside  Libya,  previously  known  as 
Voice  of  the  Arab  Homeland  (VoAH) 
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Voice  of  Uie  Homeland 
Voice  of  Iraqi  Revolution 

Voice  ol  Israel 
Voice  ol  Justice 
Voice  ol  Lebanon 

Voice  of  the  Masses 


Voice  ol  the  Mountain 

Voice  of  Palestine  (Aden) 
Voice  of  Palestine  (Algiers) 

Voice  ol  Palestine  (Baghdad) 


Voice  of  Palestine  (N.  Lebanon) 


Vol 
VoL 

R.  Baghdad* 
VoM 


VoP(Aden) 

VoP 
(Algicfs) 

VoP 

(Baghdad) 
VoP 

(N.  Lebanon) 


Voice  ol  Palestine  (San  a)  VoP  (San'a) 

Voice  ol  the  Turkish  Communist  Parly 


Muslim  leftist  radio  in  West  Beirut 
Radio  of  the  opposition  Kurdish 
group,  the  PVK 

Israeli  national  radio 

Radio  station;  pro-Phalangist 

Radio  station  operated  by  the 

Lebanese  Phalanges 

A  series  of  special  programs  in 

Arabic,  Kurdish  and  Persian: 

broadcast  over  R.  Baghdad  for  a  few 

hours  each  day 

Radio  station  of  the  FSP,  operating 
from  the  Shuf  mountains 
PLO  daily  program  over  R.  Aden 
PLO  daily  program  over  R.  Algiers 

PL(3  main  radio  station  translerred 
from  Beirut  after  the  war  in  Lebanon. 
Be^  transmitting  in  November  1982 
PLO  station  transmitting  from  a 

refugee  camp  near  Tripoli.  Captured 
by  Fath  rebels  in  November  1983  (see 
Palestine  Voice  of  National  Unity) 
PLO  daily  program  over  R.  .San'a 
Radio  station  transmitting  from 
Eastern  Europe 


Note;  Radio  and  newsagencynutterial  not  Otherwise  attributed  is  available  in  Hebrew  translation 
at  the  Dayan  Center  archives. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 


Incranoital  Change  in  a  Regional  Political  System: 

The  Middle  East  in  19S5 

Politics  is  a  process,  not  a  "given".  As  such  it  is  something  fluid,  likely  to  be  in  flux  at 
any  given  time.  Facing  this  fact  is  a  fundamental  existential  requirement  in  confronting 
the  realities  of  politics,  one  which  Eric  Hoffer  aptly  labels  the  "Ordeal  of  Change".' 
But  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  change,  with  widely  differing  connotations. 
**Chaiige  is  one  thing,  progress  is  another.  'Change*  is  scientific;  'progress'  is  ethical".^ 
Somechaiiges  uesubMaatial  enough  to  raise  the  prospect  of  "progress'^^  they  are  big; 
they  are  pivotal;  they  touch  upon  core  issues  in  a  sensitive  way;  they  affect  the  patterns 
of  systems  to  the  extent  that  systemic  transformation  may  be  at  stake.  Other  changes, 
though,  tend  to  be  merely  inenmaual.  They  maikt  adifference  in  the  outcome  of  the 
game  of  politics,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  way  the  game  is  structured  and  understood. 
At  most,  they  do  not  transform  the  boundaries  of  the  ^rstem  but  occasionally  test 
them.^  Tliis  was  the  kind  of  change  that  was  generally  seen  in  the  Middle  East  in 
1985. 

Change  in  the  region  lacked  a  natural  center  of  gravity  (as  did  the  area  at  large).  As 
many  observers  of  the  regional  diplomatic  process  observed,  there  was  "lots  of  motion 
but  very  little  movement".  There  were  no  major  breakthroughs,  and  no  stalemates 
were  broken.  One  could  not  discern  that  any  major  patterns  were  altered  in  the 
politics  of  the  ME.  No  major  problems  were  resolved,  and  no  new  horizons  were 
opened.  Hie  couilries  of  the  area  oontuiiifid  their  troubled  quest  for  political  order* 
within  the  framework  of  more  or  less  legitimate  territorial  states,  but  they  were 
beset  by  social  radicalism,  ethnic  strife,  pan-state  nationalism  and  messianic 
fundamisntalism.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  aU  the  regimes  involved  haid  survived,  but  it 
was  hard  to  assess  whether  they  were  doing  better  than  they  had  been  during  the 
previous  year. 

This  phenomenon  was  observable  in  many  divergent  fields  of  political  activity.  One 
very  interesting  case  in  point  w  as  the  military  coup  d'etat  in  the  Sudan.  The  new  rulers 
distanced  themselves  from  Hgypi  and  the  US,  while  something  of  a  rapprochement 
with  Libya  took  place.  Even  so.  it  was  not  clear  to  what  extent  a  truly  new  foreign 
policy  was  being  shaped.  Within  the  country,  spectacular  trials  for  some  of  the  ruling 
elite  were  being  held,  but  it  was,  at  tiic  same  time,  difficult  to  discern  how  the  new 
Goveminent  would  find  alternative!  to  Niunayri^  domestic  (mostly  regional  and 
economic)  policies.  In  any  case,  Numayri,  who  bad  governed  for  seventeen  years,  had 
been  ousted  m  the  first  succesful  coup  in  the  Arab  world  (with  the  marginal  exception 
of  the  two  Yemens)  dnce  1 970 — and,  in  this  respect,  a  decade  and  a  half  is  a  very  long 
time  in  the  ME.  If  this  signaled  a  change  in  what  the  eminent  Eliezer  Beeri  called  the 
*Nvaning  Arab  military  coup",'  we  would  have  to  wait  to  see.  What  did  seem  apparent 
was  that,  although  a  successful  coup  occurred  in  the  Sudan,  it  brought  change  but 
certainly  not  pattern  transformation. 

One  government  which  did  not  fall,  somewhat  surprisingly  to  a  fair  number  of 
pundits,  was  the  Israeli  Government.  Actually,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  seemed  to 
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have  settled  into  a  pattern  of  periodic  crises  which  might  become  real  threats  to  its 
survival,  but  all  proved  to  be  tempests  in  a  teapot  Moieover,  the  Govefmneiit  not 
only  survived  but  made  substantial  progress  on  the  two  key  issues  which  had  been  the 
fvifOR<f'e/frof  its  very  foundation:  Lebanon  and  the  economy.  By  June(exactly  three 
years  after  the  so-called  "Operation  for  the  Pteaoe  of  Galilee*^  the  long-awaited 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  finally  took  place.  It  was  not  really  a  total  withdrawal, 
since  it  left  an  unspecified  (but  reportedly  "smair*)  number  of  Israeli  **advisets**MMi 
other  special-duty  troops  in  the  so-called  "security  zone" in  the  deep  South,  a  narrow 
belt  populated  by  perhaps  150,000  inhabitants''  and  patrolled  by  the  South  Lebanese 
Army  (SLA).  All  the  same,  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  as  an  organized  entity  had 
been  thus  redeployed  beyond  the  international  border,  and  in  the  public's  perception 
the  massive  Israeli  military  presence  had  come  to  an  end.  Still,  its  rather  orderly 
withdrawal  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Shi*i  militias  in  South  Lebanon  had 
refrained  from  disrupting  it.  Afterward,  incidents  proliferated  between  them  and  the 
Christian-dominated  SLA  (only  a  very  few  braeli  casualties  were  reported),  raising 
the  question  whether  this  pattern  would  continue  for  loqg.  Would  the  SLA  eventually 
contain  a  sizable  ShiH  contingsnt,  or  would  it  remain  a  basically  Christian  army  at 
odds  with  the  ShiM  militia  in  the  South?  Also  of  concern  must  be  the  occasional 
Katyusha  rockets  whidi  began  to  fall  on  northern  Iwaeli  cities  and  villages.  What 
would  happen  if  they  increased  and  claimed  serious  casualties?  These  questions  had 
no  oh\  ious  answers  at  the  end  of  1985. 

In  mid- 1985,  the  Israeli  Government  also  put  together  its  long-awaited  austerity 
package,  which  proved  to  be  serious.  The  plan  affected  Israeli  society  in  a  profound 
way,  raising  a  host  of  questions  as  to  how  the  controls  involved  would  be  phased  out, 
how  the  economy's  structure  would  be  transformed,  how  credit  for  the  success  (if  it 
endured)  would  be  taken  by  the  two  major  parties  of  the  walKto-wall  coalition  and 
how  subsequent  political  dilemmas  would  be  dealt  with.  Above  all,  the  entire  political 
system  was  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the  **rotation**,  i.e.,  the  transfer  of  the  Prime 
Ministership  from  Labor  to  the  Likud,  planned  for  November  1986.  Would  the 
transfer  take  place  as  agreed  upon?  Would  Labor  renege  on  the  agreement,  and  if  so, 
under  what  conditions?  Would  there  be  new  elections  within  the  next  few  months?  If 
Likud  took  over  as  planned,  would  this  make  a  difference  in  the  diplomatic  process, 
and.  if  so,  in  what  way?  Many  knowledgeable  observers  claimed  that  the  time  factor 
involved,  as  Peres' stay  in  office  drew  to  a  close,  was  a  major  consideration  for  King 
Husayn,  as  he  pondered  giving  the  peace  process  more  of  the  proverbial  "momentum" 
before  Labor  left  the  Prime  Minister's  office  in  Jerusalem. 

While  the  braeli  withdrawal  from  Lebanon  became  a  fact  of  life,  politics  in 
Lebanon  continued  as  usual,  which  is  to  say,  further  chapters  were  added  to  the  tragic 
story  of  the  politics  of  disorder.  All  naive  hopes  of  asserting  ''presidential  authority** 
were  dashed;  cease>fires  were  concluded  and  broken  with  depressing  regularity; 
Lebanese  leaders  made  endless  pilgrimages  to  Damascus  in  quest  of  a  ''national 
reconciliation",  but  nothing  much  changed.  Lebanon  remained  a  huge  armed  camp  in 
which  private  armies  easily  outnumbered  the  public  forces  and  in  which  the  political 
center  remained  an  arena  for  ambitious  outsiders  The  outsiders  (this  time,  the 
Syrians)  repeatedly  learned  how  difficult  it  was  to  impose  order  in  Lebanon.  As  1985 
ended,  yet  another  agreement  of  reconciliation  and  reform  was  signed  by  Lebanese 
chieftains  in  Damascus,  but  the  Lebanese  President  himself  refused  the  agreement, 
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which  curtailed  his  authority,  and  by  January  1986  a  bloody  dvil  war  raged  inside  the 
Christian  community. 

The  fate  of  the  so-called  diplomatic  or  peace  process  in  the  ME  was  a  truly 
ubiquitous  issue.  1985  was  a  year  in  which  the  visibility  of  the  peace  process  was 
greater,  and  its  profile  in  international  public  opinion  sharper,  than  during  the 
previous  two  or  three  years.  The  Husayn-' Arafat  agreement  of  February  raised 
expectations,  as  did  both  the  continued  journeys  of  US  Presidential  emissan.'  Richard 
Murphy  and  a  variety  qI  pronouncements  by  President  Mubarak,  King  Husayn  and 
Prime  Minister  Peres.  There  was  much  talk  of  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation 
which  might  overcome  a  crucial  problem  preventing  dialogue  about  the  next  stage  of 
the  peace  process;  certain  people  were  even  discussed  as  possible  delegates.  Another 
item  widely  discussed  was  the  international  forum  under  wltout  auspices  the  peace 
talks  might  take  place,  but,  as  the  year  drew  to  an  end,  the  final  note  in  this  troubled 
symphony  was  King  Husaynls  visit  to  Damascus — followed,  then,  by  his  disavowing 
an  option  for  separate  peace  talks  as  he  emphatically  advocated  an  international 
forum  in  which  all  pertinent  parties  would  be  represented.  This  did  not  necessarily 
suggest  that  current  attempts  to  revive  the  peace  process  would  end,  but  Husayn^ 
being  in  Damascus  was  not  at  all  in  line  with  the  expectations  raised  earlier  in  the  year. 

Should  expectations  have  been  entertained?  Some  analysts  and  observers  argued 
that  this  was  a  "ripe  moment"  for  reviving  the  diplomatic  momentum  of  the  peace 
process  in  the  region.''  Among  their  arguments  were  Jordan's  desire  to  reach  an 
agreement  before  the  West  Bank  issue,  in  the  wake  of  radical  Israeli  acts  of  colonization 
and  perhaps  annexation,  came  to  threaten  its  security  to  an  intolerable  extent;'^  the 
anxiousness  of  the  Peres  Government  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  left  to  it;  the 
Husayn-* Arafat  agreement;  the  Peres  plan  of  10  June;  and  even  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  procedural  stalemate.  As  Zartman  argued: 

There  is  a  discussion  of  process,  even  if  it  has  gotten  stuck  in  fixed  defensive 
positions.  There  is  a  stalemate  in  the  issue  of  process,  and  therefore  an 
opportunity  to  break  it.  By  breaking  it,  by  coming  up  with  a  workable  process, 
one  of  the  parties  can  capture  an  agenda,  forcing  others  to  play  (and  giving 
them  a  chance  to  do  well)  on  a  particular  board.  The  challenge  is  to  find  a 
process.* 

But  the  challenge  was  not  really  met.  Many  analysts  felt  that  perhaps  the  missing 
key  ingredient  was  the  strong,  unequivocal  commitment  of  the  US  to  revive  the 
process,  backing  a  clear  set  of  objectives  with  the  prestige  of  the  President  and  his 
senior  representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  to  generate  and  emanate  such  a  commitment 
is  no  easy  matter,  particularly  when  such  enunent  ex-practitioners  as  former  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  warned  that  **if  the  US  was  not  to  demoralize  its  allies 
[Israel]  and  undermine  irretrievably  the  position  of  its  Arab  friends  [Egypt,  Jordan], 
it  must  clearly  define  its  objectives  before...  commit  [ting]  itself.  Even  then,  the  price 
of  success  [would]  be  tension  with  Israel,  confrontation  with  Syria  and  uneasiness  in 
Jordan".  The  **leaping  too  soon"  and  the  "ripe  moment"  schools  of  thought  clashed 
in  Washington,  as  elsewhere,  throughout  the  year,  and  in  any  event  the  moment  was 
not  found  ripe  enough.  So  there  was  not  much  leaping. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  case  against  an  overly  activist  American  disposition  to 
the  peace  process  was  argued  by  Fouad  Ajami  of  Johns  Hopkins  University: 
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Arabs  and  braelis  are  ready  for  peace,  it  is  said  by  many  in  tbe  US  and  tbe  ME. 
The  missing  ingredient,  they  argne,  is  the  American  role,  an  American  peace 

plan.  The  other  side  of  this  promise  is  athieat:  dire  consequences  are  predicted, 
for  the  region  and  for  American  interests  there,  if  the  Reagan  Administration 
fails  to  embark  on  an  activist  ME  policy.  But  the  promise  is  a  mirage,  the  dire 
consequences  an  empty  threat.  A  terrible  kind  of  balance  prevails  in  the  ME, 
and  the  people  who  live  there  cannot  be  scared  into  showing  a  better  side  of 
themselves.  Amid  the  region's  wars  and  blood-letting  these  people  play  the 
familiar  games  of  their  world.  What  little  stability  obtains  reflects  a  balance  of 
contending  forces,  a  stability  that  emerges  out  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion...  The 
risk  is  obvious — that  the  US  wiU  conmdt  enoogli  resources  to  jeopardize  Hs 
friends  and  allies,  to  put  them  to  risks  they  need  not  take,  but  not  enough  to 
prevail  or  to  adueve  its  wider  otgectives...  The  vulnerable  Jordanian  State 
could  rad  up  paying  for  the  errors  of  an  American  diplomatic  initiative  that 
promises  more  than  it  can  deliver...  For  a  year  now,the  US  has  stayed  out  of 
trouble  in  the  ME,  and  the  region  has  survived.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  consequences 
of  US  activism  would  be  so  benign." 

Salient  in  this  situation  was  the  ambiguous  and  ambivalent  role  of  the  FLO 
vis^vis  Jordan.  Actually,  this  particular  piece  in  the  puzzle  evoked  a  sense  of  dl^  vu 
—  as  did  the  entire  puzzle  itself.  As  one  knowledgeable  observer  put  it:  *niie  gap,  the 
complexities,  the  Israeli,  Arab,  American  and  Palestinian  constraints  and  parameters 
were  all  virtually  unchanged  from  1977**.  The  Husayn- Arafat  agreement  of  February 
1985  was  regarded  throughout  the  year  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  reality,  one  that 
would  provide  a  more  hospitable  environment  for  the  revival  of  the  peace  process. 
Indeed,  more  and  more  analysis  pointed  to  the  schism  between  'Arafat's  "mainline 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  [PLOJ"  and  the  Damascus-based  "National 
Alliance"  as  a  symbol  of  these  new  facts  of  life.  1  his  situation  created  the  expectation 
that  the  FLO  was  about  to  take  steps  to  facilitate  the  revival  of  diplomatic  momentum, 
by  a  modified  stance  on  either  the  question  of  the  Falestinian-Jordanian  delegation  or 
on  that  of  recognizing  Security  Council  Resolution  242,  or  even  both.  At  the  end  of 
1985,  however,  a  fairly  serious  rift  was  reported  between  Husayn  and  *Arafat  on  the 
latter  issue  (and  this  was  even  more  apparent  in  January  1986).  Again,  a  dear  case  of 
di/d  vu.  Both  the  Jordanians  and  *Arafat*^  FLO  on  more  than  one  occasion  manifested 
a  pattern  of  now-you-see-it,  now-you-don't:  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  make 
progress,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  imminent  activity,  but  in  the  end  nothing  of 
substance  was  achieved  on  specifics. 

An  insight  into  the  cruel  dilemmas  involved  in  the  pattern  is  provided  by  the 
analysis  of  legitimacy  and  Arab  foreign  policy,  as  articulated  by  Adeed  Dawisha: 

Achievements  in  foreign  policy...  became,  from  the  1950s  onwards,  a  central 
legitimizing  agent  for  Arab  leadership...  Successful  or  not,  legitimacy  in  the 
way  it  is  acquired  in  the  Arab  world  must  be.  by  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  a 
transient  phenomenon.  Success  in  a  particular  foreign  policy  venture  will  fuel 
people's  enthusiasm  —  but  only  for  a  while.  Sooner  or  later,  the  enthusiasm 
will  wane,  and  the  leader  will  have  to  provide  the  population  with  yet  another 
dose  of  visible  and  applaudable  achievements.  In  a  sense,  the  Arab  leader  has 
to  have  a  career  portfolio  of  successive  'success  stories'  in  order  to  maintain  his 
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credibility,  his  legitimacy  and  ultimately  the  stability  of  his  political  order.  For 
it  is  only  through  genuine  participation  in  the  political  process  by  the  people 
that  the  unshakable  and  permanent  legitimacy  of  the  political  order  could  be 
guaranteed.  There  is,  however,  no  sign  that  the  Arab  leaders  are  ready  for  such 
a  fundamental  departure  from  the  present  order  of  things,  and  as  such,  foreign 
policy  seems  destined  to  continue  to  play  a  central  role  in  the  legitimization  of 
Arab  leaders  and  their  political  orders.'^ 

This  analysis  may  indeed  explain  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  decision-making 
process  involved  in  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  "antagonistic  collaboration"  in  1985. 
And  it  may  be  equally  helpful  in  our  understanding  yet  another  key  component  in  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  region  in  the  ME:  the  Egyptian-Israeli  relationship.  Its 
intricate  pattern  also  had  changing  features  during  the  year.  The  Israeli  Government 
under  Peres  continually  emphasized  the  importance  of  further  "normalization"  (or, 
rather,  of  reviving  the  attempts  of  normalization  after  they  had  really  ended  in  a 
ttalemafc).  The  Egyptians,  also,  expressed  a  willingness  to  improve  relations.  There 
was  talk  of  the  Egyptian  Ambassador*!i  returning  to  Tel  Aviv,  and  several  times 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  Peres-Mubarak  summit  conference  teemed  imminent 
Close  to  the  yearli  end,  the  Israeli  Cabinet  reached  a  decision  submitting  the  irksome 
—  though,  to  many  pundits  taking  the  broader  perspective,  trivial  —  Taba  border 
dispute  to  arbitration,  and  soon  thereafter  the  much-travelled  Directors  General  of 
the  Israeli  Prime  Minister's  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  made  yet 
another  series  of  shuttles  between  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  to  settle  the  terms  of  reterence 
for  the  arbitration  process.  In  addition,  the  decision  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet  spoke  of 
"normalization"  as  the  Egyptian  quid  pro  cfuo  in  the  hoped-for  agreement. 

But  normalization  is  not  easy  to  acquire.  Indeed,  throughout  the  year,  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  rekdonship  showed  signs  of  being  in  deep  trouble.  The  tragic  Ra's  Burqa 
affair  in  October,  in  which  seven  Israeli  tourists  were  murdered  in  the  Sinai  by  a 
raving  Egyptian  soldier  under  circumstances  m  which  either  ill-will  or  incompetence 
prevented  speedy  medical  aid  that  apparently  couM  have  saved  several  lives,  evidenced 
the  serious  deterioration  of  the  relationship.  The  incident  came  distressingly  soon 
after  the  assassination  of  an  Israeli  diplomat  in  Cairo  and  could  easily  have  been 
attributed  to  sheer  coincidence;  but  in  fact  the  world  at  large  regarded  it  as  the 
symptom  of  a  profound  malaise. 

The  malaise  had  to  do  not  just  with  the  bilateral  Egyptian-Israeli  relationship  as 
such,  but  also  with  what  one  may  call,  rather  picturesquely,  the  struggle  for  the  very 
soul  of  the  Egyptian  body  politic.''*  This  was  not  a  good  year  for  Egypt.  Even  though 
perceptible  improvements  were  accomplished  in  the  infrastructure  of  Cairo,  not  much 
else  was  achieved  by  way  of  legitimacy.  Relations  with  certain  Arab  countries  (Jordan, 
Iraq)  continued  to  improve,  but,  on  the  whole,  Egyptian  hopes  for  a  formal,  visible 
and  vocal  reinstatement  into  the  high  councils  of  Arabdom  and  Islam  were  again 
frustrated.  The  Aekille  Lauro  affair  made  Egypt,  and  its  President  in  particular,  look 
positively  bad,  and  the  ensuing  American  interception  of  the  Egyptian  aircraft  en 
route  to  Tunis  wounded  the  nationls  pride  and  gave  way  to  a  rather  troublesome 
outpouring  of  anti-American,  anti-Israeli  and,  above  all,  anti-Mubarak  demonstra- 
tions and  riots.  The  hijacking  of  the  Egyptian  airliner  to  Malta,  and  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Egyptian  commandos  dispatched  there  on  a  rescue  operation,  signified  but  more 
trouble  and  dejection. 
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Above  all,  the  ideological  center  of  Egypt  appeared  simply  hollow.  Egsptian 
leaders  had  had  \  isions  \s  hose  ideological  origins  were  various,  and  even  as  the  \  isions 
shitted,  they  rapidly  attecled  Egyptian  Ufe  and  policy.  A  country  s  foreign  policy  must 
be  integrated  into  its  general  vision;  the  two  tegitimize  each  other.  Sadat,  as  is  well 
known,  had  de-Nasserized  Egypt,  and  his  vision  obviously  meshed  with  his  peace 
policy  towards  kraeL  Mubarak,  in  his  slow,  deliberate  way,  seemed  to  de-Sadatize 
Egypt;  yet  he  remained  the  possessor  of  a  primary  and  exceptional  component  of 
Sadat*s  legacy:  peace  with  Israel,  which  he  could  neither  swallow  nor  spit  out  By  1985 
it  was  obvious  that  he  badly  wanted  Egypt  to  be  accepted  back  into  the  Arab  fold.  Yet 
he  also  wanted,  for  many  reasons  easy  to  guess  but  not  so  easy  to  document  or  prove, 
to  preserve  and  maintain  peace  with  Israel,  if  with  a  substantially  reduced  energy  and 
visihilit\  Mubarak  had  altered  much  of  Sadat's  vision  and  kept  perhaps  its  most 
controversial  part,  but  as  time  went  on  and  the  struggle  intensified  inside  Egypt  for 
control  of  the  domestic  ideological  center.  Mubarak's  politics  of  "eating  his  cake  and 
having  it  too"  became  more  and  more  impracticable.  For  when  the  general  vision  is 
challenged,  so  is  such  a  component  as  the  foreign  policy.  There  were  contending 
visions  challenging  the  official  center,  and  the  peace  policy  itself  became  a  miyor 
center  of  contention.  In  this  sense,  in  1 985,  peace  with  Israel  appeared  more  a  liability 
to  the  Egyptian  President  than  an  asset,  and  he  gave  little  indication  how  he  would 
turn  it  (if  at  all)  into  an  asset  again  in  the  short  run.  This  did  not  augur  well  for  the 
peace  process  but  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  many  past  surprises  from  Cairo. 
And  the  basic  relationship  of  peace  endured,  surviving  all  the  challenges  and  hardships. 
In  the  rough-and-tumble  of  Ml-  politics,  this  in  itself  was  nothing  to  dismiss. 

In  I  u\pi.  more  than  in  other  countries,  the  fate  of  the  country  is  intimately 
iiuc  i  t\\  incd  u  ith  the  political  personality  of  the  ruler.  Let  us  recall  at  this  point  Majid 
khadduri's  analysis: 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  Egyptian  rulers  fall  into  two  main  categories.  First,  those 
whose  main  concern  was  to  attend  to  internal  affairs  and  who  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  foreign  ventures,  even  if  the  circumstances  for  playing  the  game  of 
empire-building  were  favorable.  This  category,  which  may  be  called  the 
Egyptian  school,  maintained  that  Egypt's  national  interest  could  best  be  scr\ed 
by  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace  and  cooperation  with  neighbors  which  encourages 
people  to  promote  trade  and  improve  internal  conditions.  Second,  the  category 
of  rulers  who  were  drawn  into  foreign  conquests  either  in  self-defense  or  in 
pursuit  of  hegemony  may  be  called  the  imperial  or,  in  Arab  parlance,  the 
pan>Arab  school. 

The  vintage  Sadat  clearly  belonged  to  one  school,  the  \  intage  Nasser  to  the  other. 
Arguably,  the  vintage  Mubarak  was  still  to  make  his  appearance,  but  it  seemed 
obvious  that  he  was  searching  for  middle  ground.  Did  such  ground  exist?  Could  it  be 
found?  Was  Mubarak  capable  of  finding  it?  How  would  the  peace  policy  towards 
Israel  fare  if  he  succeeded  in  his  search?  Again,  only  time  would  tell. 

Egypt  continued  to  experience  its  established  and  serious  economic  difficulties  in 
the  period  under  review,  but  a  new  development  was  that  nearly  the  entire  ME 
underwent  some  economic  difficuUy  as  well.  1  his  was  evident  in  Jordan  and  Syria, 
where  the  economy  was  a  primary  item  on  their  domestic  agendas,  and  in  Lebanon 
and,  as  mentioned  before,  in  Israel;  as  always,  this  was  the  case  in  Turkey,  and  it  was 
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true  in  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  Gulf.  The  softness  of  the  oil  market 
continittd  and  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  was 
unable  to  keep  its  house  in  order.  One  was  tempted  to  say  that  only  the  edge  of  this 
situation  was  now  visible,  but  the  long-range  consequences  of  these  troubles  would 
surely  be  enormous.  For  instance,  should  afiirther  deterioration  in  the  oil  market  lead 
to  deflationary  measures,  it  was  likely  that  many  more  Egyptian  workers  would  lose 
their  jobs  in  the  Gulf,  badly  hurting  Egypt's  treasury  in  foreigncurrency  and  adding  to 
the  country's  demographic  burden.  Should  Palestinian  workers  in  large  numbers 
(say.  in  Kuwait)  lose  their  livelihoods,  it  could  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  delicate 
social  fabric  of  the  Palestinian  body  politic.  Should  Syria's  economic  difficulties  be 
exacerbated,  thai  country's  leadership  might  perhaps  reconsider  its  dogged  pursuit  of 
the  costly  ideal  of  "strategic  parity"  with  Israel,  an  ideal  which  consumed  more  and 
more  resources.  Such  considerations  and  speculations  were  of  course  limited,  but  is  is 
worth  repeating  that  the  region-wide  economic  crisis  was  a  critically  important 
feature  in  1985  and  for  the  future. 

One  country  which  experienced  much  economic  difQcuhy  was  Syria,  which 
otherwise  loolosd  rather  orderiy  and  stable.  The  previous  wars  between  the  diadoches 
appeared  to  have  abated,  and  President  Asad  seemed  in  much  better  health  than  he 
had  been,  despite  reports  that  he  continued  to  deteriorate.  Other  reports  indicated 
that  he  recovered  his  entire  working  capacity,  and  in  fact  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  in 
control  after  a  period  of  hesitation,  a  year  and  some  months  earlier  (for  instance, 
during  the  confrontation  with 'Arafat  in  Tripoli  in  lute  1983).  Asad  tested  the  limits  of 
Israels  rcsoKc  throughout  the  year.  With  the  bulk  of  his  Army  out  of  Lebanon,  he 
increased  his  forces  facing  the  Israelis  on  the  Golan  Heights.  He  moved  the  most 
modern  of  his  surface-to-air  missiles  from  Syria  to  Lebanon,  an  issue  on  which  he  had 
to  back  down  at  least  on  one  occasion  vis-a-vis  Israel.  Those  inside  Syrian  territory 
were  moved  to  a  point  on  the  border  from  which  they  curtailed  Israelii  freedom  to  fly 
in  Lebanese  skies. 

The  image  of  ''Syria  Superstar**  was  tarnished  by  the  inability  to  prevent  both  the 
Casablanca  summit  conference  in  August  and  its  resolutions,  which  were  mterpreted 
broadly  as  implying  consent  to  the  Husayn- Arafat  pact.  Syria  was  also  plagued  by 
the  endemic  difflculty  in  closing  the  so-called  "Lebanese  Hie**,  that  is,  establishing  a 
Syrian-oriented  system  of  public  order,  based  on  negotiated  intercommunal 
agreements  under  Syrian  aegis.  By  the  end  of  1985,  this  Pax  Syrianna  remained  as 
elusive  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  Syria  seemed  to  have  met  with  surprising  success  in 
encouraging  Jordan  to  seek  some  sort  of  rapi^rochcnn  nt  with  its  northern  neighbor. 
The  age-old  Syrian  fear  of  inter-Arab  isolation  propelled  it  to  take  this  step,  which 
yielded  some  immediate,  though  partial,  results. 

The  timing  and  the  manner  of  convening  the  Casablanca  summit  conference 
reflected  the  jockeying  that  had  gone  on,  both  to  obstruct  the  anticipated  peace 
process  and  to  participate  in  it.  They  also  reflected  diffierent  attempts  to  accrue  gains 
in  the  Arab  balance  of  power.  The  l^gyptians,  for  instance,  expected  to  improve  their 
prospects  of  returning  to  the  fold,  although  this  barely  happened,  and  thc^  expected 
(accurately)  that  the  conference  would  give  the  Husayn-* Arafat  agreement  a  boost; 
they  also  expected  the  Syrians  to  remain  isolated,  but  this  was  not  entirely  the  case. 
Because  the  initiative  for  the  conference  had  come  from  those  supporting  the  Husayn- 
'Arafai  pact,  the  Syrians  made  an  intensive  effort  to  disrupt  the  occasion  and 
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eventually  persuaded  five  Arab  countries  to  boycott  the  proceedings  altogether. 
Several  others  chose  to  attend,  but  their  representatives  were  not  the  customary  heads 

of  state. 

Interestingly  enough,  among  these  was  Saudi  Arabia,  ever  in  search  of  the  "center" 
and,  in  a  situation  in  which  one  could  barely  hope  lor  a  "mainstream",  of  the 
"consenses".  The  Saudis  took  this  step  even  though  they  had  actively  supported  the 
Moroccans  in  their  attempts  to  convene  the  summit  in  the  face  of  Syria's  opposition. 
Furthermore,  the  Saudis  had  been  annoyed  and  upset  by  Syria's  belligerence  towards 
'Arafat,  in  general,  and  the  ostensibly  Syrian-backed  campaigns  of  the  Shi'i  militias  in 
Lebanon  against  the  Palesttnian  refugee  camps  in  Beirut,  in  particular  (which  by  the 
way  gave  the  term  "Sabra  and  Shatila  massacres**  an  entirely  new  meaning).  Saudi 
Arabia,  desirous  of  inter-Arab  order,  had  been  happy  to  support  the  summit,  but 
when  some  countries  demurred  and  it  became  dear  that  the  meeting,  instead  of 
creating  order,  would  reflect  existing  disorder,  the  Saudis  chose  the  characteristic 
middle  way.  Obviously,  other  countries  did  so  too,  and,  as  a  result,  this  was  something 
less  than  a  full  summit.  It  served  as  a  preparatory  meeting  for  the  next  scheduled 
summit  conference,  planned  to  he  held  in  Riyadh  —  a  conference  which  seemed  at 
year's  end  to  have  been  delayed  indefinitely. 

That  the  conference  in  Casablanca  was  held  despite  trouble  meant  that  the  boycott 
organized  by  the  Syrians  had  tiad  only  a  limited  effect.  That  the  conference  had  partial 
attendance  meant,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  Syrians  were  on  the  outside,  their 
opponents  were  not  strong  enough  to  capture  the  center,  and  that  the  much  talked- 
about  Egyptian-PLO-Jordanian  axis  could  not  even  **defiver**  the  Saudis — if  that  is 
the  right  term.  Though  the  conference  more  or  less  endorsed  the  HusaynJ Arafat 
agreement,  it  did  nothing  about  the  continued  ostracism  of  Egypt  by  the  formal 
inter-Arab  institutional  network,  and  no  country  followed  Jordan^  lead  in  renewing 
f  u  1  hmd  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt.  Also,  the  conference,  while  enhancing 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Husayn-*Arafat  connection,  which  was  inherently  anti-Syrian, 
was  extremely  cautious  in  dealing  with  Syria  at  large;  the  fear  of  an  isolated  Syria 
lashing  out  at  others  was  great.  With  the  Saudis  as  ever-present  mediators,  two 
committees  were  created  at  Casablanca  in  order  to  deal  with  the  various  intcr-Arab 
alliances,  but  they  could  not  change  set  pieces  such  as  the  disputes  between  Syria  and 
Iraq,  and  Syria  and  the  PLC.  Where  political  realities  did  change,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jordanian-Syrian  rapprochemera  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  framework  created 
at  Casablanca  was  subsequently  found  to  be  usefuL  But  the  overall  inter-Arab  picture 
changed  little  over  the  year. 

Due  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  Egypt  over  many  years,**  the  inter-Arab  system 
lacked  a  natural  center,  and  there  emerged  in  the  mid-19808  two  loose  coalitions.  The 
first  held  fairly  closely  to  the  Egyptian  point  of  view  and  commanded  the  support  of 
most  Arab  states;  it  was  led  at  various  times  by  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Morocco  and 
even  Iraq.  Confronting  it  was  Syria,  primarily,  supported  mostly  by  Libya  and  often 
also  by  South  Yemen  and  Algeria  (and,  in  a  strange  turn  of  events,  Iran,  who  had 
managed  to  penetrate  the  inter-Arab  system  to  an  unprecedented  extent).  The  two 
coalitions  had  spUt  over  relations  with  Egypt,  the  PLO  and  'Arafat,  the  Jordanian 
role  in  the  peace  process,  the  Libyan  disputes  with  Egypt  and  Sudan,  the  war  in  the 
Sahara  and  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  inter-Arab  system,  then,  loosely 
taking  the  form  of  these  two  coalitions,  was  continuously  fluid  and  dynamic.  It  had 
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lott  much  of  its  ideological  rigidity.  ■  ^  But  it  continued  to  function  in  a  vivid  way,  and 
Casablanca  fuHy  and  accurately  reflected  its  ridinets,  divenity  and  complexity. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamentally  difficult  issue  involved  in  this  web  of  complexities 
was  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  which  in  198S  achieved  a  bloody  half-decade  of  gruesome 
life.  Even  close  to  the  time  of  the  actual  events,  it  seemed  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
future  historians  would  point  to  this  war  as  the  most  important  chain  of  events  in  ME 
politics  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s.  The  war  claimed  more  casualties,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  any  other  conflict  in  recent  M  E  history;  it  shook  fundamental  values  about 
security  and  stability  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  conflict  in  the  region  (the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  may  be  the  exception  to  this  statement):  and  it  certainly  affected 
the  Arab  political  scene  more  proloundly  than  any  other  phenomenon  which  had  to 
do  with  a  non-Arab  actor.  The  specter  of  Khomeyni  haunted  some  very  important 
Arabs  in  a  way  that  other  non-Arab  forces  could  not.  The  potential  impact  of  the  war 
on  world  polhics  and  the  global  economy  was  enormous. 

Nothing  occurred  in  198S  to  indicate  a  likely  end  to  the  belligerence  in  the  near 
future.  The  blitzkrieg-tumed-sitzkrieg  continued  to  take  its  toll,  but  it  showed  no 
signs  of  being  decided  either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the  negotiating  table.  The  war  was 
not  particularly  intensive  in  198S,  and  it  appeared  that  mutual  attrition  rather  than 
decisive  change  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Throughout  the  year  the  usual  myriad 
pronouncements  indicated  the  imminent  **decisive  offensive"  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  it  was  never  realized  on  the  field.  Neither  side  seemed  capable  of  putting  together  a 
sustained  offensive  aimed  at  fundamentally  disrupting  the  adversar>''s  capachy  to 
keep  lighting.  Iraq  appeared  amenable  enough  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  but  no 
acceptable  terms  were  forthcoming  from  Tehran.  Notwithstanding  the  hardship  of 
the  war  in  Iran,  as  long  as  the  Khomeyni  regime  remained  firmly  installed,  the 
determination  to  pursue  the  war  appeared  unflagging. 

Throughout  the  year,  Iraq  attempted  to  stage  air  attacks  against  Iranian  oil 
installations  as  well  as  tankers  in  Iranian  service.  The  attacks  were  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  media  coverage,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  actually  had  a  serious 
impact  on  Iranli  lighting  capacity  or  resolve.  Moreover,  both  countries,  though  in 
obvious  economic  difficulty,  managed  to  restrain  potential  domestic  opposition 
admirably  well.  Thus*  the  expected  economic  collapse  did  not  materialize  in  either 
Iran  or  Iraq.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  reported  that,  owing  to  hs  difficulties.  Iran 
curtailed  its  economic  aid  to  Syria,  which  caused  relations  between  the  two  countries 
to  cool  somewhat,  while  remaining  basically  the  same.  Whether  the  somewhat  chillier 
relations  between  Syria  and  Iran  would  contmue  was  a  critically  important  question 
for  1986  and  beyond,  because  the  centrality  of  the  Damascus-Tehran  axis  in  ME 
politics  in  the  early  1980s  had  been  beyond  dispute. 

Iraq  managed  to  keep  its  house  m  order  throughout  the  year.  Its  regime  invested 
mndk  effort  in  pre-empting  and  neutralizing  potential  sources  of  domestic  opposition 
and  subversion  —  Shi  *is.  Communists,  Kurds.  Observers  aigued  that,  of  the  three 
groups,  only  the  Kurds  caused  real  trouble  for  the  regune  (also  diJH  vti t),  but  even  that 
problem,  endemic  to  various  Iraqi  regimes,  did  not  seemto  be  beyond  control.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  constraints  brought  about  by  the  war  were  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
regional  and  international  posture  adopted  by  the  regime  in  Baghdad.  In  November 
1984,  Iraq  resumed  diplomatic  ties  with  the  US,  which  it  had  cut  in  June  1967. 
Although  the  importance  of  this  event  was  rather  downplayed  within  Iraq,  and  the 
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arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  dragged  on  for  almost  an  entire  year, 
the  significance  of  reestablishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Washington  could  hardly 
be  missed  or  dismissed.  And  indeed,  as  if  lo  maintain  "e\en-handedness"  -  and  to 
pre-empt  the  danger  of  potential  rifts  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  Iraqi  President 
promptly  made  a  visit  to  Moscow  ( December  1985).  Significantly,  this  visit  was  his 
first  abroad  since  the  outbreak  ol  the  war. 

All  the  while,  Baghdad  continued  with  questionable  success  its  efforts  to  enlist  the 
support  of  as  many  Arab  countries  as  possible.  Libya  and  Syria  remained  firmly  on 
Tehran"^  side,  notwithstanding  the  relative  chill  that  had  recently  developed  between 
Iran  and  the  latter.  The  traditionally  pro-Iraqi  Arab  countries  continued  to  support 
their  cause,  but  their  enthusiasm  obviously  waned.  In  the  second  half  of  1985,  some 
reluctance  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Gulf  States  to  transmit  much-needed  funds  to 
Iraq,  and  the  money  was  apparently  transferred  only  after  Iraq's  forceful  insistences. 
A  salient  event  was  the  visit  paid  by  the  Egyptian  President,  Husni  Mubarak,  to 
Baghdad  in  the  very  midst  of  the  March  offensive,  signifying  Egypt's  unequivocal 
support  oT  Iraq.  This  visit  received  much  publicity  in  both  countries,  and  innumerable 
press  reports  around  the  world  indicated  the  imminent  emergence  ol  the  Cairo- 
Baghdad-Amnian-PLO  "axis"  as  the  centerpiece  ol  a  rejuvenated  peace  process. 
Despite  Mubarak's  visit,  though,  Iraq  did  not  renew  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt. 
Naturally  enough,  Iraq 's  reluctance  raised  a  good  many  questions  as  to  the  viability  of 
the  aforementioned  **a»s",  while  Iraq  continued  its  effort  to  enlist  inter-Arab  support 
for  its  part  in  the  Iraqi4ranian  war.  Just  how  unpredictable  the  situation  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Iraqis  one  can  imagine,  especially  considering  such  events  as  King 
Husayn*s  visit  to  Damascus  in  December,  which,  while  obviously  motivated  by 
considerations  that  had  very  Utile  to  do  with  Iraq,  must  have  been  disconcerting  to  the 
Iraqis. 

Yet  another  regime  that  impressed  by  its  survival,  endurance,  longevity  and  virility 
was  Qadhdhafi's  regime  in  Libya.  In  power  for  sixteen  years,  the  regime  easily 
contained  its  weak  opposition  by  stringent  security  measures.  Qadhdhafi  also  seemed 
to  be  a  master  tactician  in  pitting  the  ^'Revolutionary  Committees"  against  the 
*  military  establishment  in  a  mutual  war  of  attrition  which  safeguarded  the  interests  of 
his  regime  without  seriously  antagonizing  the  military'*.  Qadhdhafi  managed  to  bring 
about  a  fairly  orderly  routinization  of  the  revolutionary  institutions  in  miming  the 
everyday  business  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  potentially  serious  economic 
difHculties  caused  by  the  decline  in  oil  revenues.  But  Libya  appeared  in  the  headlines 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  not  because  of  its  internal  affairs  but  its  alleged  involvement 
in  the  terrorism  which  flared  anew  in  Europe  and  which  threatened  to  create  a  serious 
American-Libyan  confrontation. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Irequency,  level  and  intensity  of  terrorist  attacks  against 
targets  in  Israel  and  the  administered  territories,  as  well  as  abroad,  waN  unprecedented 
in  the  decade.  In  addition  to  the  more  or  less  "routine"  placing  of  bombs  in  places  of 
public  gathering,  this  included  several  highly  publicized  murders  of  Israelis  on  hikes 
in  parks,  hills  and  mountains;  the  abduction  and  murder  of  hitchhiking  soldiers;  and 
nimierous  attempts  to  stab  Israelis  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  and  some  of  the  migor 
cities  of  the  West  Bank.  It  was  unclear  whether  or  not  these  events  were  a  coordinated 
dfort  of  the  rejuvenated  PLO  command  centers  in  Jordan  or  of  local  groups  or  of 
both.  Numerous  highly  publicized  acts  of  terrorism  abroad  (and,  on  one  occasion,  the 
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subsequent  massive  Israeli  retaliation)  turned  the  issue  into  a  highly  salient 
interaational  problem. 

In  late  summer  and  early  falU  the  Israeli  Navy  foiled  several  attempts  reportedly 
organized  by  **Foroe  17**,  an  elite  striking  force  of  al-Fath  originally  concerned  with 
'Arafat^  personal  security,  to  land  forces  in  Israel  by  sea  and  to  stage  spectacular 
terrorist  acts  in  the  very  heart  of  Tel  Aviv  (the  Israelis  also  claimed  to  have  captured 
the  deputy  commander  of  Force  17  on  one  of  the  boats).  Overseas,  one  incident 
involved  the  murder  of  three  Israeli  yachtsmen  in  the  port  of  Larnaca.  Cyprus,  on 
Yom  Kippur,  This  eventually  triggered  the  massive  Israeli  bombing  of  PLO  command 
centers  and  other  installations  near  Tunis,  an  event  which  was  heatedly  debated 
abroad  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  inside  Israel  as  well.  Soon  thereafter,  there  followed 
the  terrorist  hijacking  of  the  Italian  sealiner  AJiitlc  Laura,  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  attacking  Israeli  targets  in  the  port  ot  Ashdod.  and  the  murder  of  an  elderly, 
paralyzed  American  passenger.  This  incident  prompted  a  series  of  events  which 
culminated  in  the  American  interception  of  the  Egypt  ian  airliner  carrying  the  hijackers 
to  Tunis  and  which  severely  embarrassed  the  Government  of  Egypt  and  created  an 
unpleasant  strain  m  American-Egyptian  relations.  Its  aftermath  also  created 
diplomatic  tensions  between  the  US,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  on 
the  other;  surreptitiously  ridding  themselves  of  Abu  *Abbas,  the  Palestinian  activist 
accused  by  the  US  and  Israel  of  masterminding  the  hijacking,  the  former  two 
countries  confounded  the  plans  of  the  American  authorities  to  —  at  the  least  — 
question  him. 

All  this  was  followed  by  the  hijacking  of  an  Egyptian  airliner  to  Malta  and  the 
subsequent,  bloody,  Egyptian  rescue  operation.  Events  reached  their  peak  in 
December  with  the  violent,  simultaneous  attacks  on  passengers  at  airline  counters  in 
the  airports  of  Vienna  and  Rome.  These  attacks  were  apparently  planned  and  carried 
out  by  the  Abu  Nidal  group,  operating  out  ul  Libya,  and,  according  to  some  press 
evidence,  the  group  was  actively  helped  in  this  operation  by  oflicial  Libyan  authorities. 
This  triggered  a  forceful  (or  at  least  vocal)  American  reaction,  involving  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  boycotting  the  Libyan  economy;  eventually  the  American 
naval  presence  directly  facing  Libyan  shores  was  increased.  As  the  year  ended,  this  did 
not  seem  to  yield  very  specific  results,  but  some  journalists  in  January  1986  reported 
stories  in  which  Qadhdhafi  had  offered  the  US  a  package  deal:  no  more  Libyan 
involvement  in  terrorist  acts  in  Europe,  in  return  for  withdrawing  the  American  forces 
virtually  blockading  Libya's  shores.  Other  reports  emphasized  the  close  ties  between 
Libya  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by  focusing  on  the  "warm"  Soviet  support  for  Libya 
during  the  confrontation  with  the  US.'' 

The  So\  ict  I'nion  itself  was  not  particularly  active  in  the  ME  in  1985.  Its  massive 
influence  as  u  superpower  contmued  to  be  a  fact  of  life  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the 
Soviets  used  in  1 985  a  cumbersome  and  routine  system  of  conducting  business  with  its 
ME  partners,  and  adversaries.  One  possible  exception,  perhaps  related  to  the  new 
leadership  in  Moscow  and  the  new  image  cultivated  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  was  the 
set  of  minor  but  not  unimportant  signals  from  Eastern  Europe,  indicating  somewhat 
more  openness  in  relations  with  Israel.  This  was  manifest  mostly  in  improved  cultural 
and  athletic  ties  between  Hungary  and  Israel  (among  the  caaualties  of  the  terrorist 
attack  at  the  Vienna  airport  were  wounded  Hungarian  actors  en  route  to  Tel  Aviv) 
and  the  establishment  of  semi-regular  ties  between  Poland  and  Israel.  Were  the 
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Soviets  really  embarking  on  a  reassessment  of  traditionally  conservative  (some  would 
say  ossified)  policies  in  the  ME?  An  intriguing  question.  The  following  analysis  comes 
from  a  most  knowledgeable  American  observer: 

With  new  leadership  in  the  Krcmhn  and  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow,  it  is 
certainly  premature  to  come  to  any  final  judgments  about  whether  changes  can 
be  anticipated  in  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  ME.  Flexibility,  creativity  and 
far-sightedness  have  not  been  the  hallmarks  of  Soviet  ME  policy  in  the  past 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  objective  reasons  why  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
from  Moscow^  perspective  should  indicate  the  need  for  change.  The  rigid, 
ambivalent  and  unimaginative  policy  (or  non-poUcy)  of  the  past  has  not  served 
Soviet  interests  particularly  well  in  the  long  run.  Any  objective  appraisal  by 
Moscow  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  lost  ground 
there  in  recent  years.  Such  an  analysis  would  also  have  to  acknowledge  that 
there  have  been  changes  in  the  ME  since  1967  generally  in  the  direction  of  a 
clearer  Arab  consensus,  involving  the  mainline  PLO.  to  accept  Egypt's  peace 
with  Israel  and  to  make  peace  themselves.  Israel,  for  its  part,  sobered  by  its 
Lebanese  experience,  may  be  more  prepared  to  talk  compromise.  Positions 
•  remain  chasms  apart,  but  the  mood  of  most  governments  in  the  area  (leaving 
Libya,  as  usual,  aside)  and  of  many  Palestinians,  is  to  talk  about  a  peaoefol 
settlement.  In  this  sense  the  radicals  (with  a  question  mark  about  enigmatic 
Syria)  have  become  more  moderate. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  new  current  of  radicalization  running  in  the  area 
on  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  revival  and  drawing 
inspiration  from  revolutionary   Iran,  which  opposes  trends  towards 

modernization  and  peace  with  Israel.  That  current,  if  it  gathers  force,  will  be  as 
much  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  interests  as  it  is  to  Israel,  the  West  and 
existing  Arab  regimes.  The  unanswered  question  is  whether  the  Soviet  system, 
even  if  it  recognizes  these  new  realities  in  the  ME,  has  the  capability  to  change 
the  perceptions  and  policies  of  the  past  and  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot 
forever  have  it  both  ways,  that  it  must  either  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  or  share  the  risks  of  greater  instability  and  increased 
radicalization  in  the  area.^ 

This  was  indeed  a  key  question  and  yet  it  remained  substantially  unanswered  in 
1985.  There  were  only  Eastern  Europe's  signs  of  incremental  change.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  year,  events  in  the  ME  itself  produced  only  small  changes.  There  were 
several  possible  reasons  for  this:  the  fragmented  mUuie  <rftlie  hilei^Aiab  system,  the 
protective  efforts  of  the  territorial  states  to  shore  up  their  defenses  against  the 
manifold  dangers  of  pan-state  and  anti-state  Radicalism,  the  aftermath  of  the  trauma 
of  Lebanon  and  the  agony  of  a  devastating  war  which  dragged  on  without  deaiiy 
attainable  or  even  clear  objectives.  It  was  as  if  a  region-wide  exhaustion  set  in,  as  if  the 
politics  of  the  day  made  so  many  demands  on  the  leaders  that  the  politics  of  tomorrow 
were  simply  neglected.  Routine  was  relied  on,  rather  than  innovation;  patterns  were 
maintained  rather  than  transformed;  immohilisme  constrained  "momentum'*. 

This  phenomenon,  in  and  of  itself,  was  perhaps  an  encouraging  development,  if 
Ajami  was  right  in  arguing  that  the  peoples  of  the  ME  "[could  not]  be  scared  into 
showing  a  better  side  of  themselves** and  that  "what  little  stability  obtain[ed]  reflect[ed] 
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a  balance  of  contending  forces,  a  stability  that  emerge[d]  out  of  fatigue  and 

ezhaintioiiV  If  indeed  this  was  the  case,  a  few  "routine moments  in  history  were 
most  welcome.  Would  the  vintage  Sadat  agree?  Probably  not,  but  in  1985  there  were 
no  vintage  Sadats  in  M  F  politics.  Thus,  Ajami*s  comments  on  Egypt  also  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  much  of  the  ME: 

The  Egyptian  leaden,  eager  to  put  the  legacy  of  Camp  David  behind  them,  now 

wish  to  reinsert  themselves  into  the  politics  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  and  the 
Gulf...  But  Egypt  is  no  longer  a  power  in  the  Fertile  Crescent  or  a  party  to  the 
question  of  Palestine.  Its  resources  are  taxed  to  the  limit.  For  Egypt  the  threat 
and  the  challenge  is  at  home,  and  Washington  should  not  indulge  the  Egyptian's 
tendency  to  tr>'  to  escape  from  a  bleak  domestic  scene  into  a  world  of  make- 
believe  diplomacy  .^^ 

But  the  challenges  and  the  threats  of  **bleak  domestic  scene[s]",  exacerbated  by 
mounting  economic  difficulties,  were  so  difficult  to  meet  that  the  temptation  of 
escaping  via  the  diplomatic  route  was  at  times  well-nigh  irresistible.  In  any  case,  in 

order  to  make  domestic  scenes  substantially  less  bleak,  and  the  world  of  diplomacy 
substantially  more  realistic,  major  systemic  changes  could  be  necessary.  In  the  final 
analysis,  in  1985  the  M£  was  definitely  a  region  of  incremental  change. 

Gabriel  Ben-Dor 
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In  1984-85  the  Reagan  Administration  tried  to  make  use  of  the  conclusions  it  had 
drawn  about  Middle  East  policy  during  its  first  term  in  office.  The  framework  for  its 
diplomatic  activism  had  been  laid  down  in  the  September  1982  Reagan  Plan,  and  to 
this  were  now  added  calculations  about  the  difficulty  of  mediating  an  Arab-Israeli 
peace  setttemeiit,  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  await  decisive  initiatives  from  the  Arab 
side,  and  a  higher  priority  on  counter-terrorist  actions.  In  contrast  to  previous  years, 
there  was  no  regional  crisis  to  force  dramatic  US  tensions,  nor  internal  upheavab,  nor 
threats  to  Gulf  security  resulting  from  Islamic  fundamentalist  revolutionaries  or  a 
widening  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  Instead,  there  were  experiments  with  new  political 
afigoments,  including  American  diplomatic  efforts  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  apparently 
emerging  bloc  of  Iraq.  Jordan  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  an  attempted  coordination 
between  Jordan  and  the  PLO. 

US  regional  policy  continued  to  be  shaped  by  four  primary  goals:  to  limit  Soviet 
influence  while  maximizing  its  own,  to  encourage  regional  stability  against  the  danger 
of  war  or  radical  revolutions,  to  support  and  strengthen  allies,  and  to  seek  a  continued 
supply  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices.  While,  as  always,  there  were  numerous  pomts  of 
dsmger  and  tension  in  the  ME  of  1984-85,  the  state  of  these  four  concerns  was 
reasonably  positive. 

Some  US  analysts  and  academics  argued  that  the  strong  US-Israeli  relationship 
constantly  jeopaidized  all  of  these  policy  goals.  They  predicted  imminent  Marxist  or 
fundamentalist  revolt  in  the  US  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  Americans  whole  regional 
position,  unless  policy  was  drastically  changed  to  incorporate  a  quick  solution  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  on  traditional  Arab  terms.  Nearly  four  decades*  experience 
demonstrated  this  argument's  fallaciousness,  however,  and  US  policymakers  rejected 
it,  even  though  it  had  a  durable  appeal  for  some  observers.  Washington's  relative  edge 
in  the  East-West  competition  in  fact  resulted  from  its  ability  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  a  variety  of  ME  countries  —  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
even  Iraq.  This  situation,  in  turn,  was  based  on  the  unique  military,  political,  economic, 
and  technological  resources  of  the  US.  Whether  the  issue  was  that  of  mediating  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  or  providing  the  needed  training,  equipment  and  guarantees  to 
ensure  Persian  Gulf  security,  the  US  enjoyed  powerful  advantages. 

But  given  the  very  real  ideological  and  domestic  political  constraints  in  the  ME,  the 
nationalism  of  eadi  country  and  the  conflicting  objectives  of  ME  leaders,  the  US 
could  neither  dictate  terms  nor  produce  magical  solutions  to  the  region's  passionate 
rivalries  and  problems.  The  ambiguous  nature  of  regional  attitudes  was  evident  in  the 
Arab  world's  reaction  to  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit.  Middle  Eastern  rulers  and 
media  complained  that  the  superpowers  gave  very  little  attention  to  ME  questions, 
but  they  would  have  been  equally  —  or  more  —  upset  if  they  had  detected  some  "new 
Yalta"  (a  phrase  popular  in  the  region)  that  would  have  partitioned  or  ordered  the 
area. 

The  US  role  was  especially  pivotal  because  the  ME  lacked  reliably  consistent 
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alliance  systems  or  any  intemationally  recognized  leaders.  As  Arab  states  had 
implicitly  and  explicitly  developed  their  separate  identities,  Pan-Arabismhad  become 
an  increasingly  untenable  ideology.  The  willingness  of  Egypt  to  sign  the  Camp  David 
Accords,  of  Lebanese  Maronite  Christians  to  ally  with  Israel,  or  of  Syria  and  Algeria 
to  support  Iran  against  Arab  Iraq  all  pointed  to  its  decay.  While  the  rise  of  Islamic 
Fundamentalism  signaled  dissatisfaction  with  existing  regimes,  it  had  been  unable  to 
seize  power  anywhere  outside  of  Iran  and  had  also  proved  divisive  —  through  the 
Iraqi- Iranian  war,  terrorism  and  heightened  communal  tensions  —  rather  than 
unifying. 

Egypt  could  not  play  a  leadership  role  in  the  region  while  it  continued  to  be 
penalized  for  the  Camp  David  Accords.  Iraq  was  tied  up  with  an  eicpensive  war  effort. 
Syrians  obvious  ambitions  had  brought  isolation.  Saudi  Arabiali  economic  leverage 
had  steadily  declined  as  the  price  and  production  of  oil  fell.  In  this  situation  of  **every 
state  for  itself**,  US  leverage  became  more  important.  Several  rulers  regarded  the  US 
as  deus  ex  maefUna,  hoping  that  it  could  help  them  realize  their  respective  political 
dreams. 

The  very  conflict,  search  for  security  and  disunity  that  invited  US  involvement  also 
made  it  complex  and  frustrating.  First,  there  were  conflicting  state  objectives,  not 
only  between  Arabs  and  Israel  but  equally  among  the  Arabs  themselves.  Syria,  for 
example,  was  determined  to  sabotage  any  negotiations  that  would  allow  Jordan  a  role 
on  the  West  Bank.  Egypt  a  return  to  the  Arab  fold,  or  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  an  independent  status.  King  Husayn  and  Yasir  'Arafat  would 
compete  to  dominate  any  future  Jordan- West  Bank  federation,  and  so  on. 

Second,  there  were  internal  contradictions  in  the  bargaining  position  and  goals  of 
each  State.  Jordan  would  have  liked  to  have  the  West  Bank  back  but  did  not  want  to 
pay  the  price  of  recognizing  IsraeL  Israel  wanted  peace,  but  some  of  its  political 
groups  wanted  to  retain  the  occupied  territory  and  almost  all  ofthem  were  determined 
to  prevent  PLO  participation  in  the  peace  process.  'Arafat  would  have  liked  to  have 
his  own  West  Bank  state  but  would  neither  recognize  Israel  nor  designate  proxies  to 
negotiate,  because  he  feared  Jordanian  domination,  Syrian  revenge,  and  aspiitiniiis 
own  ranks. 

Third,  all  of  these  ditticuliics  were  interlocked.  It  uas  hard,  lor  instance,  to  envision 
a  diplomatic  solution  without  Syrian  participation  but  almost  impossible  to  see  any 
framework  or  outcome  that  would  please  Damascus  and  still  be  acceptable  to  Israel, 
Jordan  or  the  PLO.  King  Husayn  could  not  step  forward  to  negotiate  without  *Araf at 
and,  apparently,  could  not  persuade  the  PLO  leader  to  make  concessions  either. 

Consequently,  the  US  Government  had  tended  to  focus  on  other,  more  pressing — 
or  promising — areas  of  the  world  except  when  d  e  velopments  in  the  ME  forced  action 
or  gave  hope  that  activism  might  succeed.  During  the  Reagan  Administration*s  first 
term  in  office,  its  ME  policy  passed  through  three  distinct  phases.  First,  from  January 
1981  to  August  1982,  the  Administration  explicitly  and  implicitly  placed  a  lower 
priorit\  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  security  problems 
emerging  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  result  of  the  Iranian  revolution,  the  activity  of 
Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  and  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  A  series  of 
events  culminating  in  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  made  a  change  in  focus  both 
necessary  and  potentially  opportune. 

Thus,  from  September  1982  through  May  1983,  the  Administration  pursued  an 
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activist  policy  aimed  at  developing  a  settlement  for  the  Lebanese  civil  war  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  Reagan  Plan  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Jordanian- 
West  Bank  federation  as  a  framework  for  Palestinian  self-determination.  It  also 
suggested  that,  in  exchange  for  Israel's  yielding  most  of  the  occupied  territory,  the 
Arabs  would  recognize  its  statehood  and  agree  to  territorial  compromise  on  the  West 
Bank  that  would  enhance  Israel's  security.  The  US  efforts  failed  to  end  either  the 
Lebanese  civil  war  or  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Syria  refused  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon;  the  Lebanese  political  factions  could  not  settle  their  differences.  Heavy 
losses  among  the  US  Marines  created  problems  at  home.  And  meanwhile,  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin,  PLO  leader  Yasir  'Arafat  and  Jordanli  King  Hiisayn 
had  Rrjected  President  Reagan^  Plan. 

With  the  Administration*s  disillusionment,  its  ME  policy  entered  the  third  period, 
one  of  low  activity  in  the  region,  continuing  to  February  1985.  This  was  a  logical 
reaction  to  the  recent  failures,  and  there  was,  in  addition,  a  belief  that  opportunities 
for  progress  were  lacking.  Only  an  initiative  by  regional  forces,  reasoned  US 
policymakers,  would  merit  American  involvement. 

A  conjunction  of  regional  developments  in  the  opening  months  of  1985  —  a  new, 
more  flexible  Government  in  Israel  and  King  Husayn's  seeming  success  in  establishing 
a  joint  Jordanian-PLO  bargaining  position  set  the  stage  lor  a  fourth  phase  of  US 
policy.  Washington  hoped  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  a  joint  delegation,  to 
nudge  it  toward  recognition  of  Israel  and  to  create  the  basis  for  direct  negotiations 
which  would  produce  a  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  within  the  general  context 
of  the  1982  Reagan  Plan.  Despite  the  changing  fortunes  and  shifts  in  policy  in  earlier 
periods,  there  had  been  among  US  policymakers  a  continued  preference  for  some 
form  of '*Jofdanian  solution".  As  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth  Dam  expressed 
this  view  in  a  may  1985  speech,  US  policy  was  that  self-government  by  the  Palestinians 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  in  association  with  Jordan,  offered  the  best  chance  for  a 
durable,  just  and  lasting  peace.  The  key  barriers  remained  the  conditions  under  which 
the  PLO  would  be  involved  in  negotiations,  the  framework  for  any  resulting  peace 
talks  and  the  extent  to  which  US  energy  and  initiative  would  be  required  to  move  the 
process  forward. 

Prospects  for  renewed  diplomatic  efforts  looked  good  to  the  IIS  for  several  reasons. 
In  Israel,  Labor  Party  leader  Shimon  Peres  had  become  Prime  Minister  of  a  National 
Unity  Government;  Peres  was  friendly  to  the  Reagan  Plan  and  eager  to  negotiate  with 
Jordan.  Further,  one  of  the  new  Cabinet*^  first  actions  was  to  withdraw  Israeli  forces 
fromLebanon(fromJanuary  through  June  1985),  astepthat  Jordan  had  earlier  made 
acondition  for  pursuing  negotiations.  Another  important  consideration  was  that,  by 
the  terms  of  the  coalition  agreement.  Peres  was  scheduled  to  hand  over  his  office  to 
Yitzhak  Shamir  of  the  Likud  bloc  in  October  1986.  While  Labor  favored  territorial 
compromise  with  Jordan  on  the  West  Bank  (indeed,  Peres  and  other  party  leaders  had 
periodically  met  secretly  with  Husayn  to  discuss  these  matters),  the  Likud  was  more 
skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  successful  negotiations  and  more  interested  in 
permanently  retaining  the  territories  captured  by  Israel  in  the  1967  war.  Thus,  since 
the  Government  of  Israel  would  soon  change  hands,  time  became  central  to  all  parties 
interested  in  negotiations. 

It  mattered  especially  to  Jordan^  King  Husayn,  who  saw  1985  as  a  window  of 
opportunity  for  seeking  a  political  settlement.  Husayn  knew  that  Peres  was  more 
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open  to  compromise  than  Shamir,  his  predecessor  and  scheduled  successor,  and  he 
feared  that  Israel  was  becoming  permanently  entrenched  on  the  West  Bank.  He 
warned  the  November  1984  Palestine  National  Council  (PNC)  meeting  (held, 
significantly,  in  Amman)  that  time  was  not  on  the  Arabs'  side.  In  this  exigency, 
Husayn  recognized  an  opportunity:  the  PLC),  weakened  by  having  been  driven  out  of 
Lebanon  and  split  by  pro-Syrian  forces,  would  be  easier  for  Jordan  to  influence  and 
perhaps  even  to  control,  if  moves  towards  negotiations  were  made  soon. 

Husayn  thus  sought  to  adapt  the  concepts  of  the  Reagan  Plan  to  his  own  needs  and 
constraints,  incorporating  the  PLO  into  his  plans  as  a  subordinate  partner.  By  seeking 
Yasir  'Arafat*^  consent  for  a  joint  Jordanian-PLO  negotiating  delegation,  Husayn 
hoped  to  develop  with  the  US  a  series  of  talks  leading  to  some  form  of  negotiations 
with  Israel.  The  object  was  a  peace  agreement  based  on  mutual  recognition  between 
the  Arab  side  and  Israel,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  Jordanian-West  Bank 
confederation  with  Amman  as  senior  partner.  The  first  step  was  the  11  February  1985 
communique  between  Husayn  and  'Arafat. 

The  agreement  articulated  in  this  communique  was  apparently  drafted  by  the 
Jordanian  side,  and  it  provided  for  and  regulated  bilateral  cooperation.  It  called  for  a 
solution  involving  an  exchange  of  ''land  for  peace",  the  acceptance  of  conditions 
**cited  in  United  Nations  [UN]  resolutions**,  total  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  West 
Bank,  a  Palestinian  ''right  to  self-determination**  within  the  framework  of  a 
confederation  between  Jordan  and  Palestine,  and  an  international  conference  that 
would  include  the  PLO  within  a  joint  Arab  delegation.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
Jordanian  Government  announced  the  communique,  however,  both  individual  PLO 
leaders  and  the  PLO  Executive  Committee  presented  their  interpretations  and 
demanded  that  its  contents  be  changed  to  include  a  joint  delegation  of  all  Arab 
governments  and  the  PLO,  an  independent  and  PLO-led  Palestinian  State,  criticisms 
of  the  "land  for  peace"  formula,  insistence  on  PLO  refusal  to  recognize  Israel  or  to 
accept  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338,  and  refusal  to  cede  representation  (even 
temporarily)  to  non-PLO  Palestinians  (even  those  willing  to  follow  'Arafat's  orders). 
Said  PLO  leader  Hani  al-Hasan,  "Frankly  and  clearly,  I  say  that  we  reject  [UN] 
Resolution  242.  We  rejected  it  in  the  past  and  will  reject  it  in  the  future.**  Warned  PLO 
Foreign  Minister  Faruq  Qaddumi,  **If  Jordan  sees  any  contradiction  between  its  view 
of  the  draft  formula  and  our  understanding  and  point  of  view,  then  it  is  better  to  call  a 
halt** 

The  PLO*s  obduracy  resulted  from  a  number  of  factors.  Having  barely  escaped 
Syrian  domination,  'Arafat  was  not  about  to  accept  Jordanian  hegemony.  And  rather 
than  freeing  him  from  the  need  to  appease  his  most  hard-line  colleagues,  the  secession 
of  pro-Syrian  rejectionists  actually  added  crcdibiliiy  to  the  threats  of  those  militants 
remaining  in  or  close  to  the  PLO.  'Arafat,  moreover,  retained  both  a  deep  mistrust  of 
US  and  Israeli  intentions  and  his  survivor's  habit  of  keeping  all  options  open  while 
committing  himself  to  no  single  course  of  action. 

In  short,  the  situation  in  February  1985,  while  promising,  was  reminiscent  of  the 
intra-Arab  impasse  that  had  forced  Husayn"^  rejection  of  the  Reagan  Plan  in  1983. 
This  time,  Husayn  rushed  to  publicize  the  draft  agreement  before  the  PLO  could 
reverse  its  preliminary  acceptance,  but  apparently  the  accord  had  not  actually  been 
finalized.  Thus,  Jordan*ii  action,  while  outmaneuvering  the  PLO,  could  not  completely 
restrict  *Arafat  to  the  comer  into  which  Husayn  had  forced  him. 
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Coniequentfy,  while  the  1 1  February  Accord,  at  least  as  interpreted  by  Jordan,  was 

fenerally  in  line  with  US  policy,  it  lacked  some  vital  clarifications,  including  an 
unambiguous  expression  of  the  PLO*s  position  and  intentions.  These  were  the  issues 
on  which  US  diplomacy  would  concentrate  for  the  rest  of  1985,  in  seeking  to  push 
forward  a  peace  process.  Two  basic  problems  the  indeterminate  policy  of  the  PLO 
and  the  framework  within  which  negotiations  would  be  conducted  —  made  the  US 
task  difficult  and  complex. 

First,  PLO  policy  and  intentions.  The  US  had  to  explore  whether 'Arafat  was  really 
willing  to  accept  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338,  to  negotiate  seriously  with  Israel,  to 
abandon  the  use  of  terrorism,  and  to  agree  to  fmal  recognition  of  Israel.  Previous 
eiperienpc,  frinfotced  by 'Arafat^  behavior  m  1985,  showed  that  he  was  too  restiicted 
by  conflicts  within  the  PLO,  Syrian  threats,  fear  of  beiug  controlled  by  Jordan, 
historic  ideological  commitments  and  lack  of  control  over  his  own  organization  to 
take  such  a  m^or  step.  He  might  simply  be  maneuvering  for  US  recognition  without 
making  any  concomitant  concessions;  he  might  also  be  seeking  a  stronger  position, 
eg.,  a  military  presence  in  Jordan  or  even  control  over  the  West  Bank,  from  which  to 
continue  a  long-term  revolutionary  and  terrorist  campaign  against  Israel.  Successive 
US  administrations  had  preferred  a  Jordanian  option  precisely  because  they  deemed 
an  independent  Palestinian  state  under  'Arafat's  leadership  to  be  contrary  to  US 
national  interests.  Policymakers  asked  such  questions  as:  Would  such  a  state  really  be 
a  stabilizing  force  in  the  region  or  would  it  have  rcvanchist  ambitions  against  Israel  or 
even  Jordan  that  would  lead  to  t  urthcr,  chronic  violence?  Would  ihc  radical  stance  of 
many  of  the  PLO's  leaders  and  its  long  alliance  with  the  USSR  seriously  threaten  the 
Standing  ofthe  US  in  the  region?  Because  of  these  issues  Husayn's  approach  appealed 
to  the  Administration.  But,  by  the  same  token,  it  wanted  to  be  sure  that  Husayn  could 
keep  the  PLX>  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  leading  to  a  successful  diplomatic 
process  and  a  lastmg  peace. 

Second,  framework  for  negotiations.  Husayn  and  'Arafat  insisted  on  an 
international  conference  that  would  include  the  members  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
and  representatives  from  all  relevant  Arab  states.  Washington  and  Jerusalem  wanted 
direct  negotiations,  arguing  that  an  all-inclusive  international  conference  would  be 
doomed.  Damascus  could  be  expected  to  interfere  with  the  meeting  by  urging  the 
Arabs  to  intransigence.  Moscow  would  curry  Arab  favor  and  undermine  the 
moderates  by  raising  maximalist  demands.  These  very  considerations  had  led  both 
the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administrations  to  abandon  a  framework  like  that  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  in  which  the  US  and  USSR  would  be  co^hairs. 

During  the  six  months  alter  the  1 1  February  communique,  the  US  emphasised 
dipkmuttic  explorations  with  Jordan  and  Israel  for  ways  to  solve  the  issue  of 
Palestinian  pnrtifiq^on.  Failing  to  find  an  acceptable  joint  del^ation,  Washington 
shifted  its  emphasis  to  gaimng  a  compromise  on  the  diplomatic  framework  for  talks. 
The  fundamental  US  approach  on  the  representational  issue  was  to  give  the  PLO  a 
choice.  Either  'Arafat  could  find  some  format  for  indicating  his  willingness  to  recognize 
Israel  or  he  could  designate  pro-' Arafat  but  non-PLO  Palestinians  to  represent  his 
interest  in  preliminary  exchanges. 

Building  on  the  1 1  February  communique  and  the  expected  relative  flexibility  of 
Israel's  Prime  Minister  Peres,  the  Administration  began  a  major  effort  to  promote  a 
resolution  to  the  conflict  in  April.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Murphy 
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explained  the  new  policy:  'The  parties  in  the  region  have  imparted  a  new  momentum 
to  the  search  for  peace...  We  strongly  support  King  Husayn*s  efforts  to  mov  e  toward 
negotiations,  but  only  time  will  tell  whether  the  agreement  will  ultimately  enable  him 
to  do  so. "Shortly  thereafter,  with  Peres  expressing  his  willingness  to  negotiate  with  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.  Murphy  went  lo  the  ME  to  assess  the  situation. 
This  marked  the  begmning  ot  an  attempted  coordination  of  such  a  meeting.  On  a  visit 
to  Washington  in  late  May.  King  Husayn  presented  a  comprehensive  plan  for  moving 
the  process  forward.  This  four-stage  blueprint  demonstrated  both  the  promise  and  the 
weaknesses  that  distinguished  the  cuffent  phase  of  the  diplomatic  process: 

1 .  The  US  would  meet  with  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  deh^gation  that  would  include 
Palestinians  who  were  not  PLO  members  but  who  would  take  orders  frome  the  PLO. 

Israel  worried  that  such  a  meeting  would  constitute  US  recognition  of  the  PLO 
without  there  being  any  commensurate  Arab  concession.  The  Israeli  Government 
wanted  no  PLO  members  to  be  involved,  and  it  argued  that  members  of  the  PNC,  the 
Palestinian  Tariiament\  should  be  counted  as  PLO  members. 

The  Administration  was  willing  to  meet  with  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation 
that  included  even  PNC  members,  but  it  believed  that  the  meeting  should  not  take 
place  until  it  was  clear  that  the  exchange  would  not  lead  to  a  dead  end.  Hence, 
Washington  wanted  a  clear  indication,  if  not  outright  guarantees,  that  a  meelmg 
would  produce  progress  toward  direct  negotiations  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

Husayn  was  asked  to  submit  the  names  of  potential  Palestinian  participants,  and  he 
in  turn  requested  a  list  from  *Arafat.  The  result  was  disappointing:  the  list  presented 
by  the  PLO  in  July  consisted  (even  after  Jordanian  vetting),  almost  entirely  of  PLO 
activists.  When  Ptres  accepted  two  of  the  delegates  proposed  but  rejected  the  rest,  the 
PLO  withdrew  the  two  men's  names.  Despite  its  less  demanding  requirements, 
Washington  too  found  the  PLO-Jordanian  list  unacceptable,  because  almost  all  those 
named  on  it  were  clearly  mid-  and  top-level  PLO  leaders.  This  fact  contradicted  not 
only  the  US  position  that  there  would  be  no  recognition  ot  the  PLO  until  it  expressed 
a  willingness  to  recognize  Israel  and  stop  its  terrorism,  but  also  Uusayn's  own 
formula. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  US  meeting  with  a  Jordanian-Palestmian  delegation  was  to 
allow  for  US  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  self-determination, 
within  the  context  of  a  confederation  with  Jordan.  According  to  King  Husayn,  PLO 
leader  Yasir  *  Arafat  would  then  be  ready  to  announce  his  willingness  to  recognize  and 
negotiate  with  Israel  by  accepting  UN  Resolution  242. 

Shultz  wanted,  but  never  obtained,  PLO  confirmation  of  Husayn^  daim.  Although 
'Arafat  did  not  denounce  Husayn's  efforts,  his  most  important  colleagues  repeatedly 
contradicted  the  Jordanian  King's  assertion.  This  greatly  contributed  to  US 
skepticism  Just  as  the  Administration  wanted  a  meeting  between  Murphy  and  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  to  lead  to  direct  negotiations,  it  also  expected  the 
meeting's  immediate  aftermath  to  include  an  unambiguous  recognition  of  Israel  by 
'Arafat.  In  short,  events  cast  doubt  on  Husayn  s  ability  to  put  his  own  plan  into 
operation. 

3.  Husayn  proposed  that,  after  the  exchanges  of  recognition  in  Step  2,  the  US 
would  hold  another  meeting  with  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  that  would 
mdude  PLO  officiate,  and  they  would  discuss  the  detaite  for  an  international  peace 
conference.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  however,  the  statements  of  PLO  leaders 
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and  the  compontion  of  the  proposed  delegation  seemed  to  eliminate  Step  2  entirely. 
The  US  Government  was  in  effect  asked  to  recognize  the  PLO  and  accept  an 
international  conference  without  prior  assurances  of  any  changed  PLO  policy  or  of 
eventual  direct  negotiations. 

4.  An  international  conference  of  the  five  Security  Council  memben  and  Israel, 
Jordan,  Egypt.  Syria,  and  the  PLO  would  convene  to  produce  a  peace  agreement.  The 
US,  opposed  to  an  international  conference,  wanted  this  fourth  stage  to  be  a  direct, 
face-to-face  peace  conference  between  Israel  and  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation. 
While  Washington  was  more  flexible  about  permitting  PLO  involvement,  Israel 
eventually  proved  more  willing  to  compromise  on  a  multilateral  negotiating 
framework. 

Israel'Si  immediate  response  to  Husayn's  ideas  was  given  in  Prime  Minister  Peies* 
five-point  plan  on  1 1  June.  He  called  for  a  Jordanian-Palestinian-Israeli  summit  with 
US  partidpatioo.  The  UN  Security  Council'^  members  would  merely  endorse  the 
meeting,  without  participating  in  it  themselves.  Commented  Peres,  **!  believe  that 
Husayn  needs  peace  [and]  that  he  cannot  proceed  without  the  Palestinians  and, 
possibly  in  his  opinion,  without  the  PLO  either.** 

Despite  the  very  real  problems  and  differences,  the  Administration  knew  that  the 
gap  was  at  least  narrower  than  it  had  ever  been.  To  encourage  Husayn,  whose 
sincerity  was  admired  in  Washington,  the  State  Department  obtained  from  Congress 
$250m  in  economic  aid  for  Jordan  (previous  assistance  had  reached  only  $20m  ayear) 
and  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  major  arms  sale  as  well.  But  the  Administration  also 
expected  a  resolution  to  the  problems  of  the  joint  delegation.  PLO  recognition  of 
Israel,  linkage  between  the  steps  proposed  by  Husayn,  and  direct  negotiations  as 
opposed  to  an  international  conference.  This  required  a  better  offer  from  Husayn  and 
*Arafat  Murphy  said  in  late  June,  **If  1985  is  the  year  of  opportunity,  as  Arab  leaders 
si^,  then  the  Arabs  themsehes  are  going  to  have  to  make  some  hard  decisions.** 

Hopesfor  success  were  growingdimby  July,  when  the  Arabs  failed  to  produce  aHst 
acoqrtable  to  either  the  US  or  Israel  Drawing  on  its  experience  with  the  Reagan  Phm, 
the  Administration  put  the  burden  of  ensuing  progress  on  the  regional  actors 
themselves.  Certainly,  explained  Murphy,  there  had  been  a  **8ea  change"  in  the 
attitudes  of  some  Arabs,  but  the  timing  for  "a  big  push"  was  "not...  exclusive  [to  the] 
American  calendar".  In  contrast  to  the  emphasis  put  on  the  Reagan  Plan  in  1982-83, 
the  ME  was  not  in  1984-85  the  Administration's  top  priority.  And  in  contrast  to  its 
attitude  in  the  initial  198 1-82  era,  the  US  was  now  ready  to  make  serious  efforts  //'the 
possibility  of  success  seemed  promising.  Until  negotiations  were  imminent  or  prospects 
more  fluid,  the  White  House  would  leave  the  exploratory  phase  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department^  middle  leveL 

An  August  visit  by  Murphy  to  Jordan  did  not  succeed  in  removing  the  obstacles  to 
the  negotiations.  In  fact,  Jordanian  Prime  Minister  Zayd  al-Rifa*i  stated  that  his 
country  would  reject  any  US  demand  that  a  ineeting  lead  to  direct  Arab-Israeli  talks. 
Trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse,  the  State  Department  pursued  options.  One 
much-discussed  idea  was  that  a  major  US  arms  sale  to  Jordan  might  prod  Husayn 
toward  further  action.  There  were  two  problems,  however,  with  this  notion.  Most 
immediately,  the  sale  was  ensured  of  defeat  in  Congress,  many  of  whose  members 
regarded  it  as  an  appropriate  reward  for  ~  rather  than  an  incentive  to  —  Jordan's 
recognition  of,  and  negotiations  with,  Israel. 
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As  for  Syria,  its  ambitions  for  regional  power»  including  complete  domination  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Palestinian  question,  would  pose  a  threat  to  Jordan  if  King  Husayn 
were  to  proceed  with  serious  negotiations.  Syria's  assets  included  its  hegemonic 
position  in  Lebanon,  conirol  over  some  of  the  Palestinian  forces,  and  status  as  the 
USSR's  most  important  regional  ally.  Damascus  had  proven  its  determination  by 
outlasting  Israeli  and  L  S  attempts  to  put  anti-Syrian  factors  into  power  in  Lebanon; 
Syria's  control  over  Lebanon  was  limited  and,  further,  based  on  skillful  manipulation 
of  its  warring  dements,  but  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  was  no  better  equipped  than  any 
other  outside  force  to  impose  a  political  solution. 

Certainly,  by  conmiitting  himself  to  the  support  of  anti- Arafat  Palestinians,  Asad 
had  forfeited  the  very  flexibility  that  had  gained  him  his  podtion  in  Lebanon.  Syrian 
attempts  to  control  the  FLO  only  drove  *Arafat  closer  to  Husayn,  and  this  new 
alignment  increased  the  determination  of  Damascus  to  block  any  process  that  would 
coalesce  its  enemies  (Israel  and  the  US)  and  rivals  (Egypt,  Jordan,  and  'Arafat's 
PLO).  For  .Syria,  successful  negotiations  were  anathema,  not  because  they  might 
prevent  it  from  regaining  the  Israel-occupied  Golan  Heights  (a  relatively  minor  issue) 
but,  rather,  because  they  would  create  a  new  balance  of  power  permanently  threatening 
to  reduce  Syria  to  second-rate  status  in  the  Arab  world. 

Nevertheless,  considering  the  undoubted  US  support  of  Jordan  in  the  event  of  a 
Syrian  invasion,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  hostile  Israeli  and  Iraqi  forces  on  its  border, 
Damascus  was  unlikely  to  send  its  Army  into  Jordan.  The  real  danger  was  that  it 
would  mtensify  its  campaign  of  terrorism,  assassination,  and  subversion  against 
Anraum.  Further,  the  underiying  problenis  of  the  peace  process  had  less  to  do  with  the 
question  of  Jordanian  confidence  in  the  US  (which  the  arms  sale  would  siqiposedly 
strengthen),  or  with  Husayn's  fear  of  a  Syrian  attack,  than  they  did  with  the  constraints 
that  PI.O  inflexibility  imposed  on  the  Jordanian  Government.  Jordan's  possessing 
more  guns  would  not  change  the  necessity  that,  if  the  peace  process  were  to  continue, 
'Arafat  be  forthcoming  about  recognizing  Israel  and  engaging  in  direct  negotiations. 

The  Administration's  hopes  were  pinned  on  Husayn's  visit  to  the  US  in  September. 
The  White  House  sent  notification  of  the  $1,9  bn  arms  sale  —  which  included  forty 
advanced  fighter  planes  and  twelve  mobile  anti-aircraft  missile  batteries,  as  well  as 
Stinger  surface-to-air  missiles  —  to  Congress  on  17  September  1985.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  sale  would  give  Husayn  an  additional  push  at  that  critical  moment.  If  the 
King  did  not  give  assurances  persuasive  to  Congress,  the  Administration  could 
withdraw  the  proposal. 

Husayn  declared  at  the  UN,  "We  are  prepared  to  negotiate,  under  appropriate 
auspices,  with  the  Government  of  Israel,  promptly  and  directly,  under  the  basic  tenets 
of  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  ,^.^8."  He  maintained,  of  course,  that  an 
international  conference  provided  appropriate  auspices  for  negotiations,  but  he  went 
a  bit  further,  defining  it  as  an  umbrella  framework  for  direct  talks  rather  than  as  a 
substitute  for  them. 

After  his  meeting  with  Husayn  on  30  September,  President  Reagan  remarked, 
**Jordan  has  been  moving  steadily  and  courageously  forward  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  negotiated  settlement  in  the  conflict  in  the  ME  [and]  has  not  wavered  despite 
attacks  and  threats.**  Washington^  goal  was  still  **direct  negotiations,  under 
appropriate  auspices,  before  the  end  of  [the]  year.** 

But  Husaynli  visit  was  disappointing  to  the  Administration.  The  iCuig  had  brought 
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no  new  ideas  and  would  not  publicly  declare  an  end  to  the  state  of  belligerency  with 
Israel.  The  two  sides  were  no  closer  to  setting  up  a  meeting  with  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  delegation.  The  peace  process  seemed  stalled  after  eight  months  of 
intensive  efforts.  When  Congress  postponed  consideration  of  the  arms  sale  until  1 
March  1986  (if  direct  talks  started  before  then,  the  sale  would  be  dealt  with  earlier), 
the  White  House  did  not  forcefully  object.  Jordan  responded  by  easing  its  relations 
with  Syria  (Amman  pledged  to  cease  support  for  Syrian  Islamic  fundamentalist 
revolutionanes )  without  sacrificing  its  option  to  continue  the  peace  process  when,  and 
if^  that  seemed  a  promising  move. 

The  ensuing  crisis  o>ver  terrorism  and  reprisal,  then,  did  m>t  in  itself  stymie  ^ 
process,  for  umesolvable  problems  and  conflicting  positions  had  already  been  well 
defined.  Still,  the  PLOli  continued  terrorism,  long  a  factor  inhibiting  American  and 
Israeli  willingness  to  recognize  and  negotiate  with  the  oiganization,  became  a  primary 
issue  in  late  April.  The  PLO  was  supposedly  following  a  new,  "diplomatic"  course, 
when  Israel  intercepted  and  sank  a  boat  carrying  a  PLO  terrorist  task  force  which  had 
been  dispatched  to  Israel  from  Algeria  by  KhaHl  al-Wazir,  'Arafat's  right-hand  man. 
US  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  warned  against  terrorism,  saying,  "Those  who 
perpetrate  violence  deal  themselves  out  of  the  peace  process." 

The  issues  that  had  inhibited  that  process  from  February  to  September  had  been 
political  ones.  Now  international  tensions  and  attention  increased  with  a  series  of 
dramatic  events  involving  terrorist  attacks  and  reprisals.  These  developments  posed  a 
number  of  challenges  for  US  policy  which  echoed  earlier  concerns.  During  its  first 
year  in  office,  responding  to  President  Carter^  problems  with  the  Iran  hostage  crisis, 
the  Reagan  Administration  had  declared  that  countering  terrorism  was  one  of  its  top 
priorities.  Nevertheless,  little  or  nothing  had  been  accomplished  during  the  years  since 
to  reduce  attacks  against  Americans  or  to  develop  ways  of  dealing  with  the  growing 
state  sponsorship  of  terrorism. 

Terrorism  had  earlier  been  instrumental  in  destroying  the  Marines'  mission  in 
Lebanon.  Also,  seven  .Americans  had  been  kidnapped  and  held  hostage  for  well  over  a 
year  by  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  in  Beirut.  The  Administration  quietly  warned 
Iran  that  retaliation  would  follow  if  any  of  them  were  harmed.  The  While  House  had 
courted  a  reputation  for  toughness,  but,  in  fact,  in  various  terrorist  incidents  it  did  not 
carry  out  reprisals  or  even  attempt  rescue  missions. 

Both  the  political  entanglements  that  terrorism  could  create  and  the  cautious  US 
policy  belied  by  the  hard-line  rhetoric  were  vividly  illustrated  when,  in  June  1985,  a 
TWA  airliner  was  seized  by  Slii*ite  fundamentalist  hijackers  and  flown  to  Beirut.  One 
American  passenger  was  murdered  and  thiryniine  others  wm  held  for  seventeen 

days. 

The  Administration  faced  a  complex  situation.  While  the  hijacking  had  been 
carried  out  by  pro-Iranian  Fundamentalists,  much  control  over  the  situation  quickly 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Nabih  Barri,  leader  of  the  Amal  Shi'ite  group.  Barri  was  an 
ally  of  Syria  and  a  Communal  Nationalist  who  had  little  interest  in  Islamic  revolution 
or  in  war  with  the  US  or  Israel  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  crisis,  then,  had  more  to  do 
with  the  ramifications  of  Lebanese  politics,  each  group  trying  to  prove  its  militancy 
and  effectiveness,  than  it  did  with  US  policy  or  interests.  The  hijackers*  primary 
denumd  was  that  Israel  free  Shi'ite  militiamen  and  terrorists  captured  in  South 
Lebanon.  Israel  was  already  in  the  process  of  letting  them  go,  but  the  real  political 
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prize  was  the  credit  for  this  which  diiTerent  Shi'tte  groups  tried  to  appropriate. 

Ofindally,  the  US  refused  to  negotiate  with,  or  meet  the  demands  of,  terrorists.  In 
practice  and  in  private,  it  urged  Israel  to  release  the  prisoners.  Syria,  worried  about 
the  spreading  of  pro- Iranian  Islamicism  in  Lebanon,  uscditsleverage  with  the  Shi'ite 
groups,  and  the  hostages  were  finally  released  safely. 

Terrorist  incidents  may  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  they  rarely  alter  political  circumstances.  Media  coverage  of  the  TWA  hostage 
crisis  reached  unprecedented  proportions  in  the  US»  but  the  affair  had  little  or  no 
lasting  polhictl  jmpact.  It  produoed  neither  a  US-Syrian  rapprochement  nor  any 
serious  US-Israeli  friction.  But  it  did  demonstrate  the  continued  unoertaiitty  of  US 
political  leaders  and  the  general  public  about  how  to  deal  with  terrorism.  Polls 
showed  that  most  Americans  wanted  the  hostage  to  be  released  even  if  this  required 
acquiescing  to  terrorist  demands.  A  US  attempt  to  organize  an  international  boycott 
of  Beirut's  insecure  airport  gained  almost  no  support,  even  from  allies.  In  a  major 
speech.  President  Reagan  attacked  Iran  and  Libya,  but  not  Syria  or  Iraq,  as  countries 
which  supported  terrorism,  but  the  debate  within  the  US  Government  about  how  to 
deal  with  it  remained  unresolved. 

Some  observers  claimed  that  the  situation  lowered  US  credibility.  One  of  the 
terrorists  jeered,  "The  American  war  machine  is  nothing  but  a  child's  toy",  and 
argued  that  the  hijacking  demonstrated  the  ''ability  of  the  oppressed  to  confront 
America*'.  Yet,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah,  the  US  withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  and 
numerous  other  policy  setbacks,  few  ME  leaders  seemed  to  doubt  that  America  was  a 
great  power.  Instead,  complaining  that  the  US  was  a  bully,  they  clamored  for 
American  aid,  arms,  technology,  support  and  mediation  on  a  range  of  issues. 

The  series  of  events  in  September-October  1985  revived  some  of  these  controversies 
throughout  the  region.  Several  attacks  against  Israeli  civilians  culminated  on  25 
September  1985  in  the  brutal  murder  of  three  Israelis  in  Cyprus.  Israel  blamed  the 
PLO  and  bombed  PLO  offices  in  Tunisia  on  1  October.  Six  days  later,  Palestinian 
terrorists  with  close  links  to  the  PLO  hijacked  an  Italian  cruise  ship,  the  Achille 
Lauro,  murdering  an  elderly,  crippled  American.  Three  days  after  that,  an  Egyptian 
airliner  carrying  the  three  terrorists  was  forced  by  US  fighter  planes  to  land  in  Italy, 
where  the  three  men  were  tried  and  convicted. 

A  number  of  apparent,  but  ultimately  short-lived,  frictions  arose  for  the  US  from 
these  developments.  Much  was  made  of  conflicting  statements  between  President 
Reagan  and  State  Department  officials  about  Israeli  raid  against  PLO  facilities  in 
Tunisia.  The  President  said  that  Israel  and  other  nations  had  the  right  to  strike  back  at 
terrorism  if  **they  [could]  pick  out  the  people  responsible**.  George  Shultz's  statement 
was  more  critical  and  stressed  regret  for  Tunisian  casualties.  The  US  abstained  on  a 
UN  resolution  that  condemned  Israel  for  the  attack  without  mentioning  the  foreign- 
backed  terrorist  attacks  that  had  motivated  it.  Although  the  ambiguity  need  not  have 
been  so  marked,  it  did  reflect  diverse  American  interests:  an  ally  of  Israel  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  counter-terrorism,  the  US  was  also  an  ally  of  several  Arab 
states,  including  Tunisia,  and  a  mediator  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Relations  were  strained  with  Italy,  which  had  refused  US  requests  to  extradite  the 
terrorists  while  letting  PLO  leader  Abu  Abbas,  the  apparent  mastermind  of  the 
hijacking,  flee  the  country;  they  were  also  stramed  with  Egypt,  which  resented  the  US 
having  taken  action  agamst  one  of  its  planes  despite  the  fact  that  President  Husni 
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Mubarak  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  release  of  the  AdtWe  Laura's 
passengers.  These  tensions  should  not  be  overstated.  The  Italians  were  soon  forced  to 
admit  that  Abu  Abbas  had  organized  the  Achille  Lauro  attack;  the  Egyptians  later 
accepted  US  assistance,  when  terrorists  hijacked  one  of  their  planes  to  Malta.  When 
the  heat  of  specific  terrorist  incidents  dissipated,  tempers  cooled  as  well. 

As  for  the  peace  process,  which  was  already  in  significant  trouble,  the  Achille  iMuro 
affair  made  the  PLO  seem  less  attractive  as  a  negotiating  partner  and  less  credible  as  a 
moderate  organization.  Plans  lor  a  meeting  between  a  Jordanian-PLO  delegation  and 
Great  Britain  (which  was  intended  as  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  long-awaited  US 
oonferenoe  with  this  Arab  group)  collapsed  when  the  PLO  refused  to  sign  a  statement 
that  would  imply  willingness  to  recognize  IsraeL  Amman  joined  London  in  criticizing 
*Arafat 

Hopes  of  progress  survived  but  the  chances  of  a  breakthrouj^  diminished 

considerably,  even  aftor  Peres  made  a  conciliatory  speech  at  the  UN  in  late  October. 
The  Isradi  Prime  Minister  put  forth  the  idea  that  direct  talks  could  be  initiated  with 
Siqqport  from  an  international  forum  —  a  concession  to  Jordan's  desire  for  such  an 
umbrella  framework.  He  also  expressed  willingness  to  meet  with  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  delegation  "comprising  delegates  that  represent  peace,  not  terror",  an 
implication  that  he  would  accept  PLO  delegates  if  that  organization's  policy  changed. 

Perhaps  Shultz  provided  the  best  summary  of  the  situation  after  the  year's 
experience  with  the  peace  process.  "The  PLO",  he  said,  "has  been  involved  in  recent 
weeks,  as  in  the  past,  in  acts  of  terror  and  violence;  and  I  don*t  see  how  those  who  are 
perpetrating  terror  and  violence  against  one  of  the  parties  deserve  a  place  at  a  peace 
table.  So,  those  who  are  ready  to  sit  down  with  Israel  and  try  to  work  out  peace,  those 
who  accept  Resolutions  242  and  338,  and  those  who  are  prepared  to  stop  the  so-called 
*armed  struggle'  deserve  a  place  at  the  peace  table,  whatever  their  \mM  may  be — and 
those  who  aren\  willing  to  do  that  donH  deserve  a  place,  in  my  opinion.*' 

As  this  statement  indicates.  1985  was  generally  a  year  of  close  US-Israeli 
cooperation.  Aid  from  the  US  was  at  an  all-time  high,  amounting  to  one-quarter  of 
the  entire  US  foreign  assistance  program.  This  relationship  was  used  successfully  to 
pressure  Israel  toward  an  economic  austerity  program  to  deal  with  its  severe  inflation. 
In  April,  the  US  ratified  a  Free  Trade  Area  agreement  to  encourage  the  transfer  of 
trade  and  technology.  However,  in  November  1985,  US  Navy  employee  Jonathan 
Pollard  was  arrested  for  stealing  intelligence  reports  on  the  Arab  world  for  Israel,  and 
bilateral  friction  and  some  restrictions  on  the  exchange  of  information  foUowed. 

Compared  to  the  US  diplomatic  efforts  on  the  peace  process,  other  ME  issues 
remained  secondary  during  1984-85.  In  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  the  US  remained 
supportive  of  Baghdad.  The  two  Governments  reestablished  diplomatic  relations,  US 
companies  he^ied  build  new  Iraqi  oil  pipelines  and  the  Administration  gave  Iraq 
import  cndits.  At  Iraq'k  request,  the  US  also  urged  friendly  nations  to  stop  selling 
arms  to  Iran. 

As  with  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  varied  US  interests  in  the  Gulf  forced  some 
complex  calculations  over  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  While  the  greatest  immediate  threat 
was  an  Iranian  victory  or  subversion  that  would  endanger  the  friendly  Persian  Gulf 
monarchies,  US  leaders  also  had  to  take  into  account  the  danger  that,  cornered,  Iran 
might  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  help.  The  resulting  policy  was  one  of  public 
neutrality  regarding  the  war  combined  with  a  tih  toward  Iraq.  American  willingness 
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to  criticize  Iraq  about  its  use  of  poison  gas  in  combat  demonstrated  the  former  stance; 
Baghdad's  long-awaited  decision  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with  Washington 
e\  idcnced  the  latter.  The  1 1  equent  and  mistaken  suggestions  of  Iraqi  leaders  and  some 
other  Gulf  Arabs  i.e.,  that  a  determined  US  could  bring  the  war  to  an  end  — 
demonstrated  their  continued  belief  in,  and  even  exaggeration  of.  US  power. 

The  oil  glut  and  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries'  declining 
control  over  the  international  petroleum  market  meant  that  the  Gulf  region,  while  still 
important,  was  less  strategically  critical  for  the  US  than  it  had  been.  This  development, 
and  past  disappointments  in  Saudi  help  with  earlier  US  peacemaking  efforts, 
heightened  the  Administration'ii  skepticism  about  Saudi  Arabials  potential  for  hdpf ul 
diplomacy. 

Two  other  countries  attracted  more  US  attention:  Libya  and  Egypt.  Libyan  leader 
Mu*ammar  Qadhdhafrs  increasingly  active  and  open  support  of  terrorism  raised 
growing  concern  in  Washington.  Evidence  of  Libyan  involvement  in  some  of  the 
terrorist  incidents  in  the  fall  of  1985,  and  of  subsequent  attacks  on  civilians  at  the 
Rome  and  Vienna  airports  in  December,  produced  growing  tensions.  The  US 
increased  economic  pressure  on  Libya  by  reducing  its  remaining  bilateral  trade  and 
forbidding  US  citizens  and  companies  to  work  in  Libya. 

In  March  1986,  US  naval  forces  held  maneuvers  in  the  Gull  of  Sirte,  which  despite 
Libya's  claiming  it  as  its  territory,  had  been  recognized  as  international  waters. 
When  American  ships  crossed  into  the  Gulf,  past  what  Qadhdhafi  had  proclaimed  to 
be  the  **Line  of  Death**,  they  were  attaclnd  by  Libyan  planes.  In  the  ensuing 
confrontation,  several  Libyan  patrol  boats  were  sunk  and  radar  installations  on  shore 
were  destroyed. 

Additional  terrorist  attacks  —  particularly  a  bomb  that  was  detonated  on  a  TWA 
plane  over  Greece,  leading  to  four  deaths,  and  a  bomb  set  off  in  a  West  Berlin 
discotheque  where  an  American  soldier  was  killed  —  strirred  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  retaliate.  US  planes  bombed  targets  in  Libya,  including  Qadhdhafi's 
personal  compound  and  airfields,  in  April  1986.  The  raid  was  assisted  by  Great 
Britain  but  was  criticized  by  other  West  European  states. 

Although  the  immediate  US  concern  with  Libya  was  terrorism,  Qadhdhafi's 
activities  in  Sudan  were  also  a  matter  of  concern.  After  the  successful  April  1985  coup 
against  Sudan*^  pro-Egyptian  and  pro-US  President,  Ja*far  al-Numayri,  Libya  sent  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  many  agents  to  Sudan  in  an  effort  to  influence  its  politics. 
While  US-Sudanese  relations  were  still  fairly  good,  anxieQr  about  Lilian  influence 
remained,  and  they  may  become  a  major  issue  in  the  future. 

In  Egypt,  President  Husni  Mubarak  moved  slightly  away  from  the  late  President 
Anwar  al-Sadat's  policy  of  a  highly  publicized,  close  alignment  with  the  US,  but  he 
protected  the  relationship  that  had  provided  Fgypt  with  $10  bn  in  aid  over  the  last 
decade.  Egypt  remained  the  second-biggest  recipient  of  US  assistance  in  the  world; 
with  Israel's  repayment  of  earlier  loans  taken  into  account,  Egypt  received  in  fact  the 
largest  amount  of  net  US  aid  m  1984-85. 

A  potential  area  of  friction  in  this  regard,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  also 
host  to  the  largest  number  of  US  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
employees  in  the  world.  While  AID  tried  to  ensure  that  the  money  was  well  and 
honestly  spent,  some  Egyptians  resented  the  process.  They  were  also  angered  by  the 
US  seizure  of  its  plane  after  the  Achille  Lauro  affair.  Bilaleral  relations  remained 
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ttiong,  however,  and  when  an  Egyptian  plan  was  hijacked  by  terrorists  a  few  weeks 
later,  Cairo  asked  for  US  assistance  in  handling  the  crisis. 

Despite  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  and  uncertainties  of  ME  politics,  then,  the 
overall  strategic  and  political  situation  in  the  region  was  not  unfavorable  to  US 

interests  during  the  period  under  review.  Terrorism,  often  aimed  at  Americans, 
hypnotized  the  media  and  caused  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life,  but  it  hardly  de- 
stabilized the  fundamental  position  of  the  US  in  the  ME.  Islamic  Fundamentalism 
proved  incapable  of  making  successful,  or  even  serious,  revolutionary  challenges  to 
regimes  friendly  to  the  US.  The  Lebanese  civil  war  raged  on,  but  the  nightmare  of 
absolute  Syrian  domination  faded.  A  bloody  Iraqi-Iranian  war  remained  indecisive 
bm  diowed  no  sign  of  spreading  or  endangering  the  Peciian  GulfV  <A  ex^^ 
significant,  the  US  retained  a  wide  variety  of  allies,  while  the  USSR^  mfluenoe 
lemained  extremely  limited. 

If  the  Iranian  levolntion  and  the  failure  of  US  leverage  in  Lebanon  demonstrated 
the  limits  of  American  power,  especially  military  power,  in  the  region,  1984-85 
provided  a  lesson  on  the  continuing  importance  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  roles 
of  the  US.  Its  attempts  to  mediate  —  and  its  failure  to  resolve  —  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  often  seemed  to  elicit  acrimonious  reactions  in  the  area,  yet  it  was  still 
universally  acknowledged  that  only  Washington  could  foster  any  peaceful  settlement. 

In  hne  with  its  broader  ideological  framework,  the  Administration  was  willing  to 
act  strongly  on  terrorism  despite  the  reluctance  of  European  allies.  By  the  end  of  the 
period  analyzed  here,  this  had  become  an  issue  of  paramount  importance  in  US 
policy. 

Another  conclusion  accepted  by  the  Reagan  Administration  was  that  regional 
forces  had  to  take  the  lead  in  solving  their  own  conflicts.  The  US  could  assist  in  this 
process  but  could  not  break  through  the  resbtance  of  those  directly  mvolved  m  any 
dispute.  The  Administration  was  somewhat  disillusioned  about  the  possibility  that 

the  PLO,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Syria  might  play  a  constructive  role  in  negotiations,  but 
US  policymakers  understood  the  importance  of  trying  to  move  forward.  They  would 
now  be  more  realistic  about  the  process.  The  strong  US-Israeli  relationship  had  been 
reinforced  by  President  Reagan's  personal  thinking,  but  the  year  s  experience  had 
registered  with  officials  like  Secretary  of  Stale  Shultz.  They  had  been  genuinely 
frustrated  by  their  efforts  to  negotiate  seriously  with  the  Arabs,  to  bring  the  PLO  into 
the  diplomatic  process,  to  gain  assistance  from  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  improve  relauons 
with  states  like  Syria  and  Libya. 

Barry  Rabin 
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Moscow  and  the  Middle  East  in  1985 


Nineteen  eighty-five  was  a  year  of  mixed  success  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East*  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Moscow  showed  increasing  concern  that  the 
*Arafat-Hasayn  agreement,  endorsed  by  Egyptian  President  Husni  Mubarak,  might 
lead  to  a  new  Arab-Israeli  peace  agreement  brokered  by  the  US.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  who  took  power  in  March, 
sent  a  series  of  signals  to  Israel  that  it  might  consider  both  increasing  the  flow  of 
Soviet  Jewish  emigres  and  reestabhshing  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  if  Israel 
would  agree  to  Moscow's  participation  in  a  Middle  East  peace  conference.  When  the 
peace  process  wab  derailed  by  a  sharp  upsurge  in  ME  terrorism,  however,  Soviet 
interest  in  improving  its  ties  with  Israel  diminished  markedly,  and  nothing  more 
resulted  from  the  Soviet-Israeli  contacts  than  an  agreeement  in  principle  between 
Poland,  one  of  Moscow^  East  European  allies,  and  Israel,  to  establish  interest 
sections  in  foreign  embassies  m  each  others  capitals. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  diplomatic  ledger,  Moscow  was  to  score  some  limited 
gains  in  the  ME  in  1985.  Perhaps  the  most  inqiortant  came  in  the  Sudan,  where,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  pro- Western  and  pro-Egyptian  Ja'far  al-Numayri  regime  in 
April,  the  new  Sudanese  Government  moved  to  take  a  more  neutral  position  in  both 
East- West  and  intra-Arab  affairs.  Moscow  also  succeeded  in  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  in  1985.  while  King 
Husayn's  partial  estrangement  from  Yasir 'Arafat  and  Jordan's  rapprochement  with 
Syria,  Moscow's  closest  ally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  could  also  be  considered 
positive  developmenis  for  Moscow. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  Soviet  efforts  to  end  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  it  not  only 
continued  but  escalated.  In  addition  three  Soviet  diplomats  were  held  hostage  for  a 
month  in  Beirut  and  one  was  murdered,  while  Mosoowli  erstwhile  ally,  Mi^ammar 
al-Qadhdhafi  of  Libya,  remained  a  mixed  blessing  —  at  best  —  for  Moscow.  While 
the  USSR  approved  otYoA  rapprochement  with  the  Sudan,  his  confrontation  with  his 
other  neighbors  frequently  caused  problems  for  Moscow.  Thus,  the  Libyan-Tunisian 
confrontation  pushed  Tunisia  closer  to  the  U  S ,  but  while  Moscow  was  to  profit  from 
increased  anti-American  sentiment  in  Egypt  after  the  US  forced  down  an  Egyptian 
plane  carrying  the  hijackers  of  the  Achille  Lauro,  the  subsequent  hijacking  of  an 
Egyptian  plane  to  Malta  by  terrorists  thought  by  Egypt  to  have  ties  to  Libya,  and  US 
efforts  in  aiding  the  Egyptian  Government  to  subdue  the  hijackers  ci  the  Egyptian 
plane,  somewhat  diminished  the  impact  of  the  AchiUe  Lauro  episode  on  American- 
Egyptian  relations.  In  addition,  while  Moscow  decided  to  send  SAM-S  missiles  to 
Ubya  following  the  Soviet-American  summit  in  November,  Libyals  praise  for  (and 
possible  assistance  to)  the  terrorists  who  attacked  the  Vienna  and  Rome  airports  in 
late  December  was  to  lead  to  a  series  of  major  American-Libyan  confrontations  in 
early  1986,  during  which  Moscow  stood  aside  as  the  US  bombed  the  SAM-5s  and 
other  Libyan  military  installations — actions  that  were  to  hurt  the  USSR's  credibility 
in  the  Arab  world. 
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As  1985  began,  Moscow's  primary  worry  was  that  an  Arab  alignment  would  lorm, 
consisting  of  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Yasir  'Arafat's  wing  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organizatton  (PLO).  The  Soviets  feaied  that  Egypt,  a  signatory  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  prooeis  strongly  opposed  by  Moscow,  would  be  less  isolated,  difdomaticaUy,  in 
the  Aiab  world  as  a  resiilt  of  Mubarak^  ties  to  'Arafat  and  King  Husayn,  while 
Moscow'h  main  Arab  ally,  Syria,  would  be  further  isolated.  Indeed,  as  198S  bepn,  the 
Arab  world  could  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  main  camps.  There  was  what  might 
be  called  the  Egyptian  camp,  consisting  of  Egypt,  Sudan,  Somalia  and  Oman.  All  four 
states  had  either  openly,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  or  tacitly  supported  Camp  David;  all 
had  denounced  the  Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghanistan;  and  all  had  major 
military  relationships  with  the  US  which  included  joint  military  exercises.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  was  the  so-called  Front  of  Steadfastness  and  Resistance, 
which  bitterly  opposed  Camp  David  and  was  generally  supportive  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  Syria,  Libya  and  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY;  South 
Yemen)  were  the  main  countries  in  this  alignment,  although  Algeria  and  elements  of 
the  PLO  also  shared  some  of  its  policy  perspectives  and  leceived  arms  from  Moscow. 
Nonetheless,  there  were  serious  divisions  within  the  Steadfastness  Front:  both  Algeria 
and  most  of  the  PIX>  opposed  Ubyan  and  Syrian  aid  to  Iran  in  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war; 
Algma  wasdeariy  unhappy  that  Libya  signed  an  alliance  with  its  enemy  Morocco,  in 
1984;  and  'Arafat  and  Asad  were  bitter  enemies.  In  the  middle  of  the  Arab  spectrum 
were  such  countries  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Iraq,  the 
UAE  and  the  Yemeni  Arab  Republic  (YAR:  North  Yemen).  Receiving  weapons  from 
both  East  and  West,  they  had  in  common  with  the  Egyptian-led  camp  an  aversion  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  but  they  shared  with  the  Steadfastness  Front  an 
opposition  to  Camp  David;  they  also  seemed  more  willing  to  sign  a  peace  agreement 
with  Israel  than  were  Steadfastness  Front  members  Syria,  Libya  and  the  PDRY. 
Moscow's  w  orry  was  that  this  centrist  gouping  was  moving  toward  Egypt,  as  Jordan's 
decision  in  September  1984  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  suggested.  The 
frequent  meetings  between  Mubarak  and  Husayn  (which  led  to  such  cooperative 
projects  as  a  ferry  service  and  even  military  maneuvers),^  as  well  as  between  *Arafat 
and  Mubarak  also  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  a  movement  had  begun.  Egyptls 
readmission  to  the  Islamic  Conference  in  19S4  and  to  the  Uamlc  Development  Bank 
in  early  February  1 985,^  (and  later  to  the  Arab  Sports  Union  in  August  1985)*  were 
further  signs  of  such  a  trend. 

Consequently,  the  Soviets  reacted  negatively  when  it  was  announced  in  Amman  in 
mid-February  that  Husayn  and  'Arafat  had  reached  an  agreement  on  a  joint 
negotiating  strategy  for  the  ME  peace  process.  Its  rapid  endorsement  by  Mubarak 
was  equally  aggravating  to  the  Soviets.  1  hey  did  ncii  attack  Jordan  or  hgypt  directly, 
inasmuch  as  Moscow  still  had  hopes  of  ultimately  weaning  both  away  from  the  US  (a 
Soviet-Jordanian  arms  agreement  had  just  been  signed),^  but  the  displeasure  was 
dear.  Pravda  stated  on  20  February  that  while  the  aoecMrd  had  received  favorable 
comment  from  '*offidal  circles**  in  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Saudi  Arabia,  it  had  been 
''resolutely  condemned**  in  Syria,  the  PDRY  and  "certain  other  Arab  countries**,  as 
well  as  by  leaders  of  ''most  Palestinian  orgimizations**.  In  an  indirect  critique  of 
Husayn  and  'Arafat,  Pravda  dted  the  opponents  of  the  agreement,  noting: 

The  agreement  will  result  in  a  further  exacerbation  of  differences  within  the 
Palestinian  Resistance  Movement,  will  subvert  the  authority  and  role  of  the 
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PLO  as  the  sole  legitiiiiate  lepiesentative  of  the  Palestinian  people,  and  will 
weaken  the  PLX)*k  ties  to  the  forces  fighting  for  liberation  and  progress. 

Commenting  on  what  it  considered  to  be  the  very  positive  reactions  of  the  US  and 
Israel  to  the  agreement,  Fravda  concluded: 

Judging  from  reactions  to  the  Amman  agreement  in  the  US  and  in  Israel — two 
countries  that,  as  is  known,  are  attempting  to  impose  unequal  and  separate 
deals  on  the  Arabs  —  people  there  are  expecting  Jordan  and  the  PLO  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  resistance  to  US-Israeli  plans  in  the  M£.^ 

One  week  later,  the  Soviet  response  became  more  sharp.  Tass  quoted  the  joint 
statement  of  a  meeting  of  Arab  Communist  parties  in  Damascus: 

The  Amman  agreement  threatens  the  cause  of  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Palestinian  revolution,  deepens  the  split  among  the  ranks  of  the  PLO,  leads  to 
a  deepening  of  the  differences  between  the  Arab  states  and  opens  the  way  to 
strengthening  American-Israeli  influence  in  the  region.^ 

Soviet  propaganda  grew  sharper  in  tone  during  subsequent  weeks.  On  8  March 
Pravda  complained  tliat  the  Amman  agreement  failed  to  deal  with  two  critical  issues, 
Le.,  the  creation  of  an  independent  PalestiniaB  Stale  and  the  PLO%  participation  in 
the  settlement  process  as  the  sole  Intimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
The  Pravda  article  abo  asserted  that  the  agreement  contradicted  the  dedsion  of  the 
Arab  Summit  at  Fez  m  1982. 

With  the  announcement  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Murphy's  trip  to 
the  MF  to  help  arrange  a  joint  Palestinian-Jordanian  negotiating  team  acceptable  to 
Israel,  Moscow  began  to  directly  critici/e  Hgypiian  President  Mubarak's  efforts  to 
expedite  the  peace  process.  Writing  in  the  Soviet  Foreign  policy  weekly  New  Times^ 
O.  Famin  noted: 

President  Mubarak's  initiative  has  been  rightly  interpreted  by  the  Arab 
progressive  forces  as  a  call  for  direct  separate  talks  between  Israel  and  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  under  the  American-Egyptian  aegis,  and  as 
an  attempt  both  to  get  the  Camp  David  process  going  again  and  to  draw  other 
countries  into  it  thereby  proving  that  Sadat's  policy  was.  in  fact,  correct.  If  this 
initiative  proves  successful,  they  note  a  second  phase  of  the  Camp  David 
process  would  be  complete.  The  Palestinians  would  be  granted  administrative 
autonomy  —  a  substitute  for  thdr  legitimate  national  rights. 

In  short,  those  Arab  circles  who  rciject  the  Amman  agreement  and  the 
Mubarak  mitiattve  and  who  call  for  an  uncompromismg  struggle  for  a  just 
solution  of  the  Palestinian  problem — the  key  aspect  of  a  ME  settlement  —  are 
proved  to  be  correct.  The  facts  show  once  again  that  the  Arabs  can  win  their 
just  cause  not  by  relying  on  the  US  or  Western  Europe,  but  by  forming  a  united 
front  of  their  countries  against  the  American-Israeli  'strategic  cooperation*, 
against  Imperialism  and  Zionism.^ 

This,  then,  was  the  rather  negative  ME  situation  which  greeted  the  new  Soviet 
leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  as  he  took  power  in  March.  Fortunately  for  Gorbachev, 
however,  both  the  American  and  the  Egyptian  ME  positions  were  weakened  by  the 
overthrow  of  Sudanese  leader  Ja*far  al-Numayri  in  early  April.  Numayri  had  long. 
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dose  ties  with  both  Egypt  and  the  US,^  and  the  regime  which  replaced  him  quickly 
dittanoed  Itself  firom  these  cowitries  despite  its  initial  statements  that  it  favored 
continued  dose  relations  with  thein.10  Thus,  one  week  after  the  coup,  the  new 
Sudanese  leader  General  *Abd  al-Rahnum  Siwar  al-Dahab  noted  that  he  had  moved 
to  improve  rdations  with  the  USSR  and  its  two  major  African  allies,  Ethiopia  and 
Libya;**  a  week  later,  Libya  and  Sudan  had  resumed  their  diplomatic  relations.  While 
this  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  ending  Libyan  support  for  Sudanese  itbel  leader  Joseph 
Garang.  the  US  became  more  concerned  when  Libyan  leader  Mu'ammar  al-Qadhdhafi 
visited  Khartoum  in  May'^  and  when  a  military  logistic  agreement  was  reached  by 
Libya  and  Sudan  in  Juiy.'^  Sudan  further  discomfited  the  US  by  refusing  to  participate 
during  the  summer  in  joint  military  maneuvers  ( it  had  done  so  under  Numayri).''*  As  a 
further  demonstration  of  Sudan's  neutrality  in  I  ast-Wcst  affairs  (despite  a  heavy 
dependence  on  US  food  aid),  General  Siwar  al-Dahab  announced  his  intention  to 
send  high-level  delegations  to  both  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.*'  Further 
complicating  U  S-Sudanese  relations  were  a  Sudanese  probe  into  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  assistance  in  the  airlift  of  Soviet  Jews  from  reftigee  camps  in  Sudan  to 
Israel  during  the  Numayri  regime'*  and  US  charges  that  Sudan  had  allowed 
**laiown  Libyan  terrorists**  to  enter  Sudan. 

While  Moscow  clearly  was  pleased  at  the  deterioration  in  US-Sudanese  rdations,  it 
also  |nx>fited  diplomatically  from  the  more  limited  weakening  of  Sudanese-Egyptian 
ties.  As  might  be  expected.  Mubarak  was  not  pleased  with  the  new  warmth  in 
Sudanese-Libyan  relations,  or  the  Sudanese  demands  for  the  extradition  of  Numayri, 
who  was  living  in  exile  m  tgypt.""  Sudan's  much  harsher  position  on  peace  with  Israel 
was  also  a  problem  for  Mubarak,  as  Sudan  demonstrated  that  it  had  moved  to  the 
Centrist  wing  of  Arab  politics  by  criticizing  Camp  David,  banning  Coca-Cola  (on  the 
Arab  boycott  list  because  it  was  sold  in  Israel)'''  and  staging  a  major  trial  of  officials 
involved  in  the  airlift  of  Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel. 

As  Sudan  adjusted  its  foreign  policy  to  be  more  acceptable  to  Moscow,  the  tone  of 
Soviet  reports  about  that  country  became  increasingly  favorable.^  Indeed,  a 
November  article  in  New  Times  by  A.  Agaryshev,  aptly  titled  "From  Despair  to 
Hope**,  praised  the  developments  in  Sudan,  emphasizmg  the  new  regime^ 
denunciation  of  the  Camp  David  Accords.  Prime  Minister  DafVdla  was  quoted  as 
saying,  ^We  are  against  the  Camp  David  agreements  signed  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
and  against  all  other  separate  agreements  that  lead  to  Arab  retreat  and  disunity.** The 
article  called  for  unity  among  the  anti-Numayri  forces  in  the  Sudan,  to  prevent 
another  Numayri-style  dictator  from  coming  to  power,^' 

All  in  all.  Moscow  must  have  been  encouraged  by  the  events  in  Sudan.  It  would 
have  been  premature  to  hope  that  Sudan  would  return  to  its  pre- 197 1,  pro-Soviet 
stance,  but  it  had  moved  far  enough  from  both  the  US  and  Egypt  that  Moscow 
considered  Numayri  s  overtlirow  a  clear  gain  in  the  'zero-sum  game*  competition  with 
tlie  US  for  Influeiice  hi  the  ME. 

While  Gorbachev  could  only  have  been  pleased  with  devdopments  m  Sudan, 
events  in  Lebanon  posed  continumg  problems  for  Moscow.  To  be  sure,  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  that  country,  announced  in  January  and  completed  in  early 
June,  was  viewed  favorably  by  Moscow,  which  saw  it  as  a  victory  for  "Lebanese 
patriotic  forces**,  as  well  as  for  its  major  Arab  ally,  Syria,^  which  would,  Moscow 
perhaps  hoped,  now  finally  dominate  Lebanon.  In  addition,  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
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troopt  leemed  to  lenen  the  posdlnlity  of  a  serious  dash  between  Israel  and  Syria — 
especially  since  Syria  was  careful  not  to  move  troops  south  as  Israel  was  withdrawing; 
thus,  the  possibility  ofSyria'iB  calling  on  Moscow  for  help  in  a  war  against  Israel  was 

also  reduced  —  a  war  that  could  erupt  into  a  superpower  confrontation.  Yet  the 
Israeli  withdrawal,  instead  of  bringing  calm  to  Lebanon,  seemed  to  exacerbate  the 
internecine  conflict  there  which  Syria  either  could  not,  or  would  not.  suppress.  In 
March  came  an  intra-Christian  conflict  as  Samir  .la'ja'  openly  opposed  Amin  Jumayyil 
(Moscow  blamed  the  rebellion  on  Israel);^'  but,  as  tar  as  the  USSR  was  concerned,  a 
much  more  serious  conflict  erupted  in  late  May  as  the  Shi'ite  militia,  Amal.  acting 
almost  certainly  with  Syrian  support,  attacked  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in 
Beirut,  which  *Arafat*8  forces  were  again  infiltrating.  The  fighting  became  so  violent 
and  thorough  that  * Arsfat  was  hiter  to  refer  to  it  as  **the  second  massacres  of  Sabra 
and  Shalila**.^  For  Moscow,  the  incident  no  doubt  seemed  like  the  re-run  of  a  bad 
dream,  as  once  again  two  of  its  allies  were  fighting.  In  1976,  during  the  dvil  war  in 
Lebanon,  and  again  in  1983,  Moscow  had  been  confronted  with  fighting  between 
Syria  and  the  *Arafat-led  PLO,  and  at  both  times  the  Soviet  leadership  (under 
Brezhnev  in  1976  and  under  Andropov  in  1 983)  faced  a  difficult  choice.  In  both  cases, 
as  Syria  endured  increased  isolation  from  its  Arab  fellows  because  of  its  actions, 
Moscow  essentially  chose  to  be  neutral  while  calling  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
fighting,  which  "only  beneflted  the  Imperialists".  In  addition,  both  in  1976  and  1983 
the  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  issued  statements  calhng  for  an  end  to 
the  iighiing.^^  The  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  was  to  react  in  an  identical 
way. 

In  1985,  as  previously,  Syria  was  badly  isolated  in  the  Arab  world  because  of  its 
actions,  even  though  in  this  case  it  did  not  attack  the  PLO  with  its  own  troops.  Both 
Libya  and  Iran  were  critical  of  their  Steadfastness  Front  ally'k  support  dAmah  while 
even  the  anti-*Arafat  Abu  Musa  Palestinians,  who  were  supported  by  Syria, switched 
sides  and  aided  their  fellow  Palestinians  against  Amal?*'  While  Moscow  was 
increasingly  critical  of  Arafat,  the  PI.O  leader  still  had  considerable  support  among 
Palestinians,  and,  in  the  Arab  world,  among  the  Centrist  and  Egyptian-camp  states. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  Amman  agreement  at  this  stage  was  far  from 
becoming  the  American-brokered  peace  settlement  which  Moscow  feared,  the  USSR 
again  took  a  neutral  position  in  the  fighting  while  publicly  calling  for  its  immediate 
end,  as  once  again  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples'  Solidarity  Organization  issued  a  plea  to 
end  the  fighting.  An  editorial  in  New  Times,  titled  **Senseless  Bloodshed**,  summed  up 
the  Soviet  position: 

The  present  flare-up  of  violence,  irrespective  of  who  sparked  it  off,  is  causing 
enormous  damage  to  Lebanon's  national  interests.  In  connection  with  the 
tragic  events  in  Beirut,  the  Communist  and  Workers'  parties  of  the  Arab  East 
have  issued  a  statement  calling  for  an  immediate  end  to  the  fighting.  The 
statement  points  to  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  aimed  at  preventing  the 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem  and  stresses  that  the  continuation  of  the 
bloodshed  is  diverting  attention  away  from  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Israeli 
invaders  in  South  Lebanon  and  from  the  struggle  for  the  country^ 
independence  and  unity. 

The  Soviet  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  Committee  has  emphasized  that  the  latest 
developments  primarily  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Lebanon's 
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sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  integrity,  who  have  long  sought  to 
shift  the  blame  for  the  unsettled  situation  in  the  country  on  the  Arabs.  Soviet 
public  opinion  urges  the  conflicting  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  senseless 
fratricide  without  delay.^ 

Fortunately  for  Moscow  and  Syria,  however,  the  fighting  between  Amal  and  the 
Palestinians  was  temporarily  stopped  by  a  cease-fire^*  and  was  replaced  in  the 
headlines  when  Shi*ite  terrorists  hijacked  an  American  Trans-World  Airlines  (TWA) 
plane  to  Beirut,  claiming  that  they  wanted  Israel  to  return  their  comrades,  who,  as 
prisoners,  had  been  taken  back  over  the  border  when  Israel  was  completing  its 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  The  hijacking  constituted  both  an  opportunity  and  a 
dilemmafor  Moscow.  On  the  one  hand,  the  crisis  had  the  potential  to  become  another 
humiliation  in  Lebanon  for  the  US,  one  that  would  again  weaken  the  American  ME 
position.  On  the  other  hand.  Moscow  could  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  US 
military  action  to  free  the  hostages,  which  would  pit  the  US  against  the  Syrian-backed 
Amal  militia  controlling  the  plane.  This  would  mean  a  repetition  of  the  December 
1983  dilemma  when  the  Soviets  faced  the  choice  of  aiding  Syria  in  its  confrontation 
with  the  US  in  Lebanon  or  of  doing  nothing;  and,  choosing  the  latter  option,  it  lost 
credibility  in  the  Arab  world.^  As  the  drama  of  the  hijacking  unfc^ded,  Soviet 
propaganda  blamed  Israel  as  the  main  cause  of  the  problem  and  warned  of  a  possible 
US  military  attack  on  Lebanon.3o  Gorbachev  also  took  the  opportunity  to  invite 
Syrian  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  to  Moscow  for  his  first  official  visit.  Tass  described 
the  talks  as  having  taken  place  in  a  **friendly  atmosphere**  —  a  Soviet  phrase 
indicating  that  the  two  sides  took  different  positions  on  a  number  of  issues.^'  What 
these  areas  of  disagreement  were  can  be  seen  from  the  Tass  statements  that  "a 
thorough  exchange  of  opinions  was  held  on  issues  concerning  the  situation  in  the  ME, 
Soviet-Syrian  relations,  and  the  international  situation",  and  that  "durmg  an  e.xchange 
of  opinions  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  situation  in  the  Palestine  Resistance 
Movement,  the  Soviet  side  especially  accentuated  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  the  PLO  and  overcoming  the  disagreements  between  Palestinians  as  soon  as 
possible  on  a  principled  anti-imperialist  platform**.  Interestingly,  the  Syrian  version 
of  the  talks  portrayed  a  much  warmer  meeting,  stating  that  the  talks  had  taken  place 
in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  cordiality  and  mutual  trust,  making  no  mention  of  an 
'^exchange  <^  opinions**,  and  indicating  that,  "Vegarding  the  situation  in  the  ME  and 
Lebanon,  the  Syrian  and  Soviet  views  were  indent&eal*'.^^  it  seems  dear  that  the 
Syrian  propaganda  was  intended  to  demonstrate  Soviet  support  for  Syrian  positions 
in  the  ME  —  above  all  on  the  Palestinian  question.  And  Moscow  was  not  above  using 

the  positive  Syrian  portrayal  as  a  tool  for  enhancing  its  own  MF.  position,  by  noting 
the  importance  Syria  placed  on  the  USSR's  role  in  the  region  and  the  world. 

It  was  not  known  whether  Gorbachev  used  his  influence  with  Asad  to  arrange  the 
release  of  the  hostages  on  the  hijacked  plane,  but  there  were  rumors  that  this  was  the 
case.-'^  In  any  case,  Syria's  intervention  was  a  key  factor  in  the  release.  For  the  Soviets, 
this  was  certainly  a  relief,  for  not  only  had  a  military  confrontation  between  Syria  and 
the  US  been  atvoided,  but  Syria  had  emerged  from  the  crisis  with  increased  prestige. 
Only  two  weeks  eartier,  Syria  had  been  severely  criticized  in  the  Arab  world  and 
abroad  for  aiding  Amal  attacks  against  Palestine  refugee  camps,  and  now  its  situation 
was  improved. 

Nonetheless,  despite  this  sudden  unprovement,  Moscow  was  faced  with  the  facts 
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that  the  Amman  agreement  was  on  course  despite  the  hijacking  and  that  American 
diplomats  coatfaiiied  to  woifc  towaid  a  PalestuiiaiiJonlaBiaa  negotiating  team 
acceptable  to  Israel  Indeed,  in  tate  June,  unusually  frank  analyses  of  these  problems 
began  to  appear  m  the  Soviet  Press.^  An  article  by  Genady  Kusayelian  in  &n><el^^ 
Rossiia  seemed  to  mirror  Soviet  concerns: 

The  decision  by  the  US  and  Israel  to  escalate  their  aggressive  actions  at  the 
present  moment  is  no  accident:  they  are  trying  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
the  lack  of  unity  among  the  Arab  states  and  within  the  ranks  of  the  Palestinians 
and  the  FLO  —  their  sole  lijgitimate  rq>resentative.  And  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  US  Press  has  called  the  agreement  signed  in  Amman  between  King 
Husayn  and  Y.  *Arafat  the  'Mubarak  initiative*,  put  forwaid  by  the  Egyptian 
President,  'encouraging  events*  in  the  region.  We  should  also  mention  the 
acutely  negative  factor  represented  by  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict.  It  has  frightened 
the  rulers  of  a  number  of  Arab  states,  particularly  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
diverted  their  attention  and  resources  from  the  Israeli  front. 

...The  strengthening  of  unity  is  the  key  to  the  Arab  peoples'  success  in  the 
struggle  against  imperialist  and  Zionist  aggression.  Ot  course,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  achieve  unanimity  on  all  problems,  given  the  effect  of  certain 
factors  and  the  differences  in  state  ideology  and  social  system,  and,  ultimately, 
in  the  level  of  activeness  of  progressive  forces  m  the  countries  in  question.  Bat 
there  ought  to  be  another  and  broader  factor  here:  loyalty  to  pan-Arab 
interests,  rcgection  of  narrow  shoit4crm  solutions,  defense  of  political  and 
economic  structures  against  imperialist  and  Zionist  dominance,  preservation 
of  national  pride  and  dignity,  formulation  of  a  joint  pan-Arab  stance  on  the 
most  important  global  problems,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  it.^ 

Given  these  problems,  Gorbachev  evidently  decided  that,  to  ensure  that  Moscow 
would  not  once  again  be  on  the  sidelines  during  a  major  ME  peace  effort,  he  must 
make  some  gestures  toward  brael  to  be  included  in  the  negotiations.  The  USSR  and 
the  US  had  met  in  February  for  high-level  talks  about  the  ME  (the  first  such 
superpower  meeting  on  the  ME  in  seven  years),  but  President  Reagan  had  given  no 
indication  of  wanting  to  include  the  I'SSR  in  the  peace  process.'^  Indeed,  the  most  a 
US  official  would  concede  was  that  the  talks  were  "merely  an  exchange  of  thoughts  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  misunderstadings.  Even  to  call  them  explorations  would  be  an 
exaggeration".^*  Not  expectedly,  therefore,  no  agreement  had  been  achieved  in  the 
talks,  and  the  US  representative,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Murphy,  noted 
that  the  USSR  Uwked  ciediblfity  u  »  mediator  because  of  its  reftisal  to  mnms 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  and  because  of  its  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews,  which 
had  alienated  the  Israelis.  He  also  stated  that  while  the  USSR  wu  pressing  for  an 
international  conference  involving  Security  Council  members  and  interested  parties 
in  the  ME,  including  the  PLO,  the  US  felt  that  such  large  meetings  would  be 
counterproductive  and  instead  called  for  direct  talks  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

In  late  May,  King  Husayn  visited  Washington  and,  perhaps  both  as  a  sop  to 
Moscow  and  as  a  means  of  diplomatically  protecting  his  flank,  reiterated  his  call  for 
an  international  conference  with  Moscow's  participation.  State  Department 
spokesman  Edward  Djerejian  subsequently  listed  a  number  of  specific  actions  which 
Moscow  could  take  to  show  that  it  was  ready  to  play  a  "constructive  role*"  in  the  ME 
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peace  process.  These  included  resuming  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  ending 
Soviet  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  improvingthetreatmentof  Soviet  Jews,  and  ending 
arms  aid  to  militias  in  Lebanon.^  Interestingly,  Soviet  ME  specialist,  Yevgeny 
Primakov,  Director  of  the  Soviet  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies,  predicted  in  an 
interview  in  Moscow  that  the  USSR  world  not  accept  '*one  side  setting  preconditions 
for  the  other  to  meet'",  and  said  that  it  was  premature  to  ask  the  USSR  to  recognize 
Israel  as  acondition  for  holding  an  international  conference  on  the  ME.^^  Gorbachev 
in  fact  moved  in  just  such  a  direction. 

While  signals  about  the  possibility  of  resuming  diplomatic  relations  had  been  sent 
from  Moscow  to  Israel  almost  from  the  time  relations  were  broken  off  during  the  1967 
war.**^  they  increased  in  intensity  soon  after  Gorbachev  took  power,  and  Soviet 
gestures  continued  despite  a  series  of  Israeli  actions  that  bound  the  Jewish  State  even 
more  tightly  to  the  US:  Israel  signed  agreements  of  strategic  cooperation  and  free 
trade  with  the  US,  it  professed  its  willingness  to  enter  into  the  American  Star  Wars 
defense  scheme  and  to  allow  the  US  to  build  Voice  of  America  transmitters  on  Israeli 
territory.  Indeed,  it  should  not  be  ruled  out  that  the  Soviet  gestures  to  Israel  were 
aimed,  not  only  at  gaining  entry  into  the  ME  peace  process  but  also  at  winning  favor 
in  the  US  as  another  summit  was  on  the  horizon.  Given  Moscow's  tendency  to 
overestimate  the  influence  of  American  Jews  on  American  policy-making,  vis-^vis 
the  USSR,  the  gestures  to  Israel  could  also  be  seen  as  part  of  MoscowIb  pre-summit 
maneuvering.*^ 

The  first  major  Soviet  gesture  came  in  mid-May,  two  months  after  Gorbachev  took 
power.  The  gesture  came  in  the  form  of  Izvestiia's  publication  of  Israeli  President 
Chaim  Herzog's  congratulatory  message  to  the  USSR  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  Allied  victory  over  Nazi  Germany.  The  Izvestiia  publication  was  significant, 
because  it  was  the  first  time  since  relations  had  been  broken  in  1967  that  such  a 
message  from  an  Israeli  leader  had  been  published  but  also  because  the  message  itself 
contained  a  denunciation  of  the  Nazis,  as  Herzog  dedared  that  the  Jewish  people 
**would  never  forget  the  huge  contribution  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Nazi  monsters  in  Europe  and  its  assistance  in  the  freeing  of  Jews  who  survived  the 
concentration  camps**.^  Given  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  propaganda  media  had  long 
equated  Israeli  and  Nazi  activities,  and  had  even  accused  Zionists  of  actively  aiding 
the  Nazis,^^  the  publication  of  this  message  seemed  to  be  a  major  reversal  of  Soviet 
policy  on  this  issue. 

A  far  more  important  Soviet  signal  came  in  mid-July.  'Arafat  and  Husayn  were 
calling  for  an  Arab  summit,  and  a  review  session  commemorating  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  agreements  was  due  to  open  at  the  beginning 
of  August  —  a  session  that  was  likely  to  see  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  raised. 
Gorbachev  apparently  decided  that  a  major  discussion  between  Soviet  and  Israeli 
diplomats  on  tiie  subject  of  both  renewing  diplomatic  relations  and  increasing  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel  was  in  order.  The  meeting  took  place  in  Paris 
between  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  France,  Ovadia  Sofer,  and  his  Soviet  counterpart, 
Yuli  Vorontsov,  at  the  home  of  Israeli4>om  pianist  Daniel  Barenbdm.  Sofer^ 
description  of  the  meeting  was  leaked  to  Israeli  radio,  which  promptly  broadcast  it. 
Given  the  importance  of  the  IsraeU  radiobroadcast  —  even  though  Moscow  publicly 
denied  that  any  deal  was  made*^  —  it  is  reprinted  here  in  f  ulk 
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There  has  been  a  signal — and  not  just  a  minor  one — from  the  Soviet  Vnlon. 
This  time  it  is  a  real  flashing  light.  The  Israeli  Ambassador  to  Paris  recently  met 
with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  France.  The  Soviets,  under  a  firesh,  new 
Administration,  are  hinting  about  a  package  deal  for  the  emigration  of  Jews. 
They  are  ready  for  a  compromise  over  the  Golan  Heights.  There  is  a  hint  about 
the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  a  genuine  chance  for  high-level 
meetings.  Our  political  correspondent  Shimon  Schiffer  has  the  details  of  this 
disclosure: 

[Schiffer]  1  should  say  at  once  that  reference  is  to  a  Soviet  initiative  not  a 
coincidental  meeting  at  a  cocktail  party,  but  a  lengthy  meeting  that  lasted  for 
more  than  two  hours  and  took  place  on  Monday  of  this  week.  It  was  full  of 
political  content  and  genuine  signals.  Ambassador  Sofer  went  to  the  meeting, 
whidi  was  held  in  Daniel  Barenboim^  residence,  provided  with  directives  he 
had  received  from  Israd.  The  Soviet  Ambassador,  Yuli  Vorontsov,  admitted 
that  he  is  the  candidate  to  replace  his  country^  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
He  is  leaviqg  for  Moscow  next  week  and  will  be  prepared  to  convey  to  the 
Kremlin  leaders  the  details  of  the  Isradi  position. 

When  will  relations  between  the  two  countries  be  renewed,  Sofer  asked?  The 
Soviet  Ambassador  said  the  relations  had  been  severed  following  the  Israeli 
conquest  of  the  territories,  and  so  Israel  would  have  to  do  something  about 
this.  I  quote:  There  must  be  some  sort  of  movement  on  the  matter  of  the  Golan 
Heights;  negotiations  with  Syria  w  ould  supply  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  pretext 
for  the  renewal  of  relations.  We  will  not  oppose  a  section  of  the  Golan  Heights 

remaming  in  Israeli  possession,  if  this  is  achieved  through  negotiations  with 
Syria.  Ambassador  Sofer  asked  if  it  was  a  coincidence  that  the  Soviet  speaker 
was  not  mentioning  Judea  and  Samaria.  No,  it  is  no  coincidence,  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  said.  In  any  event,  he  added,  the  severance  of  relations  with  Israel 
was  a  grave  error  and  a  sensitive,  ill-considered  move  that  harmed  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seems  that  the  dearest  and  most  amazing  things  were  said  on  the  issue 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  The  problem  of  Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  solved  within  the  framework  of  a  package  deal,  in  return  for  an  end  to  the 
anti-Soviet  propaganda  Israel  is  conducting  in  the  US  and  Europe,  the  Soviet 
speaker  said.  We  would  be  prepared  for  the  Jews  to  leave  if  we  are  promised 
that  they  will  emigrate  to  Israel,  not  the  US.  The  Soviet  Union  fears  a  brain 
drain  to  the  West.  The  Soviet  Ambassador  admitted  that  mistakes  had  been 
made  by  the  authorities  in  their  attitude  toward  refuseniks.  Those  errors,  he 
said,  originated  in  the  behavior  (rfSoviet  Jewry  and  the  pressures  applied  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  for  the  continuation  of  the  political  process,  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  again  raised  the  proposal  regarding  the  convening  of  an 
international  conference  with  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  *My 
country*,  he  said,  'cannot  agree  to  negotiations  under  the  sole  aegis  of  the 
Americans'.  On  the  Palestinian  issue,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  said  it  was  hard 
to  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem 
while  also  satisfying  Israel's  security  demands.  Vorontsov  repeated  his  emphasis 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  Israel's  existence,  while  expressing 
concern  at  the  continued  freeze  in  the  peace  process.  Ovadia  Sofer  asked  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  organize  an  urgent  meeting  between  Vice  Prime  Minister 
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Yitzhak  Shamir  and  his  new  Soviet  counterpart,  as  early  as  the  UN  General 
Assembly  session  in  New  York  in  September. 
The  report  on  the  meeting  was  received  with  satisfaction  and  amazement  in 

Jerusalem,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  confirmed  earlier  evaluations  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  rise  to  power  in  the  Soviet  Union  presages  a  change  in  the 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  and  this  is  yet  another 
evaluation,  the  policymakers  here  will  after  having  studied  the  material  — 
have  to  deliberate  and  make  lar-reaching  decisions  on  these  issues/^ 

In  evahiating  the  Israeli  Ambassador's  description  of  the  meeting,  one  was  of 
coune  wise  to  treat  it  with  some  skepticism,  given  the  normal  tenden^  of  ambassadors 
to  portray  themselves  and  their  countries  in  the  best  light  in  such  dispatches. 
Nonetheless,  that  Anatoly  Dobrynin  soon  left  Washington  (although  he  was  not 
replaced  by  Voronisov)  and  that  Vorontsov  reiterated  a  number  of  Soviet  ME 
positions,  including  the  call  for  an  international  conference  with  Moscow's 
participation,  did  lend  some  credence  to  the  report.  In  any  case,  the  most  interesting 
aspect  of  Vorontsov's  discussion  was  that  he  seemed  to  indicate  that  diplomatic 
relationi  could  be  restored  if  there  were  at  least  a  partial  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
Golan  Heights  and  that  laige-scale  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  could  take  place  under 
two  conditions — if  they  emigrated  to  Israel  and  not  the  US,  and  if  Israel  stopped  its 
anti-Soviet  propaganda  in  the  US  and  Europe. 

Yet  the  Soviet  hint  of  renewed  relations,  while  welcome  in  Israel,  was  received  in  an 
extremely  negative  way  by  Moscow'ii  Arab  allies,  especially  Syria.  The  USSR's  main 
bastion  in  the  Arab  world,  Syria,  was  incensed  that  Moscow  would  consider  renewed 
ties  with  Israel  while  even  part  of  the  Golan  Heights  remained  in  its  hands.  As  a  result, 
the  USSR,  in  both  official  visits  and  radio  broadcasts  to  the  Arab  world,  repeated  the 
old  Soviet  position  that  diplomatic  relations  would  not  be  restored  until  Israel  gave 
up  all  the  land  conquered  in  1967.^"^  At  the  same  time,  however,  Moscow  continued  to 
hint  that  relatimis  could  be  restored  if  brael  agreed  to  Moscow^  inclusion  in  a  ME 
peace  conference.^  For  his  part,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  expressed  a 
keen  interest  in  improving  ties  with  the  USSR,'*  much  as  his  predecessor  Yitzhak 
Shamir  had  done. 

Moscow's  primary  concern  at  the  time  of  the  Sofer-Vorontsov  meeting  was  that  the 
*Arafat-Husayn  agreement  might  receive  acceptance  from  the  Centrist  Arab  states, 
and  this  concern  was  heightened  in  late  July  when  an  Arab  summit  was  scheduled  for 
Casablanca  in  early  August.  While  Syria  and  its  Steadfastness  Front  allies  (the 
PDRY,  Algeria  and  Libya)  and  its  protectorate  (Lebanon)  boycotted  the  session,  the 
fact  remained  that  both  Husayn  and  'Arafat  actively  sought  support  there  for  their 
agreement,  while  Egypt  was  also  hoping  that  the  summit  would  restore  it  to  full 
membership  in  the  Arab  League.^^  Meanwhile,  the  US  continued  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  Arab  world,  as  it  both  continued  its  efforts  to  form  a  Jordanian-Palestinian 
negotiating  team  acceptable  to  Israel  and  reinforced  its  ties  with  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Oman  and  Somalia  by  carrying  out  joint  military  exercises  with  them. 

The  summit,  however,  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  Husayn  and  'Arafat  or  the  US. 
While  it  did  not  denounce  the  Amman  accord,  neither  did  it  endorse  it.  The  absence  of 
both  King  Fahd  and  Saddam  Husayn  (lower-ranking  Saudi  and  Iraqi  figures  took 
their  places)  were  factors  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  meeting.  In  its  final 
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coinmiuiiqu6  the  summit  said  that  it  would  'take  note**  of  the  Amman  agreement  and 
that  it  "viewed  with  understanding  the  explanations  it  has  been  given  hy  King  Husayn 
and  Yasir  *Arafat,  who  consider  that  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  initiative  is  in 
conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  1 982  Arab  Summit  of  Fez**.^'  Moscow  may  have 
been  pleased  that  the  summit  established  a  committee  to  seek  reconciliation  between 
Iraq  and  Syria  and  between  Syria  and  Jordan. thus  indicating  not  only  that  the 
Centrist  Arabs  attending  the  summit  did  not  want  to  alienate  Syria  by  endorsing  the 
Amman  accord  but  also  that  the  Arabs  were  again  anxious  to  restore  a  semblance  of 
unity  which  might  be  the  "anti-imperialist"  unity  that  Moscow  had  long  sought. 
Finally,  the  Soviets  could  be  pleased  that  Egypt  was  not  readmitted  to  the  Arab 
League.^^ 

Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  media  continued  to  express  concern  that  US  efforts  to 
obtain  an  accord  between  Israel  and  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  negotiating  team  might 
succeed.^  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Moscow  made  yet  another  gesture  to 
Israel,  this  time  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  between  its  dose  East  European  ally, 
Poland,  and  Israel.  The  two  countries  agreed  in  principle  to  establish  **interest 
sections"  in  foreign  embassies  in  each  other's  capitals — the  first  stage  in  the  process  of 
reestablishing  diplomatic  relations.^''  While  Moscow  would  not  yet  resume  diplomatic 
ties  itself,  this  was  a  clear  gesture  that  it  was  prepared  to  do  so,  and  Gorbachev,  during 
his  visit  to  Paris  in  early  October,  noted  that,  "as  far  as  reestablishing  relations  [with 
Israel  was]  concerned,  [he  felt  that]  the  taster  the  situation  [was]  normalized  in  the 
ME,  the  faster  it  [would]  be  possible  to  look  at  this  question". 5*  Several  things  —  the 
announced  resumption  of  low-level  diplomatic  relations  with  Poland,  World  Jewish 
Congress  President  Edgar  Bronfman"^  visit  to  Moscow  carrying  a  message  from  Peres, 
Peres^  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Edward  Shevardnadze  at  the  UN  in 
October,  and  Gorbachev*^  visit  to  Paris — reinforced  rumors  drcuUting  in  Israel  that 
Moscow  was  about  to  release  20,000  Soviet  Jews  and  allow  them  to  be  flown  directly 
to  Israel  on  French  planes.^^ 

The  momentum  toward  even  a  partial  Soviet-Israeli  rapprochement  —  if  that 
indeed  was  Gorbachev's  goal  was  slowed  and  then  stopped,  however,  as  the  peace 
process  fell  by  the  wayside  during  an  escalation  of  M F  terrorism.  While  Moscow  itself 
suffered  both  embarrassment  and  physical  loss  because  of  the  terrorism,  the  end  result 
was  that  the  peace  process,  centered  around  negotiations  between  Israel  and  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation,  was  halted,  a  development  by  which  Moscow 
ultimately  profited  diplomatically. 

The  root  of  the  problem  was  that  *Araf at,  trying  to  maintain  credibility  with  the 
hard-liners  in  his  organization,  had  stressed  the  escalation  of  ''armed  struggle** 
(terrorism)  soon  after  concluding  the  Amman  agreement  with  King  Husayn.^  For  his 
part,  Peres  was  politically  vulnerable  for  having  even  considered  negotiations  with 
Palestinians  close  to  the  PLO,  and  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  opposition 
Likud  Party  for  being  "soft  on  terrorism"  and  "soft  on  the  FLO".  As  a  result,  when 
there  was  a  wave  of  terrorist  murders  in  Israel  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1985, 
Peres  not  only  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  negotiate  with  any  Palestinian  closely 
linked  to  the  PLO,  but  he  also  came  under  increasing  pressure  to  retaliate.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  September,  when  three  Israelis  were  murdered  in  Cyprus  by  terrorists 
proclaiming  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  Palestinian  cause,  Peres  authorized  an 
attack  on  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis  on  1  October  1985,  perhaps  signaling  to  'Arafat 
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that  if  the  PLO  leader  wished  to  fight  while  he  was  negotiating,  Israel  could  play  the 
same  game. 

Moiocmloft  little  tune  in  exploitiqgthe  Israeli  attack,  hoping  to  undermine  the  US 
petition  in  the  1^  and  it  once  again  appealed  for  Arab  unity  against  Inad  and  the 
US.  Tlie  lack  of  Anib  unity  was  a  particular  problem  for  Moscow  at  this  time  becau^ 
Libya  had  become  even  more  isolated  in  the  Arab  world  at  the  end  of  September  when 

Tunisia  broke  relations  with  it  (Iraq  had  broken  relations  in  June)  and  turned  to  the 
US  and  Algeria  for  support.**  Further  complicating  the  North  African  situation  for 
Moscow  were  the  warming  relations  between  the  US  and  Steadfastness  Front  member 
Algeria,  whose  President,  Chedli  Benjedid,  had  made  a  very  successful  visit  to  the  US 
in  April  thai  resulted  in  the  Reagan  Administration's  decision  to  agree  to  sell  arms  to 
Algeria."  Indeed,  the  Algerian  Ambassador  to  the  US,  Muhammed  Sahnun,  was 
quoted  as  saying  at  the  time  that  Algeria  was  interested  in  purchasmg  US  weapons  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  its  main  arms  supplier,  the  USSR.^^ 

Thus,  the  braeli  raid  was  useful  to  Moscow,  as  was  ReaganV  initial  endorsement  of 
it,  an  American  position  which  was  bitteriy  attacked  even  in  Arab  countries  friendly 
to  the  US.  Not  only  did  the  raid  chill  USi-Algerian  relations,  but  it  harmed,  albeit 
perhaps  only  temporarily,  US-Tunisian  relations  as  well;  the  US  and  Tunisia 
reportedly  had  an  agreement  according  to  which  the  former  would  supply  arms  to  the 
latter  in  exchange  for  use  of  Tunisian  bombing  ranges,  but  this  arrangement  was 
suspended.^ 

As  the  Arab  reaction  to  the  bombing  intensified,  Moscow  did  what  it  could  to  link 
the  Israeli  action  to  the  US.  Thus,  in  a  radio  broadcast  in  Arabic  on  2  October,  the  day 
after  the  attack,  a  Soviet  commentator  alleged  not  only  that  the  US  had  used  its  radar 
posts  in  the  Mediterranean  to  direct  Israeli  planes  to  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis  but 
also  that  the  Israeli  bombers  had  taken  off  from  a  US  aircraft  carrier  —  a  classic  case 
of  Soviet  disinformation.  In  addition,  linking  the  Israeli  action  even  more  closely  to 
American  aid,  the  broadcast  asserted: 

Ofllcial  terrorism  has  become  the  main  weapon  in  the  strategic  American-IsraeU 
alliance.  Here,  too,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  is  more  responsible.  Is  it  the  killer, 
or  the  one  who  put  the  weapon  in  the  killer's  hands  and  helped  him  carry  out  his 
crime?  How  is  it  possible  to  pull  the  carpet  from  underneath  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  planting  death  and  blood  in  the  Arab  lands  for  the  sake  of  their 
imperialist  and  hegemonistic  ambitionsl?<> 

Even  before  the  uproar  over  the  Israeli  attack  had  died  down,  another  terrorist 
event  from  which  Moscow  was  to  profit  diplomatically  took  place.  This  was  the 
hijacking  of  the  cruise  ship  Achilla  Laura  and  the  murder  of  a  Jewish  passenger,  Leon 
KlingholTer,  by  a  PLO  factibn  headed  by  Muhammad  'Abbas,  a  hard-line  PLO  leader 
who  was  linked  to  *Anifat  because  of  their  mutual  opposition  to  Syrian  leader  Hafiz 
al-Asad.^  The  hijacking  had  two  nuyor  diplomatic  benefits  for  Moscow.  In  the  first 
place,  the  action  of  the  US  in  forcing  down  an  Egyptian  plane  carrying  the  h^ackers 
and  'Abbas  inflamed  US  relations  with  Egypt  and  with  Italy,  where  the  plane  had 
been  forced  to  land,  when  Italian  Premier  Bettino  Craxi  allowed  'Abbas  to  leave  his 
country.  An  Egyptian  aircraft  was  later  hijacked  to  Malta,  and  US  aid  somewhat 
smoothed  over  US-Egyptian  relations,  but  there  was  no  question  that  serious 
diplomatic  damage  had  been  done,  a  development  which  Moscow  evidently  hoped 
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would  lead  to  a  weakening  of  US-Egyptian  itlations.  As  hveatUa  noted  on  18 
October 

When  President  Mubarak  talks  about  the  humiliation  of  his  country  by  the 
US's  actions,  he  seems  to  be  transferring  his  personal  sense  of  insult  to  the 
entire  people.  The  US,  no  matter  how  powerful  it  may  be,  is  not  capable  of 
hundlktting  a  nation.  It  has  blatantly  violated  Egyptian  sovereignty  but  hat 
humiliated  only  those  who  were  cooperating  with  it  and  trusted  it. 

President  Mubarak  has  said  more  than  once  that  Egypt*k  actions  to  save  the 
hostages  were  begun  only  after  the  concurrence  of  all  interested  parties  had 
been  obtained.  He  emphasized  that  the  decision  to  turn  the  abductors  over  to 
the  PLO  leadership  for  trial  was  also  taken  with  Reagan's  concurrence. 

But,  as  is  now  obvious  to  everyone,  the  American  partners  were  quite  simply 
deceiving  the  Egyptian  leadership.  As  a  White  House  official  admitted,  all 
available  means  were  set  in  motion  for  this  purpose.  The  well-informed  British 
newspaper.  The  Observer,  writes  bluntly  that  the  operation  attests  to  the  highly 
effective  work  of  US  Intelligence  in  Cairo.  It  in  fact  traced  the  entire  route  of 
the  four  Palestinians  through  its  agents  in  appropriate  agencies  of  a  government 
friendly  to  the  US. 

Did  the  US  leadership  foresee  that  the  act  of  mtercepting  the  airplane  would 
put  the  Egyptian  President  in  a  humiliating  position?  Unquestionably.^^ 

In  addition  to  profiting  from  the  strain  in  US-Egyplian  relations,  Moscow  obtained 
diplomatic  benefit  from  Shimon  Peres  s  policy  change  on  the  ME  peace  process. 

Apparently  concluding  that  'Arafat  and  the  PLO  had  discredited  themsdves  badly  in 
the  US  by  the  AcMlle  Lauro  episode^  and  by  *Arafat^  failure  to  proceed  with  a 
previous  agreement  with  British  Prime  Muuster  Margaret  Thatcher,^  under  which 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Sur  Geoffrey  Howe  would  meet  in  London  with  a  joint 

Palestinian-Jordanian  ddegation  which  contained  PLO  members  if  it  agreed  to 
recognize  Israel,  Peres  sought  to  side-step  the  PLO  and  make  a  direct  deal  with 
Jordan.  Realizing  that  Husayn  had  become  displeased  with  'Arafat  because  of  the 
diplomatic  debacle  in  London  and  that  the  King  needed  some  sort  of  diplomatic  cover 
for  his  dealings  with  Israel,  Peres  proposed  on  21  October,  at  the  UN,  Israeli-Jordanian 
talks  under  "international  auspices".^"  Unfortunately  for  Peres,  however,  King  Husayn 
did  not  accept  the  IsraeU  offer  and  moved  instead  to  improve  relations  with  Syria;  in  a 
major  speech  at  the  opening  of  Jordan's  Parliament  on  2  November,  the  King  noted 
that  the  Saudi-sponsored  meetings  between  Jordanian  Prime  Minister  Zayd  al-Rifa*i 
and  Syrian  Foreign  Minister ' Abd  al-Ra W  Qasim  over  the  previous  two  months  had 
marked  a  '*good  beginning**  toward  unprovmg  the  two  countries*  relations.^*  Indeed, 
relations  rapidly  improved  in  November  and  December,  when  Husayn  publicly 
apologized  for  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  attacks  on  Syria  which  had  used  Jordan  as  a 
base  of  operations.  Husayn  also  visited  Damascus  at  the  end  of  December,  in  the  first 
meeting  between  the  two  leaders  in  Damascus  in  six  years.  Nonetheless,  no 
communique  was  issued  after  the  meeting,  indicating  that  there  were  still  major  areas 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  countries,  especially  Syria's  dismay  at  Husayn's 
close  relations  with  Egypt  and  Iraq  and  his  continued,  albeit  somewhat  weakened,  ties 
with  *Arafat.^2  Moscow,  however,  was  clearly  pleased  with  this  Syrian-Jordanian 
rapprochement  as  was  noted  by  Soviet  ME  specialist,  Dmitry  Volsky,  in  a  New 
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Tbnes  article  summarizing  the  Soviet  view  of  ME  trends  at  the  close  of  1985.^^ 

Yet  the  spiral  of  ME  violence,  while  paying  diplomatic  dividends  for  the  USSR, 
was  not  without  its  costs  for  that  country.  On  30  September  1985,  three  Soviet 
diplomats  and  the  embassy  doctor  stationed  in  Beirut  were  kidnapped,  and  two  days 
later  one  of  them.  Consular  official  Arkady  Katkov,  was  killed.  What  made  this 
particularly  embarrassing  for  Moscow  was  that  the  incident  occurred  on  the  eve  of  a 
much-heralded  visit  by  Gorbachev  to  France,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Soviet 
leader  was  clearly  embarrassed  by  the  kidnapping.^-'  The  kidnappers,  apparently  from 
a  shadowy  group  called  the  Islamic  Liberation  Organization,  demanded  that  the 
USSR  pressure  Syria  and  its  leftist  Lebanese  allies,  including  the  Lebanese  Communist 
Party,  not  to  continue  their  offensive  against  Tripoli,  Lebanon.^^  The  Syrian-backed 
forces  were  attacking  the  Sunni  Muslun  fundamentalist  group  known  as  the 
Unification  Movement,  which  had  ties  to  *Arafat^  wing  of  the  PLO  and  which  had 
clashed  with  * Alawites  —  the  ruling  Shi*i  Muslim  sect  in  Syria  who  lived  m  Tripoli. 
Photographs  of  the  incident  were  published  in  Beirut  and  Western  newspapers,  the 
Russians  with  guns  held  at  their  heads,  and  this  demonstration  of  Soviet  impotence  in 
the  face  of  ME  terrorism  was  no  doubt  painful  to  Moscow.  The  Soviets  reacted 
bitterly  to  the  abduction  and  subsequent  murder.  A  Tass  statement  blamed  Israel  for 
"inciting  the  strife  in  Lebanon",  while  also  blaming  "the  immediate  organizers  and 
perpetrators  of  the  act  of  atrocity  against  the  Soviet  citizens".  A  general  accusation 
was  made  against  "those  who  could  have  stopped  the  criminal  action  and  prevented 
violence  against  the  Soviet  people  but  did  not  do  everything  possible  to  this  effect". 
This  last  group,  the  Tass  statement  warned,  "should  not  hope  that  this  conduct  of 
theirs  would  not  have  a  most  negative  effect  on  the  Soviet  Unionls  attitude  to  them**.^ 
Whether  or  not  the  message  was  aimed  at  the  Syrians  is  not  clear. 

Nonetheless,  the  Syrians  ended  the  offensive  agamst  Tripoli,  and  a  cease-fire  was 
put  into  effect  in  the  dty,  the  Syrians  playing  a  role  in  supervising  it  Still,  the 
surviving  hostages  were  not  immediately  released,  and  Moscow  ordered  a  partial 
evacuation  of  its  embassy,  the  evacuees  proceeded  overland  to  Damascus  —  just  as 
did  the  victims  of  the  TWA  hijacking  on  their  way  to  freedom  in  July.^^  The  USSR 
also  barricaded  its  embassy  and  suspended  operations  at  its  Norodny  Bank  branch''* 
in  the  face  of  threats  to  destroy  it.  While  the  hostages  were  released  one  month  alter 
their  abduction  (reportedly  with  Syrian  and  Iranian  help),'^  the  experience  was 
clearly  a  negative  one  for  Moscow.  This  may  have  influenced  the  Soviets  to  support  a 
UN  General  Assembly  resolution  on  9  December  condemning  all  acts  of  terrorism  as 
**criminal**,^  as  well  as  a  unanimous  UN  Security  Council  resolution  on  1 8  December 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Councills  history,  condemned  ^^unequivocally  all  acts  of 
hostage-taking  and  abduction**  and  called  for  **the  immediate  release  of  all  kidnap 
victims  wherever  and  by  whomever  they  were  held**." 

In  sum,  the  abduction  of  four  of  their  embassy  staffers  and  the  murder  of  one  of 
them  was  clearly  a  bitter  experience  for  Moscow,  but,  on  balance,  the  escalation  of 
MF  terrorism  benefited  the  USSR  because  it  sidetracked  the  American-brokered 
peace  process,  led  to  a  cooling  of  ties  between  *  Arafat  and  Husayn  and  caused  a  sharp 
dispute  between  the  US  and  Egypt. 

As  the  chances  for  a  peace  settlement  receded,  Moscow  took  a  much  harder  line 
with  Israel  and  the  mid-November  summit  between  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  in 
Geneva  drew  near,  despite  reported  calls  by  Egypt  and  Jordan  for  the  USSR  to 
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restore  diplomatic  idations  with  Israel  on  behalf  of  peace  talks.^  Indeed,  on  the  eve 
of  the  summit,  Soviet  spokesman,  Albert  Vlasov,  demanded  as  the  price  of  renewed 
relations  that  Israel  agree,  not  only  to  allow  the  USSR  to  participate  in  the 
international  peace  conference  but  also  to  allow  the  PLO  to  participate,  and  this  was 
clearly  something  that  Peres  would  not  accept.*^  Perhaps  because  of  this,  Peres 
shifted  his  position  and  stated  that  the  resumption  of  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
USSR  was  much  more  important  than  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  ties.  "If  they 
agree  to  renew  Aliya",  he  stated,  "we  shall  waive  our  objections  to  their  taJungpartin 
an  international  conference  on  the  ME.*** 

Peres  thus  presented  Moscow  with  an  interesting  choice.  As  far  as  its  position  in  the 
Arab  world  was  concerned,  it  was  far  less  costly  for  Moscow  to  release  Soviet  Jews 
than  to  reestablish  ties  with  Israel,  and  Moscow  had  long  wanted  to  partidpale  in  an 
international  conference  on  an  Arab>Israeli  settlement  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
doubtftil  whether  the  USSR  would  settk  for  jnst  a  symbolic  role  in  an  international 
conference  —  the  most  Israel  seemed  to  be  ready  to  concede  —  in  return  for  so 
significant  a  move  as  to  sharply  increase  the  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nonetheless,  Israel  clearly  did  not  give  up  on  the  possibility,  and  the 
presence  of  Israel's  President  Chaim  Herzog  at  the  National  Convention  of  Israel's 
Communist  Party  in  early  December,  the  first  time  an  Israeli  President  had  ever 
attended  such  a  function,  was  a  clear  gesture  to  Moscow  that  Jerusalem  was  interested 
in  continuing  a  dialogue  with  the  USSR.*' 

Moscow's  hard-line  policy  toward  Israel  may  have  had  other  causes  as  weU.  Arab 
leaders,  perhaps  remembering  the  1972  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit,  seemed  concerned 
that  a  superpower  deal  might  be  worked  out  at  their  expense;**  and  Reagan's  pre- 
summit  demand  for  linking  an  arms  control  agreement  with  Soviet  behavior  in  the 
Third  World  may  have  heightened  Soviet  determination  to  prove  that  no  such  deal 
had  taken  place."  Indeed,  in  a  spate  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Soviet  media  at  the 
time  of  the  summit,  including  Arabic-language  radio  broadcasts  and  Novosti 
statements  distributed  in  Beirut,  the  USSR  dismissed  as  "fabrications  and  lies"claims 
that  Arab  interests  would  be  compromised  at  Geneva."*^  An  Arabic-language 
broadcast,  by  a  senior  Soviet  commentator,  Alexander  Bovin,  sought  to  put  an  end  to 
Arab  concerns  about  any  such  deal: 

Themes  are  put  forward  on  the  possibility  of  a  new  Yalta  for  the  sharing  of 
influence  in  the  Middle  and  Near  East  during  the  Geneva  summit  meeting. 
These  fabrications  and  accusations  are  aimed  at  giving  rise  to  the  idea  of  a 
possible  Soviet-US  collusion  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabs' interests.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  firmly  refuted  all  this,  more  unfounded  rumors 
are  being  spread  on  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet-Israeli  resumption  of  relations 
even  if  Israel  does  not  reUnquish  its  expansionist  and  aggressive  line. 

Western  propaganda  is  spreading  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  to  allow 500,000  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  upon  a  request  from 
the  US.  All  these  fabrications  and  accusations  are  aimed  at  making  the  Arabs 
no  longer  sure  of  Soviet  support  and  thus  compelling  them  to  relinquish  the 
struggle  against  the  conspiracies  of  Imperialism  and  Zionism  and  for  the 
achievement  of  the  Arabs'  interests.  This  is  the  aim  of  Washington  and  Tel 
Aviv,  who  are  trying  to  cast  doubts  between  the  Arab  and  the  Soviet  leadership 
and  are  planning  schemes  of  separate  deals  with  the  isaeli  invaders  under  US 
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aegis.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  weakening  of  the  struggle  for  the  Arab 
front  against  Imperialism  by  way  of  making  fabrications  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thereby  rupturing  Soviet- Arab  friendship  is  a  well-known  method 
of  Imperialism,  Zionism,  and  Arab  reactionaries.** 

Moaeow,  however,  was  not  to  limit  its  campaign  to  demonstrate  to  the  Arabs  that 
there  was  no  US-Soviet  deal  at  Geneva,  to  mere  words.  Less  than  a  month  after  the 
Geneva  summit,  it  was  revealed  that  the  USSR  had  sent  SAM-S  anti-aircraft  missiles 

to  Libya,'"  a  clear  escalation  of  the  Soviet  military  commitment  to  that  country  since 
heretofore  only  Syria,  of  all  of  Moscow's  Third  World  allies,  had  received  such  a 
weapon.  Given  the  very  tense  relations  between  the  US  and  Libya,  and  given  the 
latter's  troubled  relations  with  virtually  all  ot  its  neighbors,  the  decision  to  send 
SAM-5  missiles  to  Libya  was  clearly  a  commitment  ot  support  to  the  Qadhdhafi 
regime,  but  one  that  ullimalely  proved  costly  for  Moscow. 

The  Soviets  may  have  been  prompted  to  send  the  SAM-5s  to  Libya  because  of 
Qadhdhafili  visit  to  Moscow  in  early  October.  At  that  time,  the  Libyan  leader  was 
threatened  by  Egypt,  Algeria  and  the  US,  and  he  was  clearly  looking  for  increased 
miUtary  assistance  froni,  and  probabty  a  formal  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
with,  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  in  a  speech  during  the  visit,  Qadhdhafi  stated,  "We 
note  with  satisfaction  that  thedrfense  of  Libya's  national  interests  is  in  full  accord 
with  Soviet  policy.  That  is  why  we  are  convinced  that  our  multi-faceted  ties  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  their  potential  and  will  continue  to  develop  and  strengthen."^'  If 
that  indeed  was  Qadhdhafi's  goal,  he  did  not  achieve  it  durmg  the  visit,  although 
agreements  were  signed  on  political  consultation,  a  consular  convention  and  a  long- 
term  program  for  the  development  of  economic,  scientific-technical  and  trade 
cooperation.''  While  Libya  was  a  useful  economic  partner  for  Moscow  (although  the 
drop  in  oil  prices  was  making  it  more  difficult  for  Libya  to  purchase  arms),  Qadhdhafi's 
frequent  confficts  with  his  Arab  neighbors  had  often  troubled  the  Kremlin,  and  it  was 
probably  not  coincidental  that  in  his  own  speech,  Gorbachev  stressed  the  need  for 
united  Arab  action.*^  Nonetheless,  the  joint  communique  issued  after  the  meeting  was 
considerably  wanner  in  tone  than  previous  communique,  and  it  was  the  strongest 
demonstration  to  date  of  Soviet  support  for  Libya  against  the  US: 

The  two  sides  condemned  the  increasing  military  and  economic  pressure  by  the 
US  on  the  Libyan  Jamahiriyya  and  itslanderous  propagandacampaign  against 
Libya.  They  opposed  the  increasing  US  military  presence  in  the  region  and 
condemned  the  provocative  military  maneuvers,  which  the  US  carries  out  in 
the  Mediterranean,  including  in  the  Gulf  of  Sirte  and  near  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  North  African  regions.  In  this  regard  they  stated  that 
the  use  of  or  threat  to  use  force  in  international  relations  is  inadmissible. 

The  Soviet  Union  expressed  its  support  for  the  steps  taken  by  the  Libyan 
Jamahiriyya  to  defend  its  sovereignty,  independence  and  territory.^ 

Another  factor  which  might  have  prompted  the  USSR  to  send  SAM-5s  to  Libya 
was  the  disclosure  in  early  November  that  President  Reagan  had  authorized  a  CIA 

covert  operation  to  undermine  the  Libyan  Government.*^*  Moscow  denounced  the 
plan  and  Qadhdhafi  may  well  have  asked  it  to  back  its  rhetoric  with  action;  the 
S  AM-5s  may  have  been  the  result.  Moscow  was  taking  a  major  risk  by  increasing  its 
aid  to  Qadhdhafi.  In  April  he  had  formed  a  pan-Arab  command  to  carry  out  acts  of 
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violence  agffinst  the  US,  other  Western  nations  and  moderate  Arab  regimes,**  and  a 
Libyan  radio  station  calling  itself  **Radio  of  Vengeance  and  Sacred  Hate"  called  on 
North  African  Arabs  in  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco  to  kill  Jews  living  in  their 
countries.''  Under  the  circumstances,  and  particularly  after  Israel,  which  considers 
itself  the  protector  of  endangered  Jews,  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  strike  at  Arab 
targets  far  from  its  borders,  Qadhdhafi  may  well  have  felt  that  an  attack  by  the  US, 
Israel,  Egypt  or  Algeria  was  a  major  possibility.  By  sending  the  missiles  to  Libya, 
however,  and  deepening  its  commitment  to  the  Qadhdhafi  regime,  Moscow  ran  the 
risk  of  either  a  superpower  confrontation  or  a  loss  of  face  if  an  attack  were  made 
against  Libya  without  provoking  a  Soviet  response.  The  Soviets  may  have  felt  that  the 
US,  which  in  the  past  had  denounced  both  terrorism  and  Qadhdhafi  but  which  had 
never  taken  any  substantive  military  action  to  deal  with  either  (other  than  shooting 
down  two  Libyan  planes  over  the  Gulf  of  Sirte  in  1981),  would  oppose  Qadhdhafi 
only  verbally,  when  State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Redman  said,  'This  is  a 
significant  and  dangerous  escalation  in  the  Soviet-Libyan  arms  relationship.  We  have 
made  clear  our  concern  about  this  escalation  and  Soviet  support  for  an  irresponsible 
and  erratic  regime."^'*  Moscow  miscalculated,  and  when,  in  December  1985,  the 
Rome  and  Vienna  airports  were  the  scenes  of  bloody  terrorist  attacks  which  the  US 
blamed  on  Libya,  the  American  response  was  a  military  attack  on  Libya  in  1986. 
There  was  no  substantive  counter-response  from  the  So\iets. 

A  possible  Libyan-American  conflict  was  not  the  only  military  confrontation 
Moscow  had  to  be  concerned  about  at  the  close  of  1985.  Another  missile  crisis  had 
erupted  between  Israel  and  Syria  when  Asad,  perhaps  responding  to  Israeli  shooting 
down  two  Syrian  planes  over  Syrian  territory  on  19  November  after  a  confrontation 
over  Lebanon,^  moved  SA-2  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  batteries  dose  to  its 
Lebanese  border  and  then  moved  other  SAM  missiles  into  Lebanon,  thereby  impairing 
the  ability  of  Israeli  jets  to  fly  reconnaissance  missions  over  that  country.'^  While  in 
its  discussions  of  this  incident,  Moscow  emphasized  that  the  Syrian  moves  were 
defensive  in  nature.'"'  the  Soviet  leadership  nonetheless  had  to  be  concerned  that  the 
missile  deployment  was  another  factor  raising  the  possibility  of  a  Syrian-Israeli  war. 
Moscow  had  reportedly  withdrawn  the  troops  manning  the  SAM-5  missile  sites  in 
Syria  (Syrians  had  been  trained  to  replace  them),'"-  but  another  Syrian-Israeli  clash 
could  easily  escalate  and  threaten  to  involve  Moscow. 

While  noiilitary  confrontations  between  Israel  and  Syria  and  between  the  US  and 
Libya  were  still  only  potential  problems  for  Moscow  in  late  1985,  the  ongoing  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq  plagued  Soviet  policy-makers.  Moscow  had  failed  in  its  effort 
to  end  the  war  and  had  barely  improved  its  relations  with  the  combatants.  In  addition, 
the  war  had  badly  split  the  Arab  world  and  reinforced  ties  between  the  US  and  the 
conservative  shaykhdoms  of  the  Gulf.'"-  H  owever,  Moscow  had  obtained  one  benefit 
from  the  conflict  when  both  Oman  and  the  I '  .\E  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  possible  reinsurance  against  an  Iranian  \ictory  that  would 
threaten  their  territories.  The  war  escalated  in  1985  with  an  unsuccessful  Iranian 
offensive  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  missile  and  bombing  attacks  against  the  two 
countries'  capitals,  Iraq's  attacks  on  the  Iranian  oil  terminal  at  Kharg  Island  in 
August  and  Iranian  interception  of  neutral  ships  in  the  Gulf  in  the  begmning  of 
September. 

Continually  appealing  for  improved  relations,  Moscow  nonetheless  took  a  critical 
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Stance  in  1985  toward  Iran*s  Khomeyni  regime,  not  only  because  it  refused  Iraqi  offers 
to  end  the  war  but  abo  became  it  was  providing  aid  for  the  Afghan  rebels  Mid  was 
lepiessing  the  Tlideh  Party  and  other  **democratic  forces**. Both  Iran  and  the 
USSR  wanted  to  keep  oil  prices  high  and  to  keep  the  US  out  of  the  Gulf;  nonetheless, 
criticism  of  the  Khomeyni  regime  was  common.  One  senior  Soviet  specialist  on  the 
ME,  Rotislav  Ulyanovsky,  wrote  in  the  Communist  party  journal  that  the  Khomeyni 
regime  was  a  **political  despotism  reminiscent  of  the  darkest  times  of  the  Middle 
Ages" 

Moscow's  relations  with  Iraq  were  not  much  better.  While  two  high-level  Iraqi 
officials  went  to  the  USSR  in  1985  (Foreign  Minister  l  ariq  'Aziz  visited  in  March  and 
President  Saddam  Husayn  in  December).  Soviet  references  to  an  "exchange  of  views" 
during  the  March  visit'°^  and  "a  businesslike,  frank  and  friendly  atmosphere"  during 
the  December  visit'"^  clearly  indicated  that  there  had  been  disagreements,  despite 
Soviet  support  of  Iraqi  efforts  to  end  the  war.  Iraq  was  displeased  that  the  USSR  had 
permitted  Libya  (or  Syria)  to  send  Soviet-supplied  ground-to-ground  missiles  to  Iran, 
wfaidi  were  then  used  to  bomb  Baghdad.i<>*  Moscow  was  unhappy  at  the  steady 
improvement  of  ties  between  the  US  and  Iraq,  exemplified  by  its  purchase  of  forty-five 
US  helicopters  which  had  initially  been  developed  as  troop  carriers  for  Iran.^^  While 
Iraqis  use  of  poison  gas  remidned  an  irritating  issue  in  US-Iraqi  relations,*'^ 
commercial  ties  between  the  two  countries  continued  to  develop"  >  and  Moscow  may 
well  have  feared  that  Iraq,  which  made  repeated  calls  in  1985  for  Egypt's  reintegration 
into  the  Arab  world,  was  moving  to  ward  the  region's  pro- American  camp  despite  its 
continuing  dependence  on  Soviet  arms. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Gulf,  the  Soviet  record  was  mixed.  Despite  continuing  efforts  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Moscow  was  unsuccessful.  In 
addition,  the  Saudis  sharply  increased  oil  production,  thereby  forcing  down  world  oil 
prices.  For  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  oil  exports  constituted  a  large  share  of  its  hard 
currency  earnings,  this  was  a  serious  blow,  especially  since  Moscowls  oil  production 
had  be^  to  decline.  In  other  areas  of  the  Gulf,  however,  Moscow  made  gains;  both 
Oman  in  September  and  the  U  AE  in  November  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  USSR.  In  both  cases,  the  primary  motivation  seemed  to  be  the  escalation  of  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  war,  for  an  affiliation  with  the  USSR  might  prove  to  be  a  deterrent  to  an 
Iranian  attack.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  Omani  Foreign  Minister  Yusuf  Ibn  *Alawi,  the 
escalation  of  the  war  had  reached  **a  critical  stage  that  was  threatening  the  inteitBtS  of 
states  that  are  not  party  to  the  struggle"  A  second  reason  for  Oman's  decision  may 
have  been  the  sudden  burst  of  articles  in  US  new  spapers,  earlier  in  the  year,  indicating 
that  American-Omani  defense  ties  were  far  greater  than  generally  believed."^  Oman 
may  have  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  other  states,  especially  fellow  members  of  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council,  that,  despite  its  close  military  ties  with  the  US,  Oman  had 
full  freedom  of  action.  As  might  be  expected,  Moscow  warmly  welcomed  its  new  ties 
with  the  two  Gulf  Arab  states.  A  Soviet  commentary,  appearing  in  New  Times  after 
SovietFOmani  diplomatic  relations  were  established,  gave  Mo8cow*!b  view  of  the 
significance  of  the  event: 

The  decision  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSR  reflects  the 
growing  desire  of  Persian  Gulf  states  to  pursue  a  more  balanced  foreign  policy. 
The  Soviet  Unions  unchanging  policy  of  supporting  the  Arab  people  of 
Palestine  in  theur  just  struggle  and  the  Arab  nations  in  their  fight  against 
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Israel's  aggressive  expansionist  policy  has  earned  it  the  respect  of  the  monarchs 
in  the  region.  The  constructive  Soviet  stance  with  regard  to  imiet  bearing  upon 
the  shoation  in  the  Peniaii  Gulf  baa  also  played  a  definite  role. 

Characteristic  among  preit  comment  on  Oman%  decision  b  that  of  the 
British  Guan&m.  According  to  this  newspaper,  the  news  came  as  a  telliog 
diplomatic  blow  to  Britain  and  the  US  which  have  militaiy  «gnements  with  the 
present  Oman  regime.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  in  place  to  emphasize  that 
the  agreement  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Oman  in  no  way  attests  to 
Soviet  desires  to  deal  'diplomatic  blows'  at  anyone  or  crowd  anyone  out.  It 
merely  demonstrates  the  Soviet  Union's  mounting  international  prestige  and 
the  striving  of  Persian  Gulf  states  to  pursue  an  independent  policy  according 
with  their  genuine  interests."^ 

In  sum,  the  opening  of  diplomatic  ties  with  Oman  and  the  U  A  E  capped  a  generally 
successful  second  half  of  1985  for  Soviet  diplomacy,  as  the  US-brokered  ME  peace 
process  came  to  a  standstill  and  Jordan  moved  toward  a  rapprochement  with  Syria. 
However,  Moscow's  decision  lo  send  SAM-5  missiles  to  Libya  in  December  of  1985 
would  cause  it  severe  problems  in  1986. 

Robert  O.  Freedman 
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The  Middle  East  Peace  Process 


The  year  under  review,  1 984-85,  unlike  the  preceding  year,  was  characterized  by  a  fair 
amount  of  diplomatic  activity  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  goal  of  settling  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  As  in  the  past,  US  diplomacy  was  closely  concerned  in  this  effort. 

It  is  easier  to  narrate  the  events  and  describe  the  personalities  who  played  a  role  in 
them  than  to  understand  why  Amman,  Cairo,  Jerusalem  and  Washington  decided  to 
try  again  to  revive  the  peace  process,  despite  the  past  disappointments.  The  best 
explanation  is  perhaps  that  sevinal  developments  took  place  from  late  1984  thioiigh 
early  1985  that  seemed  condudve  to  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  efforts.  These  were  the 
leitoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Egypt  and  Jordan  (25  September  1984) 
and  between  the  US  and  Iraq  (25  November  1984),  the  assumption  of  the  Israeli 
Premiership  by  Labor  Party  leader  Shimon  Peres  (14  September  1984),  the 
con  \  L  ning  of  the  Palestine  National  Council  (PNC)  in  Amman  (November  1 984)  and, 
fmally,  the  hitherto  much-postponed  agreement  between  Jordan  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PI  O)  on  1 1  February  1985. 

Throughout  1985,  Prime  Minister  Peres  would  demonstrate  determination  to 
cooperate  in  efforts  to  promote  a  settlement,  but  at  first  he  could  do  very  little  to  set 
the  stalled  peace  process  in  motion  again,  inasmuch  as  his  earlier  offer  to  negotiate 
with  Jordan  without  preconditions  had  been  immediately  rebuffed  by  King  Husayn 
(see  essay  on  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  in  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey 
[MECSJIW^,  pp  84-85).  The  first  major  impetus  to  revive  the  process  came  from 
the  King  of  Jordan  himself.  His  address  to  the  PNC  (22  November  1984)  forced  the 
PLO  and  its  Chairman,  Yasir  *Arafat,  to  make  a  clear  choice  between  attempting  **to 
regain  the  occupied  territory  thfough  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  formula**  (Le.,  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  with  Jordan)  and  attempting  "to  proceed  alone"  If  the  latter 
choice  were  made,  Husayn  said,  Jordan  would  "tell  [the  PLO]  to  go  ahead...  and 
[would]  give  [it...]  backing  and  support".'  It  was  obvious  that  the  King  counseled  the 
PLO  against  going  it  alone,  but  that  he  also  told  them  that  he  would  not  oppose  them 
if  they  decided  to  continue  going  it  alone  adhering  to  their  old  policy  of  not  joining  the 
peace  process. 

Three  months  later,  the  PLO  made  its  choice  and  the  Jordan-Palestine  agreement 
(the  "Amman  Accord")  was  signed  (see  below).  This  agiccnicni  ai  In  si  appeared  to  do 
no  more  than  repeat  the  Fez  Arab  summit  positions,  which  even  Syria  had  aoeepted. 
What  did  seem  new  in  the  agreement  was  that  the  PLO  accepted  the  idea  of 
participating  in  the  negotiations,  in  a  *joint  delegation**,  clearly  Jordanian- 
Palestinian.  Thus,  Jordan,  since  1974 bereft  of  authority  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestinians,  was  now  reinstated  to  its  former  position  by  the  Palestinians 
themselves  The  parties  to  the  agreement  were  careful  to  explain  that  they  had  merely 
created  an  instrument,  "a  plan  of  action  or  a  move  to  implement  the  Fez  resolutions*^ 
—  in  essence,  a  jointly  agreed  device  to  enable  negotiations  to  proceed. 

The  emphasis  on  the  procedural  rather  than  the  substantive  allowed  two 
diametrically  opposed  interpretations  of  the  signatories*  intentions.  The  first,  and 
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accurate,  one  was  that  Jordan  and  the  PLO  felt  no  need  to  produce  new  ideas.  They 
were  committed  to  the  Arab  positions  (Israeli  withdrawal  from  all  the  territories 
occupied  in  1967,  including  the  Arab  parts  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Golan  Heights,  and 
self-determination  lor  the  Palestinians),  and  there  wa^,  no  question  of  deviatmg  trom 
them  in  the  negotiations.  The  second  and  mistaken  interpretation  was  that  the 
Jordanians  and  Palestinians  w  ould  no  longer  insist  on  guarantees  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations.  US  diplomats  thought  they  discerned  a  new  flexibility  in  both 
parties,  and  they  were  therefore  stimulated  throughout  1985  in  their  efforts  to 
advance  the  peace  process.  US  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  believed  even  as  late 
as  December  1985  that  King  Husayn  was  prepared  to  negotiate  without  knowing 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  At  a  press  conference  Shultz  said,  **I  see  that  King 
Husayn,  with  support  from  the  Palestinians,  is  prepared  to  enter  a  process  if  we  can 
find  away  to  do  it,  and  there  isn't  any  preordained  outcome.  We  donH  know  what  the 
outcome  is  -  that's  the  whole  point  of  the  negotiation".  In  this  context,  the  US 
Secretary  attached  significance  to  a  statement  made  by  King  Husayn  to  the  effect 
that,  if  there  were  any  likelihood  at  all  that  the  former  territorial  situation  would  be 
fully  restored,  he  "did  not  need  any  Palestinian  participation".  Schullz  seemed  to  see 
this  statement  as  implicitly  saying  that  a  complete  restoration  of  the  pre-1%7  status 
quo  was  unlikely  and,  hence,  that  the  Jordanians  did  indeed  need  the  PLO  at  their 
side  to  "allow  a  deal  to  be  made  and  lived  with".^  At  the  end  of  the  year  under  review, 
this  analysis  of  Husayn*s  statement,  which  had  led  the  US  to  believe  that  a  change  had 
occurred  in  the  Husayn- Arafat  territorial  demand,  lacked  any  substantiation  in  faa  or 
deed.  The  statements  and  positions  of  both  men  showed  unflinching  adherence  to  the 
old  principles. 

The  Israeli  Prime  Minister,  not  unlike  his  American  interlocutors,  also  appeared  to 
discern  ftexibiUty  in  Jordan's  position.  Peres  remarked  on  several  occasions  that 
Husayn  no  longer  insisted  on  knowing  in  advance  the  results  of  the  negotiations: 
**[Husayn]  is  saying,  'Let  us  enter  into  negotiations  without  preconditions,  without 
promise  ot  results.  That  is  progress!"'*  The  very  similar  I  S  and  Israeli  assessments 
about  progress  in  the  Jordanian  position  would  of  course  remain  unconfirmed  until 
the  day  the  King  arrived  at  the  bargaining  table,  alone  or  in  Palestinian  company.  It 
remained  open  to  question  whether  Husayn  had  indeed  adopted  as  unreserved  an 
attitude  towards  negotiations  as  Peres  seemed  to  think.  Both  leaders  did  their  utmost 
to  surmount  the  two  procedural  difficulties,  Le.,  the  nature  ctf  Palestinian 
representation  and  the  shape  of  the  international  conference  or  forum  which  was  one 
of  the  Arab  prerequisites.  Husayn  felt  that  time  was  of  the  essence.  He  had  stressed 
this  point  over  and  over  in  past  years,  and  he  had  more  cause  in  1985  than  ever  before 
to  feel  pressed,  for  the  Jewish  population  in  the  W^t  Bank  now  exceeded  50,000  and 
the  settlements  numbered  1 1 S.'  He  was  also  acutely  aware  that  Peres  was  scheduled 
to  hand  the  Premiership  ot  Israel  to  the  Likud  Party's  Yit/hak  Shamir  in  October 
1986.  Husayn  had  no  illusions  that  Peres  and  the  Ma'arakh  (Labor  Alignment)  would 
accept  the  Fez  Resolutions  as  a  baj.is  tor  negotiations,  but  he  was  mindful  that,  unlike 
the  Likud,  they  had,  at  least,  not  rejected  the  Reagan  proposals  out  of  hand.  The 
LOcu^  poittion  gave  Husayn  no  hope  at  all,  Inasmuch  as  Shamir  had  said  repeatedly 
that,  after  the  return  of  Sinai  to  Egypt,  implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  would  require  nothing  except  establishing  full  autonomy  for  the 
Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank;  there  was  no  question  of  Israeli  territorial  concessions. 
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The  Joidanian  King  urged  the  US  to  reengage  in  the  peace  process.  A  number  of 
Arab  leaden  felt  that  President  Reagan  might  be  less  inhibited,  in  his  second  term  of 
office,  in  farthering  his  suggestions  of  September  1982.  These  Arab  leaders  hoped 
that  inqiroved  prospects  of  a  better  deal  with  Israel  would  result  if  the  US  were  to 
fednoe  its  backing  of  the  Israeli  position,  and  nearly  identical  appeals  were  made  to 
the  US  in  early  1985  by  King  Fahd  Ibn  *Abd  al-'Aziz  of  Saudi  Arabia,  President 
Husni  Mubarak  of  Egypt,  President  Chedli  Benjedid  of  Algeria,  President  Habib 
Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  and  of  course.  King  Husayn  himself/" 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  19S5  diplomatic  elTori  unfolded,  although 
no  real  momentum  developed  for  several  months  because  the  Israeli  Government  had 
more  immediate  problems  to  deal  with.  Its  first  objective  was  to  conclude  the  war  in 
Lebanon  and  bring  the  Israeli  torccs  back  home.  Its  second  was  to  begin  economic 
rehabilitation  and,  especially,  to  get  inflation  under  control.  The  US  Administration 
was  guided  by  the  consideration  that  Peres  could  not  be  hurried;  he  was  the  best 
available  Israeli  negotiating  partner  and  so  deserved  to  be  treated  with 
dicumspection  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  delicate  balance  between  him  and  Shamir. 

The  diplomatic  tempo  increased  somewhat  after  Husayn^  visit  to  Washington  at 
the  end  of  May,  when  he  stressed  the  need  to  see  some  progress  in  1985,^  but  US 
activity  remained  modest  all  the  same.  Secretary  Shultz  made  one  brief  visit  to  the 
region,  and  Ambassador  Richard  Murphy  traveled  there  six  times.  The  US  was 
evidently  not  ready  to  develop  again  the  uninterrupted  mediatory  activity  of  the  past 
(notably  that  from  1973-75  and  from  1977-79).  possibly  because  it  felt  that,  so  soon 
after  the  abrogation  of  the  Israel-Lebanon  Agreement  of  17  May  1983.  caution  was 
called  for.  The  fate  of  the  agreement  demonstrated  that  the  US  should  act  with  the 
utmost  prudence  before  its  prestige  were  to  be  committed  again  to  unstable 
drcumstanoes. 

The  quiet  approach  inqtlidt  in  George  Schultzli  low  profile  was  disapproved  of  by 
some  observers.  Fonner  President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  espoused  tiie  top-level 
diplomacy  that  be,  Richard  Nixon,  Gerald  Ford  and  Henry  Kissinger  had  practiced, 
stated  in  an  interview  that  to  send  even  the  country's  most  effective  special  envoy  was 
**a  waste  of  time**  and  that  "a  Husayn  or  Mubarak  [would]  not...  put  his  own  political 
future  in  the  hands  of  an  ambassador".^  On  the  other  hand,  Kissinger  himself  warned 
in  July  1985  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  full-fledged  diplomatic  effort,  and  he 
expressed  fear  that  Husayn  might  be  seriously  weakened  by  the  peace  process.' 
Fouad  Ajami,  a  distinguished  MF  scholar  in  the  field  of  international  relations, 
warned  the  US  to  ignore  Egypt's  urgings  for  an  activist  US  policy.  Egypt  was  no 
longer  a  power  in  the  Fertile  Crescent,  he  pointed  out,  and  the  US  should  not  "harbor 
illusions  about  what  Mubaralc  [couldj  deliver  in  the  wider  theater**.  If  the  US  failed, 
there  might  be  domestic  repercussions  both  in  Egypt  and  Jordan,  and  the  latter,  the 
more  vulnerable,  **could  end  up  pi^iog  for  the  errors  of  an  American  diplomatic 
initiative  that  promise[d]  more  than  it  [could]  deliver**.  It  was  sheer  fantasy  to  expect 
that  those  Palestinians  led  by  *Arafat  would  support  Husayn  despite  criticism  or 
division  within  their  ranks.  In  addition.  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  not  becounted 
on  to  provide  support,  and  Syria  had  sabotaged  the  Israel-Lebanon  Agreement  and 
would  certainly  oppose  any  American  move  that  w  ould  exclude  it  from  the  process. '® 
To  include  Syria,  however,  would  be  to  challenge  prematurely  Israel's  firm  intention 
to  keep  the  Golan  Heights. 
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By  1984-85,  the  quest  for  peace  in  the  ME  had  been  an  unchanging  goal  of  US 
policy  for  nearly  four  decades — and  for  long  periods  since  1973,  the  US  had  worked 
toward  that  goal  with  special  diligence.  In  1984,  however,  the  pace  slowed,  and  US 
policy-makers  might  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  move  ahead  again  at  a 

much  quicker  rate  in  1985.  No  US  national  interest  was  threatened  by  their  caution: 
the  oil  situation  was  favorable,  the  Soviets  were  making  no  great  gains  in  the  region, '  ■ 
and  the  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  was  intact.  The  unfinished  task  of  broader 
peacemaking  would  perhaps  be  more  successfully  pursued  in  1986. 

JORDAN 

It  was  almost  entirely  due  to  King  Husayn  that  the  peace  process  had  at  least  some 
momentum  in  1985.  By  the  end  of  1984,  Husayn  had  laid  down  the  guidelines  he 
would  follow  to  promote  a  settlement  and  he  never  departed  from  them  throoghoitt 
1985.  If  the  Americans  and  Israelis  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to  change  the 
essentials  of  his  policy,  they  were  soon  disappointed.  It  was  immaterial  whether 
inter-Arab  constraints  and  realities  or  a  strong  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his 
course  accounted  for  Husayn*s  consistence.  What  mattered  was  that  he  did  not 
deviate  measurably  from  his  declared  positions. 

Speaking  to  the  Jordanian  Parliament  in  October  1984,  the  King  promised  to  be 
"considerably  less  dependent  on  the  US"  as  he  pursued  the  peace  process.  He  called 
for  an  international  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  (UN),  where 
the  negotiations  would  take  place.  The  conference  would  ensure  the  presence  of 
countries  favorably  disposed  to  the  Arabs,  most  notably  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby 

weakening  the  effectiveness  of  US  support  for  Israel.  Husayn  took  great  pains  to 
stress  that  he  would  not  move  without  a  dear  mandate  from  the  Palestinians,  that  is, 
the  PLO,  because  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  was  theus  to  decide  (see  MECS 
1983-84,  p  91). 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  November  1984,  he  presented  his  policy  to  the  seventeenth 
PNC,  held  in  Amman  —  a  venue  of  considerable  significance,  given  that  the  wide  gap 

between  the  Palestinian  and  Jordanian  positions  had  caused  *Arafat  and  Husayn  to 
break  off  talks  in  April  1983.  In  his  speech,  Husayn  said  that  unanimous  international 
support  existed  for  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  which  advocated 
"territory  in  exchange  for  peace".  The  King  had  carefully  appropriated  the  phrase 
from  the  Reagan  proposals  of  September  1982,'-  to  emphasi/e  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
territories  back,  the  full  price  —  i.e.,  peace  —  would  have  to  be  paid.  For  this 
transaction,  however,  a  "Jordanian-Palestinian  formula**  was  needed,  by  which  he 
meant  adosepartnershipduringthe  peace  process  as  well  as  afterward,  when  Jordan 
and  Palestine  would  form  a  confederation.  Dispensing  with  diplomatic  niceties,  he 
told  his  audience  that  the  PLO  was  not  obliged  to  accept  his  proposal.  He  would  not 
impose  it  on  them.  Jordan  was  ready  to  do  a  great  deal  for  their  cause,  but  it  definitely 
would  not  conclude  a  separate  peace.  The  PLO  needed  to  have  Jordan  at  their  sidein 
the  difficult  peacemaking  process.  Certain  elements  of  the  Jordanian  position  were 
soon  further  elaborated  by  one  of  Husayn's  Ministers:  Jordan  would  not  hold 
separate  talks  with  Israel;  "territory. ..for  peace"  meant  that  all  the  territory  was 
required  and  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  compromise  on  this  point,  and  there 
should  be  no  assumption  that  Syria  would  refuse  to  join  the  Jordanian-Palestinian 
demarche,  inasmuch  as  Syria  had  in  fact  accepted  the  idea  of  an  international 
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Gonfefence  as  a  means  to  **mobi]ize  the  international  community  and  create  the 
pressures  neoessaiy  to  force  Israel  to  withdraw**." 

Husayn  wished,  as  he  put  it,  *^  breathe  new  life  into  the  moribund  peace  process**, 
but,  notwithstanding  his  proclaimed  intention  of  being  less  dependent  on  the 

Americans,  only  the  US  could  make  that  possible  It  was  one  thing  for  Husayn*s 
brother.  Crown  Prince  Hasan,  to  write  in  an  article,  "It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  the  US  to  continue  playing  the  role  of  an  impartial  mediator  while  excluding  all 
others",'*  but  it  was  quite  another  for  the  Jordanian  and  Palestinians  to  try  to  move 
ahead  without  the  benefit  of  US  diplomacy.  However,  US  Ambassador  Murphy, 
visiting  the  ME  in  December  1984  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
Lebanese  problem,  made  clear  that,  for  all  its  willingness  to  assist  the  peace  process, 
the  US  was  opposed  to  an  international  conference. 

In  Amman  on  11  February  1987,  King  Husayn  and  *Arafat  concluded  an 
agreement,  a  compromise  formula  entitled,  **Framework  for  Common  Action**.  The 
text  carefiilly  avoided  direct  reference  to  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338, 
identified  three  months  earlier  in  Husayn^  PNC  speech  as  "basic  tenets'*^  there  was 
instead  merely  a  general  reference  to  **UN  and  Security  Council  Resolutions**.  Israel 
was  not  mentioned,  and  peace  with  Israel  was  alluded  to,  indirectly,  in  phrases  such  as 
"peaosful  and  just  settlement  of  the  ME  crisis**  and  "'comprehensive  peace".  The 
American  reaction  to  this  accord  was  fairly  reserved  at  first:  the  US  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  of  1975,  it  had  promised  Israel  not  to 
recogni/e  or  negotiate  with  the  PLO  so  long  as  that  organization  did  not  accept  the 
two  basic  Security  Council  Resolutions  and  did  not  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

However,  the  renewed  insistence  on  an  international  conference,  that  is.  the 
possibihly  of  the  Soviets  playing  an  important  role  in  the  peace  process,  presented  a 
problem,  for  the  Soviets  had  opposed  the  Camp  David  Accords  and  the  Reagan 
proposals.  Egyptls  President  Mubarak,  fearing  that  the  Amman  Agreement  migjit  be 
stillbom,  therefore  offered,  in  an  interview  with  The  New  York  Times  (NYT)9tihit 
tod  of  February  1985,  to  help  convene  a  preliminary  meeting  among  the  Israelis, 
Jordanians,  Palestinians  and  Americans,  with  or  without  Egyptian  participation. 
Since  the  idea  of  the  international  conference  was  unacceptable  to  both  Israel  and  the 
US,  Mubarak  reasoned,  a  preliminary  meeting  might  bring  the  US  somewhat  closer 
to  the  PLO,  even  if  the  Palestinians  at  the  meeting  were  not,  strictly  spealdng,  PLO 
members. 

Mubarak's  idea  was  presented  in  two  different  versions,  which  caused  some 
confusion  (see  section  on  Egypt,  below).  The  Jordanian  media  were  quick  to  criticize 
the  absence  of  precisely  those  points  which  Mubarak  had  deliberately  ignored:  the 
issues  of  Palestinian  representation  by  the  PLO  and  that  of  an  international 
conference.!*  The  difficulties  were  ironed  out  some  days  later  at  a  meeting  between 
Husayn  and  Mubarak  in  Egypt  The  idea  of  a  preliminary  meeting  of  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  delegation  and  US  officials  was  accepted  by  both  leaders.  The  suggestion 
that  Israel  also  be  represented,  as  Mubarak  had  suggested  in  his  J^TIT interview, 
simply  fell  away.  Mubarak's  ambiguous  reference  to  Palestinian  representation 
raised  the  question  whether  he  would  settle  for  a  non-PLO  delegation.  The  Amman 
Accord  had  been  quite  explicit  that  only  the  PI  O  would  be  the  representative  within 
a  joint  Jordanian-Palcstmian  delegation.' '  Mubarak's  quick  clarification  that  he  had 
meant  just  that  did  not  fully  reassure  'Arafat.  'Arafat  and  his  associates  did  however 
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realize  the  tempting  possibility  of  moving  closer  to  US  recognition  of  the  PLO  when 
he  and  Husayn  dedided  in  April  to  send  joint  missions  to  the  ctqjMtal  of  the  five 
peimanent  members  of  the  UN  SecurityCoiuiciUitwasobviously  out  of  the  question 
not  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  US. 

During  his  visit  to  Washington  in  March,  Mubarak  urged  the  US  to  renew  its 
efforts  in  the  region  and  to  agree  to  meet  with  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation.  As  a  resuh.  Ambassador  Murphy  did  tour  the  M  E  capitals  again  in  April, 
but  he  first  made  clear  that,  before  the  US  would  agree  to  meet  with  the  PLO,  it  would 
have  to  announce  its  acceptance  of  the  two  Security  Council  Resolutions  and 
recognize  IsraeFs  right  to  exist.  Further,  the  US  would  meet  with  a  Jordanian- 
Patestiniaa  delegation  only  if  such  a  meeting  would  lead  to  direct  negotiations  with 
IsraeL^*  The  PLO  would  be  free,  he  said*  to  choose  the  Palestinian  representatives  in 
the  joint  delegation,  even  if  they  were  PNC  members,  but  they  must  not  declare  their 
allegiance  to  the  PLO  or  state  that  they  acted  on  its  instructions.  The  PLO  rejected 
this  proposal,*'  and  Jordan  apparently  supported  the  refusal.^^  The  ideaof  ajoint 
delegation  met  with  difficulties  in  Moscow  as  well,  for  completely  different  reascMii. 
Mindful  of  the  preferences  of  their  Syrian  allies,  who  were  suspicious  of  these  new 
moves,  the  Soviets  insisted  on  meeting  separately  with  the  Jordanian  Foreign 
Minister.  Tahir  al-Masri.  and  his  PLO  counterpart,  Faruq  Qaddumi.-' 

Jordan  continued  to  support  the  PLO  as  the  proper  representative  of  the 
Palestinians,  both  m  general  and  at  the  preliminary  meeting.  Speaking  to  a 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Arab-Americans  (relayed  by  satellite  to 
Washington),  Husayn  not  only  reiterated  his  commitment  to  the  PLO  but  afiirmed 
that  **Jordan  [would]  never  take  away  [the  Palestinians'}  right  to  represent 
themselves**.^  In  the  year  under  survey,  these  weie  thus  seen  to  be  Jordanli 
unshakable  positions:  support  of  the  PLO,  firm  adherence  to  the  Fez  Resolutions  and 
insistence  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  all  the  occupied  territories,  inchiding  the  Golan 
Heights. 

Alongside  the  discussions  with  the  Americans,  another  development  took  place  in 
the  matter  of  Palestinian  representation.  Via  the  Jordanians,  the  PLO  gave  the 
Americans  a  list  of  people  approved  for  the  proposed  delegation;  all  were  members  of 
the  PNC.  The  list  was  received  by  I'S  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  prior  to  his  May  visit 
to  the  region,  but  he  showed  no  inclination  to  examine  the  list  personally.  Of  more 
importance  to  him  was  the  laying  down  of  the  principle  that  the  Palestinian 
representatives  should  be  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  settlement  and  opposed  to 
terrorism.^  Yet  Husayn  was  encouraged  by  SchuHzli  impending  visit  In  an  interview 
he  explained  why:  the  current  US  President,  the  first  since  President  Eisenhower  to 
reach  his  second  term,^  was  unusually  free  to  act.  The  King  was  spurred  on  by  a 
feeling  that  the  present  circumstances  might  be  the  last  good  chance  for  a  settlement 
in  1985.  He  knew  that  Syria's  attitude  towards  his  efforts  could  be  decisive,  and  when 
Hafiz  al-Asad  said  that  he  favored  a  comprehensive  settlement  and  an  international 
conference,  Husayn  welcomed  this  immediately  (all  .Asad  had  actually  done  was  to 
confirm  his  adherence  to  the  Fez  Resolutions).  Husayn  went  out  of  his  way  to 
convince  the  Syrian  President  of  his  sincerity;  he  not  only  referred  to  the  Golan 
Heights  as  one  of  the  occupied  territunes  that  Israel  would  gave  to  leave,  but  stated 
that  Jordan  gave  the  West  Bank  no  precedence  over  any  other  occupied  Arab 
territory.^' 
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la  May,  Husayn  went  to  the  US  on  a  private  visit,  in  the  course  of  wfaidi  he  met 
with  Pniident  Reagan  and  Seopetaiy  of  State  Shttltz.  He  did  aU  he  Goii^ 
his  interlocutois  to  accept  the  PLO  as  a  partner  in  the  negotiations.  He  argued  that 
^Arafat,  by  endorsing  '^all  the  UN  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council 
Resolutions**  in  the  Amman  Accord,  was  in  efTect  accepting  the  two  crucial  Security 
Council  Resolutions,  242  and  338.  The  Amman  Accord  was  in  his  view  an  historic 
turning  point,  giving  the  Palestinian  and  Jordanian  leaders  what  they  had  been 
lacking  for  years,  i.e.,  the  authority  to  negotiate  asettlement  under  the  auspices  of  an 
international  conference.-'' 

Husayn  did  not  achieve  everything  he  wanted  in  Washington.  The  US  would  not 
recognize  the  PLO,  although  it  was  still  ready  to  meet  a  .lordanian-Palestinian 
delegation  whose  Palestinian  members  would  be  chosen  by  the  PLO,  so  long  as  they 
were  individuals  who  did  not  favor  terrorism  and  who  were  not  prominent  members 
of  the  PLO.  Coooetning  the  international  conference,  the  US  was  ready  to  explore 
ways  of  giving  the  negotiating  forum  an  international  character,  and  tins  was  a 
peraepdMe  and  distinct  shift  by  the  US.  It  meant  that  Washington  was  exploring 
formulas  so  as  to  come  closer  to  the  Jordanian-PLO  demand. 

The  talks  in  Washington  gave  Jordan  the  opportunity  to  present  a  four-stage  plan 
that  would  lead  to  the  international  conference.  In  the  first  stage,  US  representatives 
would  meet  with  a  joint  Palestinian-Jordanian  delegation  that  would  not  include 
PLO  members,  but  the  Palestinian  team  would  nevertheless  be  appointed  by  the 
PLO.  In  the  second  stage,  the  PLO  would  declare  its  acceptance  of  Resolutions  242 
and  338.  This  would  make  the  third  stage  possible:  the  US  would  recognize  the  PLO 
and  meet  with  PLO  members  who  would  now  be  appointed  to  the  joint  delegation.  In 
the  last  stage,  preparations  would  be  made  for  the  international  conference." 

There  was  a  snag  in  this  proposal,  which  was  not  immediately  apparent.  Some  days 
after  the  meetings  in  Washington,  a  Jordanian  Minister  explained  that,  afterthe  first 
stage,  ifWashingtonrecogniied  the  Pa]estinians*right  to  self-determination,  it  would 
be  "possible**  to  ask  the  PLO  to  announce  its  acceptance  of  the  Resolutions.^  By 
maldug  this  point  in  just  this  way,  the  Joidanian  Miidster  conveyed  to  the  Americans 
that  the  PLO^''possiUe**recQgnitionof  the  Security  Council  Resolutions  was  not  at 
all  a  simple  matter.  The  US  was  requested,  in  return  for  the  PLO's  contenting  itself 
with  representation  by  Palestinian  proxy  in  the  first  meeting,  to  make  a  significant 
concession  immediately  thereafter  —  to  declare  its  support  of  Palestinian  self- 
determination,  w  hich  implied  Palestinian  statehood.  But  the  1982  Reagan  proposals, 
which  continued  to  guide  the  US,  clearly  stated  that  the  US  would  not  support  an 
independent  Palestinian  State  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Thus  a  discussion  about 
representation  and  procedure  threatened  to  become  a  discussion  about  the  fmal 
ootoome  of  negotiatioas.  The  PLO  swiftly  denied  statements  such  as  one  made  by  the 
Joidanian  Foreign  Minister  to  the  effect  that  the  Amman  Accord  did  not  envision  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Palestinian  State.  Salah  Khalaf  (Abu  lyad),  a  member  of 
theaf-Fofft  Central  Committee,  issued  a  statement  insisting  that  the  PNC  Resolution 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Palestinian  State;  only  thtoeafter 
would  it  unite  to  form  a  Jordanian-Pakstinian  Confederation.^ 

Israel  countered  Jordan's  four-stage  procedural  proposal  with  a  plan  of  its  own 
(see  below),  which  was  rejected  by  both  the  PI  O  and  Jordan.  The  PI.O's  formal 
statement  on  this  said  that  peace  would  have  to  be  based  on  formal  Israeli  and 
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American  recognition  of  the  national  rights  of  the  Palestinians  and  an  independent 
Palestinian  State.^  This  was  yet  another  clear  sign  that  efforts  to  promote  the  peace 
process  by  dealing  solely  with  procedure  were  doomed  to  fail. 

At  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Arab  summit  in  Casablanca  (7-9  August  1 985), 
Husajrn  met  with  a  measure  of  success.  The  final  statement  by  Chedli  Klibi» 
Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League,  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  it  seemed  to 
convey  that  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  working  plan  (that  is,  the  Amman  Accord) 
was  "compatible"  w  ith  the  Fez  Plan  and  was  seen  by  the  summit  as  a  working  plan  for 
implementing  the  Arab  peace  plan.^'  This  afforded  Husayn  considerable 
encouragement,  of  which  he  was  particularly  in  need  in  the  Syrian  context.  The 
Syrians  boycotted  the  Casablanca  summit,  but  they  certainly  noted  that  it  seemed  to 
approve  the  joint  moves  ol  Husayn  and  the  PLO,  and,  presumably  they  also  noted 
that  the  Jordanians  and  the  Egyptians  continually  reiterated  their  commitment  to  a 
**comprehensive**  peace  settlement,  in  which  Syria  and  the  Golan  Heiglhts  would 
necessarily  be  important  components.  Husayn  had  affirmed  this  again  at  a  meeting 
with  Mubarak  on  the  eve  of  the  Casablanca  summit.^  What  was  particularly 
important  was  his  appointing Za*id  al-Rifa*i  as  Prime  Minister,  whose  previous  terms 
in  that  office  had  put  him  on  relatively  good  terms  with  Hafiz  al-Asad  and  other 
Syrian  leaders.  The  Syrians  were  now  somewhat  less  worried  that  they  were  going  to 
be  left  out  and  that  a  separate  peace  was  being  prepared,  and  they  seemed  more 
willing  to  listen  to  what  the  Jordanians  had  to  say. 

US  Ambassador  Murphy's  failed  mission  to  the  region  in  the  same  month  might 
have  encouraged  the  Syrians.  Miirph\  liad  in  fact  fared  badly.  It  had  been  hoped  that 

the  Jordanian-Palestinian-Amcrican  meeting  would  lake  place  during  his  tour  or 
immediately  after  it,  but  the  meeting  did  not  materialize.  Two  problems  had  arisen: 
first,  of  the  seven  Palestinians  chosen  by  the  PLO  as  representatives,  only  two  on  the 
list  were  acceptable  to  Israel,  whereas  four  were  required ;  second,  the  Jordanians 
objected  to  the  US  condition  that,  if  there  were  to  be  a  meeting  with  the  joint 
delegation,  the  meeting  would  lead  to  direct  talks  with  Israel.  This  condition  should 
not  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Jordanians,  because  the  Americans  had  been 
taking  this  position  since  April. It  was,  moreover,  a  condition  that  was  in  complete 
contradition  to  the  PLO's  requirement  that  direct  negotiations  with  Israel  take  place 
only  under  the  auspices  of  an  international  forum.  Ambassador  Murphy,  before 
leaving  the  region,  staled  frankly  that  the  purpose  of  his  visit  had  been  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  peace  process  as  a  whole  and  not  just  to  hold  a  meeting.^"* 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  came  to  Jordan  a  few  weeks  later,  the 
first  trip  to  that  country  by  any  British  Premier.  Thatcher's  visit  was  oocasioaed  by  a 
large  arms  deal  between  the  two  countries.  Husayn  had  doubtlessly  told  the  British 
Prime  Minister  of  his  feeling  that  time  was  running  out,  and  she  announced  a  new 
British  gesture  —  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  would  agree  to 
meet  with  a  joint  PalestinianoJordanian  delegation  in  London.  The  Palestinians 
could  be  PLO  members  but  would  be  received  in  their  individual  capacities.  They 
must,  however,  be  people  who  supported  a  peaceful  settlement  and  opposed 
terrorism.  Mrs  Thatcher  expressed  the  hope  that  alter  this  first  step,  the  PIX)  would 
accept  Security  Council  Resolution  242.  Three  weeks  later,  the  proposed  meeting 
with  Howe  fell  through  at  the  last  moment.  A  Jordanian  spokesman  staled  that  the 
meeting  had  not  taken  place  because  the  Palestinian  representatives  refused  to 
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promise  that  they  would  subsequently  release  a  statement  whose  wording  had  been 
agreed  upon  beforehand.^'  The  statement  would  have  announced  recognition  of 
Isiad  and  condemnation  of  terrorism.  The  affair  cast  a  shadow  over  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  relations  for  several  weeks,  and  it  did  considerable  harm  to  their  joint 
moves,  even  bringing  about  the  cancellation  of  a  meeting  with  the  European 
Economic  Community.  *Arafat^  explanation  was  thai  the  refusal  to  issue  the 
promised  statement  had  been  motivated  by  the  same  considerations  that  had  guided 
the  FLO  throughout.  He  pointed  out  that  the  PLO  could  already  have  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Americans  in  return  for  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  that  the  British 
Government  had  expected,  but  it  was  not  an  acceptable  undertaking.'^  Thus,  another 
attempt  to  bypass  the  fundamental  issues  had  failed.  The  British  and  the  .lordanians 
had  somehow  thought  that  the  Pl.O  would  make  a  significant  concession  to  the 
British,  despite  having  refused  to  grant  it  to  the  US  for  as  important  a  gain  as 
American  recognition. 

Husqni^  UN  General  Aasemhiy  speech  of  27  September  did  not  mark  any  change, 
although  it  was  moderate  in  tone  and  it  generated  enthusiasm.  The  passage  that 
attracted  particular  attention  read:  **  We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  under  appropriate 
auspices  with  the  Government  of  Israel  promptly  and  directly  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  tenets  of  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338**.  The  impression  that  this 
was  a  new  move  stemmed  from  the  use  of  the  word  "we"  which  lent  itself  to  the 
interpretation  that  Husayn  was  using  the  royal  plural,  signifying  Jordan  alone  and 
unaccompanied  by  the  PLO.  The  speech's  preceding  paragraph,  howe\er,  had 
mentioned  Jordan's  Accord  with  the  PLO,  and  this  provided  proof  that  in  tact  his 
"we"  referred  to  both  Jordan  and  the  PLO.  Moreover,  viewed  in  light  of  the 
succeeding  passages,  the  King's  comments  about  prompt  and  direct  negotiations 
could  refer  only  to  negotiations  to  be  held  at  the  proposed  international  conference." 
The  Israelis  nevertheless  continued  to  hope  that  the  King  would  free  himself  at  some 
stuge  from  his  partnership  with  the  PLO  and  act  on  his  own.  When  Husayn  visited 
Washington  and  the  White  House  a  few  days  later  for  the  second  time  in  the  year 
under  review,  he  dedared  that  Jordan  was  committed  to  bringing  about  a  negotiated 
settlement  but  made  it  dear  that  this  would  have  to  be  within  the  firamework  of  an 
international  conference.^'  Israeli  comments  suggested  that  the  King's  formulation 
did  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  he  might  dedde  to  go  ahead  without  the  PLO,  as 
long  as  he  was  assured  of  an  international  forum. The  Jordanian  media  soon 
pointed  out  that  the  Israelis  had  misinterpreted  the  King's  White  House  statement; hc 
had  in  mind  both  the  international  conference  and  PLO  acquiescence.*'^  For  all  this, 
Israel  still  hoped  that  Husayn  might  decide  to  move  on  his  own. 

Comcidmg  with  the  failure  of  the  London  meeting  was  a  series  of  international 
events  which  badly  affected  the  PLO*8  standing:  the  slaying  of  three  Israelis  aboard  a 
yacht  in  Cyprus,  tiie  bombing  of  the  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunisia  by  the  Israeli  Air 
Force,  and  the  hyacking  of  an  Italian  passenger  liner,  the  AehiUe  Lauro,  by  a  PLO 
faction  loyal  to  'Arafat.  In  October,  Prime  Minister  Peres  declared  agam  that  Israel 
would  never  consider  the  PLO  a  possible  partner  in  any  negotiations.  In  addition,  the 
rapprochement  between  Jordan  and  Syria  was  gaining  momentum,  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  two  countries  met  in  November  and  December  —  a  decided  change 
of  course  which  was  interpreted  as  a  warning  from  Husayn  to  'Arafat  that,  if  he  did 
not  show  greater  flexibility  so  as  to  mai^e  diplomatic  progress  possible,  Jordan  might 
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consider  different  options.  The  PLO  and  its  spokesmen  did  not  evidence  concern; 
they  stated  that  they  weleonied  the  n^prodmnmt,^^  Any  coneero  on  the  part  of  the 
PLO  would  have  been  alleviated  by  the  admission  by  the  Jordanian  Foreign  Minister 
that  agreement  with  the  Syrians  was  not  complete  on  **the  Palestine  question**,^  Le., 
on  the  matter  of  Jordan^  partnership  with  the  PLO  under  the  Amman  Accord,  which 
Damascus  had  consistently  condemned.  The  joint  communiqu6s  published  aftereach 
of  two  meetings  of  the  Jordanian  and  Syrian  Prime  Ministers  caused  no  special 
difficulties  for  the  PLO,  but  they  did  present  a  problem  for  Israel  and  the  US:  the 
communiques  firmly  rejected  partial,  separate  solutions  and  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel,  affirming  that  peace  could  be  achieved  only  by  convening  an  international 
conference  with  Soviet  and  US  participation.'*'  Nevertheless,  in  the  late  fall  of  1985 
there  were  still  expectations  of  some  sort  of  progress,  partly  due  to  Husayn's  reaction 
to  the  speech  made  by  Prime  Minister  Peres  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  21 
October.  Peres  accepted  the  idea  of  an  intemationalforum  with  the  qualification  that 
it  be  "agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  states'*.  Like  Husayn,  a  month  before  him,  Peres 
now  used  the  UN  Assembly  as  aforum  where  he  could  present  his  countryli  role  in  the 
peace  effort  in  the  best  possible  light^  As  on  several  previous  occasions  in  the  year 
imder  review,  Peres  and  Husi^ezchanged  courtesies;  in  an  interview  with  the  J^IT, 
Husayn  described  Peres  as  "a  man  of  vision"  and  "a  bright  light  in  an  area  of 
darkness".  Still  the  King  was  careful  to  point  out  that  little  in  the  substance  of  the 
speech  was  acceptable  to  him.  There  was  not  much  in  it  that  he  could  "specify  as 
necessarily  meeting  the  needs  of  the  moment";  for  instance,  Peres  had  not  proposed 
**an  international  context  at  all  like  the  one  Jordan  [had]  envisaged".*^  Something  of 
the  King's  disappointment  was  reflected  in  his  address  to  the  Jordanian  Parliament 
on  2  November.  He  felt  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  than  that  Jordan  was 
acting  strictly  on  the  basis  of  its  position  as  formulated  in  the  Fez  Resohitions,  to 
change  IsraeliySirftt  accompHs.  There  was  no  reference  to  Peresli  speech.^ 

After  a  meeting  between  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  at  the  end  of  November  198S, 
Ambassador  Murphy  returned  to  the  ME  to  report  on  the  summit,  but  he  also  tried  to 
bring  Jordan  and  Israel  closer  to  each  other  on  the  issue  of  the  international  forum. 
Relegated  to  the  sidelines  was  the  other  issue  on  which  so  much  effort  had  been  spent 
during  the  year,  namely,  the  preliminary  tripartite  meeting  of  Jordan,  the  PLO  and 
the  US.  The  paucity  of  Jordanian  media  coverage  of  Murphy's  visit  indicated  that  no 
real  progress  was  made.  The  Americans  nevertheless  believed  that  there  had  been 
'^incremental  progress"  and  that  Husayn  and  Peres  remained  committed  to  the  goal 
of  direct  negotiations.*' 

This  assessment  failed  to  take  proper  aocoiut  of  the  goals  of  the  PLO.  The  US 
apparently  had  assumed  that  Husayn  could  or  would  act  mdependently,  or  almost  so, 
for  which  reason  the  main  thrust  of  the  US  effort  had  been  toward  good  d^omacy 
and  procedural  solutions  which  would  enable  Husayn  to  act  while  convincing*Arafat 
to  acquiesce.  But  the  procedural  questions  were  really  of  secondary  importance.  Of 
crucial  significance  were  the  differences  between  Jordan  and  the  PLO,  which  had 
been  papered  over  by  the  Amman  Accord.  A  West  Bank  which  would  be  associated 
with  Jordan,  where  the  Palestinians  would  enjoy  "lull  autonomy  over  their  own 
affairs  with  due  consideration  to  the  principle  of  self-government",  as  the  Reagan 
proposals  advocated,  was  totally  rejected  by  the  PLO,  while  Jordan  considered  it  a 
proposition  that  well  deserved  further  discussion.  Husayn  was  prepared  to  go 
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considerably  further  than  the  Reagan  proposals  to  accommodate  the  Palestinians. 
He  would  let  them  exercise  the  right  to  seif-deterniniauoii  as  long  as  thib  did  not 
endanger  his  proposal  for  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  confederation.  But  it  was 
inaeasingly  obvious  throughout  the  long  months  of  failed  negotiations  that  King 
Husayn'ii  view  of  a  future  partnership  between  Palestine  and  Jordan  was  quite 
different  from  *Arafat^.  These  differences  of  views  caused  the  break  between  Jordan 
and  the  PLO  in  February  1986.  (For  details  see  Appendix:  ''Sequence  of  Diplomatic 
Steps  in  1985  as  described  by  King  Husayn  in  his  19  February  1986  Speech**.) 

ISRAEL 

When  the  National  Unity  Government  took  office  in  September  1984,  the  three 
problems  demanding  full  and  immediate  attention  from  the  new  Government  were 
the  economy,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and  relations  with  Egypt.  The  Israeli  economy 
needed  rehabilitation,  and  a  comprehensive  economic  reform  was  called  for.  The 
Lebanese  predicament,  as  it  presented  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
review,  was  how  to  bring  the  Israeli  forces  back  from  Lebanon  widiout  leaving 
Isradli  northern  border  settlements  unprotected.  Vis^vis  Egypt,  Israd  needed  to 
find  a  way  of  improving  bilateral  reUtions  and  moving  them  from  "cold  peace** 
toward  normalcy  again.  The  price  Egypt  was  asking  was  considerable,  but  many 
Israelis  felt  that  they  should  pay  it,  if  doing  so  would  really  improve  relations  with 
braePs  first  and  only  partner  in  regional  peace. 

These  first  two  issues  presented  such  complex  difficulties  that  the  Government 
found  itself  unable  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  it  would  have  liked.  The  first  nine  months 
of  Prime  Minister  Peres' two-year  term  of  office  passed  before  it  was  possible  to  bring 
Israeli  forces  back  from  Lebanon  (6  June  1985)  and  to  pass  the  economic  emergency 
plan  (I  July  1985). 

With  the  worst  of  the  Lebanese  war  over,  the  Government  could  turn  its  attention 
to  slowing  down  the  rate  of  settlement  in  the  occupied  territories  and  improving 
relations  with  Egypt.  Negotiations  over  a  possible  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation, 
Le.  resolving  the  West  Bank  question,  was  not  as  pressing  an  issue,  and  in  fact  Vests 
once  voiced  frustration  when  the  US  pushed  this  item  forward  before  Israel  could 
condnde  the  negotiations  with  the  Egyptians.^  The  Americans  certainly  realized 
that,  before  an  improvement  took  place  in  relations  with  Egypt,  Israel  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  accommodating  on  peace  efforts  involving  the  Palestinians  and 
Jordan.***  However,  Jordanian  and  Egyptian  pressure  left  the  US  little  choice. 

It  was  in  fact  Husayn  and  Mubarak  rather  than  the  Americans  themselves,  who 
were  responsible  for  renewing  American  activity.  The  two  leaders  felt  that  the 
Amman  Accord  with  the  Pl  .O.  which  had  been  so  difficult  to  achieve,  should  be  acted 
on  immediately,  before  any  Syrian  activities  or  anii-'Arafat  forces  could  disable  it. 
Despite  his  being  obliged  to  change  his  priorities,  and  although  almost  everything  in 
the  accord  was  anathema  to  him,  Peres  went  along  with  the  diplomatic  soundings 
that  began  soon  after  the  accord  was  signed.  He  firmly  icgected  the  international 
conference,  calling  it  one  of  the  strangest  proposals  he  had  ever  come  across,^  but  he 
showed  understanding  for  the  reasons  why  Husayn  insisted  on  a  conference.  In  liwt 
many  of  Fnes*  public  comments  reiterated  themes  that  were  unpopular  with  his 
Likud  partners.  A  new  style  developed  in  the  public  exchanges  between  Peres  and  the 
two  Arab  leaders  —  on  several  occasions  Peres  said  that  he  **deeply  respected**  the 
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King,^'  who  responded  in  kind  —  and  the  new  atmosphere  proved  propitious  for  US 
efforts.  From  a  variety  of  platforms,  Peres  called  on  Husayn  to  join  in  peace 
negotiations  and  offered  to  go  to  Amman  to  negotiate  a  settlement.'^  Criticized  for 
courting  the  Ring  and  the  Palestinians  (as  distinct  from  the  PLO),  Peres  explained 
that  he  wanted  Israel  and  the  world  to  see  that  brae!  had  done  everything  possible  to 
promote  peace;  on  one  occasion  he  said  that  Israel  was  ready  to  seize  even  the 
slightest  chance  for  a  move  towards  that  goal. 

His  statements  produced  only  limited  results,  for  a  wide  gulf  continued  to  separate 
the  Jordanian-Palestinian  positions  from  those  of  most  members  of  the  Israeli  Labor 
Party,  who  were  ready  to  accept  the  basic  formula  of  the  Amman  Accord,  "territory 
in  exchange  for  peace",  only  if  it  signified  a  territorial  compromise  rather  than  a 
relinquishing  of  all  the  territory.  Indeed,  since  1967,  Labor  and  the  parties  aligned 
with  it  had  been  prepared  for  a  peace  based  on  giving  up  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  West 
Bank.  Through  the  years,  this  proposal  had  been  often  examined  via  many  channels 
but  Jordan  had  always  rejected  it  In  December  1984,  a  well  informed  commentator 
wrote  that  Peres  had  given  up  the  idea  of  territorial  compromise  altogether  and  was 
considering  a  **functional**  compromise.  In  essence  this  meant  retaining  control  of 
security  and  foreign  affairs  in  the  West  Bank  and  transferring  administrative 
authority  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  Jordan. According  to  the  commentator,  this  was 
the  position  that  Peres  had  alluded  to  when  he  had  said  that  Jordan  and  Israel  should 
move  towards  peace  "gradually  and  not  in  one  leap".'*'*  This  "functional"  idea  was 
attractive  to  Peres  because  it  was  similar  to  the  autonomy  plan  agreed  on  by 
Menachem  Begin  at  Camp  David  in  1978  and  thus,  in  essence,  was  accepiublc  lo 
Peres'  Likud  partners. 

Peres  may  well  have  been  more  prepared  than  the  Likud  to  grant  wide 
administrative  powers  to  the  West  Bank  Palestinians  within  a  Jordanian  context,  but 
the  new  appellation,  **functional**,  was  hardly  warranted,  since  the  proposed  idea  was 
really  a  variant  of  the  autonomy  plan.  Still,  this  kind  of  proposal  was  the  only  one 
wordi  pursuing,  inasmuch  as  the  suggestion  of  territorial  compromise  had  been 
consistently  rejected  by  both  the  LUcud  and  by  Husayn.  Yitzhak  Shamir,  Vice- 
Premier  of  the  National  Unity  Government  and  Prime  Minister-designate  for  the 
second  half  of  the  four-year  rotation,  starting  in  19K6.  made  no  bones  about  it  —  he 
saw  nothing  attractive  in  the  "peace  for  territories"  formula.  He  rejected  not  only  the 
idea  of  giving  up  all  the  territories  but  also  of  giving  up  some.  Sinai  would  remain  the 
last  Israeli  territorial  concession.  Regarding  the  future  disposition  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  (the  West  Bank)  Israel  had  nothing  to  offer  the  inhabitants  except 
autonomy. Thus,  in  the  year  under  review,  there  were  no  real  diffaaiott  between 
the  two  maj  o  r  p  arties  over  what  Israel  ought  to  do  in  the  first  phase  of  dealing  with  the 
West  Bank. 

The  partnership  between  IsraePs  two  largest  parties,  the  Ma'arakh  (Labor  and 
aligned  parties)  and  the  Likud,  was  far  from  simple.  Neither  had  chan^sd  its  basic 
positions,  and  the  two  parties  limited  their  mutual  efforts  to  the  matters  agreed  on 
after  the  inconclusive  1984  elections.  Passionate  disagreements  occasionally  erupted 
over  diplomatic  moves.  In  the  most  dangerous  contretemps,  in  November  1985,  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  1  rade,  Ariel  Sharon,  accused  Peres  of  offering  unlimited 
concessions  to  Jordan  without  the  Cabinet's  consent.  This  contention  typified  the 
difficulty  of  pursuing  the  peace  process,  given  the  respectful,  even  religious, 
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sensitivity  of  many  Israelis  to  the  West  Bank  question.  Peres'  position  liuoughout 
1984-8S  was  that  he  would  honor  the  rotation  agreement  and  transfer  the 
Premiership  to  Shamir  in  October  1986,  unless  in  his  judgment  the  Ukud  was 
paralyzing  the  peace  process.  This  provision  took  precedence,  he  said,  over 
everything  dse.^ 

Peies  was  careful  to  operate  within  the  Government*^  agreed  policy  guidelines  and 
kept  Shamir  fully  informed.  The  two  halves  of  the  Government  were  in  agreement 
that  if  a  negotiation  started,  Israel  would  put  forward  the  autonomy  plan  but  would 
agree  to  consider  counterproposals  made  by  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.  It 
was  a  consolation  to  Peres  that  the  autonomy  proposal  did  not  run  counter  to  Labor's 
long-standing  approach  to  the  West  Bank  issue.  Autonomy  was  seen  by  both  Labor 
and  Likud  as  a  first-phase  arrangement  leading  to  the  final  settlement,  under  which 
the  question  of  borders  would  be  agreed  upon.''' 

in  Israels  public  statements  that  it  would  not  propose  anything  beyond  self-rule, 
there  was  undoubtedly  some  testing  of  Husayn,  for  he  had  rejected  this  idea  ever  since 
the  Camp  David  Agreements.  In  1984-85,  however,  the  King  appeared  to  ignore  the 
Israeli  statements  and  focused  on  the  composition  of  the  Jordanian  delegation  and  on 
the  international  conference.  Husayn*!^  response  was  interpreted  by  the  US  and  Israel 
as  indicaftng  his  increased  flexibility.^ 

Pmes  and  Shamir  were  both  opposed,  however,  to  unilateral  autonomy,  that  is  to 
say,  to  attempts  to  impose  self-rule  completely  or  almost  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  inhabitants.  Not  only  would  this  violate  the  Camp  David  Accords,  but  in  practice 
it  probably  could  not  be  implemented.  From  1967  on,  Israel  had  attempted  to  hand 
over  authority  to  the  local  inhabitants  in  such  matters  as  education,  health  and 
welfare,  but  it  could  not  find  Arab  candidates  ready  to  assume  these  responsibilities 
at  a  senior  level.  The  Palestinians  held  that  in  accepting  senior  appointments,  they 
would  be  helping  Israel  to  control  the  West  Bank,  and  this  they  refused  to  do.  When 
Peres  was  Defense  Minister  in  the  Rabin  Government  (1974-77),  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  promote  Palestinians  to  senior  posts.  The  Inson  taught  by  this 
experience  was  that,  without  agreement,  it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  self-rule.^ 

This  conclusion  notwithstanding,  some  decisions  concerning  the  West  Bank  had  to 
be  made.  The  US  and  Egypt  were  urging  Israel  to  improve  living  conditions  in  the 
territories;  Egypt  insisted  on  it  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  improving  bilateral 
relations.  Labor  and  the  Likud  did  not  disagree  over  the  need  to  fulfill  this  condition, 
but  progress  was  slow.  As  part  of  the  liberalization  policy,  restrictions  were  removed 
on  the  transfer  ot  private  funds  across  the  Jordan  budges.  Municipalities  and  other 
bodies  were  encouraged  to  attract  investors  from  abroad,  and  several  development 
projects  were  approved.  Direct  international  dialing  wa.s  extended,  fhe  electricity 
grid  reached  more  villages  and  localities.  The  number  of  books  banned  by  the  censor 
was  significantly  reduced  (from  1 ,500 to  some 300).^  But  to  deal  with  the  unrest  in  the 
occupied  territories  and  to  protect  Jewish  settlers  there,  the  Army  imposed  security 
measures  which  inevitably  caused  resentment.  Moreover,  local  initiatives  were 
needed  if  the  quality  of  life  there  were  to  improve,  but  these  were  not  forthcoming. 
Once  the  permit  had  been  issued  for,  e.g.  a  local  bank  or  for  hospitals,  the  creation  of 
such  facilities  no  longer  depended  on  IsraeL  Even  the  representation  of  the  West 
Bank  people  was  a  difficulty,  for  it  was  many  months  after  Israel  announced  that  it 
would  accept  Palestinians  in  place  of  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  officers  acting  as 
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mayors  in  the  four  largest  West  Bank  towns  tliat  Zafer  al-Masri  was  chosen  as  mayor 
of  Nablns.*'  And  al-Mairi  was  soon  assassinated. 

Concerning  Lebanon,  the  slender  hopes  Israel  still  entertained  at  the  end  of  1984 
that  it  would  manage  to  move  its  forces  out  under  some  kind  of  agreed  security 

arrangements  faded  away  after  several  months  of  vain  exertions,  which  also  involved 
the  US  and  the  UN.  Israel  tried  through  the  US  to  develop  an  indirect  dialogue  with 
the  Syrian  Government,  as  well  as  to  negotiate  directly  with  a  Lebanese  military 
delegation  with  the  UN  being  present.  Syria's  position  hardened  perceptibly,'''  and  by 
January  1985  the  Israeli  Government  concluded  that  all  these  efforts  had  failed.  In 
January  1985,  the  Israeli  Cabinet  decided  on  a  unilateral  pha.sed  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon.  Sixteen  Cabinet  Ministers  voted  for  the  withdrawal;  six  opposed  it. 
Although  clearly,  not  all  the  Likud  Ministers  had  voted  against,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  they  wonki  not  unite  against  Labcnr  on  the  other  two  outstanding 
issues,  i.e.,  relations  with  Egypt  and  the  matter  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Oaza  Strip. 
These  the  LUatd  saw  as  matters  of  principle,  whereas  evacuating  Israeli  forces  from 
Lebanon  and  creating  a  narrow  security  belt  in  South  Lebanon  along  Israelii 
northern  frontier  was  viewed  as  a  practical  problem. 

In  January  1 985  the  Israeli  Government  decided  to  set  up  six  new  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank,*^  an  unusually  small  number  for  a  government  of  which  the  Likud 
constituted  fifty  per  cent.  I  he  issue  of  the  number  of  settlements  was  not  the  only 
difficult  one.  There  was  also  the  issue  of  Palestinian  representation.  Peres  totally 
rejected  the  PLO  as  a  negotiating  partner  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  '.Arafat, 
whom  he  saw  as  a  man  incapable  of  making  decisions,  as  someone  who  had  never 
given  his  people  genuine  leadership  but  had,  instead,  repeatedly  wrecked  the  peace 
process  and  prevented  progress.  Indeed,  he  regarded  him  as  a  leader  in  the  tradition 
of  the  extremist  Palestinian  leadership  which  in  1948  failed  to  prevent  the  disaster 
that  befell  its  people.**  The  rejection  of  *Anfat  and  the  PLO  notwithstanding,  PMes 
was  quite  ready  to  consider  other  Palestinian  representation. 

In  February  1985  Mubarak  suggested  that  a  preliminary  meeting  be  held  between  a 
joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  and  Israeli  representatives  (see  above).  Israel 
did  not  reject  the  idea  outright. ''^  However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Mubarak  was 
proposing  a  meeting  with  American  participation  only;  the  Israelis  would  have  to 
wait.  Israel's  first  reaction  to  this  possibility  was  equivocal.  Washington  thought 
Israel  had  given  "mixed  signals".**  Shamir  was  seen  as  objecting  to  a  meeting  between 
the  US  and  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation,  while  Peres  was  thought  to  be  less 
opposed  to  it  Mubarak  did  his  best  to  explain  his  proposals  to  Peres,  and,  not 
unnaturally,  Peres  did  not  want  to  offend  the  Egyptian  President.  Moreover,  Peres 
saw  merit  in  the  idea  because  it  temporarily  displaced  the  issue  of  an  international 
conference.*^  He  also  expected  that  the  US  would  refuse  to  meet  with  a  joint 
delegation  unless  there  were  a  guarantee  that,  immediately  thereafter,  the  delegation 
would  begin  direct  talks  with  Israel.^  He  also  reasoned  that  the  US  refusal  to 
recognize  the  PLO  hindered  that  organization  in  agreeu^  to  send  proxies  to  a 
meeting  with  the  Americans. 

In  this  he  was  proved  right.  During  Ambassador  Murphy's  visit  to  the  region  in 
April  1985,  no  agreement  was  reached  over  Palestinian  representation. Murphy 
held  meetings  in  Jerusalem  with  a  number  of  Palestinian  leaders  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  but  the  Palestinians  merely  echoed  the  positions  of  the  PLO,  namely  that 
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the  US  must  change  its  stand  on  not  talking  to  the  PLO,  must  agree  to  amend 
Resohitioii  242  and  must  recognize  the  Palestinian  peopled  right  to  self- 
detennination.'*^  What  Murphy  could  not  find  m  Amman,  he  could  not  find  among 
the  Palestinians  in  the  territories  occupied  by  Israel  either,  and  Secretary  Schultz^ 
visit  soon  after  did  not  change  the  situation  appreciably  even  though  the  Jordanians 
had  meanwhile  given  the  Americans  a  list  of  Palestinians,  all  of  them  PNC  members 
nominated  by  the  PLO,  from  among  whom  members  of  the  joint  delegation  could  be 
selected.  Both  Peres  and  Shamir  argued  in  vain  that  the  PNC  was  the  PLO's  highest 
representative  organ  and  therefore  indistinguishable  from  the  PLO.  The  US, 
however,  would  not  disqualify  the  whole  PNC  as  a  source  of  suitable  candidates.  At  a 
news  conference,  Secretary  Shultz  said  he  was  sure  that  there  were  members  of  the 
PNC  who  were  not  members  of  the  PLO  and  who  could  be  eligible,  "good  people  ... 
thoughtful  and  responsible  ...  dedicated  to  non-violence".^'  Husayn  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  and  his  personal  urgings  might  have  contributed  to  Secretary 
Schultz^  attitude.  The  US  refused  to  acknowledge  Israel'ii  rig^t  to  veto  the  list  but  as 
soon  as  they  examined  it  they  found  the  names  disappointing. 

The  Israeli  Government  then  decided  to  concentrate  on  preventing  altogether  a 
separate  preliminary  meeting  between  the  US  and  a  Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation.  Such  a  meeting  worried  the  Israelis  even  more  than  the  US  attitude 
towards  the  possible  participation  by  members  of  the  PNC  and  this  was  made  clear  to 
Washington.^2  Several  weeks  later,  Husayn  and  Mubarak  handed  the  Americans 
another  list  of  seven  Palestinians,  picked  by  the  Jordanians  from  the  names  of  twenty 
PNC  members,  chosen  by  the  PLO.  The  new  list  was  given  lo  Israel  on  17  July.^^ 
Significantly,  it  did  not  contain  any  of  the  prominent  Palestinian  leaders  living  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  perhaps  because  the  PLO  feared  their  pro-Jordan  sentiments. 
The  list  did,  however,  contain  the  names  of  two  people  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
who  were  much  less  known  but  were  close  to  al-Fath  (Hana  Siniora  of  Jerusalem  and 
Falz  Abu  Rahma  from  Oaza).'^ 

A  couple  of  hours  before  Peres  was  given  the  list,  he  had  met  with  two  prominent 
West  Bank  leaders  —  Elias  Freij,  the  mayor  of  Bethlehem,  and  Hikmat  al-Masri  of 
Nablus,  a  former  Speaker  of  the  Jordanian  Pariiament.  The  timing  of  the  meeting 
was  probably  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  Peres  had 
wanted  to  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  kind  of  Palestinian  leaders  which  were 
acceptable  to  Israel.  Still,  overcoming  its  misgivings,  Israel  accepted  Siniora  and  Abu 
Rahma,  despite  their  PLO  leanings,  as  suitable  candidates  for  the  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  delegation.  This  was  consistent  with  the  line  already  adopted  by  the  Begin 
Government  in  1977.  namely  that  Israel  would  not  be  overly-particular  in  screening 
Palestinian  candidates;  as  long  as  they  were  not  well  known  PLO  activists,  they  could 
qualify.  The  US  in  the  meantime  again  reassured  Israel  that  it  had  not  changed  its 
attitude  toward  the  PLO  and  would  not  meet  with  it  and,  more  important,  would 
onty  meet  a  joint  delegation  if  promised  that  a  direct  meeting  with  an  Israeli 
delegation  wouki  take  place  immediately  thereafter.  This  reassurance  did  not  satisfy 
Israel,  who  believed  that  US  readiness  to  meet  with  a  joint  delegation,  even  if  the 
Palestinians  on  it  were  carefully  screened,  unplied  de facto  recognition  of  the  PLO  by 
the  US. 

In  the  second  week  of  August,  as  Ambassador  Murphy  began  another  tour  of  the 
capitals  of  the  region,  it  looked  to  the  Israelis  as  if  the  US  were  indeed  going  to  meet 
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With  the  joint  delegation,  even  in  the  face  of  Israeli  objections. These  fears  turned 
out  to  be  unfounded:  the  second  list,  too,  disappointed  the  Americans;  the  PLO 
continued  to  reject  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338;  and  Husayn  repeated 
his  demand  for  an  international  conference  rather  than  agreeing  to  meet  with  the 
Israelis  after  talks  with  the  US.  Murphy^is  visit  ended  without  tangible  results.''* 

Israel'ii  attitude  towards  the  proposed  international  conference  underwent  asuhtle 
change  in  the  latter  half  of  1985,  as  it  and  Jordan  began  to  cooperate  with  the  US  in 
searching  for  a  solution  acceptable  to  all  three  of  them.  Yet  the  problem  involved 
defied  solution.  The  Arabs,  of  course  had  good  reason  to  want  acoitferenoe)  hoping 
that  it  would  expose  Israel  to  Soviet-stimulated  international  pressures.  Peres  called 
the  conference  "an  international  trap";  Shamir  talked  of  it  as  an  "an  international 
tribunal"  to  try  Israel."  The  US  was  dubious  about  an  international  conference  in 
which  the  Soviets  would  participate,  and  this  enabled  Israel  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  US  on  the  kind  of  conference  they  could  both  accept.  Peres 
gave  the  details  in  a  statement  to  the  Knesset  at  the  end  of  October  1985:  an 
international  conference  would  be  no  substitute  for  direct  negotiations;  without 
direct  negotiations  the  peace  process  could  not  be  advanced;  negotiations  would  not 
be  imposed  but  founded  on  mutual  agreement;  only  delegations  favoring 
negotiations  without  preconditions  would  take  in  the  talks;  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
international  forum  would  be  countries  which  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
parties  directly  involved.™  This  was  meant  to  exclude  the  Soviet  Union.  Peres, 
however,  soon  took  a  more  flexible  line  on  Soviet  participation.  As  a  preferred 
alternative  to  the  restoriition  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel,  he  proposed  that  the 
Soviets  renew  their  policy  of  granting  exit  visas  to  Soviet  Jews  wanting  to  go  to  IsraeL 
In  return  Israel  would  no  longer  oppose  a  Soviet  role  in  the  peace  process.  For 
Mubarak  these  changes  in  Israel's  position  were  insufficient.  In  December,  he  sent  a 
note  to  Peres,  asking  him  to  show  greater  flexibility  and  assuring  him  that  Egypt 
'^vould  act  to  ensure  that  the  conference  would  not  deteriorate  into  a  forum  of 
rhetoric,  which  could  harm  the  mterests  of  the  main  parties'*.!^ 

The  last  quarter  of  1985  was  marked  by  renewed  acts  of  terrorism^  Israeli 
retaliation,  and  by  the  rapprochement  between  Jordan  and  Syria(see  essay  on  armed 
operations,  in  this  volume).  The  implications  of  the  rapprochement  for  the  peace 
effort  were  not  immediately  clear.  A  visit  by  Ambassador  Murphy  in  December  did 
little  to  clarify  matters,  although  Murphy  did  confirm  that  Husayn  was  as  ready  as 
before  to  continue  the  peace  effort.  The  King  was  wailing  to  hear  from  'Arafat. 
Towards  the  end  of  December  there  were  reports  that  yet  another  round  of 
diplomatic  efforts  would  soon  begin. 

Bilateral  relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel  remained  cool.  The  Egyptians  held  to 
their  three  conditions  (see  MECS 1983-84,  essay  on  the  Middle  East  peace  process) 
for  the  restoration  of  normal  relations.  This  rendered  inactive  over  forty  agreements 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  bilateral  rektions.  The 
spheres  of  trade,  tourism  and  cultural  relations  were  particularly  affected,  and  the 
freeze  in  these  areas  prevented  the  development  of  personal  contacts  between 
Egyptians  and  Israelis. 

Of  special  concern  to  the  Israelis  was  the  way  Israel  was  treated  by  the  Egyptian 
media,  all  of  which,  including  the  official  Stale  radio  and  television,  systematically 
disseminated  hostile  and  defamatory  news  items  and  commentaries  about  every 
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asped  of  Israeli  life.  Such  negative  coverage  stirred  not  only  Israeli  disinclinations  for 
broader  relations  with  Egypt  but  also  Egyptian  disinclinations  r^arding  Israel.  One 
exampJe  of  how  the  Egyptian  media  covered  news  affecting  Israel  was  the  Ra%  Burqa 
inddent.  On  S  October  198S,  an  Egyptian  soldier  opened  fire  on  Israeli 
holiday  makers  at  the  popular  site  in  Sinai,  killing  seven  people,  four  of  them  children. 
Two  of  the  Israelis  were  killed  at  once,  but  the  other  five,  who  were  not  badly 
wounded,  bled  to  death  because  the  Egyptian  soldiers  prevented  aid  from  reaching 
them.«2  What  the  Egyptian  media  and,  in  particular,  the  opposition  Press  reported 
was  that  a  group  of  Israelis  had  spat  on  the  Egyptian  Hag  and  provoked  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  until  one  of  them  could  no  longer  control  himself  and  opened  fire.  It  was  not 
until  two  months  later,  when  the  soldier  was  on  trial  and  students  organized 
demonstrations  of  solidarity  with  him,  that  news  articles  correctly  related  what  had 
happened  at  Ra*s  Burqa.  And  even  so,  these  reports  were  written  primarily  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  Opposition  for  having  made  a  national  hero  of  the  soldier  and  for 
having  criticized  the  government  information  services  for  withholding  the  facts  of  the 
incidents.  There  was  never  an  expression  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  innocent  lives.*^  The 
top4evel  view  of  the  shooting  was  a  serious  disappointment  to  Israel,  as  Mubarak 
called  the  incident  "a  minor  affair." 

The  disputed  demarcation  of  the  border  between  Egypt  and  Israel  at  fifteen  points, 
and  in  particular  at  Taba,  was  not  settled  in  the  year  under  review.  Taba  was  a  strip  of 
beach  front,  barely  one  square  kilometre,  south-west  of  Filat,  with  one  hotel  and  a 
small  holiday  village,  and  the  attention  given  it  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real 
importance.  After  numerous  contacts,  and  several  formal  sessions  between  teams  of 
experts  from  both  countries,  all  that  was  achieved  was  the  outlining  of  steps  leading 
to  an  arbitration  attempt  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  form  the  basis  for  solving  the 
problem  in  the  future. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year  reviewed,  relations  between  Israel  and  Egypt  were  not 
encouraging.  The  peace  between  the  two  countries  had  been  intended  to  establish  a 
relationsiiip  with  an  inherent  potential  for  changing  attitudes  and  images  on  both 
sides.  In  braers  opinion,  this  potential  had  been  throttled  by  the  policies  adopted  by 
Egypt  since  1982  and  the  peace  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  non- 
belligerence.^'^  In  Egypt's  view,  Israel  was  to  blame  for  the  deteriorated  relations. 
Such  Israeli  acts  as  the  bombing  of  the  Iraqi  reactor  in  198 1 ;  the  invasion  of  Lebanon 
in  1982;  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  Palestinians'  right  to  self-determination,  leading 
to  stalemate  on  the  Palestinian  question  all  these  distanced  Egypt.  Still,  both 
states,  despite  their  individual  constraints,  were  making  efforts  to  improve  the 
situation.  Mubarak  did  admit  that  Israel  was  seriously  attempting  to  solve  their 
outstanding  problems,^^  and  Israel  acknowledged  that,  despite  the  difficulties  of 
doing  so,  Egypt  was  adhering  to  the  peace  treaty.  The  other  Arab  countries  could  not 
disregard  the  fact  that  peace  with  Israel  had  become  a  fundamental  feature  of 
Egyptian  foreign  policy;  it  was  a  constant  reminder  of  the  existence  of  the  peace 
option  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 

EGYPT 

As  the  year  under  review  neared  its  close,  a  senior  Egyptian  diplomat  noted  that  he 
could  see  no  signs  that  any  more  Arab  countries  were  about  to  renew  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt.  It  was  true  that  the  lack  of  such  relations  had  not  prevented 
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meaningful  contacts  between  Egypt  and  most  Arab  countries,^''  but  Egypt  did  long 
for  its  former  status  as  primus  inter  pares  among  the  Arab  States.  The  only  certain 
way  to  recover  it  was  to  hdp  settle  what  remained  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  in 
particiilar  the  Palestinian  problem. 

King  Husayn*s  visit  to  Egypt  early  in  December  1984  gave  Mubarak  his  first 
opportunity  to  discass  moves  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians.*^  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  year-long,  coordinated  effort  in  this  direction.  The  signing  of  the 
Amman  Accord  two  months  later  (see  section  on  Jordan,  above)  brought  in  the  PLO. 
Egypt  saw  this  as  providing  the  missing  component  in  a  long  hoped-for  Egyptian- 
Jordanian-PLO  diplomatic  effort.  Opposition  to  the  Amman  Accord,  whether  from 
anti-'Arafat  factions  or  from  Syria,  was  brushed  aside.  The  Arab  summits  had 
recognized  the  PLO  as  ihe  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinians,  and 
'Arafat  therefore  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter  into  the  agreement  with  Jordan.^i^  In  line 
with  this  attitude,  Egyptian  leaders  supported  the  PLO  and  *Arafat  throughout  1985, 
even  when  the  fortunes  of  the  organization  reached  a  low  ebb  after  the  I^maca  (23 
September)  and  AefUUe  Lauro  (7  October)  incidents.  The  terrorist  operations 
notwithstanding,  *Usama  at-Baz,  Firrt  Under-Secvetary  of  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Ministry  and  Director  of  the  President's  Office  for  Political  Affairs,  staundily 
defended  the  PLO."'  In  talks  with  the  Americans,  as  well  as  in  public  statements, 
'Arafat  was  spoken  of  as  a  **most  moderate  person".'*'  Mubarak  himself  told  the 
Egyptian  People's  Assembly  in  November  1985  that  the  PLO  did  not  encourage 
terrorism." 

Egypt  did  not  ai  lirsi  sec  eye  to  eye  with  Jordan  on  the  role  of  the  US  in  helping  to 
negotiate  an  agreement.  Egypt  was  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  progress  without 
the  US  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  assign  a  central  role  to  the  international 
conference  as  Husayn  and  *Arafat  had  done.  Insistence  on  an  international  forum 
would  doom  the  peace  effort  to  failure  even  before  it  started,  because  both  the  US  and 
Israel  were  opposed  to  it  However,  if  the  US  were  to  have  the  indispensable  role 
which  Mubarak  judged  necessary it  would  have  to  agree  to  dialogue  with  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.'^  Mubarak  initially  suggested  that  Israel  too 
should  be  invited  to  such  talks,^^  but  he  abandoned  the  idea  and  sent  three  envoys  to 
Peres  with  reassurances  and  an  explanation  of  what  he  had  in  mind.  He  was  forced 
into  another  retraction  as  well,  one  which  concerned  the  Palestinian  representatives 
in  the  proposed  joint  delegation.  He  had  at  first  indicated  that  they  need  not  be 
known  members  of  the  PLO.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  he  corrected  himself  and 
explained  that  he  had  meant  that  they  would  be  PLO  members.^^  Though  convinced 
that  the  US  role  was  vital,  Egypt  no  longer  thought  that  the  US  would  exert  pressure 
on  Israel  to  withdrawfrom  the  tenitories.  The  most  Egypt  could  hope  for  was  that  the 
US  would  resume  its  mediatory  role.  Accordmg  to  al-Baz,  Egn>t  had  a  realistic 
estimate  of  the  scope  of  US  involvement  and  did  not  ask  the  US  to  pressure  Israel 
because  **therc  are  limits  to  everything".'*  This  was  an  observation  certainly  welcome 
to  the  Israelis,  but  the  substantive  Egyptian  positions  concerning  the  terms  of  the 
comprehensive  settlement  remained  unaltered,  and  they  included  the  establishment 
of  a  Palestinian  State. 

Mubarak  met  with  President  Reagan  in  Washington  on  1 1  March,  There  were 
reports  that  the  meeting  did  not  go  too  well,  but  Egyptian  spokesmen  denied  this  for 
weeks  thereafter.  They  pointed  out  that  Mubarak's  propusial  lor  a  meeting  between 
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the  US  and  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  had  aroused  interest  and  had  not 
been  rejected.'^  Subsequent  events  indicated  that,  while  Mubarak  s  visit  contributed 
to  the  US  dednon  to  send  Ambassador  Murphy  to  the  region  in  April,  equally 
important  were  urgings  from  King  Fahd,  President  Chedli  Benjedid,  President  Halnb 
BoiiisuibA  and  Tahir  al-Masri,  Jordan'k  Foreign  Minister.'*  Mubarak  had  done  his 
best,  but  he  had  dearly  not  persuaded  the  US  to  withdratw  its  objections  to  dealing 
with  the  FLO. 

At  the  beginning  of  luh .  Mubarak  andHusaynheld  one  of  their  regular  meetings. 
This  time  they  finali/ed  the  list  of  Palestinians  proposed  by  the  PLO  for  the  dialogue 
with  the  Americans.  The  Egyptians  were  pleased  that  Mubarak's  suggestion  of  four 
months  before  was  nearing  acceptance.  Prime  Minister  Kamal  Hasan 'Ali  noted  that 
some  "real  progress"had  taken  place  in  the  American  position,  but  he  also  knew  that 
including  PLO  members  in  the  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  would  raise 
problems  for  the  Americans. 

When  Ambassador  Murphy^  August  visit  to  the  areaended,  the  proposed  meeting 
had  not  materialized.  Efforts  for  the  meeting  continued,  but  the  only  result  to  which 
the  Egyptians  could  point  was  a  supposedly  better  US  understanding  of  the  need  to 
begin  the  dialogue.**^  Mubarak^  second  meeting  with  Reagan  on  27  September  1985 
left  the  situation  unchanged,  and  by  November  the  thrust  of  the  diplomatic  endeavors 
had  shifted  from  the  issue  of  the  preliminary  dialogue  to  that  of  the  international 
forum.  "'^  Egypt  accepted  the  shift  with  good  grace.  Explaining  that  the  preliminary 
dialogue  had  never  been  seen  as  an  end  in  itself  but  only  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
Egypt  now  considered  the  international  conference  the  most  effective  means  for 
advancing  the  Palestinian  cause. In  December,  Mubarak  declared  himself  hopeful 
that  the  PLO  could  meet  the  two  essential  US  demands:  rejection  of  terrorism  and 
acceptance  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338.  The  first,  he  said,  ceased 
to  present  a  problem  after  *Arafat*s  statement  in  Cairo  a  month  earlier. '^'^  ('Arafat *8 
declaration  had  been  rejected  by  the  Israelis  as  untrustworthy,  x^^)  The  second, 
acceptance  of  Resolutions  242  and  338  by  the  PLO,  seemed  to  Mubarak  to  be  within 
reach,*^  but  a  statement  issued  by  the  PLO  one  day  kter  proved  it  to  be  as  elusive  as 
ever.*^  (For  the  bilateral  relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel  see  the  section  on  brad 
in  the  present  essay). 

SYRIA 

Syrian  opposition  to  the  peace  efforts  pursued  by  the  US  during  1985  was  as 
determined  as  ever,  for  President  Hafi/  al-Asad  and  his  associates  considered  them 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  Ba'th  principles  to  which  they  were  committed. 
They  saw  no  reason  to  change  a  policy  that  had  served  them  well  while  seriously 
ineonvemenctngtiie  US  and  Israel. 

The  political  thinking  of  the  Syrian  Bath  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  volume 
(see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  166-68).  Throughout  the  year  under  review  the  Syrian 
leaders  stressed  several  points: 

1.  Syria  was  fulfilling  its  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Arab  nation  as  a  whole.  This  was 
a  heavy  burden,  but  Syria  would  not  be  deterred. 

2.  Inordertoadvanoethecauseof  Arabunity,  Syriawould  oppose  all  attempts  to 
reach  separate  agreements  with  Israel.  Such  agreements  would  necessitate  that 
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concessions  be  made  to  Israel,  which  was  supported  by  the  US.  Any  Arab 
country  that  negotiated  a  separate  or  partial  agreement  would  violate  the 
all-Arab  decisions. 

3.  By  acting  independently,  Egypt  had  done  serious  harm  to  Arab  interests.  Even 
after  Egypt*s  **defeetton**,  however,  there  were  ISO  million  Arabs  left  to  achieve 
Arab  national  objectives.  Egypt  was  no  longer  the  most  important  Arab  military 

power. 

4.  The  Arab  nation  was  seriously  endangered  by  those  Arab  regimes  which  were 
taking  part  in  the  peace  process.  In  essence,  this  process  aimed  at  liquidating  the 
Palestinian  question.' ■'^ 

Syria  kept  up  its  exertions  for  strategic  parity  with  Israel,  considered  crucial  for  the 
success  of  its  policies.  The  head  of  Israeli  Military  Intelligence  admitted  that  the 
quantitiative  gap,  as  distinct  from  the  qualitative,  between  Israel  and  Syria  was 
closing.  From  1982  to  1985  the  Syrian  regular  Army  had  grown  from  300,000  to 
500,000  men  —  nine  divisions  as  against  the  previous  six." '  Syria  itself  did  not  claim 
that  it  had  already  achieved  strategic  parity;  the  country's  Vice-President,  'Abd 
al-Halim  Khaddam,  admitted  that  there  was  still  much  to  be  done.  Syria's  Defense 
Minister,  Mustafa  Talas,  merely  slated  that  Syria  now  had  the  capability  to  repel 
Israel."^  Strategic  parity  was  critical  to  Syria,  not  only  for  its  own  security  but  also 
for  a  settlement  of  the  whole  ME  question.  The  Syrians  were  absolutely  certain  that 
as  long  as  military  inequality  existed,  Israel  would  adamantly  reject  thdr  terms  for  a 
settlement  Parity  alone,  however,  would  not  be  enough.  Diplomatic  pressures  must 
be  brought  to  bear  at  an  international  conference  where  the  Soviets  would  play  an 
important  part."* 

This  being  their  overall  conception,  it  followed  that  the  Syrians  would  not  be 
overly  impressed  by  American  statements  meant  to  bring  them  round.  In  October, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Murphy  informed  the  [  orcign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  writing,  that  the  status  of  the  Golan  Heights  would  have 
to  be  settled  by  negotiation  and  that  the  US  would  welcome  Syrian  participation  in 
the  peace  process. The  Syrians,  however,  remained  cool  to  this  and  similar 
declarations. 

As  the  Syrians  saw  the  situation,  US  peace  efforts  had  been  made  possible  by 
Husayn  and  'Arafat,  two  leaders  who  had  never  sincerely  accepted  the  Fez 
Resolutions.  The  Syrians  suspected  that  Jordan  and  the  PLO  were  ready  to  settle  for 
less  than  what  had  been  laid  dow  n  at  Fez  under  Syrian  pressure.  The  Amman  Accord, 
condemned  by  the  Syrian  Cabinet,"«was  itself  seen  as  proof  that  Uusaynand*Arafat 
were  embarked  on  a  "capitulatory  course".  The  accord  was  inappropriate  on  at  least 
two  counts:  it  had  destroyed  the  Fez  consensus,  and  it  had  emptied  the  Palestinian 
demand  lor  self-determination  of  its  real  meaning  by  proposing  to  create  a 
confederation  between  Jordan  and  the  Palestinians  instead  of  letting  the  Palestinians 
establish  a  genuinely  independent  state."'' 

The  Syrians  also  took  an  unfavorable  view  of  US  insistence  on  being  the  exclusive 
mentor  of  the  peace  process.  Asad  warned  the  Arabs  against  the  naive  assumption 
that  the  US  would  put  pressure  on  Israel;  it  would,  he  predicted,  extract  concessions 
from  the  Arabs  instead.  The  Americans  were  opposed  to  an  international  conference 
because  they  wanted  to  secure  the  best  possible  outcome  for  themselves  and  Israel, 
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something  which  would  be  made  difficult  by  the  presence  of  the  Soviets  J'*  Syria 
made  these  points  publidy  time  and  again  and  discussed  them  in  diplomatic 
conveisatioiis  in  order  to  convince  the  Americans  that  they  were  not  mere 
propaganda.  Syriali  Foreign  Minister  Faruq  al-Shai*  stated  in  several  interviews  that 
he  had  told  US  Secretary  Shultz  in  October  1 985  that  Syria  refused  to  join  the  US 
peace  process  because  the  Americans  were  biased  in  favor  of  Israel,  by  virtue  of  their 
special  strategic  relations  with  that  country.  Syria  insisted  on  Soviet  participation  **in 
order  to  secure  minimal  results  and  guarantees"'" 

Syria  boycotted  the  Casablanca  emergency  summit  conference  (August  1985)  but 
derived  unexpected  benefits  from  it.  Its  truculence  apparently  worried  the  conferees 
and  highlighted  the  urgent  need  for  improved  relations  between  Syria  and  Jordan. 
The  task  of  encouraging  them  was  assigned  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Tunisia  (see  below). 
Measurable  progress  towards  the  desired  n^praehenmnt  was  made  in  the  course  of 
four  meetiQgs  between  the  Prime  Ministers*  Samir  al-Rifa'i  of  Jordan  and  RaHif 
al-Kasm  of  Syria,  and  in  the  meeting  between  Husayn  and  Asad  (30  December  1985). 
Not  all  the  differences  over  the  Palestinian  question  were  settled,*^  but  in  two  joint 
communiques  Syria  and  Jordan  committed  themselves  to  **rejecting  a  partial  and 
separate  solution**.    This  commitment  looked  like  a  real  achievement  for  Syria. 

SAUDI  ARABIA 

In  1985  the  Saudis  played  a  subdued  role  in  the  diplomatic  effort  to  mitiate  peace 
talks  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel.  T  his  kind  of  role  was  well  suited  to  the  Saudis' 
preference  for  discreet  diplomacy  and  their  conviction  that  their  interests  were  best 
served  by  promoting  consensus  among  the  Arab  states.  They  considered  the  Fez 
summit  resolutions  of  1982  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  were  proud  of  having 
initiated  them,  and  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  moves  that  might  threaten  them 
by  arousiug  strong  opposition  from  one  Arab  country  or  another  —  and  Syria  in 
particular. 

When  King  Fahd  met  President  Reagan  in  Washington  in  February  19SS,  he  had 

several  objectives.  The  first  was  to  create  a  positive  change  in  the  American  view  of 
the  Fez  Resolutions.  The  second  was  to  spur  the  Americans  to  renew  their  diplomatic 
activities  on  behalf  of  a  ME  settlement.  The  third  was  to  insist  that  the  goal  of  their 
efforts  be  comprehensive  peace  and  nothing  less  thus  implying  the  inclusion  of 
Syria  in  any  negotiation,  a  most  difficult  proposition.  To  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
this  goal  Fahd  called  for  a  renewed  US  public  assurance  that  Syria's  claim  to  the 
Golan  Heights  would  not  be  overlooked. 

The  King  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  American  reaction  on  all  three  issues, 
and  the  Saudi  media  reflected  this  clearly.  They  pointed  out  that,  in  the  US-Saudi 
communique  at  the  conclusion  of  the  talks,  the  Americans  admitted  that  the  Fez 
Resolutions  contained  some  positive  aspects.'^^  The  US  said  that  it  was  *Hnterested  in 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Arabs  to  have  peace  with  all  the  states  in  the  region,  an 
implied  acceptance  of  Israel**. A  US  official  later  confirmed  the  claims  made  by  the 
Saudi  media  that  Fahd's  advocacy  of  renewed  US  diplomatic  activity  had  not  been  in 
vain. '24  As  to  the  Golan  Heights,  the  US  did  not  consider  the  question  settled  and  said 
that  it  would  have  to  be  part  of  any  future  negotiation.  Significant  from  a  Saudi  point 
of  view  was  the  fact  that,  on  the  day  after  the  Fahd-Reagan  meeting,  a  statement  to 
that  effect  was  made  by  a  senior  US  official,  eliciting  criticism  in  Israel.'^ 
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The  Saudi  reaction  to  the  Fehniary  agreement  between  Jordan  and  the  PLO  was 
reserved.  Two  months  earlier,  in  one  of  his  rare  press  interviews*  Fahd  had  said  that 
the  Palestinians  themselves  would  decide  what  was  good  for  them;  an  addendum  to 
this  statement  said  in  effect  that  it  was  important  to  achieve  unity  in  the  Palestinian 
camp. The  new  agreement  was  immediately  condemned  by  the  Syrians  and  the 
Palestinian  organizations  opposed  to 'Arafat.  The  Saudis,  therefore,  could  hardly  see 
it  as  contributing  to  Arab  unity.  Moreover,  when  the  Amman  Agreement  was 
announced,  the  Saudis  were,  it  seemed,  in  the  midst  of  efforts  to  convene  an  Arab 
summit  meeting.  They  felt  that  the  agreement  disrupted  their  efforts  and  would  badly 
affect  Arab  unity. 

After  some  initial  doubts,  Saudi  Arabia  decided  to  participate  in  the  Arab  sununit 
emergency  session  in  Casablanca  (August  198S),  despite  Syriali  boycott  of  it.  The 
Saudi  delegation  was  headed  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
Prince  *Abdallah  Ibn  *Abd  al-Aziz,  known  for  his  good  relations  with  the  Syrians. 
The  Saudis  expected  that,  by  participating,  they  would  strengthen  their  hand  in 
efforts  to  conciliate  differences  between  Iraq  and  Syria  and  between  Jordan  and 
Syria.  In  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  conference  set  up  a  conciliation 
committee  consisting  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Tunisia.'-**  A  month  later  ( 16  August),  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Syria  and  Jordan  met  in  Jidda,  and  this  began  a  rapprochement 
between  their  countries.  The  Saudi  role  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  Syrians.'^ 

IRAQ 

The  war  with  Iran  required  all  Iraq^  energies  in  1984-85,  leaving  little  to  spare  for 
anything  else.  The  diplomatic  momentum  generated  by  the  Amman  Accord  (see 
section  on  Jordan,  above)  did  not  elicit  direct  Iraqi  endorsement.  However,  because 
of  the  support  given  Iraq  by  Egypt  and  Jordan  in  its  war  with  Iran,  it  displayed  an 
almost  sympathetic  understanding  about  the  Jordanian  and  Egyptian  moves  in  the 
peace  process.  As  it  happened,  the  diplomacy  pursued  by  these  two  countries  came 
well  within  the  Fez  Resolutions,  a  fact  noted  by  the  Casablanca  Arab  emergency 
summit,  in  which  Iraq  participated.  Iraq  stated  publicly  that  it  would  endorse 
whatever  agreement  was  acceptable  to  the  Palestinians;  the  Iraqi  Ambassador  in 
Washington  frankly  admitted  that  this  was  a  new  policy  and  had  resulted  from  the 
Iraqis'  awareness  that  they  needed  to  be  "more  practical".  The  Ambassador  also  said 
that  Iraq  had  insisted  on  an  independent  Palestinian  State,  because  a  Palestinian 
entity  under  Jordanian  sovereignty  "[would]  not  [be]  practical**.!^  The 
Ambassadorli  statement  seemed  to  suggest  that  Iraq  leaned  towards  the  PLO  rather 
than  Jordan  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Amman  Accord,  but  it  still  was  not  clear 
whether  he  was  implying  that  Palestinian  self-determination  within  a  Jordanian 
confederation  would  not  be  sufficient.  President  Saddam  Husayn  stated  that  Iraq 
viewed  the  alliance  between  the  Jordanians  and  the  Palestinians  favorably,  but  it  felt 
that  the  precise  shapingof  their  relationship  was  lor  them  to  work  out.  He  added  that 
Iraq  would  offer  advice  whenever  it  disagreed  with  their  policies  but  that  this  would 
be  all.'" 

Iraq's  support  of  the  PLO  remained  strong.  Despite  its  preoccupation  with  the  war 
with  Iran,  it  supplied  the  PLO  with  arms  and  other  forms  of  military  aid. Ever  since 
1982,  after  the  war  in  Lebanon,  the  PLO  had  expanded  its  presence  in  Iraq,  and  in 
October  1985,  in  the  wake  of  Israelis  air  raid  on  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunisia,  there 
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wne  reports  that 'Arafat  was  planning  to  move  more  of  his  offices  to  B^g^dad.  These 
reports  were  denied  by  PLO  spokesmen.>33  However,  if  Saddam  Hnsayn  had  indeed 
invited  the  oisanization  to  transfer  its  headquarters  to  Iraq,  their  relationship  would 
naturaUy  grow  stronger.'^ 

Mordecbai  Gazit 


APPENDIX:  SEQUENCE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  STEPS  IN  IMS  AS  DESCRIBED 
BY  UNG  HUSAYN  IN  HIS  19  FEBRUARY  1986  SPEECH 

I.  February  and  March  IMS  Following  coordination  with  the  PLO  Jordan  proposes  to  the  US  a  four-stage 

procedural  plan  leading  to  aa  iatamadonid  oonlercaoe: 

SUtpt  1.    The  I'S  will  Stan  a  Hi«lrnpM»  with  a  tnrHan;an.P«l— »iiiwiiil«.1^jti«i«  Tii« Pal— ri»8«» 

members  will  be  appointed  by  the  PLO.'** 
Slaael  Tlw  PLO  wis  aeeept  Seeuri^  CoiiaGQ  RcMriiitioiH  242  aad  331. 

Stage  3.  The  US  will  recognize  the  PLO. 

Stage  4.  Efforts  will  begin  to  convene  the  international  confereitce. 

n.  Boginilhlgar  April  INSi  The  rs  agrees  tn  StRgc  I  (scr  I  above)  but  demands  (hat  the  Palestinians  in  the 

delegation  not  be  prominent  PLO  members  and  do  not  support  urroniiii.'>* 
Lte  of  iliiw  PikMiiikii  eamlidatai  it  fleeted  hy  ilie  US. 

US  £>ecretary  o(  State  Ueorge  Sulu  visiu  Jordan.  Reiterates  criteria  for  acceptance  of 
Palwtinian  e— didaies  (■»  in  II  abow);  PNC  OMaben,  however,  aveaceepttble.  US 

will  meet  with  delegation  only  if  PLO  TffnWBtlt  kielf  tO  aoOBpt  242  and  338  in 
accordance  with  Stage  2  (of  1  above). 

King  Husayn  meets  with  President  Reagan,  after  the  meeting  he  makes  a  statement 
•greed  upon  beforehand  with  Arafat.  He  said,  "We  are  determined  to  negotiate  a  peace 
tetlleiMat  within  the  frameworlc  of  an  hHemational  eonfaawe  on  the  bent  of  all 

idevant  UN  Resolutions  including  Sccuritv  Council  Resolutions  242  and  338".  The  US 
opposes  the  international  conference  idea.  It  propoites  instead  that  a  Jordanian- 
Pelettinion  detogolion  meet  with  Inad  onder  US  uispioet.  Himyn.  disappobHed,eiitt 

short  his  visit  to  the  I'S 

Husayn  rejects  this  proposal  as  incompatible  with  the  comprehensive  scttkaott 
oppreoch  and  as  mninisceat  of  the  Camp  David  approach.  Jordan  asks  the  PLO  to 
prepare  a  list  of  four  PikMiiiiaBi  (t«o  froBB  the  oociipied  teniiorici  and  two  front 

outside  them). 

The  PLO  gives  Jordan  a  list  of  seven  names.  Jordan  transmits  the  list  to  the  I  S  Only 
two  of  the  names  listed  are  accepted  by  the  U  S.  The  US  asks  for  assurance  that  the  PLO 
win  reeognitt  242  and  338. 

In  a  meeting  with  Prine  Mialuer  Rlfa*i,  'Arafat  undertakes  to  adhere  to  everything 
apeed  on  (ice  I  abow).  Joidaa  ndbfois  the  US  aoeoidiiiiKy.  The  US  iaf^^ 

Effbns  shift  to  the  iateniatioaal  eealiweiiee  itne.  In  levenl  diaensaioat  held  in 

Washington.  Jordan  rejects  various  I'S  proposals;  alt  proposals  excluded  the  USSR 
and  did  not  give  a  strong  enough  mandate  to  the  conference.  The  US  presents  a 
modified  prapeaak  conferance  to  be  eonvened  by  UN  Secietaiy'^kiieni  imder  UN 
anqiices;  all  Security  Council  permanent  mcmhcr-s  to  he  inv  ited  PLO  must  accept  242 
and  338  before  it  can  be  invited.  The  question  of  the  mandate  of  the  conference, 
however,  lemalni  tnuviolved. 

Vlil.  November.  December  Joidan  it  not  informed  by  the  PLOaboutiuieacliontOtheWashingtontalks(see  VII 

1«BS  Aow). 

DC  7  January  1986  Husaynand  US  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Murphy  agreed  that  parties  to  the  conffict 

wOl  have  the  right  to  submit  disagreenena  batwitn  them  to  the  pfcoary  of  the 


IV.  29  IMS. 

V.  I  I  July  IMS. 

VI.  15  August  1985 
Vn.  October  IMS 
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X.2SJaaittiy  IW6 


XI.  23-29  JaDiiaiylM6 


confeititcc.  No  agreement  is  reached  on  (a)  the  role  of  the  conference  to  arbitrale 
dicputa;  and  (b)  whether  the  PLO  will  be  invited  to  the  coofeRiioe  ifier  it  icoogniiei 
242  and  338. 

U  S  infornu  Jordan  that  when  the  PLO  recosnizet  242  and  338,  annouaoet  readinen  to 
negotiate  peace  with  Itrad  and  retiotmoet  terroritm,  the  US  will  agree  to  the  PLOli 

invitation  to  the  conference.  Two  days  later  the  US  poinu  out  that  the  PLX},likeaiiy 
other  party,  hat  the  right  to  propow  at  the  conference  anythiitg  it  wishes. 

The  PLO  refuses  to  accept  242  and  338.  It  insists  on  an  amendmeni  in  the  US  draft  that 
would  indkaie  US  atrccmeat  to  the  PakMintan  peopled  right  to  seif-dctcrminatiott. 
Jordan  feels  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  anciidiiiciW  becaiBse  the  self-detcmiiiistioii 
issue  is  one  that  will  be  settled  betwaanJoffduaiMi the PticsiiidaiiB.TIievie«8 of  tfdni 
countries  are  irrelevant.*'* 


Xn.  29  January  1986 
XtlL6Fcbniatyl986 


US  pn^KMCS  that  the  pease  proceat  start  with  Palestinian  participation  from  among 
Palestinians  living  in  occupied  territories.  The  PLO  could  join  later  after  aoccpting242 
and  338.  Jordan  rejects  the  proposal. 

'Arafat  reiterates  hit  petition  thai  the  US  must  infomJoidaa  that  it  approves  of  the 
goal  of  telf-detemiiaaiion  for  the  Palestinians. 
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DR,  16  September  1985. 

49.  Murphy's  address  to  the  American  Coandl  of  Young  Political  Leaders,  27  June  1985, 
DS£.  September  1985. 

50.  Interview  wift  kmel  TV,  13  Mmary  —  DR,  14  Pebmary  1985. 

51.  See,  e.g^ialerview  with irf>6u<6.  31  March  —  DR.  1  April  1985. 

52.  Knesset  statemaal,  as  reported  in  Ha'aretz.  1 1  June  —  DR.  1 2  .Tune  1985. 

53.  Article  by  Yosef  Harif, Ma'ariv.  7  December  —  DR,  1 1  December  1984. 

54.  Knesset  statement,  R.  IDF,  3  December  —  DR,  4  December  1984. 

55.  Interview  with  Vol,  9  March  —  DR,  1 1  March  1985. 

56.  Interview  with  Ma'ariv,  15  September  —  DR,  16  September  1985. 

57.  Pcres's  interview  with  Vol,  S  June  —  DR,  6  June  1983. 

58.  See  Note  48. 

59.  Peiesll  interview  with  Vol.  17  September  —  DR.  18  September  1985. 

60.  S.  Goren,  Israeli  Coordinator  of  Activities  in  the  Territories,  in  an  interview  in  J  P.  1 3  May 

—  DR.  14  May  1985;  Peres  in  Knesset  statement,  as  reported  by  JP,  13  February  1986. 

61.  Peres^  interview  on  Israel  TV,  31  March  —  DR.  1  April  1985. 

62.  Rabin  interview  in  Davar,  25  January  —  DR,  29  January  1985. 

63.  Vol  and  R.  IDF,  10  January  —  DR.  1 1  January  1985. 

64.  See,  e.g.,  Percs's  interviews  on  Austrian  TV,  12-14  February  1985;  Israel  TV,  1 1  September 

—  DR.  12  September  1985;  Mttartv.  15  September-- DR,  16 September  1985. 

65.  Vol,  3  March  ~  DR,  4  March  1985. 

66.  Article  in  tfa'oivts,  24  March  ~  DR.  25  March  1965. 
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67.  Peres's  Knesset  statement,  5  March  —  DR,  S  March  198S. 

68.  See  Note  18. 

69.  R.  IDF,  17  April  -  DR,  18  April  1985. 

70.  Article  in  al-Fajr.  East  Jerusalem,  28  April  —  DR,  3  April  1985. 

71.  31  May  1985,  DSB,  August  1985. 

72.  MMhe  Arens,  Israeli  Cabinet  Minisler.  Interview  with  Vol,  2  June  —  DR,  3  June  1985; 

Peres's  interview  with  Vol.  5  June  —  DR,  6  June  1985. 

73.  Vol,  17  July     DR.  18  July  1985. 

74.  Absent  from  the  hst  were  Uikmat  al-Masri,  Elias  Freij  and  Rashshad  al-Shawa. 

75.  Shamirli  interview  on  Vol,  13  Angnst — DR,  13  August  1985;  Rabin^interview  in  JP,22 
August  —  DR,  23  August  1985. 

76.  VoI,5  August  DR.  16  August;  R.  IDF,  16  August— DR,  16  August  1985;  A^tev^  20 
August  —  DR.  21  August  1985. 

77.  Interviews  on  Vol,  3  October  —  DR,  4  October  1985;  19  October  —  DR,  21  October 
1985. 

78.  Knesset  statement,  28  October  —  DR,  29  October  1985. 

79.  Vol,  18  November  —  DR,  19  November  1985. 

80.  Vol,  3  December  1985  —  DR,  3  December  1985. 

81.  Ha'antz,  22  December  —  DRl,  24  December  1985. 

82.  NYT  Magazine.  26  January  1986,  article  by  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  **No  Illusions'*. 

83.  Article  in  October,  5  January  1986. 

84.  Shimon  Shamir,  article  in  Ha'aretz,  22  November  1985. 

85.  Interview  with  al-Sharq  al-Awsttt,  10  December  —  DR,  13  December  1985. 

86.  'Usama  al-Baz,  First  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  Director  of  the 
President's  Office  for  Political  Affairs,  interview  with  'Unum.  20  November  -OR,  27 
November  1985. 

87.  Al-Baz,  interview  with  MENA,  1  December  —  DR,  3  December  1984. 

88.  *!smat  'Abd  al-M^id  at  a  newt  conference,  MENA,  13  February  —  DR,  15  February 

1985. 

89.  See  his  interview  with  R.  Mome  Carlo,  4  November  —  DR,  5  November  1985. 

90.  See.  e.g.,  Mubarak's  news  conference.  MENA,  12  March  — DR,  13  March  1985;  MENA, 
3  October  DR,  4  October  1985.  Prime  Minister 'Ali  Lutfi  in  an  interview  with  ^Im^ 
Times  and  al-Siyasa,  23  October  —  DR,  24  October  1985. 

91 .  Address  to  the  Peopleli  Assembly,  13  November — DR,  15  November  1985. 

92.  Interview  in  WSJ,  6  December  —  DR,  7  December  1985. 

93.  Statement  by  'Abd  al-Majid.  R.  Cairo,  28  February  —  DR,  28  February  1985. 

94.  Interview  with  the  NYT.  25  February  1985,  and  follow-up  article,  3  March  1985.  News 
conference,  R.  Cairo,  25  February  —  DR,  26  Febniaiy  19B5. 

95.  R.  Monte  Carlo,  26  February     DR.  27  Febniaiy  1985, 

96.  Interview.  MENA,  16  April  -  DR.  17  April  1985. 

97.  See,  e.g.,  Mubarak's  statement,  5  February  —  DR,  6  February  1985,  and  his  UN  General 
Assembly  speech,  25  September  —  DR,  26  September  1985. 

98.  1  nterview  on  ABC  TV,  14  Much  —  DR,  15  Mareh;  MENA,  16  Match  —  DR,  18  March 

1985. 

99.  See  Ambassador  Murphy's  address  to  the  American  Council  of  Young  Political  Leaders, 
27  June  1985;  DSB,  September  1985. 

100.  Interview  with  aUVabu' al-'Arabi.  MENA,  12  July     DR,  1 5  July  1985. 

101.  'Abd  al-Majid's  interview  on  R.  Cairo,  22  September  —  DR,  23  Sqitember  1985. 

102.  See  Notes  37  and  78. 

103.  *Abd  al-Majid,  interview  with  Akhbar  ahYawm,  R.  Cairo,  23  November  —  DR,  27 
November  1985;  also  statement  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  PCOpIell 
Assembly,  R.  Cairo,  30  November     DR.  4  December  1985. 

104.  R.  Cairo,  7  November  —  DR,  8  November  1985. 

105.  Vol,  7  November  —  DR,  8  November  1985. 

106.  Interview  with  a/- S/jor^  al-Awsat.  10  December  —  DR,  13  December  1985. 

107.  CommentarN'  by  VoP  (Baghdad),  1 1  December  —  DR.  12  December  1985. 

108.  Al-Asad,  address  lo  the  Ba'th  Central  Committee,  R.  Dumu^cus,  10  December  ~  DR,  10 
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December  1985;  third  term  inaugural  speech,  R.  Damascus,  12  March  —  DR,  13  March 
1985. 

109.  Asad's  address  to  students,  R.  Damascus,  4  May     DR.  5  May  I9K5. 

1 10.  Asad,  third  term  inaugural  speech,  R.  Damascus,  12  March     DR,  13  March  1985. 

1 11.  Maj.  Gen.  Ehud  Barak,  Israel  TV.  16  October  -  DR.  17  October  1985. 

1 12.  Interview  with  Monday  Morning.  18-24  November  —  DR,  21  November  1985. 

113.  Interview  with  al-Majalla.  1 1-17  December  —  DR,  12  December  1985. 

114.  Asad,  speech  in  honorofBulguianleaderTodorZhivkov,  R.  Damascus, 28  April— DR, 
28  April  1985. 

1 15.  R.  Damascus,  cominaitazy.  21  October  —  DR,  22  October  1985. 

1 16.  R.  DamatCVS,  25  February  —  DR,  26  February  1985. 

117.  R.  DafflMcutcommentaiy, 26  March — DR, 27  March  1985, 1 1  August — DR,  12 August 

1985. 

118.  Asad,  inaugural  speech,  12  March  ~  DR,  13  March  1985. 

1 19.  Interview  with  al-Nahar,  4  October  ~  DR,  7  October  1985. 

120.  This  was  stated  by  the  Jordan  Foreign  Minister  in  an  interview  with  TT,  15  December  — 
DR,  16  I>ecember  1985. 

121.  SANA,  13  November  —  DR,  14  November  1985;  PETRA-JNA,  1 1  December  —  DR.  1 1 
December  1985. 

122.  R.  Riyadh  commentaiy,  14  February — DR,  15  February  1985; and  24  February  —  DR, 

27  February  1985. 

123.  NYT,  14  February  1985. 

124.  See  Note  6. 

125.  Both  s h amir  and  a tpoketman  for  Peres  criticized  the  statement;  14  Februaiy  —  DR,  15 

February  1985. 

126.  Interview  with  al-Majalis,  quoted  by  R.  Riyadh,  8  December     DR,  10  December  1985. 

127.  >4^Qkitef,23Fdiraary  —  DR,  25  February  1985. 

128.  Final  conference  communiqui,  R.  Rabat,  9  August  —  DR,  12  August  1985. 

129.  Syria's  Foreign  Minister's  interview  with  al-Sharq  al-Awsat,  9  October  —  DR,  9  October 
1985. 

130.  lraq\  Ambassador  to  the  US,  Nizar  Hamdun,  interview  with  The  WoMhington  Times,  17 
December  1985. 

131.  News  conference,  R.  Baghdad.  24  July     DR,  25  July  1985. 

132.  Abdallah  al-Franji,  Head  of  the  PLO  Bonn  oliice,  interview  with  al-Sharq  al-Awsat,  4 
September  1985. 

133.  *Abd  al-Rahim  Ahmad.  PLO  Executive  Committee  member,  interview  with  Sawt  al- 
Sha'b,  15  October  ~  DR,  16  October;  Khalil  al-Wazir  (Abu  Jihad)  press  statement,  23 
October  —  DR,  24  October  1985. 

134.  AP,  12  November  1985. 

135.  Husayn  makes  no  reference  to  Mubarak's  suggestion,  made  at  the  end  of  February  1985, 
to  hold  a  meeting  between  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  and  the  US.  He  leaves 
it  unclear  if  stage  1  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Mubarak  initiative. 

136.  Husayn  does  not  mention  that  a  second  US  demand  was  that  the  meeting  with  the  jouit 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegations  should  lead  to  a  meeting  with  Israel.  Assistant 
Secreatary  Richard  Murphy  made  a  public  statement  to  this  eflea  on  4  April  1985  (see 
Note  18). 

1 37.  It  is  not  dear  why  the  two-months  old  US  suggestkm  about  a  meeting  with  Israd  should 

cause  this  strong  reaction. 

138.  It  seems  that  initially  Jordan  supported  the  PLO  demand  for  US  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  the  Palestinians  (see  al-Masri,  interview  with  al-Ra'y^  7 
June  —  DR,  7  June  1985). 
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During  the  period  under  review  (October  1984- December  1985),  armed  operations 
continued  in  all  arenas:  Lebanon,  Israel,  the  Israeli-administered  territories  and  the 
international  arena.  Operations  in  Lebanon  were  carried  out  primarily  by  Shi'i 
organizations  but  also  by  local  left-wing  organizations.  Credit  for  most  of  the  attacks 
was  taken  by  the  Lebanese  National  Resistance  Froni{LNRF;Jahhatal-Muqa\vama 
al-  H  aiani} ya  al- 1 .uhnuniyyu),  an  umbrella  f  ramework  including  Shiis  and  other 
groups  fighting  the  Israeli  presence  in  South  Lebanon.  Israel  retaliated  on  several 
occasions  by  the  arrest  and  detention  of  Shi'is  involved  in  the  operations  and  by  the 
bombing  of  training  camps  belonging  to  various  Palestinian  organizations.  ShiH 
activity  against  Israel  spread  to  involve  the  US  when  on  14  June  1985  several  armed 
ShiHs  hijacked  a  TWA  airliner*  demanding  that  Israel  release  detained  Lebanese 
ShiHs  in  exchange  lor  the  release  of  the  American  hostages. 

Armed  operations  in  Lebanon  against  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  and  South 
Lebanese  Army  (SLA)  targets  were  particularly  intense  until  the  redeployment  of 
Israeli  troops  in  late  April  1 985  in  a  security  zone  that  stretched  from  three  to  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  international  border  (for  details  on  the  phased  Israeli  withdrawal, 
which  began  on  16  February  1985,  see  the  chapter  on  Israel  and  Lebanon).  Although 
general  control  of  the  zone  was  handed  over  to  the  Israeli-backed  SLA  when  Israel 
announced  its  formal  withdrawal  from  Lebanon  on  10  June  1985,  Israel  maintained  a 
limited  number  of  IDF  forces  and  civilian  security  personnel  there.  I8rad*s  policy  of 
maintaining  the  security  zone  seemed  to  have  been  dlective.  Attacks  on  Israel  proper 
were  few  and  far  between,  limited  mostly  to  occasional  ineffective  Katyusha  rocket-fire 
from  within,  and  north  of,  the  security  zone. 

The  attacks  on  Israeli  and  SLA  forces  were  by  roadside  charges,  light  arms  and 
rocket-propelled  grenade  (RPG)  fire  and  suicide  car  bomb  attacks.  While  it  was 
assumed  by  observers  at  one  point  that  the  suicide  car  bomb  attacks  were  carried  out 
only  by  extremely  religious  Shi'is,  it  became  clear  that  a  few  of  the  successful  as  well  as 
the  abortive  attacks  had  been  carried  out  by  individuals  who  were  not  particularly 
religious  —  some  were  even  avowedly  secular. 

Operations  against  Israeli  targets  by  Palestinians  from  the  constituent  organizations 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  increased  during  the  period  under 
review.  Several  political  factors  seemed  to  be  responsible.  PLO  chauman  and  al-Fath 
leader  Yasir  *Arafat  found  himself  having  to  justify  the  Palestine  National  Council 
(PNQ  meeting  in  Amman  (22-29  November  1984)  and  his  agreement  with  King 
Husayn  of  Jordan  on  1 1  February  1985,  both  of  which  were  seen  in  more  radical 
pro-Syrian  Palestinian  circles  as  a  portent  of  compromise  on  his  part.  An  increase  in 
military  operations  was  thus  a  way  to  prove  to  them  his  commitment  to  the  armed 
struggle  while  he  continued  his  diplomatic  efforts  to  find  a  place  in  the  peace  process. 
Statements  by  PLO  officials  confirmed  this  double-tracked  approach.  Hani  al-Hasan, 
political  adviser  to  'Arafat,  stressing  that  the  PLO  would  continue  the  political 
Struggle,  noted  that  their  "slogan  [was]  that  the  armed  struggle  sows  and  the  political 
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struggle  reaps,  whoever  does  not  sow  docs  not  reap.  On  the  Other  hand,  one  who  sows 
and  refuses  to  reap  is  a  criminal".' 

Israeli  officials  cited  the  establishment  of  PLO  planning  offices  in  Amman  as  a 
further  reason  for  the  increase  in  operations,  noting  that  their  proximity  had  given 
encouragement  to  local  fida'iyyun  and  had  facilitated  the  communication  of 
iBftnictioiis.^  The  PLO  also  ciedited  tlie  Joidanian  comieGCion  with  ccmtributing  to 
the  inciease  in  operations.  PLO  Radio  broadcast  that  **iiht  supportive  atmosphere  on 
the  East  Bank  [would]  aid  the  PaJestinian  lesistanoe...  mside  the  occupied  homeland*^^ 
US  sources,  however,  denied  that  Jordan  was  serving  as  any  Idnd  of  a  base  for  PLO 
operations  against  Israel.^  The  apparent  success  of  the  Lebanese  resistance  in  forcing 
an  Israeli  withdrawal  may  also  have  encouraged  the  Palestinians  to  intensify  their 
attacks. 

Palestinian  operations  in  Israel  proper,  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza,  during  this 
period,  involved  types  of  attacks  that  instilled  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  Israel. 
Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  regard  were  the  stabbings  in  and  near  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  murders  of  civilians  on  nature  hikes  in  isolated  regions  of  the 
country. 

Major  international  incidents  are  discussed  below;  details  on  other  incidents  may 
be  found  in  the  chronology. 

THE  HUACKING  OF  TWA  FLIGHT  847 

On  14  June  1985 TWA  flight 847  on  its  way  from  Athens  to  Rome  with  145  passengers 
and  eight  crew  members  aboard,  was  hijacked  by  two  Shi*i  gunmen.  They  forced  the 

plane  to  fly  to  Beirut,  where  the  airport  was  under  control  of  the  ShiH  Amal  militia 
lieaded  by  Lebanon's  Minister  of  Justice,  Nabih  Barri.  The  hijackers  stayed  in  Beirut 
onty  long  enough  to  refuel  f  which  was  allowed  only  after  the  hijackers  had  beaten 
several  of  the  passengers  in  the  cockpit  so  that  their  cries  could  be  heard  over  the 
radio),  release  nineteen  women  and  two  children,  and  take  on  about  two  more 
gunmen.  At  this  point  the  hijackers  issued  their  demands:  the  release  of  Shi'is  held  in 
Kuwait  and  of  766  detainees  (mostly  Lebanese  Shi'is,  Sunnis  and  Druze,  but  also 
Palestinians)  brought  from  South  Lebanon  to  the  Atlit  military  prison  in  northern 
Israel  The  hijackers  condemned  US  support  of  Israel,  US  actions  in  the  Arab  world 
and  the  March  1985  car  bomlHng  which  killed  about  eighty  people  near  the  house  of 
HisbaOak  spiritual  teller  Shaykh  FadlaUah  in  Beirufh  Bir  al-*Abd  neighboriiood.' 
The  bombing  was  widely  believed  by  Shi'is  to  have  been  carried  out  at  the  behest  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agenqr  (CIA). 

The  hqackerstook  off  for  Algiers,  where  the  plane  was  again  refueled  and  another 
twenty-two  passengers  were  released.  Within  a  short  time,  they  took  off  again  for 
Beirut,  landing  on  IS  June  at  02:20  local  time  It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  hijackers,  in 
order  to  prove  the  seriousness  of  their  intentions,  killed  one  of  the  passengers,  later 
identified  as  a  US  Navy  diver.  The  plane  remained  on  the  ground  for  a  little  over  three 
hours,  during  which  time  up  to  ten  additional  gunmen  boarded  the  plane.  Before 
taking  off  again  for  Algiers,  the  hijackers  demanded  the  release  of  one  of  their 
associates,  'Ali  Atwa,  who  had  aided  the  hijacking  and  had  been  arrested  by  Greek 
(^Beials. 

In  Algiers,  having  agreed  to  speak  to  representatives  of  the  Algerian  Government 
and  to  the  US  Ambassador  to  Algeria,  the  hijackers  threatened  to  execute  eight 
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passengers  who  were  Greek  citizens  if  Atwa  was  not  flown  immediately  to  Algiers. 
The  Greek.  Government  cumpUed,  and  following  Atwa's  arrival  the  hijackers  released 
forty-nine  additional  passengers,  mostly  women.  The  plane  took  off  on  16  June  for 
the  return  journey  to  Beinit.  While  a  US  military  operation  to  free  the  hostages  waa 
theoreticaUy  possible — indeed,  there  were  persistent  rumors  that  the  US  Delta  Force 
had  been  deployed  in  the  region — the  military  option  was  not  realistic  as  long  as  the 
plane  was  constantly  on  the  move.  The  aircraft  landed  again  in  Beirut,  but  the 
possibility  was  made  even  more  difficult  when  all  passengers  were  removed  from  the 
plane  while  the  crew  remained  on  board  with  the  hijackers.  The  first  group  to  leave  the 
plane  was  at  first  identified  as  being  composed  of  those  with  "Jewish-sounding" 
names  (it  became  clear  at  a  later  stage  that  only  one  of  the  group  was  Jewish,  Richard 
Herzberg). 

Upon  this  third  landing  in  Beirut,  ^ma/leader  Nabih  Barri  claimed  that  he  had  a 
mandate  from  the  hijackers  to  mediate  on  their  behalf,  and  so  began  two  weeks  ui 
negotiations.  It  remained  unclear  throughout  whether  Barri  was  part  of  the  solution 
or  part  of  the  problem.  Since  Beinit  airport  was  under  the  control  of  his  militia,  the 
l^jackers  could  do  little  without  his  consent  It  seems  that  Barri,  involved  in  astruggk 
with  mote  extreme  eleinents  among  Lebanese  ShiHs,  co^>pted  the  hyacldng,  thnistin^ 
himself  center  stage.  He  stood  to  gain  from  the  episode.  If  he  attained  the  demands  of 
the  hijackers,  he  had  an  increased  chance  of  winning  over  the  growing  constituency  of 
the  extremist  Shi*i  groups.  Moreover,  a  successful  end  to  the  affair  might  endear  him 
to  Western  governments  and  public  opinion. 

Speculation  ranged  widely  as  lo  the  identity  of  the  hijackers.  Most  observers 
believed  that  the  original  hijackers  were  members  of  Hizhallah,  although  a  Hizballah 
spokesman,  Shaykh  Ibrahim  al-Amin,  said  that  the  organization  did  not  know  who 
was  responsible.^  Barn  said  that  the  hijackers  were  not  Amal  but  "pious  Shi*is  who 
followed  the  line  of  HizbaUahV  Another  i4i»ia/official,  Hasan  *Ali  Sublani,  was  more 
precise,  stating  that  the  hijadm  were  in  fact  membefs  of  HizbaUnk,* 

One  line  of  opinion  was  that  the  hijacking  was  actually  planned  and  financed  by 
Iran  in  order  to  upstage  Nabih  Barri  and  obtain  the  release  of  Shils  held  in  IsraeL' 
Most  evidence  in  fact  pointed  to  cooperation  between  pro-Iranian  eactremists  and  an 
anti-Barri  group  from  within  Amal.  led  by  Arnold  military  commander  in  West 
Beirut,  Akil  Hamiyya,  and  the  head  of  the  organization's  security  apparatus,  Mustafa 
Dirani.  Opinion  was  divided  on  which  group  was  contacted  by  these  two  Amal 
officials  to  actually  carry  out  the  hijacking.  Speculation  centered  on  al-'Arab  and  the 
Musa  Sadr  Brigades.  Al-'Arab  is  an  extremist  group  operating  in  West  Beirut  which 
identifies  with  Hizballah  but  occasionally  operates  independently.  The  Musa  Sadr 
Brigades  are  an  offshoot  of  Amal  which  carried  out  the  bgaddng  of  a  Joidaiiian 
airliner  on  1 1  Jime.  Despite  this  group's  connection  to  AmaL  it  maintained  contact 
with  the  Iranian  Ambassador  to  Lebanon.i<^ 

Throughout  the  negotiations  the  US  followed  utwo-track  procedure.  It  assumed  a 
public  posture  of  being  unwilling  to  make  concessions  to  the  hijackers,  asserting  that 
no  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Israelis  to  release  Shi*is  held  at  Atlit." 
"Off  the  record",  however,  US  officials  noted  that  Israel  should  release  the  Shi'is 
without  an  official  US  request.  They  stressed  that  Israel  had  already  released  249 
Shi'is  on  29  May  and  was  planning  to  release  the  rest  in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  the 
officials  noted,  the  remaining  detainees  were  being  held  in  Israel  against  international 
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This  last  point  was  eventually  brought  home  publicly  in  a  statement  by  White 
House  Spokesman  Larry  Speakes:  **We  hope  Israel  will  follow  international  law  and 
the  Geneva  Convention  which  states  that  prisoners  may  not  be  moved  from  one  state 

to  another".  (They  had  originally  been  held  in  a  prison  camp  in  South  Lebanon.'^) 
The  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  countered  that  no  violation  of  international  law  or  the 
Geneva  Convention  was  committed  in  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners,  stating  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  arrested  under  Article  78  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  and 
transferred  to  Israel  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  Article  49  which  states  that  "the 
occupying  power  may  undertake  total  or  partial  evacuation  of  a  given  area  if  the 
security  of  the  population  or  imperative  military  reasons  so  demand".'*  The  Israeli 
position  was  that  the  Shi'i  detainees  would  be  released  as  soon  as  the  security  situation 
in  South  Lebanon  permitted  such  a  step.  On  20  June  on  the  ABC-TV  program 
''Nightline**  Israel  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  stated  that  the  US  **should  not 
play  games**  —  it  should  turn  to  Israel  publicly  and  ask  it  to  release  the  Lebanese 
detainees.'^  The  two-pronged  US  procedure  led  to  tension  between  the  two  countries, 
and  on  21  June  Prime  Minister  Peres  called  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  in  an 
attempt  to  bridge  the  growing  rift:  he  expressed  sympathy  for  the  hostages  and 
support  for  the  stand  of  the  US  against  terrorism.'* 

Negotiations  for  the  release  of  the  forty  hostages  involved  US  contacts  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  Israel,  Syria,  France  and  other 
Western  countries.  On  16  June  the  hijacicers  issued  a  demand  for  the  release  of  two 
additional  Shi'is,  members  of  the  Musa  Sadr  Brigades,  held  since  September  1984  in 
Spain  for  the  attempted  murder  of  a  Libyan  diplomat.  National  Security  adviser 
Robert  McFarlane  was  in  contact  with  Barri  in  an  attempt  to  win  an  unconditional 
release  of  the  hostages.  On  18  June  it  was  reported  that  Barri  had  offered  to  turn  the 
hostages  over  to  the  ICRC  in  exchange  for  an  Israeli  commitment  to  release  all  the 
ShiH  detainees.  On  19  June  an  ICRC  spokesman  in  Geneva  stated  that  it  had  been 
qyproached  formally  by  the  US  to  mediate  with  Israel  on  the  release  of  its  ShiH 
prisoners  but  that  its  own  policies  prevented  it  from  mediating  between  two  countries 
with  diplomatic  relations.  The  US  countered  that  it  had  not  asked  the  ICRC  to 
mediate  with  Israel  but,  instead,  only  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  Shi'is  held  by  that 
country." 

The  hostages  were  being  held  in  as  many  as  six  locations;  the  group  with  the 
"Jewish-sounding"  names  was  under  the  control  of  Hizballah;  other  hostages  were 
under  the  mutual  control  of  Amal  and  the  hijackers.'*  Barri  maintained  the  position 
throughout  that  he  was  only  a  mediator  and  that,  therefore,  if  he  released  only  those 
hostages  under  his  control,  the  others  might  be  executed. 

At  one  stage  of  the  negotiations  the  US  asked  Syria  to  use  its  influence  with  Barri 
and  with  the  pro-Iranian  organizations  in  the  Syrian-controlled  Biqa'  to  end  the 
episode.^  US  strategy  also  involved  the  flexing  of  military  muscle,  even  though 
intervention  was  highly  unlikely.  On  23  June  Barri  demanded  that  the  US  remove  the 
Sixth  Fleet  from  Lebanese  shores  as  a  precondition  forthe  release  of  the  hostages,  but 
the  US  rejected  the  demand,  stressing  tbiU  the  ships  were  time  to  Stay.^'  On  25  June 
Reagan  threatened  to  close  Beirut*s  airport  and  initiate  an  economic  blockade  of 
Lebanon. 

On  24  June  Israel  released  thirty-one  Shi'is  from  Atlit.  Both  the  US  and  Israel 
vehemently  denied  that  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  hijacking.  (Israel  stressed  that 
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the  security  situation  in  South  Lebanon  had  simply  permitted  it^  Nalnh  Barri, 
however,  insisted  that  all  the  Shi*is  must  be  released  before  the  hostages  would  be  let 
Israel  continued  to  issue  encouraging  statements  and  on  27  June  reports  said 

that  Israel  was  ready  to  release  the  majority  of  the  ShiHs  if  the  hostages  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  French  embassy  in  Beirut.  Rabin  stated  that  "the  final  aim  [was] 
that  no  Lebanese  prisoners...  be  left  in  Israel"  The  Israeli  statements  came  as  Barri 
offered  on  26  June  to  transfer  the  hostages  to  a  West  European  embassy.  He  also 
released  a  hostage  who  had  a  heart  condition,  .limmy  Dell  Palmer. 

By  27  June  the  episode  seemed  to  be  moving  to  a  close.  The  French  were  not 
interested  in  keeping  the  hostages  in  their  embassy,  and  it  appeared  that  they  would  be 
turned  over  to  Syria.  On  28  June  it  was  reported  that  Israel  and  the  US  had  reached  an 
agreement  that  the  Shi*is  would  be  released  gradually,  as  the  TWA  hostages  were 
freed  and  as  the  other  seven  US  citizens  held  in  Lebanon  by  ShiH  oiganizations  were 
also  released.'' 

On  28  June  Syrian  officials  stated  that  the  thirty-nine  hostages  would  be  taken  to 

Damascus.  The  following  day,  the  hostages  were  assembled  in  a  school  in  a  Beirut 

suburb  and  were  scheduled  to  be  taken  by  motorcade  to  Damascus,  but  the  four 
hostages  held  by  Hizballah  did  not  arrive  for  the  trip.  Barri  then  delayed  the  release, 
claiming  that  Reagan's  statement  in  Chicago  on  28  June  —  that  "terrorists,  and  those 
who  support  them,  must,  and  will,  be  held  to  account**  —  amounted  to  a  threat  of 
retaliation. 2* 

On  30  June  Barri  said  that  he  had  received  a  promise  from  the  US  that  it  would  not 
retaliate  and  that  Israel  would  release  the  735  Lebanese  detainees.^^  All  the  hostages 
were  then  taken  to  Damascus  under  ICRC  auspices  and  subsequently  flown  to 
Frankfurt 

The  exact  diplomatic  moves  that  led  to  the  release  of  the  hostages  remained 
unclear,  but  Syrian  pressure  on  Barri  and  HizhaOah  seemed  to  have  played  a  key  role 

in  breaking  the  impasse.  Until  25  or  26  June  Barri  refused  to  release  the  hostages 
without  the  prior  release  of  the  largely  Shi^i  Lebanese  detained  in  IsraeL  It  was 
reported  that  on  25  June  Barri  had  been  secretly  summoned  to  Damascus  where 
Syrian  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  pressured  him  to  resolve  the  crisis  quickly.  When  the 
Hizballah  were  reluctant  to  turn  over  their  hostages  on  29  June,  sources  stated,  Asad 
sent  Ghazi  Kan'un,  chief  of  Syrian  Intelligence  in  Lebanon,  to  persuade  the 
organization.*"  It  was  also  reported  that  Asad  had  made  an  oiler  lo  the  US  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  hostages.  Following  consultations  with  Israel,  the  US  agreed 
to  this  course  of  action.^ 

Although  both  the  US  and  Israel  continued  to  deny  any  connection  between  the 
hijacking  and  the  release  of  the  detainees,  it  certainly  appeared  that  a  deal  had  actually 
been  worked  out.  On  3  July  brad  released  300  of  the  detainees,  others  were  hrter 
freed,  and  on  9  September  Israel  rdeased  the  last  of  the  119  detainees. 

THE  LARNACA  ATTACK  AND  THE  ISRAELI  RESPONSE 

On  25  September  1985  at  approximately  4:30  in  the  morning  three  armed  men  took 
control  of  the  Israeli  sailing  boat  First,  anchored  at  the  marina  of  Larnaca,  Cyprus. 
The  men  requested  that  the  Egyptian  and  French  Ambassadors  to  Cyprus  conduct 
negotiations  with  them,  but  only  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  and  two  PLO  officials 
arrived.  At  1:00  PM  the  intruders  surrendered,  turning  themselves  over  to  Cypriot 
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officials.  On  the  boat  two  Israeli  men  and  one  Israeli  woman  were  found  dead.^^ 

The  attackers  had  demanded  the  release  of  Palestinian  fida'iyyun,  members  of 
Fath^  Force  17,  who  had  been  apprehended  by  Israel  in  early  September  1985  while 
on  a  boat  from  Cyprus  to  Lebanon.  Among  those  captured  on  the  boat  was  Faysal 
Abu  Sharah,  a  senior  commander  of  Force  17.  While  PLO  officials  denied  any 
involvement  in  the  attack,^!  reponsibility  for  the  operation  was  claimed  in  the  name  crif 
Force  17  by  an  anonymous  caller  to  the  Agence  France  Presse  office  in  Jerusalem. 
Arab  sources  confirmed  this  claim  of  responsibility,"  and  Israeli  officials  were 
convinced  that  it  was  Force  17  who  had  made  the  attack.  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  noted  that  the  Force  17  members  captured  by  Israel  in  early  September  had 
identified  the  Larnaca  assailants  as  members  of  a  Fath  unit." 

Of  the  three  men  arrested  in  Larnaca,  one  held  a  Jordanian  passport,  one  a  Syrian 
passport,  and  the  other,  Ian  Michael  Dav  i!>on,  a  British  passport.  Davison  was  in  fact 
a  British  subject 

On  27  September  Israel  requested  the  extradition  of  the  fida'iyyun  under  a  1977 
CouncU  of  Europe  anti-lerrorism  agreement  to  which  both  Qyprus  and  Israel  are 
signatories.  Cyprus  denied  the  request. 

The  Israeli  response  to  the  Larnaca  attack  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  1  October 
Israeli  jets  bombed  PLO  offices  in  the  southern  Hamam  al-Shatt  district  of  the 
Tunisian  capital  of  Tunis.  The  offices  had  been  established  there  following  the  PLO 
evacuation  of  Beirut  in  1982.  The  goal  of  the  Israeli  Government  was  clear.  Defense 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  stressed  that  the  action  was  intended  to  warn  that  there 
would  be  no  immunity  for  PLO  groups  anywhere  in  the  world  and  that  the  long  hand 
of  the  IDF  would  know  how  to  find  them  and  strike  at  them.'**  This  was  by  far  the 
longest  distance  covered  by  the  Israeli  Air  Force  in  an  attack  against  an  Arab  target; 
the  round  trip  totalled  over  3,000  miles  and  the  attack  aircraft  refueled  in  the  air. 

The  retaliatory  nature  of  the  attack  was  evident  not  only  in  its  timing  but  also  in  the 
dioioeofthe  main  target:  the  headquarters  of  Force  17,  whom  the  Israelis  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  Larnaca  murders.  Also  destroyed  were  the  ofiHces  of  the 
director  of  Fath  operations,  as  well  as  a  complex  of  buildings  comprising  PLO 
diairman  *Arafat*s  personal  headquarters.^  Tunisian  authorities  said  that  seventy* 
three  people  were  killed,  sixty-one  of  whom  were  PLO  personnel  and  twelve,  Tunisian 
workers  and  police.'* 

High-level  PLO  officials  escaped  harm  because  of  the  severe  security  measures 
taken  to  protect  them,  but  a  PLO  spokesman  said  that  the  dead  included  several  PLO 
officers.  '^  It  was  reported  that  about  one-third  of  the  dead  were  Palestinian  prisoners 
who  had  been  held  by  the  PLO  for  various  offenses.^' 

Israel  stressed  that  there  had  not  been  a  dehberate  intention  to  kill  Arafat,  yet  they 
were  aware  he  might  be  in  the  targeted  area.^^  The  Kuwaiti  News  Agency  noted  that 
*Araf at  had  been  en  rcme  to  his  ofiice  not  long  before  the  area  was  bombed  but  that  he 
had  instructed  his  driver  to  take  him  to  a  PLO  office  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dty  at 
the  last  minute.^ 


THE  A  CHILLE  LA  URO  AFFAIR 

The  hijacking  of  the  Italian  passenger  ship  Achille  Lauro  took  place  at  approximately 
9:30  AM  on  7  October  after  the  ship  had  left  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  its  way  to  Port 
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Said.  The  hijackers  belonged  to  the  pro-*Arafat  faction  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  (PLF)  headed  by  Muhammad  Zaydan  'Abbas  (Abu  al-*Abbas),  who  had  been 

elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  FLO  at  the  November  19S4  meeting  of  the 
PNC  held  in  Amman.  The  organization  of  Abu  al-' Abbas  was  responsible  for  several 
operations  against  Israel,  including  the  April  1979  attack  in  Nahariyya,  in  which  three 
Israelis  were  killed  and  four  injured.  Abu  al-* Abbas  earned  a  reputation  for  innovative 
operations;  in  198 1  the  PLF  attempted  to  enter  Israel,  once  by  motor-propelled  hang 
gliders  and  once  in  a  hot  air  balloon.  Abu  al-'Abbas's  headquarters  were  in  Tunis  in 
the  same  compound  bombed  by  Israel  on  I  October. 

The  hijackers  of  the  Achille  Lauro  had  originally  intended  not  to  take  over  the  ship, 
but  merdy  to  stay  aboard  until  it  reached  Ashdod,  Israel,  the  port  of  call  following 
Port  Said;  there  they  would  carry  out  an  attack.  But  while  cleaning  their  guns  they 
were  discovered  by  the  crew  and  so  they  were  forced  to  take  command  of  the  ship, 
proceedings  confirmed  by  Abu  al- Abbas  himself.^'  They  ordered  the  ship  to  sail  to  a 
point  ofTTartus  on  the  Syrian  coast.  Finding  that  their  original  plan  had  been  foiled, 
the  hijackers  issued  a  demand  for  the  release  of  both  Samir  Quntar,  one  of  the  PLF 
members  who  had  carried  out  the  April  1979  attack,  and  of  nearly  fifty  other 
Palestinians  held  in  Israel,  including  Faysal  Abu  Sharah,  a  senior  commander  of 
Force  1 7  who  was  apprehended  by  the  Israelis  in  September  1985.  The  passengers  on 
the  Achille  Lauro  were  West  German,  American,  Italian  and  British,  and  the  hijackers 
therefore  insisted  on  negotiating  with  the  Ambassaors  to  Syria  of  all  these  countries. 
To  demonstrate  their  seriousness,  they  killed  one  of  the  passengers,  Leon  Klinghoffer, 
an  American  Jew. 

Elsewhere,  on  the  following  day,  a  man  identifying  himself  as  "Abu  Klialid**(a  nom 
de  guerre  used  often  by  Abu  al- Abbas)  and  as  a  leader  of  the  PLF  called  Radio  Monte 
Carlo  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  tell  his  men  to  treat  the  passengers  well  and  return  to 
Port  Said.  This  statement  drew  an  angry  response  from  Tal'at  Ya'qub,  leader  of  a  rival 
pro-Syrian  faction  of  the  PLF,  who  claimed  that  "Abu  Khalid"  was  really  Abu 
al-' Abbas.  Moreover,  he  vehemently  denied  that  his  faction  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  hijacking.-*^ 

There  was  initial  confusion  among  the  various  governments  about  who  was 
responsible  for  the  hijacking.  The  Italians  contacted  'Arafat,  who  ordered  Abu 
al-* Abbas  and  Hani  al-Hasan,  the  former's  close  aide  and  poUtical  adviser,  to  go  to 
Port  Said  and  end  the  afiTaur.  Israeli  sources  monitored  a  conversation  between  the 
hijackers  and  Abu  al- Abbas,  who  was  in  Port  Said;  this  conversation  was  later  used 
to  incriminate  him.^ 

Abu  al- Abbas  and  Hani  al-Hasan  convinced  the  hijackers  to  surrender  the  sliq», 
which  they  did  on  9  October.  'Arafat  maintained  the  posture  that  he  and  the  PLO 
were  not  responsible  for  the  hijacking,  but  Israeli  officials  doubted  him,  emphasizing 
that  he  must  at  least  have  known  about  it,  considering,  first,  his  close  relationship  with 
Abu  al-'Abbas;  second,  that  he  financed  Abu  al-'Abbas's  faction  of  the  PLF;  and, 
third,  that  their  headquarters  were  in  the  same  compound  in  Tunis.  Passengers  on  the 
Achille  Lauro  later  claimed  that  the  hijackers  had  shouted,  "We  came  on  behalf  of 
Yasir  *  Arafat",^-*  somelhuig  which  would  make  sense  in  light  of  the  hijackers' original 
plan  to  attack  Ashdod.  Although  'Arafat  would  probably  be  averse  to  taking  action 
against  US  citizens  or  against  Italy,  one  of  the  strongest  European  supporters  of  the 
PLO,  while  he  was  making  an  effort  to  become  part  of  the  diplomatic  process,  an 
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attack  in  Israel  proper  was  consistent  with  the  PLO*^  strategy  of  engaging  in  a 
simultaneous  political  and  military  struggle  (see  above).^^ 

The  Egyptian  Government,  waiy  of  an  outciy  from  other  Arab  countries  as  weH 
as  from  its  own  people,  turned  the  hijackers  over  to  the  PLO  for  trial.  President 
Mubarak  claimed  that  he  was  assured  that  no  one  had  been  killed,  but  the  murdo"  of 
Klinghoffer  was  confirmed  by  US  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  Nicholas  Veliotes.  At  this 
stage  the  US  asked  Mubarak  to  hold  the  hijackers  and  to  try  them  in  Egypt,  but  he 
claimed  that  they  had  already  left  Egyptian  territory.  US  intelligence  sources  believed 
Mubarak  to  be  lying,  so  on  10-11  October  F-I4  fighter  jets  from  the  US  carrier 
Saratoga  intercepted  the  chartered  EgyptAir  flight  carrying  the  hijackers  to  Tunis.** 
The  intercepted  plane  was  forced  to  land  in  Sicily,  and  the  US  was  vehemently 
condemned  by  Egypt  for  its  brash  move.^'' 

Ahhough  die  Italian  authorities  refused  the  plane  permission  to  land,  it  did  so 
anyway.  What  followed  was  adiplomatic  stand-off.  The  US  wanted  the  hijackers  but 
yiddcd  to  Italian  jurisdiction  because  of  assurances  that  the  hijackers  would  be  tried 
there  for  murder.  Boarding  the  plane,  then,  Italian  authorities  found  not  only  the  four 
hijackers  but  also  Abu  al-' Abbas  and  another  Palestinian  who,  some  sources  said,  was 
Hani  Assaf  (Abu  al-*Izz),  an  aide  to  Abu  al-*Abbas. 

The  US  asked  the  Italians  to  hold  Abu  al-'Abbas  and  wait  for  forthcoming  evidence 
of  his  part  in  the  hijacking  (they  were  about  to  hand  over  the  Israeli  recording  referred 
to  above).  The  Italians,  however,  were  bent  on  freeing  the  PLO  official  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  claiming  that  they  had  no  evidence  on  which  to  hold  him,  they  secreted 
him  out  of  the  country  on  12  October,  dressed  as  an  EgyptAir  staff  person,  on  a  plane 
for  YiigotlaYia.  The  US  asked  Yugoslavia  to  extradite  Abu  al- Abbas,  but  it  raised. 
Abu  al- Abbas  left  Yugoslavia  for  Baghdad  on  17  October. 

Abu  al-*Abbas  and  other  PLO  officials  denied  that  Klin^offer  had  been  killed, 
despite  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  that  effect  In  Yugoslavia  Abu  al-*Abbas  said  in 
an  interview  with  the  Kuwaiti  News  Agency  that  the  killing  Sras  invented  by  the 
American  and  Zionist  media  to  create  a  pretext  for  the  American  terrorist  pira^  of 
the  Egyptian  civilian  plane."  Hani  al-Hasan  posited  that  "maybe  the  man  jumped 
from  the  ship  out  of  fear".  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  Klinghoffer  was  an  invaUd, 
al-Hasan  replied  that  "that  [was]  a  big  lie  of  [Israeli  Prime  Minister]  Peres,  who 
want[ed]  to  get  international  sympathy".  PLO  political  adviser  Faruq  Qaddumi 
suggested  as  late  as  December  that  "it  might  [have  been  Klinghoffer's]  wife  who 
pushed  him  overboard,  to  get  his  insurance ".^^  His  body  was  washed  up  on  the  Syrian 
coast  near  Tartus  on  14  October,  and  a  forensic  examination  revealed  that  he  had 
been  shot  twice;  the  body  was  turned  over  to  US  officials  in  Damascus. 

The  AcMtte  Lauro  operation  was  a  minor  setback  for  'Arafat,  resulting  on  14 
October  in  the  cancellation  of  his  invitation  to  attend  the  fortieth  anniversary  session 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  The  Italians,  after  completing  their  investigation,  issued 
an  international  arrest  warrant  for  Abu  al-*Abbas,  charging  him  with  murder  and 
kidnapping.  The  US  offered  a  reward  for  his  capture.^^ 

THE  ATTACKS  AT  THE  AIRPORTS  OF  ROME  AND  VIENNA 
On  27  December  1985  Palestinians  armed  with  automatic  weapons  and  grenades 
attacked  the  £1  Al  ticket  counter  at  Vienna  airport;  almost  simultaneously,  the  El  Al 
counter  at  Rome  airport  was  attacked,  as  were  the  TWA  and  Pan  Am  counters  and  a 
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nearby  coffee  bar.  In  a  phone  call  to  a  radio  station  in  Spain,  an  anonymous  person 
claimed  tbat  the  attack  had  been  carried  out  by  the  *'Fath  Revohitionary  Coundl"  led 
by  Sabri  al-Banna  (Abu  Nidal). 

The  attacks  resulted  in  thedeath  of  eighteen  people,  and  104  were  wounded.  In  both 
airports  local  and  El  Al  security  personnel  returned  fire  on  the  gunmen.  In  Rome, 
three  of  the  gunmen  were  killed,  and  one  was  wounded  and  captured  in  the  airport.  In 
Vienna  three  gunmen  managed  to  commandeer  a  car  and  head  out  of  the  airport;  they 
were  eventually  stopped  by  the  police,  and  in  the  ensuing  gun  battle  one  was  killed  and 
two  were  wounded.  It  was  not  totally  clear  what  the  goal  of  the  attackers  was  —  in 
Vienna,  Austrian  officials  contended  that  it  was  to  take  hostages  and  board  a  waiting 
plane,  yet  Abu  Nidal's  publication,  Filastin  al-Thawra,  termed  the  attack  a  suicide 
operation  (  uniuJnja  isitshhaJiyya).^ 

Italian  sad  Israeli  officials  pdnted  to  Syrian  complicity  in  the  attack.'^  The  US 
State  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  there  was  no  direct  proof  in  support  of 
this  allegation  and  that  Libya  was  probably  responsible.^  Libya  welcomed  the 
attacks,  noting  that  they  were  **a  daring  operation  carried  out  by  the  sons  of 
Palestinians  from  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  campsV^  Of  ooune,  both  countries  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  operation. 

THE  PRISONER  ISSUE 

Diplomatic  efforts  with  respect  to  Israeli  prisoners  captured  during  the  war  in 
Lebanon  continued  with  an  effort  to  secure  the  release  of  three  prisoners  held  by  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Libcruiion  of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC)  led  by 
Ahmad  Jibril.  (On  earlier  negotiations  for  the  release  of  prisoners  see  Middle  East 
Contemporary  Survey  [MECSJ 1983-84,  pp  1 15-16.) 

Discussions  began  intensively  in  September  1984.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  to 
Greece,  Herbert  Amry,  carried  out  several  shuttle  missions  between  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus.  Proximity  talks  were  held  in  Geneva  in  September,  with  ICRC 
representatives  mediating  between  the  Israeli  and  PFLP-GC  negotiating  teams. 
Jibril's  men  opened  the  negotiations  with  a  demand  for  the  release  of  1 ,300  convicted 
fida'iyyun  held  in  Israel,  1 ,000  prisoners  in  the  Ansar  camp  in  South  Lebanon  and  121 
other  prisoners  who  had  been  moved  to  Israel  from  Ansar.  Israel  opposed  these 
demands,  and  the  PFLP-GC  relinquished  the  demand  for  the  Ansar  detainees  and 
hinted  that  it  would  not  insist  on  the  release  of  all  1,300  convicted  fida'iyyun.  At  this 
stage,  despite  signs  of  flexibility,  there  was  still  a  significant  gap  in  the  positions  of 
both  parties,  and  after  failing  to  make  p  rogress  on  procedural  matters,  the  parties  left 
for  home.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  braeli  position  was  strengthened  by  the  holding 
of  Jibrills  nephew,  who  had  been  captured  in  LebanoiL) 

Amry*s  shuttle  continued.  Israel  eventually  agieed  to  the  release  of  1,150  prisoners, 
and  in  April  1985  the  Israeli  team  returned  to  Geneva  for  more  proximity  talks  with 
the  PFLP-GC.  The  Israelis  agreed  to  let  some  600  of  the  freed  prisoners  remain  in 
Israel  and  the  administered  territories,  agreeing  also  to  Jibril's  condition  that  they  not 
be  rearrested  on  the  same  charges  for  which  they  were  incarcerated.  An  exchange 
agreement  was  signed  on  2 1  April,  and  one  week  later  Jibril  was  permitted  to  write  to 
the  convicts  in  Israel,  appointing  a  committee  from  among  them  to  oversee  Israel's 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  exchange.^'*  The  date  set  for  the  exchange  was 
IS  May;  Jibril  later  requested  a  delay  in  the  exchange,  and  it  took  place  on  20  May. 
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394  prisonen  weie  flown  to  Geneva,  as  were  the  three  Israeli  prisoners. 
Approximately  600  chose  to  stay  in  Israel  and  the  administered  territories,  and  151 
were  turned  over  to  Syria  at  the  Knnaytra  checkpoint  on  the  Golan  Heights.  During 
the  entire  course  of  the  exchange,  the  ICRC  kept  up  communications  among  the 

exchange  points  to  verify  that  each  stage  of  the  agreement  was  being  carried  out. 

The  release  of  so  many  prisoners  caused  a  furor  in  Israel.  For  many  Israelis,  these 
were  not  prisoners  of  war,  as  had  been  the  case  in  other  exchanges,  but  men  and 
women  convicted  of  committing  some  of  the  most  heinous  attacks  ever  made  against 
Israeli  civilians  by  the  fida'iyyun  (386  of  them  had  been  servmg  liie  sentences  for 
murder).  Among  those  released  was  Kozo  Okomoto,  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Army,  who  in  May  1972  participated  in  a  massacre  of  twenty-five  passengers  at 
Ben-Gurion  airport  (then  Lod  airport).  Also  released  was  Ziyad  Abu  al- Ayn,  a 
member  of  al-Fath,  who  was  convicted  of  planting  a  bomb  in  Tiberias  in  May  1979 
whidi  killed  twelve  and  wounded  thirty-six.  Abu  al-*Ayn  was  extradited  to  Israel 
from  the  US  in  1981  following  a  prolonged  effort  by  Arab  organizations  to  light  the 
extradition. 

Ze'ev  Schiff,  a  prominent  defense  correspondent  for  the  Israeli  daily  Ha'aretz, 
noted  that  the  release  was  a  further  sign  of  the  weakening  of  Israeli  steadfastness  since 
the  war  in  Lebanon.  From  then  on,  he  noted,  *'every  terrorist  going  out  on  a  mission 
[would]  know  that  he  ha[d]  a  good  chance  of  being  released Israeli  leaders 
defended  the  exchange,  emphasizmg  the  supreme  moral  obligation  to  free  prisoners. 
Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  stressed  that,  when  no  military  action  is  wise  or 
defensible,  as  in  this  case,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  enter  negotiations  and  pay  the 
necessary  price.^  The  exchange  played  a  role  in  the  PLO^  internecine  arguments, 
which  have  plagued  the  organization  since  1983,  as  well.  The  West  German  newspaper 
Die  Welt  quoted  al-Fath  and  other  Palestinian  sources  as  noting  that  Jibril  preferred 
to  release  relatives,  his  supporters  and  those  who  opposed  *Arafat.^^ 

At  the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  there  were  still  four  IDF  soldiers  missing  in 
action. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  (October  1984-December  1985) 

The  following  chronological  listing  of  armed  operations  is  based  primarily  on 
information  released  by  the  IDF  spokesman  but  also  draws  on  Arab  and  international 
sources. 

The  first  part  of  the  chronology  covers  incidents  in  Lebanon  which  involved  the 
IDF  and  the  SLA.  Credit  for  most  of  the  operations  against  the  IDF  and  the  SLA  was 
claimed  by  the  LNRF.  The  second  part  covers  armed  operations  overseas,  in  Israel 
and  in  the  Israeli-administered  territories.  Only  incidents  involving  casualties  are 
included.^* 

LEBANON 

3  October  1984  Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  four  roadside  charges  near  the 
village  of  Shahim  in  the  al-Kharub  region.  Responsibility  claimed  by 
PFLP-GC  and  Fath  rebels. 

12  October  One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  and  oiiewouiided  in  a  dash  with  armed 
men  in  the  Jizin  area. 

16  October      Two  SLA  soldiers  were  wounded  in  an  attack  near  Nabatiyya. 
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17  October 
19  October 


20  October 


24  October 
28  October 


30  October 

1  November 

4  November 
7  November 

U  November 

12  November 


17  November 
19  November 

23  November 

27  November 

2  December 

3  December 

4  December 

13  December 
17  December 


23 


Two  SLA  soldieis  were  wounded  by  small  arms  fire. 
The  IDF  intercepted  a  rubber  boat  off  the  coast  of  Lebanon  near 
Beirut,  carrying  two  armed  Palestinians.  The  IDF  claimed  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  cany  out  an  operation  in  Israel.  In  the  ensuing 
clash,  the  Palestinians  were  killed  and  two  IDF  soldiers  were 
wounded.  According  to  the  IDF,  the  men  belonged  to  Yasir'Arafatls 
wing  of  Fath;  the  PFLP-GC  clamied  credit  for  the  attempt. 
Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  RPG  fire  near  the  Zaharani 
bridge. 

Two  armed  men  were  killed  and  one  IDF  soldier  wounded  in  a  clash 
in  the  Batr  al-Shuf  region. 

Seven  armed  men  were  killed  and  three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded 
in  two  clashes  in  the  central  sector. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  slightly  wounded  in  a  dash  with  armed  men 
who  attempted  to  plant  two  anti-tank  mines  after  infiltrating  from 
Syrian  positions  in  the  eastern  sector.  The  men  fled  to  Syrian 

positions. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  near  the  village  of  Balul,  northeast  of 

Lake  Qar'un,  when  his  vehicle  hit  a  mine. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  slightly  wounded  by  small  arms  and  RPG  fire 
at  an  IDF  installation  northeast  of  Lake  Qar*un, 
One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  Shabriha. 
Two  armed  men  were  wounded  and  one  IDF  soldier  was  killed  and 
four  wounded  in  a  dash  in  Sidon. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  when  armed  men  opened  fire  on  an  IDF 
convoy  near  Sarafand. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  when  an  IDF  convoy  was  attacked 

just  north  of  the  Zaharani  River. 

Two  1 D  F  soldiers  were  wounded  when  their  vehide  was  ambushed 

near  Jibshit. 

One  armed  man  was  killed  in  a  clash  with  the  IDF  near  Sarafand. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  in  the  village  of  al-Kharub  when  a 
grenade  was  thrown  at  his  patrol. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  and  one  armed  man  killed  in  a 
dash  near  Habush. 

IDF  planes  attacked  Palestinian  military  mstaUations  in  the  Biqa*. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  slightly  wounded  by  fight  arms  fire  ui  Sidon. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  Sarafand. 
Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  when  their  APC  hit  a  mine  near 

Jabal  Qasir. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  in  an  ambush  east  of  Tyre. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  in  a  firctighi  when  an  IDF 
patrol  discovered  several  armed  men  planting  a  mine  north  of 
Nabaliyya. 

One  armed  man  was  killed  in  a  clash  with  an  IDF  patrol.  The  man 
was  in  a  group  that  had  infiltrated  from  the  Syrian  lines  near  Jub 
Janin. 
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26  Deocmbcr 

27  December 

30  December 

31  Dumber 

2  Januaiy  1985 


3  Januaiy 

4  Januaiy 
6  Januaiy 

9  January 

10  January 
14  Januaiy 
18  Januaiy 
24  Januaiy 


28  January 

30  Januaiy 

4  February 

5  February 


8  February 
10  February 


11  Februaiy 

12  Februaiy 

14  Februaiy 


Two  armed  men  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  an  IDF  patrol  south  of 

Sidon. 

Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  Ansar 
Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  light  arms  fire  near  the  Shi*i 

village  of  Saksakiyya. 

Eight  armed  men  were  captured  and  two  of  them  wounded  as  they 
tried  to  cross  the  Awah  river  three  miles  east  of  Sidon. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  when  an  APC  hit  a  mine  three 
Idlometers  south  of  Jub  Janin. 

Four  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  and  small 
arms  fire  near  the  village  of  Shabriha,  northeast  of  Tyre. 
One  SLA  soldier  was  wounded  and  a  Shi*i  SLA  otBcer  was  killed  in 
an  attack  in  the  village  of  Burj  Rahal. 

One  SLA  soldier  was  seriously  wounded  in  an  attack  in  the  village  of 

Suhmur. 

An  IDF  patrol  killed  three  armed  men  and  captured  two  others  as 
they  tried  to  cross  the  Awali  river  northeast  of  Sidon. 
IDF  planes  attacked  Palestinian  miUtary  targets  near  the  town  of 
al-Marj  in  the  Biqa'. 

Five  IDF  soldiers  were  woimded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  the 
village  of  al-Dalun,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Zahrani  River. 
Two  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  and  seven  wounded  by  two  roadside 
charges  in  the  village  of  Arazi  southeast  of  the  Qasmiyya  bridge. 
Two  IDF  soldiers  were  slightly  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near 
Juya. 

An  IDF  patrol  killed  six  armed  men  in  a  clash  about  five  kilometers 
northeast  of  Jizzin. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  the 

village  of  Dir  al-Zahrani. 

Four  IDF  soldiers  and  an  Israeli  civilian  were  wounded  in  two 
incidents  in  South  Lebanon. 

Five  armed  men  were  killed  in  acknh  with  the  IDF  near  Jizzin. 
Four  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  in  two  incidents  by  roadside 
charges  east  of  Tyre. 

Ten  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  when  a  booby-trapped  car  was 
driven  into  a  convoy  in  the  Burj  al-Shimali  reftigee  camp  east  of 

Tyre. 

One  .SLA  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  and  three  wounded  by  small  arms  fire 

south  of  Sidon. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  by  a  roadside  charge  near  the  entrance 

into  Lebanon  just  north  of  Metulla. 

IDF  planes  attacked  PDFLP  bases  in  the  northern  Biqa*. 

IDF  planes  attacked  Palestinian  bases  in  the  northern  Biqa*. 

Six  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  RPO  and  small  arms  fire  aimed 

at  their  post  east  of  Nabatiyya. 

Eleven  armed  men  were  killed  in  adash  with  the  IDF  near  Sidon. 
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17  February 

18  February 

19  February 
23  February 
1  March 


7  March 

8  March 

11  March 


12  March 


17  Match 
21  March 

29  March 

30  March 

2  April 

4  April 

5  April 

6  April 
9  April 


Dturing  an  IDF  search  in  the  Shi*i  village  of  Burj  Rahal,  one  local 

resident  was  killed. 

One  I D  F  soldier  was  killed  and  three  were  wounded  east  of  Tyre  by  a 

roadside  charge. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  and  one  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge 

east  of  Tyre. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  east  of  Lake 
Qar'un. 

Nine  armed  men  were  killed  during  IDF  operations  in  four  ShiH 
villages  east  of  Tyre. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  near  Buij  al-Shimali  1^  a  roadside 
charge. 

Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  two  roadside  charges  near 

Abbasiyya. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  near  al-Duwar  by  small  arms  fire. 
Five  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  near  the  Qasmiyya  bridge  by  small 

arms  fire 

Twelve  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  when  a  car 
bomb  exploded  close  to  their  vehicle,  just  north  of  Metulla,  killing 
the  driver  of  the  car. 

Thirty-two  armed  men  were  killed  in  an  IDF  raid  on  the  village  of 
Zakariyya  north  of  the  Litani  River. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  and  two  wounded  by  small  arms  fire 
near  the  Qasmiyya  bridge. 

Five  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  diarge  and  by  small 

arms  fire  in  two  incidents  south  of  Jizzin. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  and  five  wounded  by  small  arms  fire 

near  Jibshit 

One  IDF  soldier  and  twenty-one  armed  men  were  wounded  during 

IDF  operations  in  three  Shi'i  villages. 

Four  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  near  Lake  Qar'un  when  a  Katyusha 
rocket  was  fired  at  their  post. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  west  of  al-Duwayr  in  a  clash  with  armed 
men. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  Tyre. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  and  two  wounded  near  al-Dawar  by  a 

roadside  charge. 

One  IDF  sold  ier  was  wounded  in  a  clash  with  armed  men  near  Dir 

Qanun  al-Nahr. 

Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  roadside  charges  in  three 

separate  incidents. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  the 

Qasmiyya  bridge. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near 
Nabatiyya. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  and  two  wounded  by  a  car  bomb  near 
Batr  al-Shuf. 
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11  April  OnelDFtoldierwaskiltodaiidoiiewouiuledwhentlieirvdiiclehUa 

mine  north  of  Hasbaya. 

16  April  Four  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  when  their  vehicle  hit  a  mine  near 

the  village  of  Dir  al-Qanun  al-Nahr. 

17  April  IDF  planes  attacked  bases  belonging  to  the  PDFLP  in  the  Biqa* 

Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  the 
village  of  Kana. 

Three  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  mine  near  Hasbayya. 

20  April  Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  Rashaya. 
23  April          Two  armed  men  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  the  IDF  near  Jabal 

Barukh. 

26  April         Four  Israeli  border  police  were  wounded  near  IVre  by  small  arms 

fire. 

8  May  An  IDF  patrol  boat  off  the  coast  of  Tyre  sank  a  ship  carrying  five 

Palestinian  armed  men  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Israeli  shore. 

9  May  Two  SLA  soldiers  were  killed  at  a  roadblodc  near  Hasbaya  by  a 

bomb  hidden  in  a  suitcase  carried  by  a  woman.  IDF  sources  believe 
that  the  woman  was  a  naive  courier  and  that  the  charge  was  exploded 
by  remote  control. 

27  May  Four  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  near  Majdal 

Salim. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  in  a  clash  with  armed  men  near  the 
village  of  Shaqra. 

1  June  Two  armed  men  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  the  IDF  in  the  security 

Eone  north  of  Hasbaya. 

12  June  Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  in  a  dash  with  armed  men  in  the 

security  zone. 

IS  July  Two  SLA  soldiers  were  wounded  in  a  suicide  car  bomb  attack  near 

the  village  of  Tibnit.  Credit  was  claimed  by  the  Syrian  Social 
Nationalist  Party  (SSNP)  and  the  Lebanese  Ba'th  Party. 

23  July  IDF  patrol  boats  fired  on  a  suspicious  vessel  near  Sidon.  One  IDF 

sailor  was  slightly  wounded. 

31  July  Two  SLA  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  Katyusha  rocket  near  Bint 

Jubayl. 

3  August         IDF  planes  attacked  an  SSNP  post  in  Shtura. 

6  August        A  member  of  the  Lebanese  Communist  Party  was  killed  in  a  suicide 

attack,  riding  a  bomb-kulen  donkey  near  Hasbi^ 
8  August  IDF  phuMs  attacked  bates  belonging  to  the  PFLP-OC  in  the  Biqa*. 

15  August       A  member  of  the  Syrian  Ba*th  Party  was  killed  in  a  suicide  car  bomb 

attack  near  an  SLA  checkpoint  at  Bayt  Yahun. 

21  August       One  SLA  soldier  was  killed  and  two  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge 

near  Rayhan. 

28  August        The  IDF  Navy  apprehended  a  boat  carrying  members  of  al-Fath  on 

their  way  to  perpetrate  an  attack  in  Galilee. 

About  fifteen  SLA  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  suicide  car  bomb 
attack  near  Jizzin  perpetrated  by  a  member  uf  the  Ba'th  Party  in 
Lebanon. 
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1  September 

3  September 

4  September 

5  September 

23  September 
26  September 
3  November 


4  November 
19  November 
21  November 
25  November 
3  December 
30  December 


The  IDF  Navy  apprehended  a  group  of  Palestinian  armed  men  on 
their  way  from  C^rus  to  Lebanon. 

A  Ba*th  Party  member  was  killed  in  a  suicide  car  bomb  attack 

against  an  SLA  post  near  the  village  of  Khuna. 

IDF  planes  attacked  Palestinian  positions  in  the  Biqa'. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  armed  men  in 

Lebanon. 

Two  armed  men  were  killed  in  a  clash  with  the  IDF  in  the  security 
zone. 

IDF  planes  attacked  Palestinian  installations  near  Ba^albak  in  the 

Biqa\ 

Two  people  were  killed  when  a  donkey  they  were  pulling  exploded 
near  Aishiyya.  They  had  been  ordered  to  stop  by  an  SLA  patrol 
When  they  refused,  the  patrol  opened  fire,  igniting  explosives  carried 

by  the  donkey.  Credit  was  claimed  by  the  BaHh  Party. 
A  member  of  the  SSNP  was  killed  near  Amun  when  the  SLA  fired 
on  the  car  he  was  driving  in  an  attempted  suicide  car  bomb  attack. 
Two  Syrian  MiCi  aircralt  were  downed  in  a  dogfight  with  Israeli 

planes  over  Lebanon. 

Two  I D  F  soldiers  were  wounded  in  a  clash  with  armed  men  in  South 

Lebanon. 

Two  IDF  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  roadside  charge  in  the  security 
zone. 

Five  armed  men  were  killed  in  an  IDF  raid  north  of  the  security  zone 
northeast  of  Hasbaya. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  when  his  vehicle  was  attacked  in  the 
security  zone. 
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5  October  1984  One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  and  three  armed  Palestinians  killed  in 

a  clash  in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  Palestinians  entered  through  Jordan. 
1 1  October       One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  when  a  Molotov  cocktail  was  thrown 

at  his  vehicle  in  Nablus. 
IS  October      Twelve  Israeli  high  school  students  were  wounded  by  an  explosive 

charge  while  on  a  nature  excursion  near  Nablus. 
22  October      Two  Israeli  civilians  were  found  murdered  near  the  Cremizan 

Monastery  near  Bayt  Jala.  Credit  was  daimed  by  the  FLO. 

27  October       A  local  resident  was  wounded  when  agrenade  was  thrown  at  an  IDF 

jeep  in  Jibalya  on  the  Gaza  Strip. 

28  October       One  Arab  passenger  was  killed  and  ten  wounded  by  a  Law  missile 

fired  by  an  Israeli  soldier  near  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 
2  November     Sixlocalrcsidents  were  wounded  when  a  grenade  was  thrown  at  an 
IDF  patrol  m  Gaza. 

21  November     One  student  was  killed  and  five  wounded  in  a  clash  with  the  security 

forces  at  Bir  Zayt  University.  One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded. 

22  November    One  local  resident  was  wounded  by  IDF  fire  during  a  demonstration 

in  Ramallah. 
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28  November 

3  Deoemitm 

14  December 
17  December 

28  December 
£9  i-ieoemDer 

I  Jannaiy  1986 

25  Jamiaiy 

30  Jamiaiy 

4  February 

II  February 

26  February 
4  March 

9  March 

20  March 

31  March 

7  April 

8  April 
11  AprU 

15  April 
17  April 

19  April 

20  April 


23  April 


Four  Israelis  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  in  Petah  Hkva.  Credit  was 

claimed  by  Path  rebels  led  by  Abu  Musa. 

Six  local  residents  were  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  an  Israeli 

vehicle  in  the  Paris  market  in  Gaza. 

Six  local  residents  were  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  an  IDF 
patrol  in  Khan  Yunis. 

Four  Israelis  were  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  a  bus  near  the 
wholesale  market  in  central  Tel  Aviv.  Credit  was  claimed  by  PLO, 
al-Fath  rebels  and  PFLP. 

Shots  were  fired  at  a  Jewish  and  a  Bedouin  worker  north  of 
Ramallah.  The  Jewish  worker  was  wound^. 
Fahd  Qawasima,  the  former  mayor  of  Hebron,  was  shot  and  killed 
in  Amman. 

A  local  resident  was  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  an  Israeli 
vehicle  in  Gaza. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  killed  when  a  Molotov  cocktail  was  thrown  at 

his  vehicle  in  Kalkilya. 

The  driver  of  an  Israeli  bus  was  wounded  by  small  arms  fire  near 

Solomon's  Pools  on  the  West  Bank. 

An  Israeli  reserve  soldier  was  killed  by  small  arms  fire  in  Ramallah. 
One  local  resident  was  killed  and  another  wounded  by  gunfire  on  the 

West  Bank. 

Two  civilians  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  in  the  Ashdod  industrial 
area. 

A  local  resident  was  wounded  by  a  mine  in  the  Shaykh  Raydan 
neighborhood  in  the  Gaza  Strip. 

Two  local  residents  were  wounded  by  a  Molotov  cocktail  in 
Darfaariyya. 

Two  Israelis  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  planted  in  Petah  Tikvah. 
An  Israeli  civilian  was  killed  by  gunfire  at  dose  range  in  the  al-Bira 

market. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  stabbed  near  the  Damascus  gate  in  the  Old 

City  of  Jerusalem. 

The  body  of  a  murdered  IDF  soldier  was  found  near  Beit  Aryeh. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  his  vehicle 
northeast  of  Hebron. 

A  local  resident  was  wounded  by  a  Molotov  coktail  thrown  at  the 
house  of  the  imdchtar  of  Tamun,  northeast  of  Nablus. 
One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  and  one  armed  Palestinian  killed  in  a 
clash  in  Gaza. 

A  Jewish  taxi  driver  was  found  murdered  in  Jerusalem. 

A  boat  carrying  twenty-eight  armed  Palestinians  was  apprehended 
by  the  Israeli  Navy.  Twenty  of  them  were  killed  and  eight  were 
captured.  According  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  one  of  their  targets  was 
the  IDF  GHQ  in  Tel  Aviv.  The  PLO  claimed  credit  for  the  attempt. 
An  Arab  taxi  driver  was  killed  near  Ma'aleh  Adumim  on  the  West 
Bank. 
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24  April         An  Isfaeli  dvifian  was  wcmM  wlwii  he  was  stabbed  in  Khaa 

Ynnis. 

25  April         An  IDF  sapper  was  wounded  while  attempting  to  defuse  a  bomb  in 

Qiiyat  Malakhl 

30  April         The  driver  of  an  Israeli  bus  was  wounded  by  two  Molotovoocktaib 

southeast  of  Kalkilya. 
4  May  An  Israeli  civilian  was  stabbed  and  wounded  in  Gaza.  Credit  was 

claimed  by  the  PDFLP. 
12  May  Two  local  residents  were  wounded  by  Molotov  coclLtails  thrown  at  a 

club  in  Tamun,  northeast  of  Nablus. 
15  May  An  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  small  arms  fire  on  a  bus  going 

from  Jerusalem  to  Qiryat  Arba  on  the  West  Bank. 

18  May         A  Palestinian  was  kUled  while  planting  a  bomb  at  a  soldiers* 

hitchhiking  post  near  Ramat  Hasharon.  Credit  was  claimed  by  the 
PLO. 

19  May  An  IDF  soldier  was  stabbed  and  wounded  in  the  Old  City  of 

Jerusalem. 

1  June  Six  local  residents  were  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  an  IDF 

patrol  in  Gaza.  Credit  was  claimed  by  the  PLO. 
10  June  The  body  of  a  murdered  IDF  reserve  soldier  was  found  near  Kissufim 

Junction. 

Three  local  residents  were  wounded  by  small  arms  fire  on  the  Gaza 
Strip. 

14  Jime  Armed  Shi'is  hijacked  a  TWA  airliner  on  its  way  from  Athens  to 

Rome.  They  demanded  that  Israel  release  ShiH  detainees.  One  US 
Navy  diver,  a  passenger,  was  killed. 

18  June         Two  Israeli  civilians  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  at  a  bus  stop  in  the 

Ramot  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 

19  June  An  Israeli  civilian  was  stabbed  and  wounded  in  East  Jerusalem. 
24  June           One  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  a  bomb  at  a  bus  stop  in  the  Neve 

Ya'akov  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 
27  June  Two  Israeli  civilians  were  found  murdered  near  Beit  Shemesh. 

7  July  Four  Israeli  civilians  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  at  a  bus  stop  at 

Holon  Junction. 

1 9  July  Five  Israeli  civilians,  walking  in  a  group,  were  stabbed  and  wounded 

in  downtown  Jerusalem.  The  culprit  was  disguised  as  a  religious 
Jew. 

21  July  TwoIsiaelicivilianswerefoundmttideredintheOUbo'amountauis. 
30July  An  Israeli  civilian  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  market  oINabhis. 

4  August        Four  Israeli  Border  Police  were  wounded  by  a  Molotov  cocktail 

thrown  at  their  vehicle  northwest  of  Nablus. 

8  August  An  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  gunfire  in  Khan  Yunis. 

10  August        An  Israeli  resident  of  Qixyat  Arba  was  stabbed  and  wounded  in 

Hebron. 

15  August         The  mukhtar  of  the  Balata  refugee  camp  was  wounded  by  gunfire. 

20  August        An  Israeli  diplomat  was  murdered  in  Cairo;  two  other  Israelis 

traveling  with  him  were  wounded. 
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23  AngMt 

24  Auguit 
29  August 

2  Sq;>teiiiber 

3  September 
5  September 

22  S^plciiibcf 

25  S^rtcoibcr 

26  September 


29  September 
1  October 


2  October 
40Gtober 
5-6  October 
60ctober 

7  October 

1 1  October 

13  October 

14  October 

18  October 

19  October 
23  October 


1  November 
5  November 


A  local  rendent  was  wounded  when  a  bomb  exploded  near  the  El  Al 
office  and  a  Jewish  chib  in  Milan,  Italy. 
An  Israeli  resident  of  Netanya  was  shot  and  killed  in  Tulkarm. 
An  Israeli  resident  of  Tiberias  was  shot  and  wounded  in  Janin. 
An  Israeli  civilian  was  stabbed  and  wounded  near  the  Damascus 
Gate  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem 

Five  Israeli  civilians  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  at  a  bus  stop  in  the 
Gilo  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  killed  and  another  wounded  in  a  knife  attack  in 
Hebron.  The  PLC  claimed  credit. 

An  Israeli  truck  driver  wa^  stabbed  and  wounded  in  Palestine  Square 
in  Gaza. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  a  bomb  in  Acre. 

Three  Israelis  were  taken  hostage  and  kiOed  at  the  marina  in  Larnaca, 

Cyprus.  Foioe  17  claimed  credit 

Seven  Israeli  civilians  were  wounded  by  gunfire  on  a  bus  near  the 
mnsquc  in  HalhuL  Credit  wasdaimed  by  Force  17,  the  PLO  and  the 

PDFLP. 

One  Israeli  civilian  and  one  soldier  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  at  a  bus 

stop  on  Mount  Scopus  in  Jerusalem. 

One  Israeli  civilian  was  killed  and  seven  wounded  by  a  bomb  in 

Haifa. 

IDF  planes  attacked  PLO  bases  in  Tunisia.  Seventy-three  were 
killed,  sixty-one  of  whom  were  PLO  personnel,  and  twelve  were 
Timisian  workers  and  police. 

Two  Israeli  civilians  were  murdered  in  the  Jerusalem  hills. 
An  Israeli  civilian  was  found  murdered  near  Migdal  Ha*emek. 
Two  Israeli  sailors  were  murdered  in  Barcelona,  Spain. 
Four  armed  Palestinians  were  killed  and  one  wounded  in  a  dash 

with  the  IDF  near  Mount  Hebron. 

The  Italian  passenger  ship  Achille  Lauro  was  hijacked  by  members 

of  the  PLF.  One  American  Jew  was  killed. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  a  bomb  in  Tel  .Aviv. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  attacked  with  an  ax  in  Khan  Yunis. 

One  IDF  soldier  was  wounded  by  a  Moiotov  cocktail  thrown  at  a 

bus  near  Ramallah. 

An  Israeli  tour  guide  was  stabbed  in  Sebastia,  on  the  West  Bank. 
A  resident  of  Ashkelon  was  stabbed  and  wounded  in  Gaza. 
Five  Israeli  civilians  were  wounded  by  a  bomb  in  Afula.  Credit  was 
claimed  by  the  PLO  as  well  as  the  **Union  of  Galilee  Christians,** 

which  stated  that  the  attack  was  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Alex 
Odeh.  the  head  of  the  Santa  Ana  office  of  the  American  Arab 
Anti-Discrimination  Committee,  on  1 1  October. 
T  w  o  I D  F  soldiers  were  wounded  by  a  grenade  thrown  at  their  patrol 

in  Ga/a. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  stabbed  and  wounded  near  the  Damascus 
Gate  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 
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9  November     An  braeU  civilian  was  wouiuled  by  gunfire  diiected  at  his  vehicle  m 

the  Mount  Hebron  area. 

10  November    An  IDF  soldier  was  stabbed  and  wounded  near  the  Damascus  Gate. 

Credit  was  claimed  by  the  PLO. 

An  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  small  arms  fire  directed  at  a  bus 
on  its  way  to  Immanuel  on  the  West  Bank.  Credit  was  claimed  by  the 

PLO. 

25  November     An  Israeli  tour  guide  was  stabbed  and  wounded  near  the  Church  of 

the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 

30  November     An  Israeli  resident  of  the  West  Bank  was  wounded  by  gunfire  m 

KalkUya. 

1  December     It  was  rumored  that  Pakstimans  from  militaiy  training  camps  near 

San*a  in  the  Yemeni  Arab  Republic  had  murdered  several  members 
of  the  local  Jewish  community. 

2  December      Aziz  Shahadah,  a  prominent  lawyer  on  the  West  Bank,  was  stabbed 

to  death  in  Ramallah.  Credit  was  claimed  by  the  Abu  Nidal  group. 

The  attack  was  condemned  by  the  PLO. 
5  December      The  hodv  ot  an  I DF  soldier  was  found  near  the  Petah-Tiqvah-Lod 

road.  The  PLO  claimed  credit. 
14  December     An  IDF  soldier  was  stabbed  and  wounded  in  Nablus. 

26  December     An  Israeli  civilian  was  wounded  by  a  bomb  in  central  Tel  Aviv. 

27  December     Eighteen  people  were  killed  and  104  were  wounded  in  attacks  on  the 

El  Al  tickist  counters  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports.  Credit  was 
claimed  by  the  Abu  Nidal  group. 

31  December    An  Israeli  taxi  driver  was  stabbed  and  wounded  near  Kibbutz 

Shalslavim. 

Joshua  Teitdbaiim 
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No  fundamental  changes  were  registered  in  the  broad  patterns  of  inter-Arab 
alignments  during  the  period  reviewed  (October  1984-December  1985).  Nonetheless, 
the  system  was  not  wholly  bereft  of  dynamism.  The  fifteen  months  under  survey  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  phases:  the  ten  months  preceding  the  extraordinary  Arab 
summit  conference  in  Casablanca  (7-9  August  1985),  and  the  approximately  five 
months  subsequent  to  it.  In  the  first  phase,  the  Arab  world  gradually  congealed  intd 
two  disttnct  camps  or  axes  (the  term  is  mahawiTt  although  there  is  a  collective  Arab 
dislike  of  it)  —  a  process  which  had  already  started  in  the  late  summer  of  1984  (see 
Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  {MECS\  1983-84,  pp  147-48).  On  one  side  stood 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Morocco  and  Yasir  *Arafat^  wing  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organizaticm(PLO),  broadly,  albeit  loosely,  agreeing  on  the  major  issues  confronting 
the  Arab  system:  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict/ peace  process,  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  and 
the  role  of  Egypt  in  all-Arab  affairs.  On  the  other  side  stood  Syria.  Libya  and 
non-Arab  Iran,  with  less  than  total  backing  from  the  People's  Democratic  Republic 
of  Yemen  (PDRY;  S(uiih  Yemen)  and  Algeria.  In  the  increasingly  eroding  middle, 
continually  struggling  to  p  re\  ent  even  worse  splits  in  Arab  ranks,  stood  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  smaller  Gulf  states. 

During  February  and  March  1985,  this  process  reached  one  of  its  two  peaks.  Yasir 
'Arafat  and  Jordan*8  King  Husayn  reached  an  agreement  on  joint  political  action  (see 
the  essay  on  the  PLO  and  the  chapter  on  Jordan),  and  then  on  16  March,  King 
Hosayn,  Husni  Mubarak  and  Saddam  Husayn  met  in  Baghdad.  These  developments 
were  paralleled  by  intensified,  Syrian-engineered  bilateral  and  multilateral 
consultations  among  its  own  regional  allies  (although  not  at  the  summit  level,  as  had 
been  predicted).  The  next  peak  came  in  August  with  the  convening  of  the  long-delayed 
Casablanca  summit,  despite  a  Syrian-led,  five  nation  boycott.  The  summit  was 
followed  by  a  defiant  tripartite  meeting  of  Syrian,  Iranian  and  Libyan  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Damascus. 

Paradoxically,  the  Casablanca  summit  also  marked  the  beginning  of  a  mild  effort 
against  the  fragmentation  and  discord  which  had  been  reached.  The  decision  by  a 
number  of  summit  participants  (most  notably.  Saudi  Aiabia)  noi  to  be  represented  by 
their  Heads  ol  Slate  indicated  a  widespread  desire  to  avoid  further  polarization,  as  did 
(1)  the  summitli  merely  partial  endorsement  of  the  Husayn- Arafat  agreement;  and  (2) 
its  silence  about  returning  Egypt  to  the  Arab  League.  In  a  more  direct  effort  to  begin  a 
healing  process,  the  summit  formed  two  committees  to  **purif y  the  Arab  atmosphere", 
as  a  prelude  to  the  regularly  scheduled  November  summit  in  Riyadh.  As  it  happened, 
inter-Arab  differences  had  not  been  sufficiently  bridged  by  November,  and  the 
Riyadh  summit  did  not  convene.  But  Casablanca  had  provided  the  formal  context 
within  which  relations  thawed  between  Jordan  and  Syria,  after  their  nearly  six-year 
freeze. 

The  outcomes  of  inter- Arab  activity  were  decidedly  mixed  during  the  period  under 
review,  in  Egypt's  case,  the  highlight  came  with  Us  formal  renewal  of  diplomatic 
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iclations  with  Joidan  in  September  1984  (see  MFCS  1983-84,  pp  138-39).  This,  in 
turn,  inaugurated  a  sustained  effort,  within  both  the  Arab  and  international  spheres, 
to  provide  backing  for  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  political  initiative.  Egypt  seemed, 
in  fact,  to  be  very  much  at  the  center  of  all-Arab  affairs,  as  it  deepened  bilateral  ties 
with  Jordan,  continued  its  material  backing  for  Iraq.  and.  in  the  latter  part  of  1985, 
improved  its  relations  with  both  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Mubarak  visited  both  Jordan 
and  Iraq,  and  he  met  with  Algeria's  President  Chedli  Bcnjcdid  at  the  July  1985 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  summit  and  with  Saudi  Arabia's  Crown  Prince 
*  AbdaUah  at  Oman^  National  Day  celebrations  in  November  1985.  In  sum,  the  Arab 
boycott  and  ostracism  of  Egypt  imposed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  peace  with  Israel  now 
belonged  mainly  to  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  important  limitations  to  Egypt*^  endeavors.  Cairo 
remained  disappointed  that  other  Arab  states  did  not  follow  Jordan^  lead  in  restoring 
full  diplomatic  ties,  and  Egypt  remained  suspended  from  the  Arab  League,  despite  the 
evident  desire  to  the  contrary  of  a  majority  of  Arab  states.  The  Cairo-Amman- 
Baghdad  axis,  against  which  Syria  and  1  ibya  often  railed,  also  proved  to  be  less 
effective  than  the  Egyptians  desired.  By  the  end  of  1985,  no  breakthrough  had  been 
registered  in  formulating  a  united  .lordanian-Pl.O  approach  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
diplomatic  process,  despite  continuous  Egyptian  encouragement.  The  Iraqi-Iranian 
war  remained  stalemated  and  was  bitterly  divisive  for  the  Arab  world.  It  seemed 
immune  to  any  diplomatic  solution  which  Egypt  and  most  of  the  other  Arab  states 
desired. 

Clmer  to  home,  the  endemic  instability  in  Sudan,  dimaxing  with  the  overthrow  of 
Ja*far  al-Numayri  (the  first  successful  coup  in  a  major  Arab  country  in  fifteen  years), 
followed  by  the  regime's  contradictory  first  steps  to  establish  its  rule,  consumed  much 
of  Egypt's  attention.  Another  source  of  concern  to  Egypt — indeed,  a  thorn  in  its  side 

—  was  Libya's  behavior  toward  its  neighbors  in  general,  and  Sudan  in  particular. 

Syria's  record  was  not  one  of  unmitigated  success  either.  It  continued  to  effectively 
veto  F.gypt's  formal  return  to  the  League,  so  long  as  Egypt  remained  committed  to  its 
peace  with  Israel.  In  another  area,  .Syria  was  satisfied  with  the  overall  static  nature  of 
the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  which  made  it  possible  for  Damascus  to  continue  to  juggle  its 
support  for  Iran  with  demonstrations  of  sensitivity  to  Arab  entreaties  to  try  to  restrain 
the  Iranians.  In  Lebanon,  Syria's  preeminence  was  now  unquestioned,  except 
occasionally  by  its  Iranian  and  Libyan  allies  (see  the  chapter  on  Lebanon). 
Nonetheless,  Syria  failed  to  undermine  *ArafatlB  legitimacy,  and,  for  much  of  the 
period  under  review,  it  was  forced  to  stand  by,  anxiously  watching  developments  in 
the  PLO-Jordanian  sphere.  Ultimately,  the  PLO-Jordanian  rapprochement  was 
stalemated,  to  Syria's  relief.  (The  Casablanca  summit's  qualified  endorsement  of  the 
Husayn-'Arafat  agreement,  like  the  summit  itself,  had  been  a  setback  for  Damascus.) 
Inasmuch  as  Jordan  failed  with  'Arafat's  PI  O.  its  desire  for  a  rapprochement  with 
Syria  was  given  a  boost  something  of  no  small  importance  for  the  Syrian  regime, 
which  had  found  itself  throughout  the  1980s  in  a  distinct  minority  on  nearly  every 
important  regional  issue. 

The  Amman-Damascus  thaw  illustrated  an  enduring  feature  of  inter-Arab 
dynamics,  namely  the  **loose**  nature  of  Arab  coalitions  and  alliances,  with  all  the 
concomitant  limitations  to  their  efTectiveness.  This  feature  was  also  apparent  within 
each  main  Arab  grouping  as  well:  Egypt  and  Jordan  did  not  see  entirely  eye-to-eye 
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regarding  the  Palestinians;  Iraq  firmly  refused  to  follow  Jordan's  lead  in  renewing  full 
diplomatic  tics  with  Hgypt.  On  the  other  hand.  Syria  was  unable  to  revive  the 
Steadfastness  Front  to  confront  the  perceived  Cairo-Amman-Baghdad  axis,  although 
this  was  partially  compensated  for  by  the  convening  of  three  Foreign  Ministers' 
conferences  involving  Syria,  Libya  and  Iran  (lor  the  Front  s  origins  and  declme,  see 
MECS,  1977-78,  pp  215-24;  1978-79,  p  244;  1979-80,  pp  178-87;  1980-81.  pp  251-54; 
1981-82,  pp  244-47;  1982-83,  p  196).  Anothercontinuingfeatureof  the  system  was  the 
salienoe  and  even  primacy,  for  most  Arab  states,  of  sub-regional  issues — whether  in 
the  Maghrib,  the  Nile  vaUey-East  Africa  region  or  the  southern  Arabian  peninsula. 
(For  details  on  the  largely  static  nature  of  inter-state  relations  m  the  latter,  see 
chapters  on  the  Yemeni  Arab  Republic  (YAR),  the  PDRY  and  the  Gulf  states).  Even 
the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  the  most  divisive  of  all-Arab  issues,  held  greater  importance  for 
those  immediately  proximate  to  the  fighting.  Thus  there  was  a  marked  cohesion  in  the 
four  year-old  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC).  (For  GCC  rebuttals  of  charges  that 
the  organization  s  activities,  and  even  existence,  were  contrary  to  all-Arab  tenets,  see 
the  chapter  on  the  Gulf  states.)  In  the  Maghrib,  the  decade-long  conflict  in  the 
Western  Sahara  remained  the  primary  obstacle  to  an  Algerian-Moroccan 
rapprochement  and  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  Maghrib's  continued  division  into  two 
loose  but  distinct  groupings,  which  cut  across  the  broader  lines  of  inter-Arab  divisions. 

In  addition,  a  new  source  of  tension  was  Libyans  massive  expulsion  of  Tunisian  (and 
Egyptian)  workers  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1985,  resulting  in  Tunisia^  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Libya.  Together  with  Libya's  involvement  in  the  Sudan, 
its  active  backing  of  armed  operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Europe  (see  the 
chapters  on  armed  operations,  and  Libya)  and  with  Mu'ammar  al-Qadhdhafi's 
recurrent  calls  for  Arab  unity  either  via  agreement  or  force,  the  expulsions 
demonstrated  Libya's  unique  place  in  the  Arab  world.  They  were  also  the  most  visible 
and  concrete  manifestation  of  a  new  issue  confronting  much  of  the  region:  the 
long-term  decline  in  the  price  of  oil,  the  effect  of  which  on  national  budgets,  the 
migration  of  labor  and  the  overall  stabiUty  of  regimes  was  just  beginning  to  be  feh  in 
1984-85. 

THE  CASABLANCA  SUMMIT 

In  1984,  neither  the  September  Arab  summit  conference  called  for  by  Morooco'Si  K  i  ng 
Hasan  (see  MECS 1983-84,  p  139)  nor  the  annual  sununit  scheduled  for  November  in 
Riyadh  were  convened;  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  Syrian-led  opposition  had 
prevented  the  holding  of  an  Arab  summit,  the  institution  through  which  minimum 
Arab  consensus  had  traditionally  been  expressed. 

The  issue  remained  contentious,  but  unresolved,  through  the  first  half  of  1985,  and 
the  positions  taken  by  the  central  Arab  actors  served  as  indices  of  the  general  state  of 
inter-Arab  relations.  Those  who  favored  a  summit  fell  into  two  camps  The  first  — 
composed  of  Jordan,  Iraq,  Morocco  and  Yasir 'Arafat's  PLO  (and.  from  the  sidelines, 
Egypt)  —  called  for  a  summit  which  would  advance,  at  Syria's  expense,  their  own 
positions  by  lifting  Egypt's  suspension  from  the  League  and  providing  needed  political 
support  for  Jordan,  *Arafat  and  Iraq.  Their  calls  for  a  sunmut  even  induded  a 
Jordanian-PLO  proposal,  in  January  1985,  to  shift  the  summit  location  from  Riyadh 
to  the  Arab  League's  headquarters  in  Tunis,  in  order  to  encourage  Saudi  Arabia.' 
They  also  periodically  reiterated  their  view  that  the  League  should  change  its  method 
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of  decision-making  from  consensus  to  majority  rule  and  thus  circumvent  Syria's  veto 
power.  (For  the  antecedents  of  this  idea,  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  227-29;  1983-84.  p 
127.) 

The  second  camp  desiring  a  summit  was  composed  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  smaller 
Gulf  states  and  Tunisia.  C  aught  between  their  preferences  t  or  the  first  group  and  their 
reluctance  lo  antagonize  Damascus,  they  shied  aw  ay  from  the  idea  of  a  meeting  thai 
would  not  have  a  minimum  of  support  from  all  the  Arab  states.  This  position  was 
elaborated  on  by  the  Leagued  Secretary-General,  Chedli  Klibi.  No  Arab  summit,  he 
said,  which  was  not  comprehensive,  which  did  not  include  Syria,  would  serve  the  joint 
Arab  interest  in  promoting  the  Arab  **peace  plan**  formulated  in  September  1982  at 
the  second  session  of  the  Fez  summit  (see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  202-7, 254-55).  About 
the  question  of  majority  rule  in  Arab  League  forums,  Klibi  said,  "This  trend  only 
exists  in  the  news  media."  He  added  that,  in  the  four  years  during  which  revisions  of 
the  League  Charter  had  been  under  discussion,  no  member  state  had  ever  officially 
raised  the  subject  * 

The  Syrian  position  remained  constant:  previous  summit  conferences  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  and  the  Palestinian  cause  were  a  sufficient  basis  lor  joml  Arab  action; 
those  Arab  states  seeking  a  summit,  and  seeking  to  alter  the  "principle  of  unanimous 
decision-making"  in  the  Arab  League,  wanted  to  abandon  previous  pan-Arab 
commitments  and  provide 

a  facade  of  legitimacy...  for  their  entry  into  the  humiliating,  capitulatory 
negotiations  with  Israel  and  the  US.  [ButJ  the  sole  justification  for  an  immediate 
summii  \sould  be  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  layfing]  the  foundations  lor  un 
adequate  strategy  to  confront  Israel  and  to  ensure  the  political  and  military 
requirements  of  this  strategy.^ 

The  siege  of  Palestinian  camps  in  Beirut  by  the  Syrian-backed  ,4m(2/Shi'i  militia  in 
May  1985  (see  chapter  on  Lebanon)  generated  a  wave  of  Arab  anger  towards  Syria, 
even  among  Us  allies,  and  thus  gave  added  impetus  to  the  cause  of  those  lobbying  for  a 
summu.  In  response  to  the  attack,  the  PLC  requested  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Arab  League  Council,  and  on  8-9  J  une,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  nations 
met  in  Tunis.  (Lebanon  absented  itself,  declaring  that  the  siege  and  its  effects  were  an 
internal  Lebanese  affair,  beyond  the  League's  jurisdiction.)  The  session  was  marked 
by  considerable  Syrian-PLO  friction;  Syria*^  Foreign  Minister  Faruq  al-Shar*  walked 
out  of  the  session  as  *  Arafat  rose  to  speak,  and  PLO  Political  Department  head  Faniq 
Qaddumi  blamed  Syria  for  past  and  present  acts  against  the  PLO  and  its  "legitimate 
authorities".*  Notwithstanding  their  mutual  animosities,  neither  the  PLO  nor  the 
Syrians  sought  an  all-out  confrontation,  and  as  a  result,  the  Council  refrained  from 
specifically  condemiung  anyone,  instead  calling  for  an  immediate  cease-tire,  an  end  to 
the  siege  of  the  Palestinian  camps  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  intruding  forces  from 
the  immediate  surrounding  area.  Secretary-General  Klibi  was  charged  with 
implementing  these  measures  through  contacts  with  all  concerned  parties.' 

However,  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pro-summit  advocates.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  widespread  anger  towards  Syria,  King  Hasan,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  the  previous  Arab  summit  conference,  circulated  a  message  to  the  Council 
delegations  calling  for  the  convening  of  a  special  summit  in  Morocco.  He  said  that  the 
meeting  must  fmd  a'^rational,  just  and  honorable  solution^to  the  problems  facing  the 
Arab  world*s  "sole  cause...Palestine  and  the  Palestinian  people**.*  The  Council 
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letponded  sympathetically  but  cautiously,  deciding  to  reconvene  on  24  June  in  order 

to  fix  the  nunmit^s  date  and  exact  agenda. 

Moroccan  diplomats  made  intensive  efforts  over  the  next  three  weeks  to  translate 
sentiment  into  action,  suggesting  mid-July  as  a  dale  for  the  summit,  but  when  the 
Council  reconvened  on  29  June  (only  the  permanent  representatives  to  the  League 
attended,  and  again  Lebanon  was  absent),  it  made  no  breakthrough.  Syria,  Libya, 
Algeria  and  the  PDRY  maintained  their  opposition  to  a  special  summit  -  Syria,  on 
principle;  Libya,  saying  that  the  summit^  agenda  must  not  include  anything  beyond 
thePalettimaiiiisiie,  a  possibility  already  being  discussed;^  Algeria,  partly  because  of 
Be&jedidli  reluctance  to  personally  attend  a  summit  in  Morocco  (given  the  uneasy 
state  of  Algerian-Moroccan  relations),  and  partly  because  of  his  unwillingness  to 
openly  oppose  Syria;  and  the  PDRY,  simply  to  follow  the  lead  of  its  allies.  Thus,  the 
Council  was  unable  to  charge  Klibi  with  more  than  the  task  of  continuing  his  contacts 
with  Morocco  and  the  rest  of  the  Arab  states,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  a  definitive 
decision.^ 

In  the  meantime  a  Syrian-orchestrated  cease-fire  agreement  in  Beirut**  had  rendered 
moot  the  specific  issue  which  had  catalyzed  the  emergency  meeting  of  the  League 
C  ouncil.  Nonetheless,  the  Moroccans  did  not  abandon  their  efforts.  Throughout  July 
1985,  intensive  Moroccan  diplomacy,  backed  by  'Arafat  and  Klibi,  strove  to  fix  an 
agenda  which  would  cover  the  entire  Palestinian  question,  including  developments  in 
the  previous  three  years  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  (i.e.,  since  the  last  summit). So 
unyielding  was  the  Syrian-led  opposition  that  King  Hasan  surprised  everyone  when 
lie  announced  at  a  press  conference  on  27  July  that  he  would  proceed  with  the 
emefgency  summit,  set  for  7  August  in  Casablanca. 

**More  than  ever,**  stated  Hasan,  **tht  Arab  nation**  must  revive  its  ^^unity**  and 
"cohesion**,  particularly  in  li^t  of  the  upcoming  Soviet-American  summit  scheduled 
for  November  1985.  The  extraordinary  Arab  summit  was  needed  so  that  the  Arab 
world  could  address  itself  to  its  myriad  inter-Arab  disputes  and  to  the  pressing 
Palestinian  issue.  Regarding  Husayn  and  'Arafat,  whose  agreement  was  a  pact 
between  two  "free  and  sovereign"  parties,  Hasan  said  that  nevertheless,  "their  freedom 
and  sovereignty,  like  those  of  all  the  members  of  the  Arab  League,  [had]  become 
conditional".  Thus,  he  would  ask  the  two  leaders  to  explam  their  plan  to  the  summit 
meeting 

so  that  [its  participants]  compare  it  with  the  Fez  resolutions.  If  there  [were] 
duplications,  [they]  would  perhaps  cross  it  out;  if  there  [were]  shortcomings, 
[they]  would  ask  [their]  brothers  to  correct  them,  and  if  there  [were]  harmony... 
[theyj  would,  ethically,  have  to  say  [to  their  brothers]  God  bless,  we  are  behind 
you." 

As  for  the  validity  of  a  summit  from  which  some  League  members  obviously  would 
absent  themselves.  Hasan  referred  to  a  similar  boycott  of  the  1980  Amman  summit 
(see  MECS  1 980-8 1 ,  pp  229-36),  following  which  the  absentees  committed  themselves 
to  the  decisions  taken." 

On  5  August,  Arab  Foreign  Ministers  —  except  those  of  Syria,  Algeria,  the  PDRY 
and  Lebanon,  but  including  a  Libyan  diplomat,  Ahmad  al-Shahati  —  gathered  to 
formalize  the  summit*^  agenda.  The  Libyan  presence  was  a  gesture  to  King  Hasan, 
Qadhdhafili  **union**  partner  (see  section  on  Maghrib  affairs,  below).  However, 
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Shahati  angered  many  by  calling  for  an  investigation  of  Jordanian  and  Iraqi  violatioiis 
of  the  Baghdad  resolutions  on  the  boycott  of  Egypt.  He  also  called  on  the  nunmlt  to 
discuss  the  "American  invasion  of  the  Arab  homeland",  particularly  its  "provocative 
maneuvers"  (a  reference  to  its  joint  military  exercises  with  Egypt,  Somalia  and 
Jordan);  the  unity  proposals  previously  made  to  Arab  leaders  by  Qadhdhafi  (see 
Conclusion,  below,  and  chapter  on  Libya);  and  a  strategy  to  liberate  Palestinian  and 
Arab  territories  and  support  "Palestinian  resistance",  as  well  as  a  condemnation  of 
the  massacres  carried  out  by  Mma/ gangs*". After  a  three-hour  session,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  oonfirmed  Hasanli  agenda,  adding  to  it  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  (Somalinli 
problems  in  the  Horn  of  A6ica  were  subsequently  added  to  the  agenda  as  well). 

On  7  August  19S5,  the  thirteenth  Arab  Summit  Conference  of  **Kii|gs,  Presidents 
and  Princes**  opened,  albeit  in  name  only.  Not  only  had  Libya  joined  Algeria,  the 
PDRY  and  Lebanon  in  the  Syrian-led  boycott;  many  of  the  attending  countries  were 
not  represented  by  their  Heads  of  State.  Most  prominent  on  this  second  list  of 
absentees  was  King  Fahd,  who  had  sent  Crown  Prince '  Abdallah  in  his  stead.  Despite 
any  previous  commitment  he  might  have  made  to  Hasan. the  King  had  decided  that 
his  absence  was  an  appropriate  signal  to  Syria  and  the  rest  ol  the  Arab  world  that  the 
Saudis  could  not  countenance  further  polarization  among  the  Arabs.  Fahd  was 
joined  in  this  by  the  Kuwaiti  Emir.  Other  countries  not  represented  by  their  Heads  of 
State  were  Iraq  (see  note  27),  the  YAR,  Oman  and  Tunisia  (Bourguiba^s  health  was 
quite  bad).  Thus,  more  than  one  half  of  all  Arab  Heads  of  State  were  absent  from 
Casablanca. 

The  tone  of  the  conference  was  set  by  Hasan  and  Klibi  in  their  formal  openmg 
addresses.  Expressing  his  regrets  at  seeing  empty  seats,  Hasan  nevertheless  emphasiied 

the  "common  denominator"  that  bound  them  all,  "the  Arab  dignity  that  is  correctly 
embodied  [in]  the  occupied  lands  and  the  cause  of  the  Palestinian  people".  Thus,  he 
continued,  "rationally,  sentimentally  and  historically. ..all  [present]  represent[ed]  those 
who  [were]  absent"  He  hoped  that  the  meeting  would  facilitate  the  coming  together 
of  "all  the  brothers"  at  the  November  summit  meeting  in  Riyadh.  Klibi  echoed 
Hasan's  theme:  it  was  "circumstantial,  transient  causes"  which  prevented  some 
countries  from  atiendmg,  "and  [the  Arabs]  must  act  so  that  they  [would]  remain 
circumstantial  and  transient**.'^ 

From  there,  the  summit  moved  on,  without  difficulty,  to  form  two  committees  to 
**purify  the  Arab  atmosphere*^  Saudi  Arabia  and  Tunisia  were  charged  with  working 
for  the  reconciliation  of  Jordan  and  Syria  and  of  Iraq  and  Syria;  Morocco,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  and  Mauritania  were  authorized  to  mediate  between  both  Iraq 
and  Libya,  and  the  PLO  and  Libya.  Secretary-General  Klibi  was  to  be  involved  with 
the  activities  of  the  committees,  which  would  submit  their  reports  to  the  summit*s 
chairman.  King  Hasan."'  No  mission  was  set  up  for  mediation  between  Syria  and  the 
PI.O.  indicating  the  depth  ol  their  ntt;  one  source  stated,  however,  that  Saudi  Arabia 
had  been  charged  with  mediating  between  them.'^ 

Determining  the  summit's  position  towards  the  Husayn-'Aralat  Agreement  was 
not  as  smooth  a  process  as  agreeing  on  the  mediation  committees  had  been.  The 
Jordanians  had  consistently  asserted  that  the  sumadt  had  no  jurisdictioa  over  the 
agreement;  the  subject  was  bemg  discussed  at  Casablanca,  said  Prime  Minister  Zayd 
al-Rifai,  only  because  some  of  the  participants  had  desired  an  explanation  of  Uie 
"agreement  and  its  background,  dimensions  and  objectives**.**  This,  however,  was  a 
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bit  disingniuoiu,  for  both  the  Jordanians  and  *Arafat  were  clearly  seeking  as  much 
endononeot  as  possible.  In  his  own  opening  speech.  King  Husayn  stressed  "the 
importance  of  backing  and  supporting"  the  1 1  February  Agreement  and  **of  [the 
summit  participants]  placing  their  efforts  and  resources  behind  it"." 

The  summit's  endorsement  was  in  fact  qualified.  It  "recorded  with  full  appreciation" 
Husayn's  and  'Arafat's  explanations  about  the  "compatibility"  of  the  1 1  February 
Agreement  and  the  Fez.  Flan,  and  it  declared  the  former  to  be  a  "plan  of  action"  to 
implement  the  latter.  This  formulation  had  not  come  easily;  one  source  reported  that 
the  summit  ended  a  day  later  than  planned  because  discussions  of  this  matter  were 
lengthy  and  intense.^  Some  delegations,  said  King  Hasan,  had  felt  that  it  would  be 
premature  to  eodone  any  move  until  the  practical  parts  of  the  plan  were  in  operation.^! 
(Reportedly  among  those  who  had  expressed  their  opposition  were  Sudan,  which  had 
recently  claimed  neutrality  in  regional  affairs,  and  Kuwait.22  But  the  c^iposition  was 
in  the  minority.  The  summit  conference,  said  King  Hasan,  was  satisfied  with  saying  to 
Jordan  and  the  PLO,  **Be  careful;  don\  wrong-foot  yourselves  outside  the  Fez 
PIan."2^ 

In  its  treatment  of  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  the  summit  basically  reiterated  previous 
summit  and  Foreign  Ministers'  resolutions  in  support  of  Iraq  and  condemnation  of 
Iran;  it  also  reiterated  "the  commitments  which  [were]  consequential"  to  the  1982  Fez 
summit  resolution,  under  the  terms  of  the  League  Charter  and  Joint  Defense  Pact. 
(For  the  conditional  nature  of  these  commitments,  see  MECS  1983-84,  p  133.)  In  his 
post-summit  press  conference,  Hasan  claimed  that  the  warning  to  Iran  had  been  more 
strongly  worded  than  before  and  that  one  of  the  goals  of  the  next  summit  would  be  to 
reduce  the  support  given  to  Iran  by  certam  Arab  countries.^  Nonetheless,  the  Iraqis 
were  unhappy  that  the  sununit  did  not  agree  to  implement  prior  collective  Arab 
commitments,^ 

As  for  the  Palestinian  position  in  Lebanon,  the  issue  which  had  first  catalyzed  the 
move  towards  Casablanca,  the  summit  avoided  any  condemnati<Mis  and  limited  itself 
to  a  call  to  the  Lebanese  Government  and  the  PLO  "to  cooperate  and  coordinate  with 
each  other  on  all  aspects  of  Palestinian  affairs  and  to  protect  the  Palestinian  camps  in 
Lebanon  in  accordance  with  the  agreements  concluded  between  them'\2f' 

In  his  post-summit  press  conference  (something  which  had  become  almost  an 
integral  part  of  the  summit  atmosphere,  given  that  Hasan  had  played  host  to  the 
previous  three  summit  meetings),  the  Moroccan  King  sought  to  characterize  the 
meeting  in  the  best  possible  light.  Regarding  the  absentees,  he  was  forgiving  of  both 
Fahd  and  Saddam  Husayn,  and  understanding  towards  Qadhdhafi  as  well.  The 
sununit,  he  said,  *'had  been  a  victory  for  everyone. ..  since  all  Arab  states,  present  and 
absent,  [were]  in  agreement  on  the  goal  of  regaining  the  occupied  lands  and  achieving 
peace*'.^' 

Indeed,  the  summit  had  contained  something  for  nearly  everyone  but  Egypt,  whose 

suspension  from  the  Arab  League  went  undiscussed.  The  Jordanians  and  the  PLO 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  summit's  treatment  of  their  agreement,  even  though 
that  treatment  fell  short  of  lull  endorsement.  The  Syrians  could  take  comfort  that  its 
boycott  had  had  the  desired  effect;  it  had  not  attended  and  thus  had  not  exposed  itself 
to  criticism;  simultaneously  it  had  prevented  any  far-reaching  decisions  that  might 
not  have  been  to  its  liking.  Saudi  Arabia,  for  its  part,  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
summit^  dedsion  to  concentrate  on  healing  Arab  divisions.  On  balance  then,  the 
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Casablanca  summit  had  followed  the  pattern  established  by  earlier  conferences;  it 
focused  on  achieving  a  minimal  consensus  in  its  resolutions.  Given  the  poor  state  of 
inter- Arab  relations  the  summitli  resolutions  were,  not  surprisingly*  even  moremiiEed 
and  indeterminate  than  those  of  earlier  summits.  Its  prime  concern  had  been  not  to 

make  decisive  resolutions  but  to  impede  further  polarization  and  salve  existing 
inter-Arab  rifts.  (Of  the  last  four  summits,  the  Casablanca  meeting  was  the  third  to 
have  been  either  boycotted  by  a  number  of  states  or  suspended  in  mid-session.) 

PURIFYING  THE  ARAB  ATMOSPHERE 

Saudi  Arabia's  membership  on  both  reconciliation  conunittees  pointed  to  its 
considerable  interest  in  promoting  a  healing  process  which  would,  ideally,  lead  to  a 
lessening  of  Syrian  and  Libyan  support  for  Iran  and  a  renewal  of  the  Fez  consensus  on 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  If  this  were  to  happen,  an  inclusive  sununit  could  then  be 
successfully  held  in  Riyadh,  enhancing  both  the  collective  Arab  position  vis-O'Vis  the 
international  community,  and  Saudi  Arabians  own  position  as  well.  Syria,  for  its  part, 
understood  the  mixed  message  of  Casablanca:  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  warning;  on 
the  other,  an  acknowledgement  of  Syria's  centrality  Thus,  despite  the  Syrian, 
Libyan  and  Iranian  Foreign  Ministers'  sharp  condemnation,  on  25  August,  of  the 
summit's  proceedings.-"^  Damascus  went  along  with  the  Saudi-led  mediation  effort,  as 
long  da  it  did  not  entail  a  compromise  on  essential  positions. 

During  September  and  October  1985  both  Damascus  and  Riyadh  lloated  proposals 
for  a  mini-summit  of  key  Arab  leaders  which  would  hammer  out  the  essentials  of  a 
renewed  Arab  consensus  that  would  be  ratified  by  an  inclusive  summit^  (The 
precedent  for  this  had  been  set  by  the  Cairo  and  Riyadh  summits  of  1976;  see  MECS 
1976-77,  pp  147-50.)  However,  the  gaps  remained  too  wide,  and  no  further  summit 
was  held  during  the  rest  of  1985. 

Nowhere  was  antipathy  more  evident  than  between  Syria  and  Iraq.  The  visits  made 
by  Klibi,  Saudi  Crown  Prince  'Abdullah  and  Tunisia's  Prime  Minister  Muhammad 
Mazali  to  Damascus  and  Amman  on  1 1  September,  and  Baghdad  on  12  September, 
had  received  positive  responses  from  all  parties,  as  had  their  proposals  for  further 
direct  meetings.  However,  while  these  visits  had  provided  the  basis  for  a  serious 
Syrian-Jordanian  dialogue  (see  below),  this  was  not  the  case  regardmg  Syria  and  Iraq. 
Inunediately,  there  had  been  a  disagreement  on  procedure.  The  Iraqis  preferred 
discussions  between  senior  political  figures,  in  the  p  resence  of  the  Saudis.  The  Syrians 
balked.  Fearful  of  collective  Arab  pressure  to  change  their  position  on  the  war,  and 
wishing  not  to  unduly  antagonize  Iran,  they  instead  insisted  on  a  bilateral  "security 
dialogue**  at  the  military/ intelligence  leveL'i 

At  first,  the  Syrians  got  their  way;  on  21  October  Syriali  Chief  of  Military 
Intelligence  and  Iraqis  head  of  Public  Seciuity  met  at  a  point  on  their  conunon 
frontier.  Few  details  of  the  meeting  were  made  available:  Syria  apparently  insisted  on 
the  implementation  of  the  I97K  unity  agreement  as  a  condition  l  or  ending  its  support 
of  Iran.^'  ( For  Asad's  previous  suggestion  along  this  line,  see  MtCS  1983-84,  p  150, 
note  54;  lor  the  story  of  the  unity  agreement  and  its  breakdown,  see  MECS  1978-79, 
pp  236-40.)  No  tangible  progress  was  registered;  procedure  regardmg  further  dialogue 
remained  a  bone  of  contention;  and  relations  remained  in  a  deep  freeze.^^ 

Similarly,  the  other  mediation  conunittee  made  little  progress  in  recondling  either 
Iraqi-Libyan  tensions,  or  Libyan-PLO  differences.^  (Libya  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
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regional  crisis  over  its  expulsion  of  Tunisian  and  Egyptian  workers  —  see  section  on 
Maghrib  affairs,  below,  and  chapters  on  Egypt  and  Libya — and  this  did  not  make  the 

mediators*  task  any  easier.) 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  ••purifying"  effort  was  in  the  sphere  of  Syrian-Jordanian 
relations.  For  the  previous  twelve  months.  Damascus  had  sharply  condemned  every 
major  Jordanian  initiative:  the  restoration  ol  relations  with  tgypt  (a  step  which 
Syria's  Foreign  Minister  said  had  been  intentionally  timed  to  sabotage  the  convening 
of  the  Arab  summit  scheduled  lor  November  1984);'*  Jordan's  hosting  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council  (PNC)  meeting,  also  in  November  1984  (see  the  essay  on  the  PLO 
and  the  chapter  on  Jordan);  the  11  February  1985  Agreement  with  *Arafat;  and 
Jordan^!  sutMeqnent  interest  in  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  Syria  and  Jordan  had  been 
constantly  at  odds  about  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war;  there  had  been  continued  assaults 
against  Jordanian  diplonuits  abroad,  and  the  attacks  were  thought  to  be  Syrian- 
inspired;^  and,  in  July  1985,  Syria  condemned  the  joint  American-Jordanian  military 
maneuvers.'^  For  good  reason,  then,  the  overall  state  of  relations  had  remained  poor 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1980s.  (For  an  accoimt  of  their  border  crisis  of  December 
1980,  see  MECS  1980-8 1 ,  pp  236-39.)  Now  ,  however,  each  side  found  it  expedient,  for 
both  "offensive"  and  "defensive"  reasons,  to  work  toward  better  relations 

For  Damascus,  it  was  a  chance  to  try  to  undermine  the  Husayn-' Arafat  Agreement 
by  bringing  Husayn  closer  to  itself.  Perhaps  it  could  even  revive  the  "eastern  front" 
concept  of  confrontation  with  Israel.  Alternatively,  if  a  serious  Arab-Israeli 
negotiating  effort  were  to  get  under  way,  via  an  international  conference  or  some 
other  means,  a  rapprochement  with  Jordan  might  prove  to  be  essential  in  order  to 
ensure  that  Syria*ii  interests  were  not  ignored.  Either  way,  being  on  better  terms  with 
Jordan  would  put  Syria  in  good  standing  with  the  Saudis  and  woukl  dampen  the  Arab 
criticism  so  widely  directed  against  Syria. 

For  Jordan  as  well,  the  considerations  for  a  rapprochement  were  manifold.  For  one 
thing,  such  a  move  mi^t  induce  concessions  from  'Arafat;  for  another,  if  serious 
Arab-Israeli  negotiations  were  actually  to  get  under  way,  Syrian  acquiescence  w  ould 
be  far  preferable  to  Syrian  rejection.  Finally,  if  Husayn's  activist  diplomacy  were  to 
"fall  flat",  a  rapprochement  with  Syria  would  provide  him  an  insurance  policy,  of 
sorts,  against  criticism  tor  Ins  iailure. 

There  might  also  have  been  some  material  incentives  for  both  sides  as  well.  A 
Western  source  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  offered  $600m  to  Syria  and  free  oil 
supplies  for  the  rest  of  1985  to  Jordan,  if  the  two  sides  would  agree  to  reconciliation 
talks.3«  (Although  they  strenuously  denied  doing  so,  the  Saudis  had  apparently  made 
a  similar  offer  during  the  Syrian-Jordanian  border  crisis  of  December  1980;  see 
MECS  1980-81,  p  238.)  Moreover,  an  Arab  source  reported  in  December  1985  that 
Jordan  had  supplied  Syria  with  Saudi  oil,  following  the  cessation  of  Iranian  oil 
supplies  to  Syria.  3^ 

The  first  round  of  talks  between  Jordan  and  Syria  took  place  between  Jordan's 
Prime  Minister  Zayd  al-Rifa'i  and  its  Chief  of  the  Royal  Court  Marwan  al-Qasim.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Syria's  Prime  Minister 'Abd  al-Ra\if  al-Kasm  and  Foreign  Minister 
Faruq  al-Shar',  on  the  other,  on  16-17  September  in  Jidda,  under  the  auspices  of 
Saudi  Crown  Prince  ^Abdallah  and  a  Tunisian  diplomat.  These  were  basically 
preliminary,  exploratory  sessions;  while  the  Syrians  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the 
Husayn- Arafat  Agreement,  the  Jordanians  painstakingly  explained  that  the 
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agreement  conformed  to  the  Fez  Plan  and  that  they  were  committed  to  the  notion  of 
an  international  conference,  which  would  by  definition  include  Syria.  As  a  sign  of 
goodwill,  both  sides  agreed  to  cease  their  propaganda  campaign  against  each  other, 
ease  bonier  restrictions  and  expand  trade  relations.^ 

The  still  lenlatiwe  rapprochement  moved  into  higher  gear  on  20-21  October,  in  talks 
held  in  Riyadh  between  expanded  Syrian  and  Jordanian  delegations  headed  again  by 
their  respective  Prime  Ministers.  Afterwards,  Crown  Prince  *AbdaUab  issued  a 
carefully  worded  statement  outlining  the  points  of  agreement: 

1 .  their  adherence  to  Arab  summit  resolutions  on  which  Arab  unanimity  had  been 
reached  [vague  wording  which,  for  the  Syrians,  meant  the  Baghdad  and  Fez 
summits  only,  while  the  Jordanians  claimed  that  it  included  Casablanca  as 

well];^« 

2.  their  adherence  to  the  Fez  Plan,  within  the  framework  of  an  international 

conlercncc; 

3.  iheir  "rcjcclion  of  partial  and  unilateral  settlements  with  Israel"  [a  key  point  for 
Damascus,  although  the  Jordanians  had  steadfastly  maintained  that  this  was 
their  position  all  along]; 

4.  their  readiness  to  expand  bilateral  economic  ties. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  Husayn-'Arafat  Agreement.*- 

A  more  dramatic  development  occurred  on  10  November,  with  a  public 
announcement  by  King  Husayn  that,  without  his  knowledge,  Jordan  had  been  used  as 
a  shelter  and  staging  ground  since  1980  for  Muslim  Brotherhood  opponents  of  the 
Syrian  regime  —  something  which  the  Syrians  had  claimed  all  along.  He  stressed  that 
he,  **along  with  the  overwhelming  majority**  of  Jordanians,  had  been ''deceived**.  (For 
the  domestic  implications  of  the  move,  see  chapter  on  Jordan.^)  This  unusual 
admission  was  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  Syrians^  and  was  foUowed  on  12^13 
November  by  a  meeting  of  the  two  countries*  Prime  Mimsters,  this  time  in  Damascus, 
along  with  expanded,  economic  oriented  delegations.  The  joint  communique  issued 
at  the  close  of  the  visit  reiterated  the  two  sides*  previous  rejection  of  **partial  and 
separate  solutions...  as  well  as  direct  negotiations"  with  Israel.  It  also  said  that  there 
would  be  further  steps  toward  economic  coordination,  including  the  lifting  of  all  trade 
restrictions,  with  the  intent  of  reaching  a  "unified  market"''^  Kasra  returned  the  visit 
on  10-11  December.  The  meeting  brought  no  new  development.** 

On  30-3 1  December,  King  H  usay  n  made  his  first  visit  to  Damascus  since  July  1978. 
No  joint  conmiuniqu6  was  issued  at  the  close  of  the  talks  between  him  and  Hafiz 
al-Asad,  an  indication  that  fundamental  policy  differences  remained  unresolved.  A 
Jordanian  newspaper  warned  that  **no  one  should  make  a  hasty  judgement**  about  the 
results  of  the  meeting;  its  **basic  value...  [lay]  in  the  fact  that  it  was  [actually]  held**, 
breaking  the  stalonate  and  opening  "channels  of  cooperation,  coordination,  and 
consultation  to  confront  challenges  to  [Syria  and  Jordan]  and  to  the  Arab  nation**.^' 

THE  IRAQI-IRANIAN  WAR  AS  AN  INTER-ARAB  ISSUE 

Inter-Arab  divisions  over  the  Iraqi-Iranian  w  ar  had  formed  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  war's  outbreak  in  September  1980,  and  the  static  nature  of  these  divisions 
paralleled  the  war's  continuous  stalemate  at  the  strategic  and  tactical  levels.  (For  the 
outlines  of  these  divisions,  see  MECS  1979-80,  pp  22-25;  1980-81,  pp  22-29;  1981-82, 
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pp  229-36;  1982-83,  pp  193-95;  1983-84,  pp  130-36.)  In  1984-85,  Syria  and  Libya 
maintained  their  alliance  with  Iran,  despite  widespread  Arab  urgings  to  do  otherwise, 
and,  in  SyrialB  case,  despite  economic  problems  with  Iran  and  disagreements  with  it 
over  lran*i  activities  in  Lebanon.  Thus,  Syrian-Iraqi  relations  remained  bitter,  and 
each  regime  accused  the  other  of  violating  the  supreme  pan-Arab  interest  and  of 
looking  for  every  opportunity  for  subversion.  In  June  1985,  Libyan-Iraqi  diplomatic 
relations  were  broken.  Egypt  and  Jordan  remained  Iraq's  most  important  Arab 
supporters  (for  an  account  of  Egyptian-Iraqi  relations,  see  section  on  Egypt  and  the 
Arab  world,  below). 

The  GCC  states,  by  far  the  most  vulnerable  and  sensitive  among  the  Arab  states  to 
any  changes  in  the  battlefield,  wavered  between  providing  more  forthright  support  to 
Iraq,  particularly  during  periods  of  military  escalation,  and  adopting  a  less  one-sided 
posture  which  might  encourage  trends  toward  moderation  which  occasionally 
appeared  to  be  increasing  in  Iranian  politics  (see  chapter  on  Iran).  Simultaneous  with 
this  ungainly  maneuvering  were  repeated  efforts  at  mediation,  both  direct  and  indirect 
(via  Syria)  by  the  GCC  states.  Kuwaiti  situation  was  rendered  even  more  difficuh  by 
periodic  bouts  of  tension  with  Iran  and  disagreements  with  Iraq. 

Iraqis  self-view,  one  that  its  leaders  promoted  at  every  opportunity,  was  that  of  a 
stale  standing  as  a  **solid  barrier**  for  the  entire  Arab  world  against  what  Saddam 
Husayn  called  the  "yellow  danger  and  flood".***  But  the  Arab  world  did  not  fully  share 
this  view  with  Iraq,  nor  did  it  demonstrate  its  expressed  fidelity  to  the  Joint  Defense 
Pact,"***  and  this  rankled  Baghdad.  Thus,  Iraq  nurtured  its  own  ambivalence  about 
other  Arab  countries,  particularly  about  the  Gulf  stales.  Iraqi  officials  alternated  in 
expressions  of  thanks  for  (iCC  support  (see  below),  criticism  ol  the  Arab  world's 
"silent  spectators",-*^  and  warnings  that  those  "spectators"  risked  "internal  security 
losses"  at  Iranian  hands  if  they  failed  to  fully  support  Iraq.^' 

The  events  of  February-March  1985  amply  demonstrated  the  inability  of  the  GCC 
states  to  mhibit  Syrian  support  for  Iran  and  thus  to  force  Iran  to  be  flexible.  Since  the 
previous  sununer,  Syria  had  displayed  considerable  sensitivity  to  GCC  entreaties 
about  this  matter,  and  had  cUumed  responsibility  for  preventing  the  extension  of  the 
war  zone  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  134-35)/-  On  the  eve  of  the  November  1984  GCC 
sununit,  Syrian  Vice  President  'Abd  al-Kliabm  Khaddam  had  journeyed  to  Tehran  to 
make  further  efforts  in  this  direction.^'  Now,  in  the  face  of  renewed  fighting  on  the  war 
front,  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  undertook  a  more  public,  GCC-sponsored  round  of 
contacts.  On  2  February,  Kuwait's  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shaykh  Sabah  al-Ahmad  al-Jabir  arrived  in  Damascus  for  talks  with  Syria's  President 
Hafiz  al-Asad,  following  a  similar  visit  by  Saudi  Arabia's  Crown  Prince  'Abdallah. 
Concurrently,  Saudi  Arabia's  Foreign  Minister  Sa'ud  al-Faysal  held  talics  with  Iraqi 
offidals  in  Baghdad.  At  the  end  of  the  Kuwaiti  Foreign  Minister^  visit,  Syria^ 
Khaddam  traveled  to  Algiers  to  consult  with  the  leadership  there,  oft-mentioned  as 
appropriate  mediators  due  to  their  more  strictly  neutral  attitude  toward  Iran  and 
InqM 

In  the  aftermath  of  these  meetings  there  was  a  burst  of  optimistic  speculation  in  the 
Arab  Press. According  to  one  source,  preparations  were  under  way  for  a  four-way 

meeting  between  representatives  of  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Algeria,  a 
gathering  which  would  ideally  be  expanded  to  include  Iran  and  Iraq.**  A  more 
cautious  and  credible  report  stated  that  the  Kuwaiti  Foreign  Minister  had 
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unsuccessfully  pressed  the  Syrians  not  to  supply  arms  to  Iran.  Furthermore,  it 
continued,  Damascus  had  resisted  any  linkage  between  diplomatic  efforts  on  the  war 
front  and  on  other  all-Arab  issues,  making  clear  that  it  opposed  any  inter-Arab 

"cease-fire",  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  room  for  "suspicious  projects"  such  as 
the  Arab  League's  acceptiniz  Hgypt  back  or  King  Husayn's  making  efforts  toward  a 
renewed  peace  process  in  the  Arab-braeli  conflict.^' 

SYRIA  AND  ITS  ALLIES 

Far  from  bearing  Iruit,  the  GCCS  efforts  were  quickly  overshadowed  by  a  major 
Iranian  offensive  in  mid- March  1985  in  the  Huwayza  marshes  (see  essay  on  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  war)  and  by  an  increased  polarization  of  the  Arab  world.  For  Syria,  this 
was  a  particulariy  tense  time,  for  its  stance  on  vital  Arab  issues  was  being  tested  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  arena  as  well,  and  it  feared  that  an  anti-Syrian  bloc  was  taking  shape  at 
the  tripartite  summit  meeting  held  in  Baghdad  on  16  March  among  King  Husayii, 
Husni  M  ubarak  and  Saddam  Husayn  (the  **pillar8  of  treason**,  in  the  words  of  Syrian 
Prime  Minister  Kasm).^* 

As  a  result,  Damascus  was  especially  anxious  to  emphasize  its  fidelity  to  pan- Arab 
interests.  At  the  regular  Arab  League  Council  meeting  in  Tunis  in  late  March  1985, 
Foreign  Minister  al-Shar'  publicly  proclaimed  that  Syria  had  obtained  a  commitment 
from  Iran  "not  to  entertain  any  expansionist  designs  on  an  inch  of  Arab  territory, 
whether  in  Iraq  or  any  of  the  Gulf  slates".^' 

More  important,  the  Syrians  redoubled  their  efforts  to  shore  up  their  own  backing 
and  to  perhaps  even  revive  the  moribund  Steadfastness  Front.^  On  19  March 
(following  visits  to  Algeria  and  Libya),  Iran*^  Foreign  Minister  *Ali  Akbar  Velayati 
arrived  in  Damascus  for  talks  with  Asad.  The  next  day,  high-level  representatives  — 
including  Foreign  Ministers — from  Syria,  Libya,  Algeria  and  the  PDRY  held  a  joint 
meeting.  A  pro-Syrian  source  stated  that  the  participants  had  been  of  one  mind 
regarding  the  issues  confronting  the  region.^'  However,  the  Syrians  were  unsuccessful 
in  their  bid  to  formally  revive  the  Steadfastness  Front  by  scheduling  a  conference  of 
their  respective  Heads  of  State. 

What  remained  significant  was  the  Syrian-Iranian-Libyan  alignment.  Hach  side 
derived  strategic  benefits  from  t  .  the  most  visible  being  Syrian-supplied  (and  perhaps 
Libyan-supplied),  Soviet-made  ground-to-ground  missiles  which  Iran  used  against 
Iraq.  According  to  the  Iraqis,  this  military  cooperation  extended  into  other  areas  as 
well.^  Another  sore  spot  for  Iraq  was  the  inoperative  oil  pipeline  traversing  Syria  to 
the  ports  of  Banyas  and  Tripoli,  which  Syria  had  closed  in  1982  in  order  to  help  Iran 
against  its  adversary  (see  MECS 198 1-82,  p  233).  Having  failed  in  1984 to  bring  Arab 
pressure  to  bear  on  Syria,  the  Iraqis  turned  to  a  juridical  panel  of  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OAPEC),  in  hopes  of  a  favorable  judgment 
(see  MECS  1983-84,  p  150,  note  54).  In  January  1985,  the  panel  rejected  Syria's 
argument  that  it  was  not  qualified  to  rule  on  the  matter,  but  in  March,  it  ruled  that  the 
pipeline's  reopening  was  not  a  juridical  issue  but  a  political  one,  dependent  on  the 
overall  slate  ol  Iraqi-Syrian  relations. 

Libya's  alignment  with  Iran  and  the  concomitant  increase  in  inter-Arab  polarization 
were  given  an  additional  boost  during  a  visit  to  I  ripoli  made  by  a  high-level  Iranian 
delegation  led  by  Majlis  Speaker 'Ali  Hashemi  Rafsanjani  from  2 1-23  June  1985,  only 
days  after  a  visit  to  Baghdad  by  Libya^  Secretary  of  the  (}eneral  Peoplels  Committee 
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for  Foreign  Liaison,  *Ati  'Abd  al-Salam  al-Turaykl*'  At  its  close,  it  was  announced 
that  Rafiiaiijam  and  Libyan  second-in-command.  Staff  Major  *Abd  al-Salam  al- 
Jallud,  had  signed  a  **strategic  alliance  treaty*'  designed  to  confront  **the  plot  to 
strangle  Palestinian  power...  and  the  war  imposed  on  Iran  by  Saddam  and  the  fascist 
Ba'th  regime".'*^  They  also  issued  a  joint  communique  in  which  they  agreed  to  form  a 
"joint  political  and  military  committee"  at  the  F'orcign  Ministers' level. 

Although  no  formal  resumption  of  relations  with  Libya  had  ever  been  announced 
since  Iraq  severed  them  in  October  1980.  the  Libyans  had  had  an  Ambassador  in 
Baghdad  since  September  1984.**  Now  Iraq  angrily  broke  off  diplomatic  lies  again, 
and  despite  Arab  attempts  at  mediation,  relations  remained  inert  for  the  remainder  of 
1985. 

Cooperation  among  Syria,  Iran  and  Libya  was  epitomized  by  three  meetings  of 
their  Foreign  Ministers  during  1985;  one  on  27  January  in  Tehran,  one  on  24-25 
August  in  Damascus,  and  one  in  Tripoli  on  21-22  December.  Moreover,  in  a  tentative 
move  towards  institutionalizing  these  contacts,  the  Ministers  were  to  hold  another 
meeting  in  Tehran  in  April  1986;  they  also  scheduled  a  meeting  of  their  Ministers 
responsible  for  economic  and  industrial  policies. 

Tn  general,  the  final  statements  issued  at  the  close  of  these  meetings  expressed  each 
country's  support  for  the  others'  central  concerns:  for  Syria,  its  positions  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  internal  Palestinian  politics.*'''  and  Lebanon;  for  Libya,  its 
conflicts  with  Egypt  and  the  US  and  its  stance  towards  Chad;  for  Iran,  obviously,  the 
war  with  Iraq.  On  the  last  point,  both  Syria  and  Libya  "welcomed  the  Iranian  side's 
affirmation  that  Iran  [hadj  no  designs  on  Iraqi  territories". One  source  stated  that 
the  January  meeting  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  new  *'anti-Amefican  strategy", 
because  the  three  countries  agreed  to  escalate  attacks  against  US  interests  and 
personnel  around  the  world.^*  The  August  1985  meeting  was,  m  part,  a  response  to  the 
emergency  Arab  summit  in  Casablanca,  ^proceedings  which  consisted  of  plots  and 
attempts  by  the  capitulationist  Saddam-Mubarak-Husayn-* Arafat  axis  against  the 
fateful  Arab  and  Islamic  causes''.^^  The  December  1985  meeting  was  a  show  of  Syrian 
and  Iranian  solidarity  with  Libya,  whose  tensions  with  Egypt  and  the  US  were 
escalating  (see  chapters  on  Libya  and  Egypt). 

Befitting  the  traditionally  "loose"  nature  of  regional  coalitions,  the  Syrian-Libyan- 
Iranian  tripartite  relationship  was  not  free  of  strain.  In  particular.  Libya  was  greatly 
displeased  with  the  actions  of  the  Syrian-backed  Shi'i  .^ma/militia  against  Palestinian 
camps  in  Beirut  in  the  spring  of  1985,  and  after  some  initial  hesitation  in  Tehran, 
Tripoli  managed  to  enlist  Iran^  support^^  The  Rafsanjam-JaUud  joint  communique 
was  noteworthy  for  the  absence  of  any  specific  reference  to  support  for  Syria  and  for 
its  condemnation  of  all  the  anti-Palestinian  **conspiracies...  including  the...  action  in 
Lebanon  against  the  Palestinian  camps". 

Iranian-Syrian  relations,  in  particular,  fluctuated  during  the  rest  of  1985.  Iran  was  a 
bit  edgy  over  Syria's  openness  to  Arab  mediation  in  the  fall  of  1985,  and  particularly 
about  its  budding  rapprochement  with  .lordan In  terms  of  bilateral  issues,  oil  was 
the  source  of  greatest  contention:  Iran  had  temporarily  stopped  its  oil  supplies  to 
Syria  because  of  damage  done  to  its  Kharg  island  oil  installations  by  Iraqi  bombings; 
and  because  of  Syria's  demands  thai  Iran  reschedule  Syria's  oil  debt  payments.  (For 
further  details,  see  chapters  on  Syria  and  Iran.) 
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THE  GULF  COOPERATION  COUNOL  STATES 

The  failed  mediation  attempts  of  February  1985  did  not  derail  GCC  efforU  to 
somehow  advance  the  prospects  for  halting  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  In  the  midst  of  the 
March  fighting,  the  GCC  states  stood  '^foursquare'*  behind  IraqJ^  but  their 
declarations  of  support  were  not  a  renunciation  of  their  desires  for  conciliation.  On  1 8 
May,  amid  reports  of  new  Iranian  troop  concentrations  along  the  front,  Saudi 
Arabia's  Foreign  Minister  Sa'ud  al-Faysal  made  a  surprise  visit  to  Tehran  tor  talks 
with  Iranian  leaders;  the  first  visit  there  by  a  Saudi  Minister  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Shah.  (For  tentative  Saudi  overtures  to  Iran  during  the  previous  year,  .see  MECS 
1983-84,  p  135.)  One  Saudi  source  staled  that  Faysal  had  brought  with  him  a 
practical,  GCC-backed  plan  for  ending  the  war  which  would  be  honorable  for  both 
sides.**^  Nothing  concrete  came  of  the  talks,  although  another  Saudi  source  claimed 
that  Iran  had  begun  a  reassessment  of  its  regional  policies,  and  that  the  groundwork 
had  been  laid  for  further  high-level  contacts.^* 

A  further  GCC  gesture  came  on  6  November  1985  at  the  sixth  GCC  summit 
conference,  which  emphasized  its  members*  readiness  "to  continue  their  endeavors** 
to  end  the  war  '*in  a  manner  that  [would]  safeguard  the  legitimate  rights  and  interests 
of  the  two  sides". This  was  followed  by  another  round  of  direct  contacts  between 
GCC  states  and  Iran.  On  9-10  December  Iran's  Foreign  Minister  Velayati  held  talks 
with  Saudi  officials  in  Riyadh.  From  there.  Velayati  went  to  Abu  Dhabi  to  meet  with 
UAE  leaders;  a  senior  U  AE  diplomat  followed  this  up  with  a  visit  to  Tehran  on  29-30 
December.  However,  in  an  unusual  display  of  frankness,  Sa  ud  al-Faysal  declared 
after  his  talks  with  Velayati  that  he  had  not  detected  any  change  in  the  Iranian 
position  which  might  lead  to  progress  in  ending  the  war.** 

Throughout  the  period  reviewed,  Kuwaitis  balancing  act  between  Iran  and  Iraq  was 
particularly  delicate,  as  necessitated  by  its  small  size«  proximity  to  the  front  lines,  and 
dependence  on  oil  exports  via  the  Gulf.  Kuwait  had  moved  towards  a  more 
pronounced  identification  with  Iraq  during  the  previous  year,  a  fact  periodically 
asserted  by  the  Iraqis.**'  This  did  not  translate,  however,  into  Kuwait's  acceding  to 
Iraq's  repealed  and  long-standmg  requests  tor  use  of  Bubiyan  and  Warba  Islands 
located  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  According  to  a  Western  journalist,  the  Iraqis 
attempted  to  put  pressure  on  the  Kuwaitis  by  occupying  for  a  time  an  area  inside 
Kuwaiti  territory  and  refusing  to  discuss  liie  demarcation  of  their  common  border.'^ 
Just  to  be  sure  that  the  Kuwaitis  would  not  reverse  themselves,  Iran  warned  that 
Kuwait  would  be  **playing  with  fire**,  by  granting  Iraq  any  concessions  on  the 
islands.*^ 

Overall,  Kuwaiti-Iranian  relations  were  considerably  more  tense  than  in  previous 
years,  partly  because  of  periodic  bombings  and  harassment  of  Gulf  shipping,  partfy 
becuise  of  Kuwait's  continued  financial  backing  of  Iraq,^-*  and  partly  because  of  a 
series  of  internal  security  failures  in  Kuwait  (for  details,  see  chapter  on  the  Gulf 
states).  The  Kuwaitis  expelled  over  1,000  Iranians,  and  nearly  3,000  other  foreigners 
during  the  summer  and  fall. 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  the  two  "Committees  to  Purify  the  Arab  Atmosphere"  (see 
above)  ullempted  to  address  the  sorry  stale  of  both  Syrian-Iraqi  and  Libyan-Iraqi 
relations,  hoping  to  make  progress  toward  ending  the  war.  Their  failure  to  do  so  was 
indicative  of  the  depth  of  animosity  between  the  antagonists,  an  animosity  which  had 
not  solely  derived  from  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  but  which  had  been  nurtured  and 
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sharpened  during  its  five-year  course.  With  no  sign  of  an  imminent  conclusion  to  the 
war,  differences  over  it  continued  to  sharply  divide  the  Arab  worid  and  poison  its 
relations. 

£G¥PT  AND  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

EgyptiB  position  v/5-(7-v/5  the  Arab  world  underwent  no  significant  changes  during  the 
period  under  review.  Jordan  was  alone  in  renewing  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt,  which  also  remained  suspended  from  the  Arab  League.*'  These  last  vestiges  of 
the  boycott  imposed  on  Hgypt  alter  the  Camp  David  Accords  seemed  at  times  archaic, 
or  even  irrelevant,  in  light  of  Egypt's  broad  involvement  in  system-wide  issues  and  its 
bilateral  ties  with  nearly  every  Arab  state.  Nonetheless,  Egypt's  deepening  involvement 
did  have  its  limits,  for  despite  that  country's  activities  in  both  the  Iraqi-Iranian  theater 
(where  Egypt  had  simultaneously  propped  up  Saddam  Husayn's  regime  and  engaged 
in  periodic  diplomatic  initiatives  to  end  the  fighting  —  see  below)  and  Arab-Israeli 
issues  (see  below),  the  stalemate  in  both  areas  continued.  Egypt's  projected  image  as 
the  natural  leader  of  the  Arab  world  was  tarnished  in  other  areas  as  weU  because  of  the 
uncertainties  posed  by  the  upheaval  in  Sudan  (see  below),  Cairo^  difficulties  in 
coping  with  Libyan  challenges,  and  the  growing  instability  at  home  (see  chapter  on 
Egypt). 

Egypt  consolidated  a  previous  gain  by  participating  in  the  Foreign  Ministers* 
conference  of  the  Islamic  Conference  Organization  (ICO),  in  December  1984,  over 
the  objections  of  Syria  and  Libya  (see  essay  on  Islamic  activities).  Most  Arab  states 
continued  to  maintain  diplomatic  interest  sections  in  Cairo,  and  these  functioned,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  embassies.  Minister  of  State  lor  Foreign  Affairs  Butrus 
Buirus-Ghali  estimated  that  the  number  of  Egyptians  employed  throughout  the  Arab 
world  ranged  from  two  to  three  million,  while  thousands  of  non-Egyptian  Arab 
Students  studied  at  Egyptian  academies  and  universities.*^  Arab  investment  capital 
flowed  into  Egypt;  Prime  Minister  Kama!  Hasan  *Ali  stated  that  it  totalled  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  foreign  investment  in  Egypt*^ 

Relations  with  the  smaller  Gulf  states  improved  steadUy,  particularly  regarding 
internal  security.**  And  there  was  unavoidable  significance  in  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  Gulf  state  leaders  — among  them  Saudi  Arabia's  Crown  Prince  'Abdallah,  Bahrain's 
Crown  Prince  and  a  senior  Qatari  official  met  with  Husni  Mubarak  in  November 
1985,  during  Oman's  National  Day  celebrations  in  Muscat.**'* 

Mubarak's  meeting  with  the  Saudi  leadership  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  continued  low  profile  on  the  question  of  Egypt's  return  to  Arab  ranks. 
Saudi  Arabia's  general  reluctance  to  clash  with  Syria  on  the  issue  usually  outweighed 
other  considerations.  Saudi  media  reports  on  Egypt,  however,  while  nearly  always 
restrained  and  matter-of-fact,  were  generally  sympathetic.'*^ 

Another  sign  of  the  steady  weakening  of  the  Bagdad  resolutions  was  the  wanning 
of  Egyptian-Algerian  relations,  signaled  by  a  meeting  between  Mubarak  and  Algeria^ 
President  Chedli  Benjedid  at  the  O  AU  sununit  in  Addis  Ababa  on  1 8  July  1985.  The 
improvement  was  part  of  Benjedid's  incremental  moves  towards  the  center  of  the 
Arab  spectrum,  albeit  without  openly  antagonizing  Damascus.  Egyptian  officials 
referred  to  this  warming  of  ties  on  a  number  of  occasions,  while  Benjedid  spoke  of  "a 
new  surge  in  Algerian-Egyptian  relations".'"  They  peaked  in  the  fall  of  1985,  when 
both  countries  stood  firmly  behmd  Tunisia  in  its  crisis  with  Libya  (see  section  on 
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Maghrib  affairs,  below).  For  Egypt,  the  crisis  also  resulted  in  a  warming  of  ties  with 
Tunisia.  This  new  development  was  exemplified  by  Usama  al-Baz*^  journey  to  Algiers 

and  Tunis  in  early  October.'^ 

While  relations  with  Libya  remained  rancorous  (see  below,  and  chapters  on  Egypt 
and  Libya),  Egyptian  statements  regarding  Syria  were  more  ambivalent.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  repeatedly  acknowledged  thai  Syria  had  legitimate  grievances  which 
needed  to  be  addressed  in  any  Arab-Israeli  negotiations. On  the  other,  the  Egyptians 
were  piqued  by  Syria's  opposition  to  the  Husayn-'Aralat  agreement.  "Facing  rejection 
with  rejection",  said  Mubaralc,  "is  dangerous  to  the  [Palestinian]  issue  and  to  the 
Arab  nation**.**  Moreover,  Cairo  resented  Syrian  effective  veto  of  £gypt*8  returning 
to  the  Arab  League,*'  and  it  bitterly  attacked  the  Syrians  for  their  policies  in  Lebanon. 
*The  Syrian  regime  is  behind  all  the  disasters,  catastrophes  and  destruction  there**, 
wrote  the  chief  editor  of  a  Cairo  weekly,**  and  Syria  was  castigated  for  its  invoWement 
with  Libya  in  "international  terrorism",''' 

On  the  broader  issues  of  restoring  diplomatic  ties  and  returning  to  the  Arab 
League,  the  Egyptians  maintained  a  "stiff  upper  lip"  despite  their  disappointment. 
"He  who  cut  his  ties  with  Egypt",  declared  Mubarak,  "should  be  the  one  to  restore 
them  —  we  won't  run  alter  anyone".'**  Nonetheless,  Egyptian  officials  saw  that 
repeated  calls  by  King  Husa\  n  and  others  to  switch  to  a  majority-rule  format  in  the 
League  were  geitmg  nowhere,  and  they  therefore  adopted  a  different  line;  since  there 
had  been  no  unanimity  at  the  Baghdad  conferences  on  the  boycott  of  Egypt  (for  the 
considerable,  although  not  unanimous  agreement  shown  there,  see  MECS  1979*79, 
pp  214-29),  there  was  no  need  for  unanimity  or  for  an  amendment  to  the  League 
Charter  as  conditions  for  Egyptls  return  to  the  Arab  natioit**  Sudani  President 
Numayri  went  even  further,  claiming  that  the  1982  Fez  summit  had  decided  that  the 
restoration  of  relations  with  Egypt  w  as  a  matter  that  individual  states  should  decide 
for  themselves  —  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  collectively."*"  If  this  were  indeed  the 
case,  it  had  not  been  retlected  in  the  published  resolutions.  In  any  event,  the  other 
Arab  states  held  that  a  consensual  summit  decision  was  necessary  —  something  that, 
thanks  to  Syria,  remained  unattainable. 

A  more  detailed  survey  of  some  of  Egypt's  main  bilateral  lies,  and  of  their  broader 
issues,  is  now  necessary. 

EGYPT,  JORDAN  AND  THE  PEACE  PROCESS 

In  the  aftermath  of  Yasir  *Arafat%  visit  to  Cairo  in  December  1983  (see  MECS 
1983-84,  p  136),  Egypt  had  agreed  to  support  the  efforts  made  by  'Arafat  and  King 

Husay  n  to  reach  a  joint  negotiating  position.  In  the  fall  of  1984,  when  Egypt  restored 
relations  with  Jordan,  the  degree  and  openness  of  Egypt's  support  increased.  At  the 

same  time,  there  were  significant  developments  in  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  arena. 
Husni  Mubarak's  visit  to  Amman  m  mid-October  1984,  the  first  of  no  less  than  twelve 
sets  of  consultations  between  the  Egyptian  President  and  Kmg  Husayn  during  the 
fifteen-month  period  under  review,  was  the  first  move  in  Egypt's  more  active 
involvement.  Parallel  to  the  Jordanian-Egyptian  rapprochement  was  Jordan's  hosting 
of  the  PNC  conclave  in  November  1984,  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Husayn- 
*Arafat  agreement  in  February  1 985.  Both  of  these  received  full  Egyptian  backing;  the 
latter,  especially,  seemed  to  provide  Egypt  and  Jordan  with  the  necessary  basis  for 
further  diplomatic  activity.  Thus,  in  early  March  1985,  Mubarak  journeyed  to  the  US 
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to  persuade  Washington  to  hoU  preliminary  talks  with  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation,  in  preparation  for  an  international  peace  conference.  He  was  not 
successful,  but  he  was  undeterred,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Cairo  continued 
to  search,  in  both  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  and  international  arenas,  for  formulas 

which  would  break  the  negotiating  deadlock. 

While  Syria  spared  nothing  in  denouncing  Mubarak,  Husayn  and  'Arafat,  calling 
them  "capitulationist  partners", the  Egyptians  steadfastly  denied  its  accusations. 
The  steps  Egypt  had  taken,  they  claimed  in  defense,  were  in  the  "pan-Arab  interest"; 
Egypt  was  "part  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Arab  nation"  and  desired  "to  miss  [no] 
opportunity  to  restore  the  Palestinian  people's  legitimate  rights".  Moreover,  "any 
Arab  party",  including  Syria,  was  welcome  to  join  in  the  process. '"^  (The  Jordanians 
later  made  the  same  point  when  they  concurred  with  Syria's  rejection  of  "partial  and 
unilateral  settlements  with  Israel**  —  see  above.) 

In  fact,  the  positions  of  Egypt,  Jordan  and  *Arafat,  and  Iraq  as  well,  did  create  a 
distinct  grottpiug,  if  not  axis,  within  the  wider  Arab  setting.  However,  its  linutations 
were  apparent:  obvious  differences  between  Jordan  and  the  PLO  over  the  meaning  of 
the  Husayn- Arafat  Agreement,  and  occasional  indications  that  Egyptian  and 
Jordanian  positions  were  not  entirely  harmonious.  Mubarak's  suggestions  in  February 
1985,  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  PLO  from  the  early  stages  of  negotiations  and  to 
de-emphasize  the  importance  of  convening  an  international  peace  conference  under 
UN  auspices,  met  sharp  criticism  in  the  Jordanian  Press. '"^  'Arafat's  frosty  reception 
in  Amman  in  November  1985,  followed  immediately  by  an  effusive  welcome  in  Cairo, 
was  a  telling  contrast.  Husayn  had  pressed  'Arafat  to  accept  a  secondary  role  in  the 
negotiating  process,  and  Mubarak  was  obviously  not  entirely  at  ease  with  the  idea;  no 
doubt  he  also  found  it  expedient,  in  the  Egyptian  domestic  context,  to  support 
*Arafat  Still,  Egyptian  frustrations  with  the  PLO*s  position  also  burst  forth 
periodically  (see  chapter  on  Egypt).  The  absence  of  a  Mubarak-Husayn-'Arafat 
meeting  was  dear  evidence  of  the  lunited  nature  of  their  *'axis**,  as  were  Jordan'is 
gestures  towards  Syria  at  the  end  of  1985. 

EGYPT  AND  JORDAN  -  BILATERAL  AFFAIRS 

Apart  from  its  implications  for  Egypt's  role  in  the  peace  process,  the  renewal  of 
Jordanian-Egyptian  relations  provided  a  further  impetus  to  the  already  sustained 
improvement  in  bilateral  relations.  Both  Cairo  and  Amman  continually  projected  a 
picture  of  ever-deepening  cooperation  in  many  fields,  liable  eventually  "to  expand 
within  the  more  comprehensive  pan-Arab  framework". This  process  was  given 
official  sanction  during  Husni  Mubarak's  initial  visit  to  Jordan,  following  the  renewal 
of  full  relations,  on  9-1 1  October  1984,  when  he  and  King  Husayn  announced  the 
formation  of  a  Joint  Higher  Committee  to  be  chaired  by  their  respective  Prime 
Ministers.  Under  the  committee"^  aegis,  programs  of  cooperation  were  to  be  carried 
out  by  specialized  bilateral  subcommittees. 

On  20  October,  Jordan's  Crown  Prince  Hasan  led  a  large  delegation  to  Cairo  for  its 
first  meeting,  which  concentrated  on  economic  issues.  Prmipects  for  Jordanian- 
Egyptian  scientific  and  technological  cooperation  were  reviewed.  The  newly  formed 
Economic  Committee  signed  a  protocol  to  raise  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  to  $150m.'°'' 

King  Husayn's  reciprocal  visit  to  Cairo  took  place  on  1-3  December  1984.  Within 
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weeks,  he  was  followed  by  four  Jordanian  Ministers  who  dealt  with  a  variety  of  issues: 
bilateral  trade.'"'  cooperation  on  internal  security  matters  (the  combating  of  drugs, 
crime  and  terrorism),  the  improvement  of  movement  and  residence  rights  for  each 
other's  citizens,  a  combined  land  and  sea  link  between  Amman  and  Cairo,'"** 
cooperation  between  their  media,  and  increases  in  the  number  of  Jordanian  students 
in  Egypt. '^Jordan's  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Development  and  Egypt's  Minister 
of  State  for  Manpower  and  Training  also  met  and  agreed  to  facilitate  mutual 
exchanges  of  manpower  and  the  ttansfer  of  currency."^ 

These  activities  peaked  with  the  meeting  of  the  Higher  Committee  in  Amman  on 
20-21  April;  the  Committee  announced  further  agreements  on  trade,  investment, 
agriculture,  information,  culture  and  touiiim.  In  particular,  it  agreed  on  accelerated 
imptenentation  of  a  previously  signed  SllOm  barter  deal  involving  mainly  the 
exchange  of  Jordanian  cement  and  aluminum  fluoride  in  return  for  Egyptian  rice, 
alimiinum  ingots,  vegetables  and  industrial  materials  (an  exchange  of  pharmaceuticals 
was  also  arranged).  Furthermore,  the  Committee  pledged  to  increase  their  countries* 
total  trade  exchange  in  1986  to  $250m."' 

On  25  April,  King  Husayn,  President  Mubarak  and  Oman's  Sultan  Qabus 
inaugurated  a  ferryboat  line  between  Nuwayba,  on  the  Sinai  coast,  and  'Aqaba.  King 
Hu&ayn  spoke  of  **a  new  epoch  of  modern  Arab  history*',  ending  "an  epoch  of 
suspension  in  the  land  links  between  Arab  Aiiaaiid  Arab  Affica**(which  had  resulted 
when  Israel  was  created  in  1948).  However,  he  emphasized,  the  fercyboatli  route 
could  not  be  considered  "an  alternative  to  the  historical  land  route  across...  Palestine*t 
if  the  West  Bank  and  Gaia  Strip  were  liberated,  **the  Jordanian-Egyptian  bridge  [Le., 
the  ferry  line]  would  complement  the  Palestinian  artery  in  the  one  Arab  body" 
Husayn*s  implied  reference  to  a  corridor  linking  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  and  the 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  establishing  the  overland  route  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  Arab  world  were  reminiscent  of  demands  made  by  both  Egypt  and  Jordan  in 
their  separate  negotiations  with  Israel  in  1948-50."^ 

Military  ties  expanded  too.  Exchange  visits  ol  high-level  military  delegations  in 
November  1984  and  April  1985  led  to  the  conducting  of  small-scale  jomt  military 
maneuvers  in  May-June  1985  in  Egypt's  Western  E)esert.i'^  Their  limited  nature 
notwithstanding,  these  Jordanian-Egyptian  exercises  were  unprecedented  and  thus 
disturbed  the  two  countries*  re^onal  antagonists.  The  Libyans  protested  against 
them,  formally  complaining  to  the  Arab  Leagued  Secretary-General;' Iran  claimed 
that  two  Egyptian  brigades  had  been  sent  to  the  Jordanian  area  adjoining  Iraq,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Iraqi  regime.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Jordanians  emphaticaUy  denied  the  accusation."* 

RELATIONS  WITH  IRAQ 

Given  the  high  level  of  Fgyptian-lraqi  cooperation  steadily  developed  since  the 
outbreak  ol  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  (see  A/£CS  1980-81,  pp  257-58;  1 981 -82,  pp  242-44; 
1982-83,  pp  205-6;  1983-84,  pp  1 39-40),  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Egyptian  leadership 
would  expect  Iraq  to  follow  Jordan  in  renewing  diplomatic  relations.' Indeed, 
Saddam  Husayn  had  gone  to  some  length  to  justify  JordaniB  move."*  However,  the 
Iraqis  themselves  clung  to  the  principle  that  a  change  in  the  formal  status  of  relations 
with  Egypt  must  await  a  summit  decision.  This  was,  nonetheless,  not  a  totally 
imresponsive  stance,  for  Baghdad  had  previously  suggested  accepting  Egypt  back 
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into  the  Arab  League  but  leaving  the  question  of  diplomatic  rdatioiis  up  to  the 
individual  states  (see  MECS 1983-84,  p  139).  In  any  case,  Egypt  was  not  taken  back 
into  the  League,  and  Iraq  modified  its  proposal.  One  suggestion  was  that  Egypt  be 
invited  to  participate  in  League  meetings  but  that  diplomatic  relations  remain  severed, 
and  that  the  implementation  of  the  Baghdad  resolutions  continue  until  "objective 
conditions"  allowed  for  a  change.'" 

Apart  from  being  unwilling  to  break  ranks,  which  would  have  disturbed  their  Saudi 
and  Gulf  state  benefactors,  the  Iraqis  were  particularly  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  suspension  and  boycott  decisions  had  been  made  in  Baghdad.  They  insisted 
that  Iiaqli  establishment  of  practical  ties  with  Egypt  were  not  contrary  to  the 
Baghdad  resolutions,  since,  in  the  words  of  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  'Azit,  **there  was 
no  Arab  decision  to  halt  dialogue  with  Egypt*^  rather,  the  resolutions  **were  carried  to 
extremes  by  certain  Arab  capitals**.  Finally,  *  Aziz  seemingly  totted  the  baO  back  into 
Egypt  *s  court,  statingthat**it[had]  not  p)een]  Iraq  that  broke  off  diplomatic  ties  with 
Egypt**,  but  the  other  way  around.'^  (Egypt  had  indeed  done  so,  because  of  Iraqis 
participation  in  the  anti-Sadat  Tripoli  Summit  in  December  1977  see  MECS 
1977-78,  p  393;  however,  most  of  Egypt's  practical  ties  with  Iraq  had  been  renewed 
within  two  months,  and  it  was  Iraq's  advocacy  of  the  Baghdad  resolutions  which  had 
put  the  seal  on  the  breaking  of  formal  relations.) 

Despite  this  situation,  Egyptian-Iraqi  relations  improved  in  all  respects.  Egyptians 
were  given  complete  freedom  of  entry  into  Iraq,  and  all  sectors  of  the  Iraqi  economy 
were  open  to  them;  **realistic**  estimates  of  the  number  of  Egyptians  working  in  Iraq 
were  as  high  as  two  million.>2i  One  highlight  of  the  numerous  ministerial-level 
exchanges  was  the  27  June  1985 series  of  agreements,  signed  in  Cairo  by  Kamal  Hasan 
*Ali  and  Iraq^  First  Deputy  Premier  Taha  Yasin  Ramadan,  dealing  with  trade, 
banking,  icitnoe  and  tedmology,  agriculture,  education  and  culture.'^  Another 
highlight,  emphasizing  both  Egyptlt  and  Iraq's  ties  with  Jordan,  was  a  late  November 
1985  meeting  in  Cairo  of  the  three  countries'  Transport  Ministers;  the>  f(  rmulated 
plans  for  joint  transportation  companies  to  develop  the  sea  and  land  links  among 
their  nations. '2^  While  Saddam  Husayn  did  not  reciprocate  Mubarak's  March  1985 
visit  to  Baghdad,  he  did  make  a  point  of  explaining  that  this  was  due  to  war-time 
exigencies  and  that  he  would  visit  as  soon  as  possible. '-^ 

Egypt's  weight  in  the  region  continued  to  be  decisively  felt  through  its  large 
quantities  of  military  aid  to  Iraq,  for  it  was  both  a  direct  supplier  and  a  conduit  for 
arms  from  third  parties.  Reacting  to  periodic  reports  that  Egyptian  military  advisers, 
and  even  M iC  jet  pilots,  were  discernible  in  Iraq,  Mubarak  strongly  denied  that  any 
member  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  was  serving  there.*^  This  did  not  include 
volunteers:  an  Egyptian  journalist  reported  that  they  amounted  to  dose  to  20,000 
persons.)^ 

THE  EGYPT-SUDAN-LIBYA  TRIANGLE 

Even  without  the  Sudan  issue  to  complicate  matters  in  I9K4-85,  Egyptian-Libyan 
relations  sank  to  perhaps  their  lowest  point  since  the  armed  clashes  of  July  1977  (  see 
MECS  1976-77,  pp  168-70,  536-38).  Egyptian  military  mobilizations  along  their 
common  border  were  carried  out  on  three  different  occasions.  Egyptian  muscle- 
flexing,  and  Egypt's  general  anger  with  Libya  stemmed  from  a  number  of  factors: 
Libya*s  efforts  to  hunt  down  Cairo-based  opposition  leaders,  its  expulsion  in  the 
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suminerof  1985  of  over  100,000  Egyptian  workers,  its  support  for  Egyptian  oppositioii 
movements,  and  its  involvement  in  the  November  1985  hijacking  of  an  Egyptian 
airliner  (for  details,  see  chapters  on  Egypt  and  Libya).  The  upheaval  in  the  Sudan 
added  tension,  at  least  for  a  time,  because  it  implied  potential  change  in  the  Nile 
valley-Fast  Africa  balance  of  power. 

Libya  hailed  .Sudanese  President  Numayri's  overthrow  on  6  April  1985  and  quickly 
extended  its  recognition  of  the  new  regime,  but  there  w  as  no  sign  that  Libya  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  coup.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  Head  of  State,  Lt  Gen  'Abd  al-Siwar 
al-Dahab  was  initially  a  reassuring  presence  to  the  Egyptians.  However,  the  following 
months  witnessed  a  significant  improvement  in  Sudanese-Libyan  relations,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  new  regime'^  tendency  to  speak  in  more  than  one  voice,  created 
considerable  uneasiness  in  Egypt. 

Sudanis  desire  for  a  rapprochement  with  Libya  reflected  concrete  considerations: 
the  need  to  end  Libya's  support  for  the  rebellion  in  southern  Sudan,  and  the  hope  that 
Libya  would  provide  badly  needed  economic  aid.'^^  For  Qadhdhafi,  it  seemed  a 
chance  to  entice  Khartoum  away  from  the  Egyptian  camp;  if  successful,  a 
rapprochement  would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  promote  his  revolutionary  ideology 
in  Sudan. '-^  I  hus,  Qadhdhafi  repeatedly  lambasted  Egypt's  "condescension  toward 
Sudan...  the  attitude  of  a  master  to  his  siave''.'^* 

Libya's  motivations  and  desires  \  is-a-\>is  the  new  Sudanese  regime  were  more  fully 
spelled  out  on  8  May  by  a  series  of  resolutions  of  the  General  People's  Congress. 
Libyan  aid,  both  material  and  political,  was  aimed  at  checki ng  "  American  hegemony** 
and  the  embrace  of  **the  traitorous  re^me  in  Egypt**.  The  Congress  then  called  on 
Sudan  to  adhere  to  a  **liberated  revolutionary  unionist  course**;  to  establish  a 
**Jamahiriyya-type  regime'*,  i.e.,  a  "polity  of  the  masses"  on  the  Libyan  model;  to  join 
the  recently  created  **Pan- Arab  Command  of  the  Arab  Revolutionary  Forces  in  the 
Arab  Homeland"  (see  chapter  on  Libya),  and  also  the  Arab-African  Linion  (Libya's 
pact  with  Morocco:  see  section  on  Maghrib  affairs,  below);  and  to  deal  firmly  with 
Libyan  opposition  elements  ("stray  dogs")  operating  out  of  Sudan. '3" 

The  rapprochemeni  was  earned  forward  primarily  in  the  first  months  following  the 
coup,  through  the  visits  made  to  Sudan  by  high-ranking  Libyan  officials;  even 
Qadhdhafi  visited  Khartoum,  in  mid-April  and  mid-May.  Qadhdhafi  was  quick  w  ith 
assurances  that  Libya  would  work  to  end  the  rebellion  in  the  South  and  would  cease 
supplying  rebel  leader  John  Garang  with  arms.'^'  The  Sudanese  Government  later 
confirmed  that  this  had  indeed  been  done.  The  Sudanese,  for  their  part,  pledged  to 
end  the  activities  of  Sudanese-based  Libyan  opposition  elements.'^  Further 
improvement  was  registered  on  9  May:  following  the  visit  of  a  forty-man  Libyan 
delegation,  led  by  Staff-Miyor  Jallud,  the  two  countries  issued  ajointcommuni<|u6 
pledging  to  bolster  economic,  social,  cultural  and  technical  cooperation  and  to 
reactivate  their  Joint  Ministerial  Committee,  established  in  1 969. '  This  was  followed 
by  action  in  a  number  of  spheres.  On  18  May,  Libya  began  airlifts  ol  relief  aid  to 
Sudan's  drought-stricken  areas;'''  five  days  later,  the  Libyans  pledged  to  supply 
300,000  tons  of  crude  oil  to  Sudan  during  the  remainder  of  1985.'^^  Then,  on  7  July, 
Sudan's  Defense  Minister  'Uthman  Abdallah  Muhammad,  returning  from  Tripoli, 
announced  the  signing  of  a  military  "protocol**  which  provided  for  Libyan  military 
aid,  including  assistance  in  naval  and  air  defense,  and  help  in  logistics,  transport  and 
equipment,  and  the  reciprocal  training  of  military  personnel  He  denied,  however. 
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that  this  amounted  to  a  **strategic  aUianoe**. '^^  (Siwar  al-Dahah  later  downplayed  the 
agreement  even  further.  He  said,  Xalling  it  a  pact  is  an  exaggeration  —  it  was  not 

even  a  protocor."* 

Publicly,  Egyptian  officials  maintained  a  studiously  low  fmrfile  towards  the 
Tripoli-Khartoum  thaw,  making  do  with  warnings  against  any  foreign  interference  in 
Sudan's  affairs.'^**  Privately,  they  were  reported  to  be  less  than  comfortable,'*"  and 
their  concern  was  increased  when  Sudanese  Prime  Minister  Dafallah  al-.Iazuli  said 
that  all  accords  signed  by  the  deposed  Numayri  and  Egypt,  most  important  of  which 
were  the  Joint  Defense  Agreement  of  1976  and  the  1982  Charter  of  Integration  (see 
MECS \91t-ll,  pp  165, 597;  and  MECS 1982-83,  pp  780-82),  were  "a  show  business** 
and,  therefore,  **null  and  void"'^'  One  week  later,  however,  the  Sudanese  Defense 
Mmister  insisted  that  the  Joint  Defense  Agreement  with  Egypt  was  still  valid,*^ 
although  the  integration  arraqgements  were  temporarily  frozen. 

This  lack  of  clarity  continued  for  some  months,  despite  meetings  in  June  and  July 
between  Muhaiak  and  Siwar  al-Dahab  (one  in  Khartoum,  and  one  at  the  OAU 
Summit  in  Addis  Ababa),  and  Sudan's  formal  request  for  Numayri's  extradition,  and 
Egypt's  rejection  of  it,  added  a  further  element  of  tension.'*'  By  fall,  however, 
relations  seemed  to  be  back  on  course,  and  both  sides  stressed  the  special  nature  of 
their  ties.  Sudan  was  looking  for  the  same  things  which  it  also  sought  from  Libya: 
economic  assistance  and  help  in  coping  with  the  rebeUion  in  the  South.  On  9  October, 
the  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  Defense  Ministers  signed  a  "working  paper"  within  the 
framework  of  their  joint  defense  agreement,  dealing  with  training  programs, 
equipment  maintenance  and  arms  supplies. '^^  This  was  quickly  followed  by  talks  on 
12  October  in  Cairo  between  the  two  countries*  Prime  Ministers,  and  then  by  meetings 
on  26-28  October,  also  in  Cairo,  between  Mubarak  and  Siwar  al-Dahab,  in  which 
both  leaders  committed  themselves  to  deepening  the  integration  process  and  going 
forward  with  bilateral  projects  in  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce.  Sudanese 
leaders  declared  that  the  **absence  of  the  popular  dimension**  had  been  one  of  the 
obstacles  of  integration  and  stressed  that  the  process  must  be  nurtured  "from  the 
bottom  up".  Mubarak,  for  his  part,  made  a  point  of  stating  publicly  that  Egypt  did  not 
object  to  Sudan's  restored  relations  with  Libya.''** 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  new  Sudanese  Government's  regional  policies  had 
crystallized  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  maintain  ties  with  Egypt,  while  attempting  to 
revitalize  its  relationship  with  Libya.'**  Because  of  Sudan's  continued  uncertainty  and 
its  groping  for  a  new  political  framework,  its  foreign  policy  would  implicitly  be 
provisional.  Still,  for  the  time  being,  this  was  deemed  acceptable  both  to  Cairo  and  to 
Tripoli. 

MAGHRIB  AFFAIRS 

Intra-Maghrib  affairs  had  two  distinct  focal  points.  The  divisions  which  they  caused 
among  the  five  Maghrib  states  did  not  correspond  with  their  respective  positions  on 
larger  inter-Arab  matters.  The  first  problem,  the  ten  year-old  conflict  in  the  Westmi 

Sahara,  remained  unresolved  and  was  the  primary  obstacle  to  a  Tunisian<sponsored 
effort  at  bridging  intra-Maghrib  divisions,  which  had  crystallized  into  two  rival 
camps:  Algerian-Tunisian-Mauritanian,  and  Moroccan-Libyan  (see  MECS  1983-84, 
pp  141-47).  The  second  focus  ol  attention  was  the  crisis  in  Libyan-Tunisian  relations 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1985,  occasioned  by  Libya's  expulsion  of  over  30,000 
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Tunisian  workers.  One  consequence  of  the  crisis  was  a  further  estrangement  of  Algiers 

and  Tripoli  (they  were  nominal  allies  in  the  Syrian-led  camp  within  the  wider  Arab 
arena).  It  also  contributed  to  an  improvement  in  Egypt's  ties  with  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,  suggesting,  for  the  first  lime,  a  new  type  of  linkage  between  Maghrib  affairs 
and  larger  inter-Arab  matters. 

THE  WESTERN  SAHARA  AND  REGIONAL  ALIGNMENTS 
Due  mainly  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  expanded  defensive  wall  system,  Morocco 
seemed  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  in  its  conflict  with  the  Polisario  movement  over 
the  Western  Sahara.  By  the  end  of  1985,  four  walls  had  been  completed,  and  work  on 
a  fifth  had  begun;  when  the  wall  was  finished,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  territory  — 
including  most  of  the  northern  half  proximate  to  Polisario's  main  bases  in  Algeria, 
and  a  major  section  along  the  Moroccan-Mauritanian  border  —  would  be  effectively 
closed  off  to  Polisario  forces. 

Morocco's  situation  was  considerably  more  dilticult  diplomatically  than  militarily. 
Rabat's  first  setback  came  on  12  November  1984,  when  the  twentieth  OAU  Summit 
conference,  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa,  admitted  Polisario's  Govemment-in-ExUe,  the 
Saharan  Arab  Democratic  Republic  (SADR).  Since  July  1980,  Morocco  had 
successfully  struggled  to  forestall  SADRIs  acceptance  into  the  OAU  (see  MECS 
1979-80,  pp  104-S;  1981-82,  pp  264-65;  1982-83,  pp  214,  218-20),  but  African 
governments  had  been  rankled  when  Rabat  rejected  the  1983  summits  call  for  direct 
talks  with  Polisario  in  order  to  implement  a  referendum  for  the  territory^ 
inhabitants.' 4^  Members  of  the  OAU  were  weary  of  the  issue,  >^  and  Morocco  found 
itself  almost  without  allies.  It  bitterly  withdrew  from  the  Organization,  claiming  that 
the  OAU  Charier  had  been  held  in  contempt  and  that  the  Organization's  legality  and 
legitimacy  had  been  eroded.'^''  (Among  Moroccos  sympathizers,  only  Zaire 
temporarily  suspended  its  participation  in  the  OAU  neither  Libya  nor  Egypt 
followed  its  lead.)  In  July  1985,  SADR*s  position  in  the  OAU  became  entrenched:  the 
twenty^first  summit  meeting,  also  in  Addis  Ababa,  elected  SADR  to  one  of  eight 
ceremonial  vice-presidential  positions. 

Despite  the  tensions  engendered  between  Morocco  and  Algeria  by  the  OAU  events, 
both  countries  continued  to  keep  their  lines  of  communication  open  to  each  other,  as 
each  side  probed  for  signs  of  flexibility.  The  visits  of  Algeria's  Foreign  Minister  Talib 
Ibrahimi  to  Rabat  and  of  Morocco's  Minister  of  Information  to  Algiers  in  December 
1984  were  part  of  this  process.  So  were  King  Hasan's  conciliatory  words  about 
Algeria's  President  Benjedid: 

I  have  received  nothing  but  the  greatest  courtesy  from  piim].  Our  relations 
from  the  human  viewpoint  are  relations  of  mutual  respect.  If  all  my  adversaries 
were  as  proper  as  he  is,  1  think  many  things  would  be  sorted  out. 

Hasan  also  revealed  that  he  and  Benjedid  frequently  conversed  by  telephone.'^ 

On  different  dates  in  early  January,  Hasan*^  close  adviser,  Ahmad  Reida  Gudeira, 
and  Interior  Minister  Dris  Basri  visited  Algiers.  In  part,  these  contacts  were  necessary 
to  prevent  the  escalation  of  a  number  of  border  incidents  into  a  wider  confrontation.*'' 
More  important,  they  were  ancillaries  to  a  Tunisian  diplomatic  initiative  to  convene  a 
summit  meeting  of  the  five  Maghribian  Heads  of  State,  in  order  to  somehow  reconcile 
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the  two  competing  legional  groupiiigi  wtthin  a  single  **Gitater  Arab  Maghrib** 

framework. 

The  idea  for  an  all-Maghrib  summit  had  officially  been  raised  in  early  October  1984 
via  Tunisia's  ruling  Socialist  Destour  Party. '^^  Now.  in  early  1985,  both  Morocco  and 
Algeria  expressed  interest,  and  Tunisia  dispatched  Foreign  Minister  Beji  Caid  Essebsi 
on  a  Maghrib-wide,  four-nation  tour  to  advance  the  idea  and  to  speak  with  Arab 
League  Secretary-General  Klibi  as  well.  For  a  time,  it  appeared  thai  the  summit 
would  become  a  reality;  all  five  countries  agreed  in  principle  to  the  idea.''''  However, 
by  the  end  of  February,  prospects  lor  the  summit  had  receded,  apparently  having 
foundered  on  Moroccan-Algerian  differences  over  an  Algerian  proposal  to  create  an 
antoaomoiit  Saharan  entity  withm  the  ftaniework  of  a  greater  Moroccan  kingdom.  >  ^ 

No  farther  attempts  ivere  made  to  convene  an  all-Maghrib  summit,  and  Moroccan- 
Algerian  reUtions  remained  uneasy.  In  mid-July  1985  Morocco  announced  that  it 
had  arrested  two  armed  **Moroccan  nationals**  crossing  the  Algerian-Moroccan 
border  to  carry  out  acts  of  "terrorism  and  sabotage"  under  the  direction  of  the 
Algerian  military  services.  This  was,  said  the  Moroccan  Intmcnr  Minister,  part  of  a 
larger  plot  ot  Algerian-inspired  subversion.'"  The  Algerians  vehemently  denied  the 
"fabrication"  and  called  it  an  attempt  to  distract  the  attention  both  of  African  leaders 
on  the  eve  ot  the  OAU  summit  and  of  the  Moroccan  public,  burdened  by  their 
economic  woes.'** 

As  part  of  the  Casablanca  summit-sponsored  efforts  to  "purify  the  Arab 
atmosphere"  during  September  and  October  1985,  the  UAE's  President,  Shaykh 
Zayid  Ibn  Sultan  al-Nihayan,  attempted  to  mediate  between  Rabat  and  Algiers,  but  he 
achieved  Uttk.'^  At  the  UN  General  Assembfy  meeting  on  23  October  1985,  Morocco"^ 
Prinie  Minister  read  a  speech  in  which  Kiiig  Hasan  proclaimed  a  unilateral  cease-fire 
and  8  willingness  to  accept  a  UN-oiganiied  referendum  for  the  territoiy  in  January 
1986.  However,  the  UNIi  Decolonization  Committee  supported  Algeria*!^  insistence 
on  reaffirming  previous  OAU  and  UN  resolutions  in  favor  of  direct  Moroccan- 
Polisario  negotiations  and  the  right  of  the  Saharans  to  self-determination.  In  anger, 
Morocco  declared  that,  henceforth,  only  the  UN  Secretariat-General,  and  no  other 
UN  body,  would  be  considered  an  appropriate  agent  to  help  resolve  the  problem.'^*' 

Despite  Morocco's  setbacks  at  the  OAU  and  the  UN,  and  the  further  likelihood 
that  the  next  meeting  of  Non-Aligned  nations,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Zimbabwe  in 
September  1986,  would  also  admit  a  SADR  delegation.  Hasan  regarded  his  situation 
with  stoicism.  "Politics  is  like  agriculture",  he  told  an  interviewer.  "When  things  are 
not  ripe,  they  are  not  ripe;  when  they  are  ripe,  they  are**.'^'  In  point  of  fact,  he  could 
take  comfort  in  Moroccoli  improved  and  even  positive  rehttions  with  the  other 
Maghrib  states.  Its  ties  with  Tunisia  remained  firm;  its  relationship  with  Mauritania, 
the  third  partner  to  the  Algerian-Tunisian  1983  Friendship  and  Concord  Treaty, 
registered  improvement  after  yet  another  change  of  leadership  thereon  12  December 
1984.  While  the  new  head  of  the  ruling  Military  Committee  for  National  Salvation 
(CMSN),  Col.  Maayouia  Ould  Sid  Ahmad  Taya,  refused  to  withdraw  Mauritania's 
previous  diplomatic  recognition  of  SADR  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  142-43);  he  was 
mainly  interested  in  establishing  a  more  genuinely  neutral  stand  on  the  Western 
Sahara  conflict  in  order  to  concentrate  on  severe  economic  problems.  Thus, 
Mauritania's  diplomatic  relations  with  Morocco,  severed  in  March  1981,  were  restored 
in  April  1985.  (The  Saudi-mediated  l  a'if  agreement  of  June  1981,  which  was  to  have 
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restored  their  diplomatic  ties  —  see  MECS  1980-81,  p  214  —  had  never  been 
implemented.)  The  restoration  may  well  have  been  part  of  a  firmer  Mauritanian 
commitment  to  prevent  Polisario  from  launching  attacks  from  Mauritanian  territory 
against  Moroccan  torces  in  the  Western  Sahara.'^ 

No  less  significant,  at  the  end  of  1985,  was  the  continuation  of  the  surprising 
agreement  reached  between  Qadhdhafi  and  Hasan  in  August  1984  to  form  an  Arab- 
African  Union  (AAU);  apparently  the  benefits  derived  by  both  sides  outweighed  their 
very  sharp  differences  on  wider  Arab  issues.  Libya's  commitment  to  stop  supplying 
arms  to  Polisario  remained,  as  did  its  political  support  of  Morooco*^  positionJ^i  The 
AAU*^  joint  assembly  met  from  6-10  July  1985,  and  it  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning 

all  secessionist  tendencies,  the  policy  of  Balkanization  and  the  creation  of 
puppet  tribal  entities  in  the  Arab  world,  particularly  concerning  the  Sahara 
question. 

For  Qadhdhafi,  the  "union"  continued  to  have  value  as  well,  in  the  specific  Maghrib 
context,  it  helped  to  counterbalance  any  possible  isolation  accompanying  Libya's 
exclusion  from  the  Algenaii-lcd  grouping;  in  the  wider  Arab  setting,  it  was  a 
legitimizing  model  for  QadhdhalVs  unionist  approach  to  Arab  politics  (see  Conclusion, 
below). 

Only  limited  progress  was  made  in  building  an  organizational  shell**'  In  the 
meantime,  bilateral  cooperation  increased  in  a  number  of  areas.  Libya  was  interested 
in  Morocco'b  manufactured  goods,  agricultural  expertise  and  skilled  manpower;  in 
return,  Morocco  benefited  from  Libyan  oil  sales  and  monetary  aid.'^ 

In  foreign  policy,  each  country  displayed  an  interest  in  mediating  the  other's 
disputes.  Libya  was  r^K^rted  to  have  been  involved  in  Syria's  returning  its  Ambassador 
to  Morocco  in  the  spring  of  1985.  after  a  year  of  withholding  him  (on  the  reasons  for 
his  withdrawal,  see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  123-24).'*'^  In  turn,  Morocco  tried  to  assist  in 
easing  a  number  of  Libya's  bilateral  problems:  with  Chad"*^  and  France  (see  chapter 
on  Libya);  with  Iraq'^'  (see  above);  and  with  Tunisia  (see  immediately  below).  On 
all-Arab  issues  —  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict/peace  process 
—  they  agreed  to  disagree.  (For  Ubya*s  behavior  regarding  the  Casablanca  summit, 
see  above.) 

THE  LIBYAN-TUNISIAN  CRISIS 

For  at  least  twelve  years,  Libyan-Tunisian  relations  had  comprised  alternating  periods 

of  normalcy  and  crisis  (highlighted  by  the  ill-fated  Djerba  unity  declaration  of  1974 
[see  MECS  1981-82,  p  281,  note  286,  and  1982-83.  p  217]  and  the  uprising  of 
Libyan-backed  Tunisian  oppositionists  in  Gafsa  in  1980  [see  MECS  1979-80.  pp 
105-6,  208-9J).  In  I9S3-S4  a  number  of  incidents  marred  Tunisia's  purposeful  efforts 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  Maghrib  states  (see  MECS  19<S3-cS4,  p  144).  By  the  end  of 
1984,  however,  the  Tunisians  had  reason  to  be  cautiously  opiiinistic.  On  28-30 
December,  the  second  meeting  of  the  joint  Libyan- 1  unisian  Higher  COmmittee. 
chaired  by  Libyans  Secretary  of  the  General  Popular  Committee  Muhammad  al-Zaruq 
and  Tunisians  Prime  Minister  Muhammad  Mazali,  concluded  its  sessions  in  Tunis 
with  pledges  to  extend  their  bilateral  cooperation  in  a  number  of  areas,  including 
trade,  banking,  industrial  production,  agriculture,  communications,  education. 
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culture  and  sport.  The  committee'^  joint  communique  also  declared  that  Libya  would 
give  priority  to  Tunisian  workers  seeking  employment  there. 

By  the  spring,  however,  relations  were  again  deteriorating:  the  cooperation  process 
had  almost  completely  stopped  (despite  a  visit  to  Tripoli  by  Tunisia^  Foreign  Minister 
Essebsi);'^  Tunisia  had  been  angered  when  a  Libyan-established  radio  station  incited 
Tunisians  to  massacre  Tunisia's  Jewish  community,  and  to  seize  their  properQr(see 
chapter  on  Libya);  and,  most  important,  Libya  decided  to  reduce  its  dependence  on 
foreign  labor. 

The  resultant  expulsions,  catalyzed  primarily  by  Libya's  deteriorating  economic 
situation,  began  in  mid-summer,  and  by  late  September,  over  30,000  Tunisians  had 
been  sent  home.'^°  Although  some  reports  said  that  even  Syrian  workers  were  being 
asked  to  leave'^'  (only  Moroccans  and  Palestinians  were  exempt),  the  Tunisians 
claimed  that  they,  along  with  the  Egyptians  (see  chapter  on  Egypt)  were  being  singled 
out  for  especially  bad  treatment;  because  of  its  economic  woes,  Tunisia  found  the 
expulsion  particular^  painful 

In  the  Tunisian  view,  Libyan  action  was  part  of  a  broad  campaign  to  destabilize 
Tunisia;  the  Libyan  economy,  suffering  from  an  excess  of  foreign  labor,  was  no  more 
than  a  pretext  for  the  expulsions. '^^  As  evidence,  Tunisia  pointed  to  the  repeated 
penetrations  of  its  airspace  by  the  Libyan  Air  Force, the  massing  of  Libyan  troops 
along  their  common  border,'^'*  subversive  activities  by  Libyan  officials  in  Tunisia  and 
the  uncovering  of  a  three-man  gang  of  saboteurs,  who  were  led  by  a  Libyan  police 
sergeant,  and  who  had  infiltrated  Tunisia.''*  Tunisia's  actions  in  response  to  the 
expulsions  occurred  in  stages  of  steadily  increasing  tension  during  August-September 
1985.  It  reintroduced  visa  requirements  for  Libyans  and  closed  the  Libyan  cultural 
center  in  Tunis;'^^  it  declared  thirty  Libyan  diplomats,  at  least  some  of  whom  were 
posted  to  Arab  League  headquarters  in  Tunis,  personae  non  gratae  for  carrying  out 
actions  contrary  to  their  diplomatic  status;'^  it  expelled  the  JANA  correspondent  in 
Tunis;  it  also  expeUed  Libyan  aurline  employees;!^  it  closed  the  Libyan  consulate  in 
Sfax,*^  the  two  Libyan  schools  in  Tunisia,  and  the  Tunisian  school  in  Tripoli;  and  it 
recalled  all  Tunisians  remaining  under  contract  in  Libya. The  final  move  came  on 
26  September,  after  the  discovery  of  a  letter-bomb  campaign  against  Tunisian 
journalists,  organized  through  the  Libyan  diplomatic  mission  and  other  official 
Libyan  institutions  in  Tunisia  ("havens  for  terrorism,  spying  and  sabotage"):  Tunisia 
severed  its  diplomatic  relations  with  Libya. It  also  withdrew  authorization  for  the 
operation  of  Libyan  Arab  Airlines  and  suspended  Tunis  Air  flights  to  Libya. i^- 

Morocco  and  Kuwait  attempted  to  mediate  the  crisis;  Iraq  immediately  began 
recruiting  1 ,500  Tunisian  workers. "^^  Most  important  by  far  was  that,  throughout  the 
crisis,  Algeria  stood  foursquare  behind  Tunisia;  Algerian-Libyan  relations  dipped 
accordingly. 

The  Tunis-Algiers  relationship  had  deepened  steadily  since  the  May  1983  signing  of 
their  Friendship  and  Concord  Treaty;  it  had  received  a  boost  from  the  sixth  session  of 
their  Supreme  Joint  Cooperation  Committee,  chaired  by  their  respective  Foreign 
Ministenand  held  in  Algiers  on  29-30  June  1 985. The  onset  of  Tunisia's  crisis  with 
Libya  now  resulted  in  a  flurry  of  high-level  consultations.  Benjedid  visited  Tunis  on  2 
September  and  10  October  (the  latter  visit  followed  immediately  after  the  Israeli 
bombing  of  PLO  headquarters).  More  formal  and  comprehensive  talks  were  held 
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during  Tunisian  Prime  Minister  Mazaii's  visit  to  Algiers  on  28-30  September;  Mazali 
used  the  occasion  to  thank  Algeria  for  its  **fratemal,  solidarist  and  spontaneous 
stance,**  citing  Benjedid^  commitment  to  Tunisia  **for  better  or  worse**.'*^ 

Their  increased  cooperation  extended  to  the  military  sphere  as  well;  Mazali  stated 
confidently  that  Algeria  would  not  stand  idly  by  if  Tunisia  were  faced  with  a  frontal 
Libyan  attack.  "Tunisia^,  he  said,  not  Chad" '^^  Neither  Algeria  nor  Tunisia 
provided  details  about  the  content  of  their  high-level  militaiy  exchanges  during  the 
fall  of  1985.  According  to  one  Gulf  newspaper,  their  new  cooperation  included 
Algeria's  installing  a  sophisticated  missile  defense  system  to  protect  Tunisian  airspace 
and  territorial  waters.'^-  A  Western  source  went  further.  On  one  occasion,  it  reported 
a  secret  Algerian  campaign  to  destabilize  Libya  (this  was  denied  by  Algeria). '^^  On 
another,  >t  spoke  of  Algerian  troop  movements  along  the  Libyan  border,  which  had 
prompted  Qadhdhafi  to  relocate  his  troops  some  forty  kilometers  away  in  order  to 
avoid  an  incident.  Algerian  movements,  stated  the  report,  were  undertaken  follow  ing 
the  visit  of  an  uttnamed  A  Ige  rian  official  to  Cairo; '  the  report  seemed  to  have  at  least 
some  substance,  inasmuch  as  Algerian-Egyptian  relations  had  generally  improved 
(see  section  on  Egypt  and  the  Arab  world,  above).  Nonetheless,  this  tantalizing 
possible  realignment  of  Arab  coalitions  remained  unconfirmed.'^ 

By  the  end  of  November,  the  tension  caused  in  the  r^on  by  the  Libyan-Tunisian 
crisis  had  diminished.'^'  However,  regional  realities  were  very  different  from  the  ideal 
professed  by  all  —  the  building  of  the  "Greater  Arab  Maghrib^'^^ 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  close  of  1985,  the  general  state  of  the  Arab  world  was  largely  the  same  as  it  had 
been  since  the  late  1970s:  fragmented,  filled  with  myriad  contradictory  interests  and 
lacking  a  single  center  of  gravity.  One  consequence  of  this  prolonged  condition  was 
that  expressions  of  attitudes  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  inter-Arab  actions 
covered  an  unusually  broad  spectrum.  They  ranged  from  open  violations  of  old 
taboos  to  the  reassertion  of  **unionist**  principles  of  a  much  earlier  period.  Among  the 
first  must  be  reckoned  both  King  Husayn*s  more  forthright  assertions  of  the  need  tO 
reach  apolitical  settlement  with  Israel,  as  well  as  King  Hasan's  voiced  willingness  to 
meet  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres. A  comparable  assertion  was  made  by  a 
Saudi  commentator,  venting  widespread  Arab  anger  towards  Syria  and  Libya  for 
supporting  Iran:  in  comparison  to  them,  he  wrote,  Egypt  s  having  made  peace  with 
Israel  was  a  far  smaller  violation  of  collective  Arab  norms. 

In  a  further  "deviation"  from  accepted  Arab  norms,  separate  sub-regional  interests 
reasserted  themselves,  even  in  contexts  hitherto  almost  exclusively  pan-Arab.  Thus, 
the  Syrian  government  newspaper  Tishrin^  in  a  critique  of  the  Casablanca  summitli 
treatment  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  stated  with  rare  frankness  that  'Yrom  the 
viewpoint  of  histoiy,  geography  and  struggle,  Palestine  is  southern  Syriaand  Palestine 
is  the  two  banks  of  the  River  Jordan".'*^ 

Only  Qadhdhafi  failed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  current  realities.  **I  am  at  a 
crossroads",  he  told  an  interviewer.  "I  sec  the  Arab  nation  drowning  in  differences 
and  I  see  states  replacing  a  nation".''''*  The  solution  he  offered  the  Arab  world  was  a 
"federated  union,  in  which  existing  regimes  would  be  preserved  under  the  framework 
of  a  unionist  ministerial  council,  with  a  rotating  chairmanship".'''^  This,  he  said,  was 
"Noah's  way",  the  "assembl[ingj  of  all  the  contradictions  in  one  ship  and  sail[ing]  it  to 
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safety".  The  alternaiivc,  he  continued,  was  "Bismarck's  way.. .The  Arab  nation  [would 
have]  to  endure  surgery,  which  [would]  involve  much  blood,  sweat  and  victims,  until 
the  nations  [were]  united**.'** 

Qadhdhafi^  ideological  isolation  was  emphasized  by  the  proliferation  of  bilateral 
committees  between  many  Arab  states;  more  than  ever,  'joint  Arab  action"  was 
tmderstood  to  mean  inter-state  cooperation.  Yet  Arab  divisions  remained,  and  the 
committees*  very  existence  (or  absence)  provided  a  vivid  mapping  of  inter-Arab 
conflicts.  So  did  the  Casablanca  summit:  officially  an  all-Arab  gathering,  it  was  in  fact 
not  whole. 

Bruce  Maddy-Wcteman 


APPENDIX  1:  FINAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
THIRTEENTH  ARAB  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

(Issued  m  Casablanca  on  9  August  1985) 

la  the  Name  of  Cod.  the  compastionue,  the  merciful: 

The  summit  conference  convened  in  an  exiraordmary  tcuion  in  CUiMlMt  dtttias  the  psriod  7<9  AMfMt  IMS,  at  ihe 
iavhation  of  His  Majesty  King  Hasan  II.  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Incomotidation  of  the  solidarity  among  the  Arab  states,  artd  m  strengthening  the  march  (rfjoini  Arab  action  Ofl  the  basis  of  tbe 
priadpiat  of  tha  Chailar  of  the  Arab  League  and  the  Leagued  deditom  and  the  treatica  concluded  within  the  Lxaguc% 
firaawwork,  the  conference  studied  the  most  important  current  Arab  issues  in  an  atmosphere  of  fraternity  and  understanding. 

The  confereace  devoted  all  its  attention  to  the  issue  of  clearing  the  Arab  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  tigniTicance  of  this  issue. 
And  within  tliitlplMM»  the  conference  reafTiran  In  bdid^  in  the  necessity  of  solidarity  among  the  Arab  states,  particularly  inthete 
difTicult  circunutanccs  which  require  ihe  mohiliration  of  the  efforts  of  the  nation  and  the  disregarding  [of]  the  differences, 
whatever  these  may  be,  among  un  iiiatcs  in  order  to  face  up  to  the  decisive  period  whKh  it  is  passing  through.  The  conference 
tfaclaies  lis  f«U  ooauaitaMiit  to  all  clauses  of  the  Charter  of  Arab  Solidarity  triikh  w 

inCasablanca  in  September  1465  I  he  conference  entrusts  the  following  committees,  which  consist  of  a  numberofOMBbcrilMCi 
and  the  i>ccrctary-Ocncral  ol  the  Arab  League  to  work  for  solving  the  differences  among  some  brothers. 
A  ceaMBiuaa  triikh  eoMtatt  of  the  Kiag'Mi  of  Saudi  AtaMa  uA  the  TinUan  acpaMk  viH  atriwe  to  bdw  aboat 

reconciliation  between  the  Hashemiie  Kingdom  of  Jordan  and  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  between  the  Iraqi  Republic  and  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic.  A  committee  consisting  ol  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  the  U  AE  and  the  Islamic  Repubbc  of  Mauritama 
Trin  nitirj  in  brim        funnBrillallna  liintiiia  ihn  Iraqi  fiiiiiilillf  anil  ihr  Tnriiliil  rrnpliil  1  Hijran  rtrrii  fMiahirijji  Mil 

helween  Ihe  Pl.O  and  the  Socialist  People's  Libyan  Arab  Jamahirivva 

I  be  committees  shall  submit  their  reports  to  the  coafcrciKc  chairman.  His  Majesty  King  Hasan  11.  The  confefCMecaOaoathe 
bntlher*  to  iwpoad  to  theK  effona  te  a  traa  tpMt  of  Arab  frileniiy. 

With  regard  to  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  and  after  hin  inp  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Gulf,  the  conference  ntnc^  with  extreme 
anxiety  and  pain  the  continuation  of  this  wax,  with  all  the  greM  htman  losses  and  costly  material  damage  this  war  u  causing  to 
hatheMeaaodthcdaiiSBraiBtiiiaolthiataaf  poieiasfaraathet^pioii%ietwMtiy«^iybility  aadpioepciiiyaBdailbf  aa^wrtdpfoite 
and  security  are  concerned 

I  he  conference  expresses  lu  strong  condemnation  ol  and  its  profound  regret  tor  Iran's  insutencc  on  continuing  the  war  and 
ita|iaf  owMtadtaAif  motlMroo  lfa^»aiWihninthapfBceittopciieifamiibottiaf,o<ciipyHitaiiiioiyaadiwpaiaitiOBinyiil 

over  it,  thus  defying  the  foundations  of  International  Law,  international  conventions,  and  ihr  IN  Ch.irtcr  and  resolutions  .md 
disregarding  all  the  various  peaceful  efforts  and  the  Iraqi  initiatives  that  aun  at  haltmg  the  fighting  and  tinding  a  just,  honorable 
aad  paanAil  lohMioo  thnwsh  miffiiatioM,  s»»M»wi«tS  ^  lin^  rillMs  of  both  aidat  aad  wiaWhbins  |oo<lHMDiboriy 
relations  between  tbtaii, to caimtlttnik of  MMrity  and  iMbili^  ill 
Islamic  nations. 

TTtaeowfMaacerealliriaaoothkoeeaebwttaadhereaeeiothefeeohitioaoflhaFBaaaoMritcaoi^^ 
Arab  attitude  towards  this  war.  and  the  commitments  which  are  consequential  omlliimolthMIMiaC«BldaBCClrithAltid<6of 
the  Chaiur  of  the  Arab  League  and  Article  2  of  the  Joint  Arab  Defense  Pact 

The  ooahaaafleNaflirata  the  appeal  oMde  by  the  MfariMerial  Cooacil  of  the  Arab  LaogiM 

OO  MManilN(4,  to  Iran  to  immcdi.iicl>  .idhrrc  to  the  decisions  of  cease-fire  and  respond  to  the  peace  tnitiaiilO.  The  conference 
MiBnM  wmm  that  Iran's  conunuauoo  ol  the  war  against  Iraq  cannot  help  but  make  the  Arab  states  iwoniidw  their  relations 
wilhIwwaiidtaiwthaMCBwatyaiepatoiiBplewentthh. 

The  confcreMedaBlini  its  rcsnisc  lo  mobili/e  all  efforts  in  order  \o  pui  a  speedy  end  to  the  fighting  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  in  oader  to  reach  a  peaceful,  just  and  honorable  solution  to  the  conflict.  The  conference  calls  on  the  committee 
aMf«Med  with  foOetHat  tip  the  dawalopaMM  of  the  «w  between  Iraq  aad  Iran  to 
connection  in  the  light  of  the  duties  it  has  been  entrusted  with 

The  conference  discussed  the  situation  in  the  Horn  of  Alrica  and  reaffirmed  iheneseMity  of  imptemcnting  the  lesolutMKi  of  the 
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twctfth  Arab  tuninit  conference  on  this  issue.  The  conference  charges  the  Secretary-General  with  the  SHbpnarioa  of  a  Rpott  to 
the  next  Anb  •onimit  cooferenoe  regarding  the  extent  of  the  implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  discussion  of  the  various  developmenu  which  the  Palestinian  issue  is  going  through,  the 
conference  heard  adeiailed  explanation  from  H  is  MajcsiN  ICmg  Husayn  of  the  Hasbemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  and  brother  Yasir 
'Arafat.  Chairman  of  the  PLO,  regardmg  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  Agreement  which  was  signed  in  Amman  on  1 1  Febmaiy 
I98S.  I  he  conference  recorded  with  full  appreciation  the  detailed  explanations  submitted  by  His  Majesty  King  Husaya  and 
brother  Yasir  'Arafat  about  the  compatibility  between  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  action  plan  and  the  Fez  Plan,  and  considers  it 
an  action  plan  for  implementing  the  Arab  peace  plan  for  the  realization  of  a  peaceful,  just  and  comprehensive  settlement 
guaranteeing  the  withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  occupation  forces  from  all  the  occupied  Arab  territories,  at  the  forefront  of  which  is 
Holy  Jerasalem.  and  the  regaining  of  the  firm  national  rights  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people.  And  after  dealing  with  this  inueia 
an  extensive  study,  from  all  aspect!.,  the  confcrenceconfimtltheneed  to  conitnae  the  collective  Arab  adherence  to  the  ipiiil, 
principles  and  resolutions  of  the  Fez  summit  conference. 

The  conference  connnttf  hi  previous  resolutions  concerning  Ihe  Palestine  problem  and  its  backing  and  support  of  the  PLO  in 
its  capacity  as  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people.  It  alsoconflrms  the  right  of  the  Palcttiniaa  people  to  the 
independence  of  its  national  decision  and  not  to  allow  any  side  to  interfere  in  iu  internal  affairs.  The  conference  considers  [that] 
the  boMIOf  of  an  iniernaiional  conference  wuhm  the  framework  of  the  UN  faciMialea  the  achievement  of  peace  in  the  Arab 
region,  with  the  presertce  and  participation  of  the  USSR,  the  US,  and  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  with 
the  presence  and  participation  of  the  PLO,  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people  alongside  the  other 
concerned  parties. 

The  confefenoe  salutes  the  steadfastness  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people  in  the  oecupicd  Arab  areas  and  their  graanmatniigle 
against  the  foroee  of  Israeli  occupation,  and  the  conference  affirms  iu  coiuBitiMflS  to  supponiog  this  aieadflMMn  aad  lie 
development  tocoaffonitheexpamioniM  plant  which  leek  10  Judaiie  Palestinian  terriuiiy  and  lead^ 
people  homeksa. 

The  conference  aflirms  its  condemnation  of  the  terrorist  and  racist  practices  of  the  Israeli  occupation  authoriliei  in  OCBMpiad 
Anb  and  Palestiaian  territories  and  it  appeals  to  world  public  opinion  to  support  the  Palestinian  and  Arab  people  in  thdr 
fCSistaace  to  these  practices  which  contradict  international  laws,  and  human  rigfails.  It  also  appeab  tO  the  world  coaminiuqr  to 
take  practical  measures  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Zionist  practices. 

It  aCTirms  previous  commitmenu  to  giving  material  political  and  nwdia  SUppOft  for  the  PI  O  the  sole  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  leader  of  their  struggle  to  recover  their  usurped  rights.  Regarding  the  suffering 
endured  by  the  Palestinian  camps  after  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1 982 and  the  massacres  and  slaughters  that  ensued:  in 
order  to  guaid  against  the  dangers  of  displacement  and  destitution  which  thfealenihe  Palestinian  existence  in  those  camps;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  this  existence  and  the  righu  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  work  and  movemeat  and  to  itrcnftbea 
Lebanese-Palestinian  fraternal  lies,  the  conference  calls  on  the  UbancaeOoveramBHlaBdllMiPLOtocooperattaadeooidinaie 
between  them  m  uhaieverconoentt  Palestinian  afT^n  and  proleeu  the  PaleiliniancanipsHi  Lebanon,  in  aceordaaoe  with  the 
agreemenu  concluded  between  them. 

The  conference  also  stresses  that  it  will  strive  to  implement  the  Rsoiuliaas  which  the  Arab  League  Council  adopted  at  itt 
emergency  session  OA  S  and  9  Jme  I98S. 

The  confereaoecxpnssescxtfeme  concern  about  the  wasaninBeondiiions  in  the  Lebanon,  in  a  manner  which  threatens  the 
fate  aiid  unity  of  LdiaiiBse  soil  and  people.  The  conftttneeafHnMtiM>  it  sriyawitt  aad  swppqrtte 
Government  to  oppose  the  plans  which  seek  to  dismember  and  partition  LctanoB  and  in  ofder  to  enable  Lebanon  to  eliminale 
the  sectarian  sediiioB  which  is  manipuhued  by  the  hostile  forces. 

The  conference  also  affims  the  importance  of  a  stable  Lebanon  and  the  need  to  preserve  its  unity  and  security  and  the  end  of 
Israeli  occupation  of  all  its  territory. 

Committed  to  the  principles  in  which  the  Arab  nation  believes  and  inspired  by  iu  civilization  and  decp-rooied  origin  and 
aadBBttia^kNitthecoBfeiam  strongly  condeoMSlecrariniaaniu 

inside  and  oiitaide  the  occupied  Arab  areas  Jt  ooMiden  that  reaoitint  to  tenvrism  docs  not  iim  panlld  wtah 
humanity. 

It  calls  for  adhereneetotbc  prmciples  of  justice  to  adiieve  the  objectives  and  defend  the  national  rights  relying  on  legitimate 
means  which  have  been  upheld  by  international  charters. 

The  conference  requesu  His  M^ty  King  Hasan  II  —  chairman  of  the  confacncc  —  to  continue  with  his  contacu  in 
international  arena  to  explain  Arab  issues,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  anticipated  meeting  of  the  US  and  Soviet 
Presidents,  so  that  the  two  Great  Powers  may  be  aware  of  the  position  of  the  Arab  states  toward  all  the  ii«ues.  particularly  those 
which  concern  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  comprehensive  peace  in  the  ME.  The  conference  reviewed  with  great  concern  the 
latest  developmenu  in  South  Africn  and  the  actt  of  repression,  tyranay,  terror  and  racial  discrininalion  to  which  the  people  of 
South  Africa  are  exposed.  It  also  reviewed  the stniggboflhepcopicofNawibtatoachicwe their mdepsiideBce  Mid  lawwjgniy  in 
accordance  with  the  UN  resolutions. 

Proceeding  from  firm  belief  in  the  principles  of  Arab-AfHean  cooperation.  tbeeoofereneeeBdancs  itt  previoos  resolnlioas  in 
this  connection  and  renews  its  support  for  the  struggle  which  is  being  waged  by  the  peoples  (rf South  Aftka  and  Naadbia for 
freedom  and  independence,  sovereignty  and  complete  implementation  of  UN  resolutions. 

At  the  end  of  hs  meetings,  wUch  had  taken  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  solidarity,  f raiemhy  and  awareness  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  stage  through  which  the  Arab  nation  is  living,  the  conference  expresses  its  high  appreciation  for  the  genuine  cffnrts  His 
Maiesty  King  Hasan  11  made  to  convene  this  conference  and  to  run  iu  work  wisely,  thus  eiuunng  its  success  and  amval  at 

Theoonfeimoe  also  thanks  lin  Majesty  Kin^i  Hasan  II  for  the  welcome  and  hospitality  accorded,  and  the  great  Moroccan 
people  for  thewarm  welcome,  it  prays  to  God  Almighty  to  grant  our  Arab  nation  the  means  of  invulnerability,  glory  and  victory. 
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NOTES 

For  the  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  see  "List 
of  Sonnet**.  Only  in  the  case  of  moie  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  phwe  of 
publication  noted  here. 

1.  yr.  10  January  —  DR.  10  January;  al-Ra  V,  1 1  January  198S. 

2.  Al-  Musiaqhal.  26  January  DR.  29  Januar\  I9S5.  The  Fgyptian  media  were  highh 
critical  of  Klibis  concern  with  the  Syrian  position,  his  denial  that  Iraq  and  others  had 
called  for  a  summit  to  return  Egypt  to  the  League  and  his  statement  that  Egypt  would  first 
have  to  fulfill  certain  conditions.  {Al'Aknmt,  2  February;  Ruz  ai-Yustf,  II  February 

1985). 

3.  R.  Dama&cus,  9  January  —  S  WB,  1 1  January;  Tishrin^  quoted  by  SANA,  29  June  —  DR,  1 
July  1985. 

4.  One  source  held  that  al-Shar's  walkout  had  been  based  on  a  point  of  order  that  *Arafat,as 
Chairman  of  the  PLO  s  E\ecuti\e  Committee,  was  not  entitled  to  speak  at  a  conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  Another  stated  that  al-Shar*  had  insisted  that  'Arafat  speak  not  from 
the  presidium  but  from  the  seat  of  the  PLO  delegation.  (KUNA,  8  June  —  DR,  10  June; 

al-Majalla,  14  June  1985.) 

5.  KlINA.  9  June  DR,  10  June;  for  Syrian  satisfaction  with  the  omission  of  any  direct 
mention  of  Amalt  see  al-Shar' 's  departure  statement  from  1  unis,  R.  Damascus,  10  June  — 
DR,  10  June  1985. 

6     MAP,  1 1  June  -  DR.  13  June  1985. 

7.  't/Aar,  24  June  1985. 

8.  IN  A,  29  June  -  DR,  1  July  1985. 

9.  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Voice  of  the  Mountain,  18  June,  R.  Damascus,  18  June  — 

DR,  18.  19  June  1985. 

10.  M  AP,  9  July      DR,  1 1  July;  JT.  18  July      DR,  19  July  1985. 

11.  One  source  slated  that  King  Husayn's  consenting  to  the  summit's  discussing  his  agreement 
with  *Arafat  in  light  of  the  Fez  Plan  (transmitted  by  Jordan's  Chief  of  the  Royal  Court 
Marwan  al-Qasim  on  25  July)  was  decisive  in  Hasan"!  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 

summit.  (Al-Qahas,  int  ed.  30  July  1985.) 

12.  R.  Rabat,  27  July  —  DR.  29  July  1985. 

13.  JANA,  6  August  —  DR.  7  August  1985. 

14.  One  source  stated  that  a  last-minute  telephone  conversation  between  Hasan  and  Saudi 
Arabia's  King  Fahd  had  decided  the  matter;  Hasan  believed  that  he  had  obtained  Fahd% 
promise  to  attend.  {MM,  19  August  1985.) 

15.  R.  Rabat,  7  August  —  DR,  8  August  1985. 

16.  For  text  of  the  summit  s  fmal  communique  see  Appendix  1. 

17.  Al-Dustur,  London.  19  August  1985 

18.  Interview  with  al-Rifa'i,  R.  Anmian,  14  August  —  DR,  14  August  1985. 

19.  R.  Amman,  8  Aitgust  —  DR,  8  August  1985. 

20.  Al-Qabas,  10  August  1985. 

21.  R.  Rabat.  10  August  -  DR,  12  August  I9H5 

22.  Ai-Dustur,  London,  19  August;  Monday  Morning,  12-18  August  1985. 

23.  R.  Rabat,  10  August  —  DR,  12  August  1985. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Al-Dustur,  London,  19  August  1985. 

26.  See  Appendix  1. 

27.  Fahd,  he  said,  bad  begged  off  at  the  last  moment,  due  to  hit  duties  connected  with  the 
pilgrimage  season.  Aoccwdingto  Hasan.  Saddam  Husayn  had  stayed  home  due  to  rqiorts 

of  new  Iranian  troop  concentrations.  Qadhdhafi  had  explained  that  as  he  was  not 
committed  to  the  Fez  resolutions  (Libya  had  been  the  sole  absentee  from  the  1 982  summit), 
there  was  no  purpose  <rfhis  attendingadiscusaion  of  the  Hus^yn-'Arafat  agreement  in  light 
of  the  Fez  Plan.  *That  is  logical***  Hasan  had  replied.  (R.  Rabat,  10  August  —  DR,  12 
August  1985.) 
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28.  For  Syrian  Faniq  al-Shac*1s  acknowledgment  of  the  important  efforts  which  ^'some  Arab 
brethren**  at  Casablanca  made  to  prevent  any  deviations  from  the  Fez  consensus,  the 

minimum  Syrian  position,  see  Damascus  TV.  20  October  DR.  21  October;  foran  earlier 
attack  on  the  summit's  assertion  that  the  Hu&ayn-' Arafat  Agreement  was  compatible  with 
the  Fez  resolutions,  see  R.  Damascus,  1 1  August  —  DR,  12  August  1985. 

29.  R.  Damascus,  25  August     DR,  26  August  1985. 

30.  Al-Ahram,  1 8  September,  'Ukaz,  reported  by  iNA,  20  September,  at-Usbu'  al-'Arabi,  7 

October  1985. 

31.  Al-Majalla,  25  September;  interview  with  Iraq'k  Foreign  Minister,  Tariq  *Aztz,  a/- 

Hawadith,  11  September  —  DR,  30  September  1985. 

32.  Interview  with  Iraq's  Defense  Minister,  Gen  Adnan  Khayrallah.  Kitll  al-'Arah,  27 
November;  Ruz  al-  Yusuf,  8  December,  quoted  by  INA,  8  December  ~  DR,  1 1  December 
1985. 

33.  According  to  Tariq  'Aziz,  the  Syrians  insisted  that  the  next  meeting  be  between  their 
respective  Defense  Ministers,  without  any  prior  preparation,  while  the  Iraqis,  refusing  to 
repeat  the  first  experience,  favored  preparatory  talks  with  third-party  participation.  (Al- 
Majalla,  1 1  December  1985.)  For  an  Iraqi  newspaper's  bitter  attack  on  SyriaS  continued 
weakness  in  the  face  of  Israeli  military  preponderance,  see  al-77bawra,  Raghdari,  25 
November  1985.) 

34.  Following  meetings  in  New  York  between  reconciliation  committee  members  and  between 
the  Ubyan  and  Iraqi  Foidin  Ministers,  a  jmnt  meeting  of  Libyan  and  Iraq  i  representatives. 
King  Hasan,  Klibi  and  the  Presidents  of  Mauritania  and  the  UAE  was  held  in  Rabat  on  14 
November  1985.  The  committee  also  attempted  to  reconcile  Libya  and  the  PI  O  In  late 
December,  a  Libyan  commentator  referred  to  the  failure  of  the  committee's  efforts,  noting 
Libyan  refusal  to  halt  its  propaganda  campaigns  against  Iraq  and  the  PLO.  (JANA,  27 
December  —  SWB,  30  December  19K5.) 

35.  Interview  with  Faruq  al-Shar'.  al-HinMn/iih,  12  October  —  DR,  15  October  1984. 

36.  Sawt  al-Sha'b,  25  July      DR,  27  July  1985. 

37.  Al-BoTth,  7  July,  quoted  by  SANA,  7  July  —  DR,  8  July,  TIMn^  8  July,  quoted  by  R. 

Damascus.  8  July  ^  DR,  10  July  1985. 

38.  The  Observer,  I  December     DR.    December  1985. 

39.  R.  Monte  Carlo.  10  December  —  SWB,  12  December  1985. 

40.  Ai-Sharq  al-A  wsat,  1 7  September,  Tbkrin,  22  September,  quoted  by  AFP,  22  September; 

al-Nahar  Arab  Rtpori  and  Memo,  27  September  1985. 

41.  SflH7  fl/-S/ia7>,  22  October     DR.  22  October  1985. 

42.  SPA,  21  October  -  DR,  22  October  1985. 

43.  Cast  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  al-Rifa*i,  King  Husayn^  declaration  was  a 

sharp  attack  on  Islamic  extremism.  He  condemned  the  "evils  of.. .corrupt  people...  planning 
darkly  to  divide  ranks,  fan  sedition  and  dismember  the  [Jordanian]  nation  through  the 
politicizaiion  ol  the  true  religion  and  the  exploitation  of  the  meaning  of  the  noble  good,  the 
base  of  Islam,  with  political  considerations**.  (Amman  TV,  10  November  —  SWB,  12 
November  1985.) 

44.  R.  Damascus  commentarv.  1 1  November     DR,  12  November  1985. 

45.  SANA,  13  November  -  DR,  14  November  1985. 

46.  The  one  addition  to  the  December  communique  concerned  Lebanon,  whidi  was  important 

to  Syria.  It  called  for  support  of  Lebanon's  "independence,  sovereignty,  Arabism  and 
territorial  integrity"  and  of  the  "valiant  Lebanese  national  resistance"  confronting  Israel 
and  Its  "agents  '  in  South  Lebanon.  It  also  insisted  on  Israel's  complete,  immediate  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  the  rest  of  Lebanese  territory  and  on  the  achieving  of 
national  accord  among  all  the  Lebanese  factions**.  (PETRA-JNA,  II  December— SWB^ 
13  December  1985  ) 

47.  Al-Dusiur,  Amman,  1  January  —  DR,  2  January  1986. 

48.  Interview  with  Saddam  Husayn,     Watm  ol-' Arabia  12*18  October  —  DR,  12  October 

1984. 

49.  On  21  January  I9K5.  the  Arab  1  eague's  seven-member  committee,  charged  by  the  March 
1984  emergency  Arab  League  Council  session  with  following  up  developments  in  the  war, 
and  in  particular  with  persuading  non- Arab  countries  to  cease  their  dealings  with  Iran, 
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reaffirmed  previous,  albeit  conditional  Arab  resolutions  to  that  effect.  (IN  A,  21  January  — 
DR,  22  January  198S.) 

50.  Interview  with  First  Deputy  Premier  Taha  Yano  Ramadan, a^M;/Sfflla,  lS-21  Dectmlier 

—  DR.  21  December  1984. 

51.  Interview  with  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aiu,  al-Siyasa,  5  January  1986. 

52.  For  a  declaration  of  Syrian  continuing  efforts  in  that  direction,  lee  interview  with  Foreign 
Minister  Faruq  al-Shar*,  al-Hawadith,  12  October     DR,  15  October  1984. 

53.  Khaddam's  efforts  were  accompanied  by  periodic  reports  of  new  mediating  initiatives  (e.g., 
al-Sharq  al-Awsat,  9  November;  al-Mustaqbal^  17  November;  Akhbar  al-Khalij,  23 
November  —  DR,  26  November  1984.)  According  to  one  Arab  source,  efforts  by  Yastr 
'Arafat  to  play  a  mediating  role  were  rejected  by  Iran,  as  a  result  of  Syrian  pressure 

(Al-Tadamun,  ^  November  I9S4  ) 

54.  These  relations  were  elaborated  un  by  Chedli  Benjedid:  with  Iran,  they  were  of  "long 
Standing...  especially  since  the  victory  of  the  Islamic  revolution  there**;  with  Iraq,  they  were 
"very  good",  despite  the  fact  that  Algeria  did  not  concur  with  Iraq^**faith  in  racial  alliance. 
We  believe  in  alliance  to  serve  the  common  destiny  and  culture**.  (Interview  with  Benjedid, 
al-Ahram,  int  ed,  1  November  —  DR,  6  November  1985. 

55.  At-  Watm,  5  February;  Af^  Timer,  1 1  February — DR,  13  February  1965.  Ai-MusuiqM 
(9  February  1985)  reported  that  France  was  also  invohwd  in  the  n^otiations. 

56.  Al-Sahah,  8  Februarv  1985. 

57.  ^y4/),  11  February  1985. 

58.  R.  Damascus,  21  March  —  DR,  22  March  1965. 

59.  R.  Damascus, 26  March— SWB,  28  March  1985.  The  Comicil%afiirmation  un  28  March 

of  "full  solidarity.,  with  Iraq  in  its  legitimate  defense  of  its  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  ",  and  of  the  need  to  exert  further  efforts  to  bring  about  a  "peacef  ul,just 
and  honorable  solution  to  the  conflict**,  was  bland  enou^  for  the  Syrians  to  swallow.  (R. 
Riyadh,  26  March  —  DR.  27  March  1986.) 

60.  Moves  in  this  direction  had  first  been  initiated  in  response  to  Jordan's  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Hgypt.  According  to  a  document  obtained  by  a  Saudi  publication,  Syrian 
contacts  with  Ubya,  Algeria,  the  PDRY,  'Arafat^  Palestinian  opponents  and  various 
Lebanese  groups  were  intended  to  creaiea**strategic  command  for  national  action*",  witha 
focus  on  promoting  an  alternative  Palestinian  leadership  and  heightened  armed  action  in 
South  Lebanon  against  Israel.  The  Algerians  and  South  Yemenis  were  said  to  be 
unenthuriastic.  {Al-MitfaUa,  10  November  1964.)  However,  Algeria  did  concurrently 
accede  to  Syrian  pressure  not  to  host  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  PNC.  As  further  bait  to 
Algiers,  Damascus  apparently  offered  military  aid  to  the  Polisario  forces  fighting  in  the 
Western  Sahara  (MENA,  9  November  1984;  see  section  on  Maghrib  affairs). 

61.  >4l>Maw9^«^'i4rafrl,  25  Match  1965. 

62.  Among  the  condnned  obstacles  were  the  question  of  Iranian  adherence  to  a  pan-Arab{!] 
Front  and  the  nature  of  Palestinian  participation.  (Al-Sharq  al-Awsai.  2  April  —  DR,  3 
April  1 985.)  One  report  raised  the  possibility  that  the  anti-' Arafat  ex-Speaker  of  the  PNC, 
Khalid  al-Fahum,  was  to  be  invited.  (Al-Bayan,  26  March  1985.)  In  both  cases,  it  seems 
that  Algeria  was  the  main  opponent  of  Syria's  designs,  in  line  with  its  small  but 
unmistakable  steps  towards  the  center  of  the  inter-Arab  spectrum  (e.g.,  a  new  flexibility 
towards  Egypt  —  see  section  on  Egypt  and  the  Arab  world;  and  a  warming  of  ties  with  the 
US)  and  with  its  continued  differences  with  Libya  (see  section  on  Maghrib  affairs).  By  the 
fall  of  1985,  the  Steadfastness  Front,  in  Algerian  minds,  was  no  longer  relevant  to  current 
regional  circumstances  (Interview  with  Benjedid,  Ruz  al-Yusuf.  30  September  1985.) 
Qadhdhafi.  for  his  part,  claimed  that  the  20  March  meeting  was  being  called  to  discuss  his 
own  unity  proposals,  not  a  revival  of  the  Steadfastaest  Front  (Imnnriew  in  al-Safir,  20 
March  -  DR,  22  March  1985.) 

63.  Both  the  Libyans  and  Syrians,  they  said,  were  taking  active  military  roles:  Libya,  by 
actually  manning  the  missile  batteries,  and  Syria,  by  carrying  out  air  operations  to  keep 
Iraqi  defenses  busy  during  Iranian  military  offensives.  (Interview  with  Taha  Yasin 
Ramadan,  MENA,  26  June  -  SWB,  28  June  1985;  interview  with  Iraqi  Air  Force 
Commander,  I  t-Gen  Hamid  Sha'ban,  al-Dusiur,  London,  25  March  DR.  27  March 
1985.)  The  latter  also  claimed  that  Syria  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  refuel  Iranian 
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aircraft  in  order  to  make  possible  an  attack  on  one  of  Iraqli  airports,  and  maintained  that 
"all  the  Syrian  airports"were  in  Iran's  service.  (On  this  point,  see  also  Die  Well,  quoted  by 
al-  Tali'a  al-'Arabiyva,  12  November  1984.  On  July  17,  Iraq  reported  the  penetration  ot  its 
airspace  by  a  number  of  Syrian  planes;  Syria  denied  the  charge.  (IN A,  17  July;  R. 
Damascus.  SANA,  18  Jidy  —  DR,  18  July  1985.) 

64.  Al-Ahram  al-lqtisadi.  6  May  1985. 

65.  A  Libyan  diplomat  later  claimed  that  Turayki  had  brought  with  him  a  proposal  for  ajoint 
strike  against  Israel's  nuclear  reactor  in  Dimona.  (K.UN  A,  9  July,  quoted  by  Ma'ariv^  10 
July  198S.)  This  apparently  was  not  the  first  tine  Qadhdhafi  had  addresaed  the  notion. 

{ST,  15  December,  quoted  by  Ma'ari\\  15  December  1985.) 

66.  R.  Tehran.  23  June.  JAN  A.  24  June  —  DR.  24  June  1985. 

67.  R.  Tripoli.  23  June  -  DR.  24  June  1985. 

68.  He  was  not  reported ,  however,  to  have  presented  his  credentials  to  Saddam  Husayn.  ( AP, 

26  June  N'>T,  27  June  1985.)  For  the  condemnations  by  Jordan  and  Egypt  of  the 
Libyan-Iranian  agreements,  sec  Jordanian  government  statement.  Amman  TV,  27  June  — 
SWB,  29  June,  and  R.  Cairo  commentary,  28  June  —  SWB,  I  July  1985. 

69.  This  Ulentity  of  views  was  not  just  a  matter  of  rhetoric.  Western  sources  reported  that  Iran 
had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Syria's  campaign  of  subversion  against  Jordan  and  Yasir 
'Aralat  by  providing  additional  logistical  support  and  by  pooling  its  intelligence  with  that 
of  Syria.  (CoUn  Lcgum,  in  Third  World  Reports  — JP,  7  April.  WSJ,  20  June  1985.) 

70.  Texts  of  statements  issued  at  the  end  of  the  tripartite  meetings,  R.  Damascus,  25  Aususi — 
DR,  26  August:  R  Tripoli,  VoGAH,  21  December  —  DR,  23  December  1985. 

71.  >f 57,  20  June  1985. 

72.  R.  Damascus,  25  August  —  DR,  26  Augiuit  1985. 

73.  For  Libya"^  criticism  of  lnn*»  initial  silence,  see  JANA,  3  June  —  SWB,  S  Jime  1985. 

74.  R.  Tripoli,  23  June     DR,  24  June  I9S5. 

75.  J  he  Syrians  did  make  a  point  of  reassurmg  the  Iranians  that  no  basic  change  in  their 
position  was  being  contemplated.  (R.  Tehran  in  Turkish,  28  October — SWB,  3 1  October 
1985. 

76.  On  March  19.  according  to  the  Iraqis,  Kuwait's  Foreign  Minister  conveyed  to  his 
counterpart  in  Baghdad,  the  (iCC  countries' "complete  solidarity  with  Iraq  in  its  attempts 
to  safeguard  its  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity".  (IN  A,  19  Maidi  —  SWB,  20  Maidi 
1985.) 

77.  Al-Sharq  al-Awsat.  25  May  1985. 

78.  1  he  commentator  reminded  his  readers  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  given  support  to  the  Iranian 
Revolution  after  Khomeyni^  return  by  supplying  it  with  oil  for  a  number  of  months  from 
its  Ra's  al-Tanura  refinery,  while  Iran's  own  facilities  were  out  of  order.  He  also  pointed  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  efforts  to  mitigate  tension  after  the  Saudi-Iranian  air  battle  of  .Fune  1984, 
and  to  its  permission  for  150.000  Iramans  to  come  on  the  annual  Muslim  hajj  despite  past 
incidents  of  subvenion.  (Al-Majalla,  29  May  1985.) 

79.  For  text  of  the  summit's  final  communique,  see  Museat  TV,  6  November  —  SWB,  7 
November  1985.  This  and  other  gestures  by  the  Gulf  states  were  welcomed  by  the  Iranians. 
(R.  Tehran,  16  November  —  SWB,  18  November  1985.) 

80.  Riyadh  TV.  9  December  —  DR,  10  December  1985. 

81.  F.g.,  in  talks  on  12  November  1984,  with  Kuwait's  heir-apparent  and  Prime  Minister,  the 
Iraqi  Revolutionary  Command  Council  Vice-Chairman  Tzzat  Ibrahim  praised  Kuwait's 
^^responsible  pan-Arab  stand  toward  the  Iranian  aggression  against  Iraq".  (INA,  12 
November— DR,  ISNovember  1984.)  Atalater  dale,  the  IraqiNatiomd  Assembly  hailed 
the  Kuwaiti  National  Assembly'k **pan-Arab  and  frattnial  stand  toward  Iraq*.  (INA,  II 
April  -  DR.  II  April  1985.) 

82.  Patrick  Scale,  The  Observer,  2  December  1984. 

83.  R.Tehran,  16  November  —  SWB,  17  November,  R.  Tehran  in  Arabic,  16  November 
-SWB,  19  November  1984.  A  Western  source  stated  that  the  Kuwaitis  quickly  reassured 
Iran  that  they  had  no  such  intention.  (AFP,  18  November  —  DR,  19  November  1984.) 

84.  For  an  Iranian  warning  that  the  Kuwaiti  Royal  Court  was  now  "prone  to  become  a  target**, 
due  to  iti  uneonditional  btskmg  for  Iraq,  see  IRNA,  8  September — SWB,  10  Septenher 
1985.  An  Iraqi  paper  responded  that'Iraq  will  stand  by  Kuwait  if  it  uoqiosed  to  Iranian 
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aggression"*.  {Al-  Thawn,  Baglidad,  8  September,  leported  by  INA,  8  September — SWB, 

10  September  I9K5.) 

83.  According  to  an  opposition  Egyptian  newspaper,  a  number  of  supporters  of  Eg>  pt  s  return 
to  the  League  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Secvetaiiat-Geiieral  suggesting  an 
intermediate  stage  between  suspension  and  full  membership.  This  would  include  flying  its 

flag  alongside  the  others',  leaving  its  seat  open  at  1  xague  meetings  —  at  which  it  would 
have  observer  status  —  and  receiving  League  documents  and  reports.  {AI-  Wii^d^  22  August 
1985.) 

86.  AUAhfam,  6  March;  al-Qabas,  22  May  —  DR,  24  May  198S. 

87.  Mir'at  al-Umma,  8  January,  quoted  by  MENA,  8  January  —  DR,  9  January  1985. 

88.  Interview  with  Egypt's  Minister  of  Interior,  Ahmad  Rushdi,  al-Itiihadf  Abu  Dhabi,  3 1  July 
~  DR,  1  August;  interview  with  Usama  ai-Baz, '  Uman,  20  November — DR,  27  November 
198S. 

89.  GNA,  18  November,  MENA.  19  November     DR,  19  November  1985. 

90.  E.g.,  R.  Riyadh,  2  December  1984,  and  al-Majalla,  13,  27  February  1985. 

91.  Interview  with  Foreign  Minister  'Ismat  'Abd  al-Majid,  al-Musawwar,  26  April  1985. 
Egyptli  Prime  Minister  Kamal  Hasan  *Ali  daimed  that  Egypt  had  plqred  a  role  in  easing 
tension  between  Morocco  and  Algeria;  he  also  cited  an  improvement  of  ties  with  the 
PDRY.(A/i> a/ a/-(/mwa,  quoted  by  MENA,  8  January  --  DR, 9  January  1985.)  Interview 
with  Benjedid,  al-Ahram,  int  ed,  1  November  —  DR,  6  November  1985.  in  another,  earlier, 
sign  of  this  warming,  an  Algerian  military  delegation  was  reporled  to  be  present  at  the 
Cairo  military  exhibition  in  November  1984.  {Al-Tali'a  al-'Arabiyya,  12  November  1984.) 

92.  Al-Baz's  visit  to  Tunisia  was  also  made  in  order  to  express  Egypt's  support  in  the  wake  of 
Israel's  bombing  of  PLO  headquarters  there.  Concurrently,  Tunisian  Prime  Minister 
Mazali  spdce  of  **the  beginning  of  cooperation"  with  Egypt,  due  to  Ubya's  ''aggressions*'. 
(Al-Sabah,  3  October,  quoted  by  KUNA,  3  October  —  DR,  3  October  1985.)  Within 
weeks,  however,  Egypt  and  Tunisia  were  again  at  odds  over  Tunisia's  behavior  during  the 
hijacking  of  an  Egyptian  airliner  (see  chapter  on  Egypt). 

93.  Interview  with  al-Baz,  at-kii^aSk^  6-12  March  —  DR,  1 1  March;  interview  with  *Abd 
al-Majid,  al-Musawwar,  26  April  1985. 

94.  Mubarak-Husayn  news  conference.  R  Cairo,  6  March     DR.  7  March  1985. 

95.  The  Arab  world",  said  Mubarak,  "is  regrettably  ruled  by  two  states,  which  are  Syria  and 
Libya**  (al-JumhuHyya^  Cairo,  27  February  —  DR,  4  Mardi);  Mubarak-Husayn  news 
conference,  R.  Cairo,  6  March  DR,  7  March;  Mubarak  interview  with  Pitridc  Seak, 
al-Qabas,  17  March     DR,  19  March  1985. 

96.  Ibrahim  Sa'da,  Akhbar  al-  Yawm,  25  May  —  DR,  30  May  1985. 

97.  Interview  with  Kamal  Hasan  *Ali,  aMFa/imaMra/»'.  reported  by  MENA,  18  July — DR, 
19  July  1985. 

98.  MENA,  20  November  1985. 

99.  Interview  with  Kamal  Hasan  'Ali,  al-Ra'y  al-'Amm,  5  January,  quoted  by  MENA,  5 
Jaimnry — DR,  7  January  1985.  Egypt  continued  to  have  reservations  on  the  legality  mid 
l^jtifflney  of  the  Baghdad  decisions,  said  Foreign  Minister  'Abd  al-Majid,  but  nevertheless 

desired  to  participate  in  the  League's  "struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  sublime  national 
interests  of  the  Arab  people".  (Statement  to  the  Egyptian  Consultative  Council's  Arab, 
Foreign  and  National  Security  Affairs  Committee,  MENA,  20  January — DR,  24  January 

1985.) 

100.  Akhir  Sa'a,  17  October,  reported  by  MENA,  17  October     DR.  18  October  1984. 

101.  Tishrin,  19  March,  quoted  by  SANA,  19  March  —  DR,  19  March  1985. 

102.  Interview  with  Usama  al-Baz,  MENA,  1  December  — DR,  3  December  1984. 

103.  Sawt  al-Sha%  27  February  —  DR,  27  February.  ahUay,  28  Februaiy  —  DR,  1  March 

1985 

104.  Press  statement  issued  in  Amman  and  Cairo,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mubarak's  visit.  (R. 
Amman,  1 1  October  —  DR,  12  October  1984.) 

105.  Ibid.  The  statement  referred  spedfkally  to  the  intention  to  expand  cooperation  "in  the 
fields  of  maritime,  air  and  land  transportation;  trade  exchange;...  agriculture,  investment, 
labor  and  workers,  information,  culture,  higher  education  and  tourism",  and  in  "the 
establishment  of  jomt  ventures  in  all  the  industrial,  production  and  agricultural  fieMs". 
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106.  This  included  exempting  products  from  customs  and  import  fees  (a  point  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  a  year  earlier  but  never  implemented),  giving  each  other's  goods  the  same 
protective  treatoient  as  its  own,  providing  credit  liM^ilies  and  oiganizing  trade  fain  to 
promote  their  products.  (JT,  27  October     DR,  30  Octf^ter  1984. 

107.  JT,  24  December  —  DR,  26  December  1984 

108.  Ai'Ahram,  ml  ed,  10  January  —  DR,  11  January  1985. 

109.  MENA,  S  January,  R.  Amman,  6  January  —  DR,  8  January  1985. 

110.  AnmutTV^  26  March  DR,  27  March  1985.  On  19  September  1985,  an  annex  to  the 
agreement  was  signed  in  Amman,  declaring  that  flights  between  the  two  countries  would  be 
considered  domestic  llights,  thus  exempting  passengers  from  travel  levies.  (R.  Amman,  19 
September  1985.)  Official  accounts  of  the  number  of  Egyptians  working  in  Jordan  raoged 
from  125-150.000.  (Al-Ahnun,  6  January,  28  March  1985.)  According  to  the  Egyptian 
Minister  of  State  lor  Manpower  and  Training,  Jordan  was  fourth  among  Arabcountrics  in 
Its  ability  to  absorb  Egyptian  workers.  (PETRA-JNA,  26  March  —  DR,  27  March  1985.) 

111.  JT,  3  April  —  DR.  4  April;  R.  Amman,  21,  22  April  1985.  A  further  meeting  of  the 
comi^tee,  chaired  by  the  two  countries*  respective  Prime  Ministers  and  devoted  to 
boosting  industrial,  commercial  and  cultural  ties,  was  held  on  26-27  November  in  Cairo. 
(R.  Cairo,  26  November  -  DR.  26, 27  November  1985.) 

112.  R.  Amman.  25  AprU  —  DR,  26  April  1985. 

113.  See  Bruce  Maddy-Weitzman,  '*The  Crystallization  of  an  Arab  State  System:  Inter'Aiab 
Relations,  1945-1954"  PhD  Thesis,  Tel  Aviv  University  (forthcoming). 

1 14.  Egypt's  Defense  Minister  Abu  Ghazala  stated  that  a  previous  joint  exercise  had  been  held 
in  Jordan.  (MENA,  16  May  —  SWB,  24  May;  at-Ahram,  29  June,  quoted  by  MENA,  28 
June — SWB,  3  July  1985.)  Alio  according  to  Abu  Ghazala,  the  two  sides  had  agreed  to  the 
advanced  training  of  officers  in  each  other's  staff  colleges.  {Sawi  al-Sha'h,  5  May  1985.) 
I  hese  first  acts  of  military  coordination,  and  reported  plans  for  joint  officer  courses, 
explained  one  Arab  source,  were  designed  to  mate  possible,  in  the  long  run,  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  joint  military  plans  on  the  operational  level  (Al'UavnuHth,  17  May 
1985.) 

115.  J  AN  A,  18  May  —  DR,  20  May  1985. 

116.  R.  Tehran,  5  June,  MENA,  5  June — SWB,  7  June;  Sawt  al-Ska%  24  June  ^  DR,  25  June 

1985. 

117.  Interview  with  Mubarak,  al-Akhbar.  3  October,  quoted  by  MENA,  2  October  DR,  3 
October;  interview  with  Foreign  Minister  'Abd  al-Majid,  SUN  A,  14  October  —  DR,  IS 
October  1984. 

1 18.  Al'Watan ai-'Arabi,  12-18  October  —  DR,  12  October  1984. 

119.  Interview  with  member  of  the  ruling  Revolutionary  Command  Council,  Na'im  Haddad, 
Sawt  al-Sha  b,  19  December  1984. 

120.  Interview  with  Taiiq  *Aziz,  at-HwMuUth,  27  September  —  DR,  30  September  1985. 

121.  Al-Ahram,  23  November  1984.  For  problems  arising  regarding  financial  and  material 
remittances  to  Egypt  by  Egyptian  workers  in  Iraq,  see  interview  with  the  senior  Egyptian 
diplomat  in  Iraq,  'Abd  al-Mun'im  Ghanim,  in  October,  4  August  1985.  These  and  other 
matters  deriving  from  the  masnve  Egyptian  presence,  such  as  social  security  and  the  issue 

of  dual  taxation,  were  the  subject  of  ongoing  Egvptian-Iraqicousultaticms. 

122.  MENA,  27.  29  June  -  SWB,  29  June,  DR,  3  July  1985. 

123.  R.  Baghdad,  VoM,  25  November  —  DR,  26  November;  R.  Baghdad,  27  November  —  DR, 
3  December  1985. 

124.  Interview  with  Saddam  Husayn,  R.  Baghdad,  VoM,  24  July  —  DR,  26  July  1985. 

125.  Per  Spiegel.  29  October      DR.  30  October  1984. 

126.  Mahmud  Marad,  al-Ahram,  23  November  1984.  Concurrently,  Saddam  Husayn  stated 
that,  ammig  the  most  recent  batch  of  volunteers,  the  number  of  Egyptians  exceeded  80  per 

cent  of  the  total.  (R.  Baghdad.  VoM,  27  September  —  DR,  28  ScpCembcr  1984.) 

127.  R.  Omdurman,  10  April      DR,  11  April  1985. 

128.  Interview  with  Qadhdhali,  R.  I  ripoli,  VoGAH.  16  April  —  DR,  22  April  1985. 

129.  Qadhdhail^  news  conference,  R.  Tripoli,  VoGAH,  1 1  April  —  DR,  12  April  1985. 

130.  R.  Tripoli,  7  Mav     DR,  8  May  1985. 

131.  Interview  with  Qadhdhafi,  R.  Tnpoli,  VoGAH,  16  AprU  —  DR.  22  April  1985. 
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132.  SUNA,  24  August     SWB,  27  August  1985. 

133.  inierview  with  *Abd  al-Saiam  al-Turayki,  BBC,  3  May  ~  DR,  6  May  1985. 

134.  Tuniyki^  sutemeat  to  SUNA,  6  May;  SUNA,  JANA,  9  May  —  DR,  10  May  1985.  The 

first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  held,  at  the  level  of  Foreign  Ministers,  from  24-28 
December  1985  in  Tripoli.  Decisions  taken  included  the  signing  of  trade  and  manpower 
agreements,  and  the  strengthening  oi  cultural  cooperation.  (SU  N  A,  28  December  —  SWB, 
31  December  1985.) 

135.  SUNA,  19  May  -  DR.  20  May  1985. 

136.  SUNA,  6  June     DR.  7  June  1985. 

137.  SUNA,  7  July;  AP,  9  July  —  JP,  9  July  1985.  One  source  slated  that  Sudan's  Defense 
Minister  had  turned  to  Libya  following  the  rejection  by  Egypt  and  the  US  of  limilar 

military  aid  requests.  Subsequently,  he  uas  said  \o  ha\c  argued  that  the  agreement  with 
Libya  would  act  as  a  lever  on  Egypt  to  be  more  forthcoming.  {Al-QabaSt  20  July  —  OR,  23 
July  1985.) 

1 38.  Newsweek^  4  November  1985.  Nonetheless,  some  level  of  military  cooperation  continued 

and  delegations  were  exchanged  during  November  1985. 

139.  MEN  A,  7  April  DR,  8  April;  al-  Musawwar,  12  April;  statement  by  an  Egyptian  Foreign 
Ministry  official,  GNA,  14  May  —  DR,  15  May;  interview  with  Foreign  Minister  'Abd 
al-Mi9id,  O-Mti^atta,  22-28  May  —  DR.  24  May  1985. 

140.  AURa'y  al-'Amm,  26  April  —  DR,  29  April;  Akhbar  al-Kh^,  8  May  —  DR,  10  May; 
NYT,  12  July  1985. 

141.  Interview  with  Prime  Minister  DaTallah  al-Jazuii,  Saudi  Gazette,  22  May  1985. 
141  R.  Omdurman,  29  May  —  SWB,  31  May  1985. 

143.  Interview  with  Sudanis  Foreign  Minister,  TahaAyyub,4i/-iir4iNnttl{}A,  6  September— DR, 

9  September  1985. 

144.  MEN  A,  9  October  —  SWB,  1 1  October  1985. 

145.  MENA,  27, 28  October  — SWB,  29, 30  October  1985. 

146.  Although  he  denied  doing  so.  Siwar  al-Dahab  appears  to  have  attempted  some  form  of 
mediation  between  Egypt  and  Libya,  particularly  in  the  aftermath  of  the  hijacking  of  the 
Egyptian  airhner  in  November  1985.  (Al-Ra  'y  ai-'Amm,  19  November;  interview  with 
Usama  al-Baz,  'Uman,  20  November — DR,  27  Novemben  al-tttUmd,  Abu  Dhabi,  28, 30 
November,  quoted  by  GNA.  2^.  }0  November  -  DR,  29  November.  3  December  1985.) 

147.  Hasan  admitted  that  direct  Moroccan-Polisario  contacts  had  taken  place  in  the  past  and 
that  he  was  open  to  further  talks,  but  only  if  Polisario  were  ready  to  "rejoin  the  Kingdom". 
(Imcrview  with  Hasan,  Le  Monde,  10  November  —  DR,  14  November  1984.)  A  similar 
suggestion  was  reportedly  made  in  January  1985  during  a  secret  meeting  between  a  senior 
Polisario  official  and  Morocco's  Interior  Minister.  (R.  Madrid,  19  April  —  DR,  22  April 
1985.) 

148.  Africa,  November  1984. 

149.  For  the  text  of  Hasan'k  withdrawal  message,  see  MAP,  13  November — DR,  14  November 

1984. 

150.  Le  Monde,  10  November  —  DR,  14  November  1984. 

151 .  Al-Bayan,  1 3  January; '  Ukaz,  26 January;  al-DustUTt  London,  28  January;  al-ittUmdt  Abu 

Dhabi,  13  February  1985. 

152.  AFP,  3  October     DR,  3  October  1984. 

153.  Le  Monde.lFebru&ry  —  DR,5  February  1985.  Libya  may  have  been  the  least  enthusiastic 
tfwut  the  idea,  suspicious  that  it  would  do  nothing  to  promote  Tripoli%  particular  unity 
concepts.  (KUNA.  1 1  January     DR.  14  January  1985.) 

154.  While  not  confirming  the  substance  of  Algeria's  proposal,  Hasan  repeated  that  a 
lefeiendum  among  the  Saharan  population  to  determiiK  the  sovereignty  of  the  area  was  an 
essential  prior  condition  to  any  arrangement  with  Algeria,  and  that  if  the  decision  to  join 
with  Morocco  were  made,  Rabat  would  then  he  the  sole  authority  in  determining  the  exact 
organizational  attachment  of  the  area.  (Hasan's  press  conference,  Le  Matin  du  Sahara,  10 
March  —  DR,  25  March  1985.)  Officially,  Algeria  denied  having  made  any  autonomy 
proposal,  and  it  declared  that  it  would  not  attend  any  Maghrib  summit  without  Polisario 
being  represented  as  well.  (R.  Algiers, 27  February  —  DR,  1  March;  R.  Ouagadougou,  1 
March  —  DR,  1 1  March  1985.) 
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155.  MAP,  17  July  DR.  18  July  1985.  The  reference  to  Moroccan  nationals  was  part  of 
Morocco's  position  that  a  large  portion  ot  the  Polisario  "mercenaries"  should  in  fact  be 
considered  Moroccan  opposition  elements. 

156.  APS,  17  July  —  DR,  18  July  1985. 

157.  Al-Sharq  (il-.-hwat.  2]  Octoher;  for  Algeria's  denial  that  it  could  be  a  party  to  any 
mediation,  given  the  tact  that  in  their  view  it  was  SADR,  not  Algeria,  that  was  the  other 
parly  to  the  conflict,  see  KUNA,  31  October  —  DR,  1 1  November  1985. 

158.  R.  Rabat,  12  November  —  DR,  13  November  1985. 

159.  R.  Paris  International,  26  November     DR,  27  November  1985. 

160.  MAP.  17  February  -  DR.  20  February  1985.  This  would  be  in  line  with  the  new 
Mauritanian  leader's  reported  lack  of  empathy  towards  Polisario,  against  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  fought  In  the  late  1970s  (MM,  21  January  1985.) 

161.  As  a  substitute  for  Libyan  aid,  Algeria  enlisted  Syrian  (and  perhaps  Iranian)  backing,  in 
the  way  ol  military  supplies  and  training.  A  Western  source  subsequently  reported  that 
Algeria  had  become  so  concerned  with  Syrian  and  Iranian  influence  that  ii  dctamed  any 
Syrian  or  Iranian  officers  in  transit  to  Polisario  bases.  (Fi?,  26  September  1985.) 

162.  MAP,  11  July  DR,  12  July  1985.  Qadhdhafi  defended  stopping  his  support  for  Polisario 
on  the  grounds  that  it  had  "failed  to  turn  into  a  revolutionary  eruption";  rather,  it  had 
become  "an  mdependence-seeking  movement".  (R.  Tripoli,  2&  March  —  DR,  1  April 
1985.)  For  its  part,  Polisario  continued  to  hold  out  hope  that  the  break  with  Libya  was  not 
final,  particularly  since  Libya  had  not.  according  to  Polisario  officials,  ceased  its  financial 
aid  nor  closed  its  office  in  Tripoli;  nor  had  it  supported  Morocco  at  the  ()A17.  In  any  event, 
one  Polisario  leader  slated,  one  of  the  great  qualities  ul  Qadhdhali  "was  that  he  did  not  get 
accustomed  to  any  friendship.  When  Libya  a  with  you,  you  must  expect  it  to  move  away, 
and  when  it  is  far  from  you.  it  returns  one  day".  (Le  Monde.  31  October  DR,  13 
November;  interview  with  SADR  President  Muhammad  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  PANA,  28 
November  —  DR,  30  November  1984;  R.  Pans  International,  15  October  —  DR,  16 
October  1985.) 

163.  Besides  the  first  meeting  of  the  union's  assembly,  other  joint  gatherings  included  meetings 
of  their  joint  political  and  economic  councils,  on  15-17  August  1985  in  Rabat,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  preparatory  Committee  of  the  union's  Executive  Committee  Council  in 
TripoU,  in  late  December  1985.  (R.  Rabat.  17  August  —  SWB,  20  August;  MAP,  24 
December     DR.  26  Deccmher  1985.) 

164.  Interview  with  'Abd  al-Wahid  Radi,  Secretary-General  of  the  AAU,  ai-Uawadith,  23 
August  —  DR,  24  August  1985. 

165.  Al'Musawwar,  1  March  1985. 

166.  Interview  with  Hasan.  R.  FranceIntemational,26November— SWB, 28 November  1985. 

167.  Al-Qabas,  int  ed,  10  July  1985. 

168.  Text  of  the  joint  communique,  R.  Tripoli,  VoGAH,  30  December  —  DR,  31  December 
1984.  Concurrently,  a  number  of  reports  spoke  of  a  secret  Libyan-Tunisian  agreement  to 

expel  each  other's  opposition  elements  working  within  their  territory  {Jcime  A  frique,  23 
January;  al-Sahah,  28  January  I9K5.)  On  the  other  hand,  one  Arab  source  reported  that 
even  in  December  1984,  the  1  unisians  had  confiscated  large  quantities  ol  weapons  from  an 
Italian  ship  which  Libya  was  attempting  to  transfer  to  extremist  Muslim  elements  in  both 
Tunisia  and  Algeria.  {Al-Tali'a  al-'Arahiyya,  31  December  1984  ) 

169.  Interview  with  Fssebsi.  APS,  24  June  DR.  27  June  1985.  Prime  Minister  Ma/ali  later 
stated  that  Libya  had  not  fulfilled  its  commitments  to  reciprocate  Tunisian  purchases  of 
Libyan  goods.  (KUNA,  4  September  —  DR,  5  September  1985.) 

170.  R.  Tunis.  21  September  DR.  23  Scptemher  1985.  Two  weeks  later,  Prime  Minister 
Mazali  told  his  Inner  Cabinet  that  the  number  ol  workers  and  their  families  expelled  had 
actually  reached  over  51,000.  (R.  Tunis,  9  October  —  DR.  9  October  1985.) 

171.  E.g.,     A/omfe,  8-9  September  198S. 

172.  Interview  with  Essebsi,  Corriere  Delia  Sera,  26  August      DR.  5  September  1985. 

173.  TAP,  20  August,  24  September  —  SWB,  22  August,  DR,  25  September  1985. 

174.  Tunisian  Foreign  Ministry  statement,  R.  Tunis,  23  August  —  DR,  26  August  1985.  An 
Egyptian  source  stated  that  a  mutiny  of  Libyan  army  oflioers  had  forestalled  a  planned 
assault  on  Tunisia.  (Al-Ahram,  2  September  1985.) 
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175.  R.  Tunis,  6  September  —  DR,  9  September  1985. 

176.  R.  Tunis,  19  August  —  DR,  20  August  1985. 

177.  R.  Tunis,  21  August  —  DR,  22  August  198S. 

178.  J  AN  A,  21  August  —  DR,  22  August  1985. 

179.  J  AN  A,  23  August  —  DR.  26  August  1985. 

180.  R.  Tunis,  6  September  ~  DR,  9  September  1985. 

181.  R,  Tunis,  25, 26  September  —  DR,  SWB,  26,  28  September  1985. 

182.  Apart  from  the  overall  political  context,  the  Tunisians  claimed  that  the  bfeak  in  air  links 
stemmed  from  a  number  of  Libyan  violations  of  both  international  conventions  on  civil 
aviation  and  portions  of  their  bilateral  air  agreement  (for  details  see  TAP,  26  September  — 
DR,  27  September  1985). 

183.  IN  A,  12  September  —  DR.  13  September  1985. 

184.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  number  of  bilateral  agreements  and  protocols  in 
the  economic,  health,  internal  security,  educational  and  cultural  fields.  (R.  Algiers,  30  J  une 

—  DR,  I  July  1985.) 

185.  Statement  issued  at  the  close  of  Mazali^  visit,  R.  Algiers.  1  October  —  DR,  3  October 

1985.  Most  of  the  statement  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  their  expanding  economic 
'integration"  projects.  It  also  contained  a  Tunisian  endorsement  of  Algeria's  position 
regarding  the  need  for  direct  negotiations  betwem  Pofiaario  and  Morocco. 

186.  Al-Hawadith,  13  September  —  DR,  16  September; IaA«S9ed^7V«rb<9,l  October, quoted 
by  AFP.  I  October     DR,  2  October  1985. 

187.  Ai-lttihati,  Abu  Dhabi,  quoted  by  ENA,  4  November  -  DR,  4  November  1985. 

188.  WP,  3  November;  R.  Algiers,  4  November  —  DR,  5  November  1985. 

189.  WP,  quoted  by  Mti'artv,  18  November  1985. 

190.  That  the  Libyans  were  concerned  with  the  Algerian-Fgyptian  thaw  is  beyond  question. 
(Al-Qabas,  6  September  —  DR,  9  September  1985.)  A  further  sign  of  the  prevailing  tension 
was  Libya's  report  that  an  Algerian  aircraft  had  penetrated  their  airspace.  (JANA,  16 
October  —  DR,  17  October  1985.) 

191.  Senior  Libyan  officials  visited  Algiers  on  18-19  November  1985  (R.  Tripoli  19  November 

—  DR,  20  November  1 985);  subsequently,  Algerian-Libyan  relations  returned  to  a  quieter, 
more  cooperative  path,  helped  no  doubt  by  their  similar  stands  on  the  burning  questions  of 
oil  pricing  and  production. 

192.  Indicative  of  the  lack  of  progress  was  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  third  annual 
gathering  of  national  party  delegations  from  Morocco  (the  Istiqlal  and  the  Socialist  Union 
of  Popular  Forces),  Algeria  (the  Front  de  Libftration  Nationale)  and  Tunisia  (the  Socialist 
Destur).  (KUNA,  12  September  —  DR,  13  September  1985.) 

193.  Interview  with  Hasan,  R.  Paris  International,  26  November  —  DR,  27  November  1985. 

194.  Al-Sharq  al-Awsat,  2  September  1985. 

195.  Tishrin,  3  August,  quoted  by  R.  Damascus,  3  August     DR,  6  August  1985. 

196.  Interview  with  Qadhdhafi,  al-Tadamun,  1  September  ~  DR,  6  September  1985. 

197.  Fo r  Qad hd  h afi  \  e  xplanation  of  the  idea,  see  interview  in  at-Qabas,  19  September — DR, 

25  September  1985. 

198.  Al-Tadamun,  1  September  —  DR,  6  September;  al-Qabas,  19  September  —  DR,  25 
September  1985. 
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By  19SS»  the  contestfor  primacy  in  Istam  had  settled  into  a  fixed  pattern.  Khomeyni^ 
revolution  had  turned  Iran  into  Saudi  Arabia^  principal  rival  for  the  speakerihip  of 
authentic  blam.  Egypt  and  Lihya  played  supportmg  roles,  representing  lesser  varieties 

of  conservative  and  radical  Islam.  These  rivalries  had  reached  an  apex  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  Iran's  revolution,  when  further  revolution  momentarily  appeared 
irresistible.  Bui  in  1984-85,  the  struggle  between  competing  visions  of  Islam  settled 
into  a  set  routine.  The  periodic  conferences  of  Muslim  states  repeated  familiar 
resolutions.  Muslim  leaders  reiterated  the  themes  of  past  speeches  in  praise  and 
denunciation  of  one  another.  State-supported  subversion,  undertaken  in  the  name  of 
Muslim  unity,  made  no  noticeable  gains.  The  impasse  complemented  the  stalemate  on 
the  war  front  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  A  very  partial  verbal  truce  between  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Egypt's  very  paitia!  restoration  to  Idamlc  respectability,  survived 
the  year.  But  the  challenges  mounted  to  both  confirmed  that  the  Muslim  worlds 
self-inflicted  wounds  had  not  yet  healed. 

There  did  exist  in  the  Muslim  world  a  widespread  desire  for  mtemal  reconciliation 
and  unity.  That  desire  often  cut  across  the  conventional  boundaries  of  language  and 
sect.  It  rested  upon  a  shared  Muslim  aspiration  for  cultural  anthentidty  and  for 
liberation  from  outside  manipulation  and  control.  But  that  desire  had  become  a  bone 
of  contention  among  states,  fearful  lest  other  states  use  the  popular  sentiment  of 
solidarity  to  undermine  their  legitimacy.  The  practical  attempts  to  translate  sentiment 
into  action  were  therefore  dominated  by  states,  in  alliance  either  with  other  states  or 
with  movements  of  protest  and  opposition  in  other  states. 

MUSLIM  DIPLOMACY  AND  ITS  CRITICS 
The  Jidda-based  Islamic  Conference  Organization  (ICX>)  continued  to  languish  in  the 
shadow  m  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  a  struggle  between  two  member  states  that  seriously 
split  the  organization^  membership.  The  league  of  forty-five  states  went  through  the 
usual  motions  of  convening  conferences  and  spawning  resolutions.  But  the  Muslim 
world  seemed  no  more  united  in  purpose,  and  the  ICO's  deliberations  often  ser\'ed 
only  to  heighten  those  rivalries  which  did  divide  the  Muslim  world.  These  included, 
above  all,  the  Gulf  war  and  profound  disagreements  over  the  legitimacy  of  Israel  and 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan.  (For  the  ICO's  growing  difficulties,  see  Middle 
East  Contemporary  Survey [M ECS],  1 981 -82,  pp  283-84, 298-301;  1982-83.  pp  235-37; 
1983-84,  pp  158-65.)' 

Opposing  Muslim  views  came  to  a  head  once  again  during  the  IGOli  annual 
conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  held  in  San*a  from  18-22  December  1984.  The 
divisions  even  extended  to  hotel  accommodations.  The  delegations  of  Iran,  Syria, 
Libya,  and  South  Yenien  were  housed  at  cme  hotel;  the  dekgatioos  of  Iraq,  Egypt,  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  at  another.^  The  first  confrontation 
occurred  over  the  presence  of  Egypt's  delegation.  Egypt  had  been  suspended  from  the 
ICO  in  1979  for  having  signed  the  Camp  David  Accords  but  had  been  invited  to 
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resume  its  membership  by  a  decision  of  the  ICO  summit  in  Casablanca  in  January 
1984.  Iran's  boycott  of  that  summit  had  paved  the  way  for  the  move  (see  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  160-62),  Now  an  Iranian  delegation  arrived  in  San'a  and  sought  to  reopen 
the  issue  of  Egypt's  standing.  Egypt,  claimed  Iran,  continued  to  flout  ICO  resolutions 
by  maintaining  relations  with  Israel.  "How  can  the  conference  simply  ignore  its  own 
resolutions?**  asked  Iran*s  Foreign  Minister,  *Ali  Akbar  Velayati.  '*What  credibility 
will  such  open  violations  of  the  most  important  ratifications  and  decisions  of  the 
Gonfeienoe  give  to  the  ICO?*^  Syria  and  Libya  joined  in  the  attack,  and  the  dispute 
during  the  preparatory  sessions  caused  a  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  conference/  Yet 
nothing  had  changed  since  Casablanca,  where  Egypt*s  supporters  had  been  in  the 
majority,  and  they  now  claimed  that  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  could  not 
reopen  an  issue  already  settled  by  a  conference  of  Heads  of  State.  Iran,  Libya,  and 
Syria  relented,  but  not  on  the  principle:  they  expressed  their  reservations  about 
Egypt's  presence  and  gave  notice  that  they  would  challenge  Egypt's  readmission  at  the 
next  ICO  summit  conference. ^ 

From  the  moment  the  conference  opened,  the  delegations  were  plunged  into  the 
controversy  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  Since  Iran  steadfastly  opposed  any  negotiated 
settlement  with  the  existing  Iraqi  regime,  it  had  always  been  cool  toward  ICO 
mediation  of  the  war.  Surprise  therefore  greeted  ICO  Secretary-General  Habib 
Chatti^  hint  that  Iran  had  welcomed  a  renewed  ICO  initiative  for  mediation  in  the 
war.*  But  Chatti  was  either  misled  or  misleading,  for  Velayati  immediately  denied  that 
Iran  had  altered  its  attitude.  The  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  also  conveyed  his 
Government's  formal  reservations  over  the  conference  resolution  on  the  war,  which 
called  on  both  sides  to  end  hostilities  immediately  and  cooperate  with  the  ICO's  "good 
offices"  committee.^  That  committee  later  met  in  Jidda  in  May  and  September  1985, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Gambian  President  Dawda  Jawara.  Neither  meeting 
produced  any  constructive  result.^  Iran  had  "shut  the  door"  on  the  committee,^  and 
even  Iraq  became  suspicious  of  the  committee's  plans  for  an  ICO-monitored  cease- 
fire.'°  Iraq,  said  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman,  "[did]  not  believe  that  the  committee 
or  the  ICO  bodies  possess£ed]  the  necessary  expertise  and  technical  knowhow"  for 
peacekeeping.  >■ 

PLO  Chairman  Yasir*Arafat  also  arrived  in  San'a  for  the  conference.  The  attention 
usually  lavished  by  the  ICO  on  the  PLC  and  the  Palestinian  cause  had  been  diminished 
by  the  delegates*  preoccupation  with  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  *Arafat^  purpose  was  to 
remhid  the  ICO  of  a  past  resolution  of  Jihad  against  Israel  and  an  operative  resolution 

for  the  creation  of  an  ICO  military  bureau,  to  coordinate  PLO  military  cooperation 
with  Muslim  states.  The  military  bureau  appeared  on  the  ICO*s  organizational  chart 

but  did  not  really  exist.  (On  the  evolution  of  the  military  bureau  idea,  see  MFCS 
1980-81,  pp  125,  129;  1981-82,  p  300;  1982-83,  p  236;  1983-84,  p  164.)  'Arafat  now 
asked  that  a  conference  of  military  officers,  representing  all  ICO  member  states,  be 
convened  in  Jidda  within  six  months. But  an  ICO  Assistant  Secretary-General 
quickly  denied  that  the  conference  would  discuss  any  unified  Muslim  military  plan. 
Instead,  conference  resolutions  urged  that  the  ICO's  inactive  Israel  boycott  office, 
estaUished  by  an  ICO  sununit  conference  in  1981,  actually  begin  to  fvmction.*^  In 
April  1985,  the  boycott  office  finally  did  convene  a  first  conference  in  Jidda. 

The  remainder  of  the  conference'^  inflated  agenda  of  106  items  proved  difficult  to 
digest,  and  the  proceedings  threatened  to  become  a  rush  of  meaningless  resolutions. 
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Kuwait's  Foreign  Minister  referred  to  "repeated  complaints"  of  committee  chairmen 
that  the  conference's  work  "was  all  but  impossible  to  accomplish  in  a  few  days".  In 
future,  he  pleaded,  the  agenda  would  have  to  be  condensed."^  Iran's  Velayati  went  still 
further,  and  his  criticism,  although  politically  colored,  touched  on  the  ICO's  creeping 
political  paralysis.  On  Palestine,  he  said,  "empty  statements  [were]  repeated  tiresomely 
every  year  in  [the]  gathering".  Since  the  ICO  "ha[d]  not  been  able  to  solve  any 
problem  in  the  course  of  a  decade  and  a  half,  it  [would  be]  appropriate  to  seriously 
revise  its  course,  organization,  and  administrative  method"*.  To  continue  past  policies 
would  only  **waste  the  time  and  capital**  of  member  states.  The  ICO'k  organization 
had  to  be  **workable**  and  its  management,  **independent-minded**.(^  A  broad 
dissatisfaction  prompted  the  conference  to  order  the  creation  of  a  "committee  of 
experts**  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the  ICO,  the  ICO's  Secretariat,  and  subsidiary 
institutions  . '  ^  The  step  came  at  a  moment  of  transition,  inasmuch  as  the  term  of  office 
of  Habib  Chatti  as  Secretary-General  ended  with  the  San'a  conference.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Shariiuddin  Pirzada,  a  sixty-two-year-old  former  Attorney  General  of 
Pakistan.'^  Pirzada  spent  most  of  1985  traveling  in  member  states  and  issuing 
statements. 

Just  as  the  ICO  s  agenda  had  grown  to  formidable  proportions,  so  too  had  the 
ICO*s  subsidiary  bodies.  Some  of  these  now  encountered  financial  difficulties.  The 
Islamic  Solidarity  Fund  (ISF)  was  reportedly  very  low  on  funds.^  The  International 
Islamic  News  Agency  (IIN  A)  had  accumulated  a  large  deficit,  and  the  salaries  of  its 
employees  were  in  arrears.'*  The  unchecked  expansion  of  such  agencies  had  occurred 
during  years  of  plenty,  and  they  were  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  new  austerity. 
Such  progress  as  the  ICO  did  register  during  the  year  occurred  in  its  healthier 
subsidiary  organizations,  devoted  to  cultural,  economic,  and  technological 
cooperation.  In  addition  to  supervising  the  work  of  the  well  established  Islamic 
l)e\elopmenl  Bank  (IDB),  the  ICO  also  considered  a  S70()m  plan  submitted  by  its 
own  Islamic  Institute  for  Science,  Technology,  and  Development,  which  called  for 
construction  of  twenty  special  ICO  scientilic  centers.  The  Institute  also  planned  to 
establish  a  Muslim  academy  of  science  and  an  extensive  computerized  data  base.^ 
But  it  was  not  clear  how  the  funds  for  such  an  ambitious  p  r  ogram  would  be  raised.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  the  ICO  simultaneously  reflected  the  hig^t  aspirations 
of  Muslims  and  the  very  real  limitations  of  a  divided  Muslim  world. 

ISLAM  OF  COMPROMISE 

In  the  running  debate  over  the  political  meaning  of  Islam,  a  number  of  Muslim  rulers 
and  regimes  advocated  acompromise  with  the  wider  world.  They  saw  no  contradiction 
between  the  principles  of  Islam  and  alliances  with  Great  Powers,  secularizing 
modernization,  and  even  peace  with  Israel.  Those  who  upheld  such  interpretations 
were  forced  into  a  defensive  position  by  Iran's  revolution,  leading  them  to  intensify 
their  efforts  at  Islamic  self-justification.  A  few  states  pursued  these  efforts  beyond 
their  own  borders,  in  a  broad  campaign  to  stem  the  influence  of  Islamic  revotution, 
not  only  at  home  but  throughout  the  Muslim  worid.  At  the  forefront  of  this  effort 
stood  Saudi  Arabia,  and  its  activities  were  augmented  by  the  parallel  campaigns 
conducted  by  Egypt  and  Iraq.  Together  they  sought  to  formulate  an  interpretation  of 
Islam  more  pragmatic  than  any  other,  an  interpretation  shunning  confrontation  for 
compromise. 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  SAUDI  ISLAM 

The  Saudi  vision  of  blam  continued  to  be  spread  by  weU  endowed  institutions  based 

in  Saudi  Arabia  but  operating  throughout  the  Muslim  world.  The  Mecca-based 
Muslim  World  l  eague  (MWL;  Habitat  al-'Alam  al-lslami)  bore  the  brunt  of  this 
campaign.  (On  the  MWL,  see  MECS 1981-82,  pp 295-97;  1982-83, pp 246-47;  1983-84, 
pp  165-66.)  The  MWL's  scale  of  operations  had  reached  daunting  proportions.  Saudi 
Arabia  provided  the  MWL  with  SR  100m  annually,  and  an  additional  SR25m  went  to 
the  MWL's  subsidiary,  the  Mecca-based  Supreme  World  Council  of  Mosques.  In 
turn,  the  MWL  financed  the  activities  of  700-1,000  Muslim  missionaries  throughout 
the  world.  It  maintained  thirty  offices  abroad  and  ran  an  institute  for  missionary 
preparation  wliich  produced  sixty  graduates  a  year.»  The  MWL  channeled  extensive 
support  to  nfosque-building  projects  and  supervised  a  felief  agency  for  Muslim 
refi^gees  and  victims  of  famine.^  These  efforts  aimed  at  securing  the  recognition  by 
Muslims  everywhere  of  the  supreme  religious  authority  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  ruling 
house. 

Above  all,  the  MWL  organized  conferraces,  large  and  small,  on  a  remarkably  wide 
variety  of  topics.  These  gatherings  were  avidly  attended  by  the  ubiquitous  Secretary- 
General  of  the  MWL,  Dr'Abdallah  'Umar  a!-Nasif.  Notable  among  Nasifs  travels  in 
late  1984  were  two  trips  to  Rome.  In  September  1984,  Nasif  had  an  audience  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  jointly  sponsored  dialogue 
encounter  with  the  Vatican's  Scciciariai  for  Non-Christians.  This  was  the  first  such 
reception  accorded  to  an  MWL  Secretary-General  and  the  first  evidence  of  th$ 
MWL^  interest  in  participating  in  a  formal  dialogue.^  Nasif  returned  to  Rome  in 
December  1984  to  atteikd  the  oomerstime  ceremony  for  Rome'k  first  mosque.  This 
project  had  long  stirred  controversy,  because  many  of  the  dty^  residents  felt  it 
inappropriate  that  the  muezzin*s  call  be  sounded  in  ChristianitylB  capital  dty.  The 
mosque,  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  was  expected  to  cost  S37.Sm.  Saudi  Arabia 
provided  $6m,  the  largest  single  contribution  from  any  of  the  twenty-nine  Muslim 
states  committed  to  the  project. Nasifs  incessant  globe-trotting  took  him  from 
Manila  to  Kampala,  from  Madrid  to  New  York.  One  of  the  year's  highlights  was  a 
conference  on  the  future  of  Islamic  missionary  work  in  South  America,  convened  by 
Nasif  in  Brasilia  from  27-29  September  1 985.  As  is  customary  on  such  occasions,  the 
MWL  disbursed  sums  of  money  to  many  mosques  and  Islamic  centers.^^ 

Through  these  efforts,  the  MWL  sought  to  contain  any  spread  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
wider  Muslim  world  for  Iranls  revolution.  This  made  the  MWL  the  frequent  target  of 
published  attacks  in  the  Iranian  and  Iranian-inspued  Muslim  Press.  These  portrayed 
the  MWL  as  the  subservient  instrument  of  the  House  of  Sa*ud ,  whose  minions  grossly 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  regime  s  financial  support  for  Islamic  causes.*'  The 
MWL  did  not  respond  to  such  charges,  which  reached  a  crescendo  in  August  1985 
after  the  MWL  issued  a  statement  condemning  all  political  demonstrations  during  the 
pilgrimage.^'  Iran's  Ministry  of  Islamic  Guidance  called  the  statement  "a  link  in  a 
chain  of  plots  by  the  world  aggressors  and  their  lackeys", and  the  daily  newspaper  of 
Iran's  ruling  party  postulated  "a  connection  between  this  strange  statement  and  the 
schemes  of  the  US  to  repress  the  Islamic  resurgence  in  the  Islamic  world**.^'  (For  the 
wider  pilgrimage  controversy  in  1985,  see  below.) 

In  addition  to  having  these  avenues  for  spreading  influence,  Saudi  Arabia  also 
extensively  supported  Afghan  opposition  groups  based  in  Pakistan.  Aid  included 
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money,  weapons,  and  advisers  who  were  generally  provided  by  Saudi-backed  branches 
of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  various  countries.  The  Saudi  embassy  in  Islamabad 
served  as  the  principal  conduit  for  this  aid.  The  rivalries  among  the  various  Afghan 
exile  groups  somewhat  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  Saudi  help.  But  the  Soviet- 
backed  Afghan  regime  charged  that  such  support  was  aU  that  kept  the 
"counterrevolutionaries"  in  action. Saudi  support  for  these  groups  was  given 
symbolic  emphasis  in  December  1984,  when  the  annual  Faysal  International  Prize  for 
Service  to  Islam  was  awarded  to  'Abd  Rabb  al-Rasul  Sayyaf,  head  of  the  Islamic 
Union  of  Afghan  Strugglers  (Inehade  Islamiyye  Mojahedine  Afghanistan).  His  prize 
carried  an  award  of  SR350,000.  Sayyaf,  a  graduate  of  Kabul  University,  had  done 
advanced  studies  at  al-Azhar  in  Cairo,  where  he  probably  joined  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood;  of  the  many  resistance  groups,  his  enjoyed  the  closest  ties  to  Saudi 
Arabia.33  The  Saudis  worked  assiduously  to  unify  the  other  ranks  of  the  Afghan 
resistance,  and  this  culminated  in  the  creation  of  an  alliance  composed  of  seven 
resistance  groups,  at  Peshawar  in  May  1985.  Saudi  Arabia  hoped  to  eventually  have 
representatives  of  this  alliance  seated  as  members  in  the  ICO,  in  place  of  the  suspended 
AfjE^an  regime.^  Saudi  Arabia*s  support  was  limited  to  predominantly  Sunni groups; 
Iran  pursued  its  own  organizing  efforts  among  Afghanistan's  Shi*i  minority  (see 
below). 

In  the  field  of  internaiional  Islamic  banking,  the  Geneva-based  Dar  al-Maai 
al-Islami  (DMI),  the  brainchild  of  .Saudi  Prince  Muhammad  al-Faysal  Al  Sa'ud, 
continued  to  expand.  The  DMI  had  suffered  a  crisis  of  confidence  following  losses  in 
1983,  resulting  in  the  replacement  of  the  top  management  team  (see  MECS  1983-84, 

pp  166-67).  The  DMI  now  claimed  to  have  put  the  episode  **flrmly  behind**  them  and 
launched  a  campaign  to  raise  capitalization  to  $478m.  The  DMI  also  grew  from  one  to 
over  twenty  deposit-taking  branches  in  less  than  two  years,  in  places  as  widely 
scattered  as  the  Bahamas  and  Bahrain,  Guinea  and  Egypt.^  The  international 

operations  of  DMI  and  other  Saudi-initiated  Islamic  banks  indirectly  enhanced 
Saudi  political  influence  in  other  countries  and,  in  some  instances,  provided  influential 
positions  in  finance  to  Muslim  Brotherhood  activists. 

EGYPT  BETWEEN  ISLAM  AND  THE  WEST 

Egypt,  once  restored  to  the  ICO.  anxiously  pursued  a  quest  for  wider  Islamic 
respectability.  Egyptian  delegations  pariicipaied  in  every  Islamic  gathering  to  which 
they  were  invited,  and  they  were  present  at  meetings  of  every  ICO-afiiliated 
organization.  At  the  same  time,  official  and  semi-official  Egyptian  delegations  were 
welcomed  m  the  many  Muslim  gatherings  sponsored  or  inspired  by  Saudi  Arabia. 
Many  of  these  delegations  were  led  by  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar,  Jad  al-Haqq  *AIi  Jad 
al-Haqq,  whose  contribution  to  these  forums  was  his  religiously-oolored  critidsm  of 
Israeli  policies.  The  Shaykh  al-Azhar  maintained  ties  with  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Muslim  Council  in  Jerusalem,  Shaykh  Sa'd  al-Din  al-' Alami,  and  dwelt  frequently  on 
Israel's  "provocations"  against  the  Aqsa  mosque.^''  A  special  "Jerusalem  and  Jihad 
Committee"  of  al-Azhar's  Academy  of  Islamic  Researches  closely  monitored  the 
situation  in  the  city. ^'  During  the  year,  the  Shaykh  al-Azhar  appealed  to  Khomeyni  to 
end  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war^**  and  especially  championed  the  cause  of  Bulgaria's 
Muslims,  who  were  increasingly  subjected  to  measures  meant  to  distance  them  from 
Islam.^'  Egypt's  Minister  of  Religious  Endowments,  al-Ahmadi  Abu  al-Nur, 
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conducted  a  parallel  pursuit  of  influence.  Because  of  limited  means,  Egypt  maintained 
only  about  forty  missionaries  abroad,  but  some  500  Egyptian  inuam  we  on  contract 
loanidMroad.^ 

MUSLIMS  FOR  IRAQ 

From  the  outset  of  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  the  besieged  regime  of  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Husayn  had  been  the  target  of  an  Iranian  propaganda  campaign  formulated 
in  the  language  of  Islam.  Iraq  responded  in  part  by  calling  into  question  the  Islamic 
credentials  of  Iran,  and,  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  Iraq  resorted  to  the  sponsorship  of 
a  Popular  Islamic  Conference  (al-Mu'tamar  al-hlami  al-Sha'hi)  in  April  1983  (see 
MECS  1982-83,  pp  243-45).  This  iorum  uas  convened  for  a  second  time  in  Baghdad 
from  22-25  April  1985.  Over  300  persons  participated  in  the  conference,  including  the 
Assistant  Secretary-General  of  the  Saudi-backcd  MWL  and  an  official  delegation  led 
by  Egypt*s  Minister  of  Religious  Endowments.^'  The  conference  essentially  constituted 
a  rally  of  Muslim  clerics  and  lay  activists  from  those  countries  aligned  with  Iraq 
against  Iran.  Saddam  Husayn  also  attended  and  addressed  the  gathering.^ 

The  conference  passed  resolutions  unequivocally  oondenming  **tiie  oppressive  and 
aruel  rulers  of  Iran**  and  called  on  all  Muslim  states  to  sever  diplomatic,  military, 
economic,  and  cultural  ties  with  that  country  The  conference  dedared  25  April  —  the 
concluding  day  of  the  conference  —  as  annual  "Iraq  Day",  to  serve  as  a  ''reminder  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  world  of  Islam  with  Iraq".**^  It  also  established  a  seventeen-man 
international  committee  to  supervise  implementation  of  the  resolutions.  Ma'ruf 
al-Dawalibi,  royal  adviser  to  Saudi  King  Fahd,  chaired  the  new  committee  charged 
with  meeting  every  three  months  to  review  the  war  situation.'*^  The  Popular  Islamic 
Conference  thus  would  demonstrate,  for  those  in  need  of  an  occasional  reminder,  that 
there  were  committed  Muslims  who  supported  Iraq  in  the  war.  In  doing  so,  it  excited 
Iranian  indignation  as  no  other  line  of  propaganda  could.  In  a  characteristic  reaction, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Iraqi  exile  movement  in  Tehran,  Hujjat  al-Islam  Muhammad 
Baqir  al-Hakim,  called  the  conference  **a  plot  hatched  by  the  eastern  and  western 
superpowers**.^ 

IRAN^  ISLAM  OF  CONFRONTATION 

The  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  remained  committed  to  a  policy  of  exporting  Islamic 
revolution.  (For  the  development  of  this  policy,  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  288-92; 
1982-83,  pp  238-53;  1983-84,  pp  {dl-lQ.f^  According  to  'Ali  Akbar  Hashemi- 
Rafsanjani,  Speaker  of  the  Majlis,  Iran  had  "no  intention  of  hiding  the  export  of 
Islamic  revolution.  The  Islamic  revolution  does  not  confine  its  true  and  noble  nature 
to  geographical  borders  and  deems  the  conveying  of  the  message  of  revolution,  which 
is  the  selfsame  message  of  Islam,  as  its  own  duly".  Bui  he  stressed  that  "the  method  of 
force  and  imposition**  in  pursuit  of  this  policy  was  "not  to  [Iran's]  liking**.^^  In  fact, 
Iran^  methods  continued  to  range  from  persuasion  to  intervention,  according  to  local 
drcumstanoes.  Much  of  this  effort  continued  to  be  directed  toward  Shiis  outside 
Iran,  but  Tehran  showed  a  deepening  interest  in  Sunni  fundamentalist  movements. 

ISLAMIC  MEDIUM  AND  MESSAGE 

Following  the  revolution,  a  growing  number  of  institutions  took  up  the  task  of  openly 
spreading  Iran's  message  to  other  Muslims.  These  efforts  were  conducted  under  the 
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patronage  of  AyatoUah  Husayn  *Ali  Montazeri,  who  was  designated  Imam 
Khomeyni's  heir  apparent  in  November  1985.  The  designation  stirred  controversy  in 
some  clerical  circles,  since  Montazeri  did  not  enjoy  a  high  reputation  as  a  religious 
scholar.  M  onta/eri  therefore  needed  a  major  achievement  in  the  political  realm  which 
would  compensate  lor  his  scholarly  deficiencies.  Khomeyni  had  brought  Islamic 
revolution  to  Iran,  and  no  one  could  mherit  the  aura  conferred  by  that  achievement. 
Montazeri  instead  sought  to  make  his  name  synonymous  with  the  spread  of  Islamic 
revolution  beyond  Iran's  borders.  A  clear  success  in  this  effort  would  establish  him  as 
a  worthy  leader  in  his  own  right  and  would  take  the  wind  om  of  critics,  who  claimed 
that  his  devotion  to  Khomeyni  constituted  his  sole  qualification  to  lead. 

Montazeri  presided  over  a  wild  proliferation  of  organizations  devoted  to 
disseminating  Iran'b  message  of  revolution.  In  1985  he  called  for  a  streamlining  of  the 
propaganda  effort,  which  seemed  at  times  to  lack  any  central  coordination.  Montazeri 
now  argued  that  quality,  not  quantity,  would  bring  success.  For  example,  there  were 
too  many  publications  devoted  to  the  task;  their  sponsoring  organizations  should 
pool  their  financial  and  manpower  resources,  to  publish  fewer  but  better  bulletins  and 
magazines  .Also,  the  pan-lslamic  conferences  sponsored  by  Iran  in  the  past  had  been 
packed  with  large  but  undistinguished  audiences  from  abroad.  The  message  would  be 
much  better  served  by  brmging  to  Iran  a  few  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  learned 
scholars.** 

Since  1983,  Tehran  had  hosted  two  such  conferences  each  yean  the  World  Congress 
of  Friday  Inuam  and  Prayer  Leaders,  and  the  Conference  on  Islamic  Thought 
Perhaps  because  of  the  unnecessary  duplication  represented  by  these  two  annual 
gatherings,  the  central  secretariat  of  the  World  Congress  did  not  convene  an 

international  conference  in  1985,  instead  merely  recoomiending  the  political  points 
which  Iran  hoped  would  be  made  in  Friday  prayer  sermons  throughout  the  world.  In 
October  1985,  Montazeri  nonetheless  urged  the  central  secretariat  to  take  preliminary 
steps  toward  convening  the  overdue  congress. The  C  onference  on  Islamic  Thought 
did  meet,  for  the  third  time,  from  29-3 1  January  19K5.  Participants  condemned  Israel, 
Iraq,  and  the  "corruption  and  moral  deviations  which  are  exported  from  the  East  and 
the  West".*''  A  number  of  MusUm  conferences,  which  appeared  to  be  Iranian-inspired, 
were  also  convened  in  Europe.^'  For  some  of  lran*s  Muslim  sympathizers,  this  was 
apparently  more  convenient  than  a  trip  to  Tehran,  which  might  have  raised  suspicion 
in  their  own  countries.  Iranian-inspired  conferences  on  the  political  meaning  of 
pilgrimage  also  met  in  places  as  diverse  as  Beirut  and  Bangkok.^ 

News  of  these  public  activities  was  accompanied  by  reports  of  worldwide  Iranian 
oiganization  of  clandestine  Muslim  opposition  groups.  The  accuracy  of  such  reports 
was  necessarily  open  to  question,  given  the  intensive  campaign  of  disinformation 
waged  by  Iraq  against  Iran.  The  most  persistent  account  claimed  that  Iran  coordinated 
a  systematic  campaign  of  propaganda  and  subversion  through  a  Supreme  Islamic 
Revolutionary  Council,  liberally  funded  by  Montazeri  s  office. (For  the  gist  of 
earlier  reports,  see  MFCS  1983-84,  pp  173-74.)  But  no  published  report  offered  a 
precise  picture  of  the  council's  operations,  its  personnel,  or  its  relationship  to  the 
various  contending  centers  of  power  in  Iran.  A  formal  council  was  certainly  not  an 
essential  component  of  a  clandestine  campaign,  but  it  may  have  served  to  impress 
upon  Iran^  Muslim  supporters  from  abroad  the  need  for  submission  to  a  clearly 
defined  structure  of  authority. 
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By  asserting  his  authority.  Montazeri  aimed  to  enforce  Iran^s  own'prioritiesmtlie 
txpott  of  Islamic  revolutMNi.  Since  Iran's  revolution,  Tehran  had  become  the  seat  of 
numerous  emigre  Shii  oi;gani7ations  devoted  to  establishing  Islamic  republics  in 
Iraq,  the  Arab  Gulf  States,  and  Afghanistan.  Iran  also  maintained  close  ties  with  Shi*i 
supporters  in  Lebanon,  under  the  cover  of  Iran's  diplomatic  and  consular  missions 
and  through  many  visits  by  Iranians  to  Lebanon,  and  by  Lebanese  to  Iran.  And  Iran 
perhaps  began  to  forge  ties  to  various  Sunni  fundamentalist  movements  in  the  ME 
and  North  Africa,  via  Shi'i  intermediaries  in  London  and  Rome.  Each  foreign 
Muslim  client  pressed  to  have  its  own  cause  raised  to  the  very  top  of  Iran  s  agenda. 
Iran,  in  turn,  sought  to  keep  all  of  these  groups  in  tow  but  had  a  dear  sense  of 
priorities,  set  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  Iraq.  More  particularly,  Iranls  phm  to 
isolate  Iraq  placed  certain  limits  upon  Iranian  support  for  these  movements.  The 
limits  were  determined  by  Iran^  desire  to  deprive  Iraq  of  Soviet  support,  its  plan  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Iraq  and  the  other  Arab  Gulf  States,  and  its  hope  to  unnerve 
Iraq  through  its  own  alliance  with  Syria.  Extensive  Iranian  support  for  certain  kinds 
of  subversion  risked  driving  the  Arab  Gulf  States  into  Iraq's  arms,  compelling  the 
Soviets  to  back  Iraq  to  the  hilt,  and  disillusioning  Syria  as  to  the  benefits  of  an  Iranian 
alliance  Eor  these  reasons,  Iran  dispensed  support  lor  islamic  revolution  in  carefully 
measured  portions. 

IRAN  AND  ISLAM  IN  THE  GULF 

Following  the  failure  of  an  Iranian-inspired  coup  attempt  in  Bahrain,  in  £>ecember 
19S I ,  Iran  had  adopted  an  attitude  of  caution  toward  the  Arab  Gulf.  The  ShiSs  living 
throughout  the  Gulf  constituted  a  potential  reservoir  of  support  for  Iran,  and  Iran 
contiDoed  to  seek  influence  among  them.  But  the  regimes  across  the  Gulf,  for  all  their 
weakncsws,  would  not  fidl,  and  the  foiled  coup  had  driven  them  still  further  into 
Iraq^  embrace.  Iran  apparently  resolved  not  to  repeat  this  mistake.  The  Islamic 
Repririic  did  not  abandon  the  cause  of  Islamic  revolution  in  the  Arab  Gulf,  but 
encouragement  of  the  kind  given  to  the  Bahraini  coup  attempt  was  suspended.  By 
Iran's  calculation,  an  interventionist  policy  in  the  Gulf  would  more  sensibly  follow  a 
decisive  blow  to  Iraq. 

This  policy  of  restraint  created  obvious  problems  for  the  various  Shi'i  emigre 
movements  based  in  Tehran.  Frustration  was  particularly  evident  among  the  Iraqi 
Shi*i  groups  operating  under  Iranian  auspices.  (For  details  on  these  groups,  see 
MECS  1983-84,  pp  170-71 .)  They  had  enjoyed  no  success  in  stirring  up  an  Iraqi  Shi*i 
Uprising  against  the  regime  of  Saddam  Husayn,  and  they  had  grown  impatient  with 
faanli  slow  progress  in  the  war.  They  were  also  subfected  to  demoraliziqg  blows.  In 
March  I98S,  news  came  that  ten  more  members  of  the  Hakim  family  had  been 
executed,  in  yet  another  Iraqi  move  to  punish  the  head  of  the  Tehran-based  Supreme 
Assembly  for  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iraq,  Hujjat  al-lslam  Muhammad  Baqir 
al-Hakim.5^ 

Some  in  the  Iraqi  Shi'i  opposition  sought  a  solution  by  intimidating  or  destabilizing 
Kuwait,  where  they  operated  with  a  considerable  amount  of  latitude.  I  his  campaign 
had  begun  on  12  December  1983,  with  a  spate  of  Shi'i  bombings  there.  These  were 
followed  by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  implicated  Shi'is,  si.x  of  whom  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  March  1984.  However,  the  sentences  were  not  earned  out  immediately, 
prompting  a  series  of  Shi*i  kidnappings  and  hijackings  intended  to  foioe  Kuwait  to 
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release  the  condemned  prisoners.  The  Shi*i  campaign  against  Kuwait  continued  with 
the  hijacking  of  a  Kuwaiti  airliner  to  Tehran  in  December  1984.  It  culminated  in  the 

attempted  assassination,  by  suicidal  car  bomb,  of  the  Emir  of  Kuwait,  Shaykh  Jabir 
al-Ahmad  al-Sabah.  on  25  May  1985.  (The  Emir  sustained  only  minor  injuries.)  The 
perpetrators  of  these  attacks  were  Iraqi  Shi'is.  who  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  some 
Lebanese  Shi'is  as  well.  Most  of  the  evidence  concerning  rcponsibility  for  these  acts 
pointed  towards  the  Tehran-based  Iraqi  Shi'i  opposition  group  a  I- Pa  na,  or  Sifaction 
of  al-Da'wa.  (For  additional  details,  see  chapter  on  the  Gulf  States.) 

These  Iraqi  Shi'i  groups  and  factions  enjoyed  the  support  and  haven  offered  by 
Tehran,  and  the  patronage  of  highly  placed  Iranian  officials.  But  the  precise  extent  of 
Iranian  involvement  in  initiating  these  actions,  particulariy  the  Kuwaiti  airliner 
hijacking  and  the  unsuccessful  assassination  attempt,  was  not  clear.  The  hijacldqg  of 
the  airliner  to  Tehran  apparently  took  place  without  Iranian  foreknowledge.  However, 
Iran^  clerical  rulen  had  a  broad  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  hijackers,  particulariy 
their  demand  for  the  release  of  the  condemned  ShiMs  in  Kuwait.'^  In  amplifying  these 
demands,  Iran  took  on  the  appearance  of  an  accomplice  to  the  hijacking,  in  which  two 
American  passengers  were  deliberately  killed.  When  it  became  clear  that  Kuwait 
would  not  release  the  condemned  Shi'is,  Iran  ordered  an  end  to  the  affair  and  seized 
the  airliner.  The  episode  lett  the  unpression  that  Iran,  through  a  certain  overindulgence 
of  the  Iraqi  Shi'i  movements,  was  not  averse  to  harassing  Kuwait  through  Iraqi  Shi'i 
proxies,  provided  Iran  did  not  appear  to  be  implicated.  But  when  such  intimidation 
seemed  to  implicate  Iran  directly,  it  was  quick  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the 
deeds  of  Iraqi  ShiH  zealots.  Another  disclaimer  followed  the  failed  assassination 
attempt  against  the  Emir  of  Kuwait,  carried  out  by  an  alleged  member  of  af-i>0Va.^ 
This  went  a  good  deal  beyond  the  measured  intinddation  which  Iran  had  practiced  in 
the  past,  and  it  went  to  some  lengths  to  distance  itself  from  the  attack,  calling  it 
**incompatible**  with  Iran's  policies  and  charging  that  it  was  an  act  of  Iraqi 
provocation.'"'  Kuwait  nevertheless  accelerated  a  policy  of  expelling  several  thousand 
Iranian  nationals,  some  of  whom  had  been  residents  in  Kuwait  for  decades.''^  In  the 
case  of  Kuwait,  innocent  Iranians  now  began  to  pay  a  price  for  a  campaign  of 
intimidation  for  which  none  openly  claimed  credit. 

The  other  Shi'i  emigre  groups  concerned  with  the  Gulf  confined  their  activities  to 
propaganda.  The  Tehran-based  Islamic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Bahrain,  under 
Sayyid  Hadi  al-Mudarrasi,  undertook  a  campaign  to  mobilize  support  among  Shi*is 
in  Great  Britain,  through  the  Ahl  al-Bayt  Association,  an  oiganization  inspired  by  the 
Iranian  embassy  in  London.  In  June  1985,  eight  allei^  members  of  the  Front — six 
Bahrainis,  a  Kuwaiti,  and  a  Saudi  —  were  deemed  by  the  British  Home  Office  a 
danger  to  public  order  and  were  deported  to  Syria. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Shi*i  imi^re  movements  faced  a  dilemma  as  acute  as  that  which 
confronted  the  Organization  for  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Saudi  regime,  this  Shi'i  croup  watched  with 
consternation  as  Tehran  hosted  a  visit  by  Saudi  Foreign  Minister  Sa'ud  al-Faysal  in 
May  1985.  Iran  had  initiated  the  visit  within  the  framework  of  a  policy  of  partial 
rapprochement  with  Iraq's  Arab  backers.  A  return  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  Iran's 
Foreign  Minister,  Velayati,  took  place  in  December  1985.  (See  below  and  chapters  on 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran.)  The  Saudi  opposition  group  provided  a  cold  analysis  of  the 
motives  of  both  countries  in  conducting  these  talks.  One  Saudi  purpose,  it  opined. 
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was  to  eUminate  Iranian-backed  opposition  to  Saudi  rule.  But  it  went  on  to  point  out 
that  **ibc  Islamic  opposition  to  tbe  Saudi  regime  was  not  created  at  Iranli  command 
and  [did]  not  continue  only  by  virtue  of  Iranian  support  Consequently*  it  [was]  not 
susceptible  to  Iranian  pressures.  The  Islamic  opposition  arose  before  the  victory  of 
the  revolution  in  Iran.  It  [was]  independent,  [had]  its  own  independent  objectives  and 
plans,  and  [drew]  its  strength  and  support  from  the  people  within  Saudi  Arabia".^ 
Here  was  a  rare  sign  of  dissatisfaction  among  Slii*i  revolutionaries  with  the  regional 
policy  pursued  by  Iran. 

IRAN  IN  LEBANON 

In  Lebanon,  Iran  took  a  much  firmer  stand  in  favor  of  the  replacement  of  an  existing 
regime  by  an  Islamic  Republic.  Lebanon's  large  Shi'i  population,  its  communal 
tensions  and  governmental  disarray,  and  its  shared  border  witii  Israel  aU  worked  to 
Iranli  advantage.  The  large  Shi*i  population  provided  a  reservoir  of  potential  support 
Communal  tensions  heightened  the  i^peal  of  all  ideologies  framed  in  explicitly 
religious  terms.  The  Central  Government^  paralysis  meant  that  Iran^  Shil  supporters 
could  operate  freely  within  Lebanon  itself,  and  Iran  could  even  station  a  1 ,500-man 
Revolutionary  Guard  contingent  in  the  country  without  the  consent  of  the  Lebanese 
Govcrment.  The  Israeli  presence  in  South  Lebanon  provided  the  opportunities  for 
struggle  and  martyrdom  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Imam  Khomeyni's  message. 
(For  the  extent  of  Iranian  involvement  in  Lebanon,  sec  ^fHCS  1983-84,  pp  171-73.) 

Iran  gained  much  inllucnce  m  late  1984  and  the  first  half  of  1985  by  encouraging 
Shi*i  resistance  to  Israel  in  the  south.  Iranian  involvement  took  the  form  of 
indoctrination,  logistical  support,  and  training.  For  the  most  part,  the  indoctrination 
was  indirect,  done  by  Lebanese  Shi'i  'ulama  in  the  mosques  of  Beirut.  Sayyid 
Muhammad  Husayn  FadlaUah enjoyed  aoertain  preeminence  among  these  preachers, 
because  of  his  inspirational  style  and  his  seniority.  Fadlallah  had  close  ties  to  the  Iraqi 
Shi*i  at'Ditwa  (he  was  himsetf  bom  in  Iraq  of  a  Lebanese  father),  and  he  had  adroitly 
ridden  the  crest  of  the  pro-Iranian  wave  which  swept  the  poor  ShiH  quarters  of  Beirut 
after  Iran's  revolution.  Iran  relied  heavily  upon  his  articulate  preachingto  disseminate 
its  message  in  a  lucid  Arabic  to  Beirut's  Shi*is.  But  Fadlallah  was  an  imperfect 
medium.  He  consistently  took  independent  stands  without  consulting  Iran  and  had  a 
rather  low  opinion  of  Iran's  "experts"  on  Lebanon,  whom  he  regarded  as  ignorant  of 
the  nuances  and  euphemisms  of  the  Lebanese  political  game.'''  He  personally  aspired 
to  speak  not  only  for  the  pro-Iranian  faction  of  Lebanon's  Shi'i  community  but  for  the 
entire  Shi'i  community  and  even  for  all  of  Lebanon's  Muslims.*' 

For  this  reason,  Iran  frequently  employed  the  services  of  younger  and  more  pliable 
lulsma  in  Beirut  These  were  given  responsibilities  as  leaders  of  various  Iranian-backed 
front  ofganizations.  Most  belonged  to  the  Coalition  of  Islamic  'Vkana  (Tt^ammu* 
d-'Ukam  al-MusliminX  an  organization  created  to  unite  Shi*i  and  Sunni  derics  but 
which  was  overwhehningly  ShiH  in  composition.  Its  nominal  leaders  were  Shaykh 
MahirHamud,  aSunni,and  the  Najaf-schookd  Shaykh  Zuhayr  Kanj.*^  Hizballah  — 
the**Party  of  God*'  —  constituted  the  framework  for  uniting  the  clerical  elite  with  the 
lay  rank-and-file.  Initially,  Iran's  supporters  and  clients  denied  the  existence  of  a 
structured  Hizballah,  claiming  that  Hizballah  d\d  not  represent  a  party-militia  backed 
by  Iran,  but  a  sublime  slogan  of  identification  with  Islam.  According  to  Iran's  Charge 
d'Alfaires  in  Beirut,  Mahmud  Nurani,  Iran  did  "not  consider...  Hizballah...  restricted 
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to  a  specified  organizational  framework...  there  [were]  two  parties,  Hizballah  or 
GodlB  party,  and  the  Devil's  party''.'^  But  during  1984,  the  name  Hizballah  was 
appropriated  by  some  Shi*is  who  did  not  closely  follow  Iran's  instructions.  This  led 
Iran  to  bring  the  organizational  existence  of  Hizballah  out  into  the  open,  at  a  Beirut 
rally  in  February  1985. ''^  On  that  occasion.  Hizballah  published  a  platform  and 
named  the  Qom-educated  Shaykh  Ibrahim  al-Amin  official  spokesman  in  Beirut.''^ 
Henceforth,  only  Ibrahim  al-Amin  represented  the  approved  line  of  Hizballah,  and  he 
commenced  granting  extensive  inieviews  to  the  Press  in  his  new  capacity.  He  said, 
"[Iranians]  are  very  ambitious  for  others  to  win  the  same  way  they  won.  Therefore 
they  support  us,  because  we  seek  freedom.  As  Imam  Khomqmi  says,  our  politics  is 
our  religion  and  our  religion  is  our  politics*'.^^  Iran*s  Char^  d'Affaires  in  Beirut, 
Mahmud  Nurani,  provided  continuous  liaison  with  HizbalkA  in  the  city.  He  freely 
gave  interviews  to  the  Lebanese  Press  and  openly  attended  HidfoUah  rallies.** 

Fadlallah,  although  usefully  identified  in  journalistic  shorthand  as  the  spiritual 
guide  of  Hizballah,  refused  to  take  the  title  upon  himself.  "I  am  not  a  guide  of  any 
particular  Muslim  group..."  he  insisted.  "I  do  not  endorse  the  attitude  of  any  party  if 
that  attitude  does  not  conform  with  my  beliefs,  which  I  boldly  and  frankly  declare  to 
the  public."''''  By  adopting  this  position,  Fadlallah  achieved  two  aims.  He  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  those  Hizballah  actions  which  he  did  not  personally  approve;  and 
he  could  present  himself  as  a  compromise  Muslim  leader,  rather  than  the  head  of  one 
Shi*i  faction. 

As  the  ShiH  struggle  against  the  Israeli  occupation  intensified  dun  ng  t he  winter  of 
1984-85,  Iran  also  gained  greater  influence  in  Lebanon's  Biqa*  valley.  The  spiritual 
leader  of  Hizballah  in  this  region,  the  Najaf-schooled  Shaykh  Subhi  al-Tufayli  had 
none  of  Fadlallah^  pretensions  to  independent  leadership:  '"Our  relationship  with  the 

Islamic  revolution  is  one  of  a  junior  to  a  senior  ...of  a  soldier  to  his  commander".^"  The 
role  of  the  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guards  (Pasdaran)  contingent  in  the  Biqa*  was 
transformed  by  the  conflict  with  Israel.  They  invested  less  effort  in  ideological 
indoctrination  and  more  effort  in  training  Lebanese  Shi'is  for  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
south.  Their  success  in  operating  in  an  area  under  Syrian  control  lay  in  the  determined 
efforts  of  Hujjat  al-Islam  'Ali  Akbar  Mohtashemipur,  Iranian  Ambassador  to  Syria. 
Until  late  1985,  when  he  became  Iran's  Minister  of  Interior,  Mohtashemipur  was 
responsible  for  Iranian  activity  in  Lebanon,  and  he  periodically  summoned  Iran^ 
leading  Lebanese  clients  to  his  door  in  Damascus  for  instructions  and  exhortations. 

Following  Israel"^  withdrawal  from  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  South  Lebanon,  Iran 
found  an  opportunity  to  proselytize  openly  in  an  area  previously  closed  to  it  This  Iran 
sought  to  do  by  sending  to  Lebanon  high-level  emissaries  who  included  the  south  in 
their  itineraries.  In  May  1985,  Hujjat  al-Islam  Mehdi  Kamibi,  head  of  the  Martyrs* 
FoundiUion  (Bonyade  Shahidjy  conducted  a  "congratulatory  tour"  of  Lebanon, 
including  areas  recently  evacuated  by  Israel.^'  He  returned  again  in  June  1985.^2 
Ayatoliah  Ahmad  Jannati,  head  of  the  Islamic  Propagation  Organization  (Sazmane 
Tablighaie  Islami)  visited  in  July-August  and  again  in  October  1 985."'  Iran  also 
promised  large  sums  of  reconstruction  aid  to  Shi'i  villages  in  the  south  and  allocated 
stipends  for  the  families  of  "martyrs"  killed  in  the  resistance  against  Israel.  One 
hundred  such  families  visited  Iran  in  May  1985.^^  Iran  thus  hoped  to  put  Hizballah  at 
an  advantage  in  challenging  the  influence  of  the  rival  Shi*i  militia,  Amal,  in  the  south. 
These  visits  and  promises  were  often  made  in  a  theatrical  manner,  and  Nabih  Barri, 
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Amal  leader,  ridiculed  what  he  called  the  **laiack  for  showmanship"  of  certain 
Iranians  in  Lebanon.''^  In  turn,  the  leader  of  Hizballah*s  Islamic  Anud,  Husayn 
al-Musawi,  claimed  that  Barri  came  "late**  to  the  struggle  in  the  south,  which  was 
conducted  by  fighters  loyal  to  Imam  Khomeyni,  even  within  AmaV^  Barri,  according 
to  Musawi,  had  proven  himself  disloyal  to  Khomeyni  by  dealing  with  the  Americans 
and  not  advocating  continued  struggle  against  Israel/' 

During  late  1984  and  1985,  Iran  also  sought  to  build  influence  in  the  I  ripoli  region, 
where  it  had  previously  had  none.  This  it  achieved  by  winning  the  trust  of  Shaykh 
Sa'id  Sha'ban,  head  of  a  militia  known  as  the  Islamic  Unification  Movement 
al-Tawhid  al-Islami).  This  militia  ran  the  predominantly  Sunni  city  of  Tripoli  as  an 
independent  Idamic  principality,  under  the  rule  of  Islamic  law.  ShaiNm  identified 
himself  with  no  specific  branch  (rf'Islam.  He  was  bom  a  Shi*i  but  had  been  schooled  at 
al-Azhar,  and  he  exemplified  a  kind  of  ecumenidsm — or  eclectidsm — which  made 
him  responsive  to  Iran^  overtures.  For  Iran,  this  liaison  was  a  dangerous  one: 
Sha*ban*s  movement  steadfastly  opposed  Syria  and  Syrianobacked  local  forces  over 
control  of  Tripoli.  Iran's  overture  to  Sha*ban  was  only  possible  due  to  a  growing 
tepidness  in  the  Syrian-Iranian  relationship. 

Syria  so  opposed  Sha'ban 's  understanding  with  Iran  that  it  prevented  him  from 
traveling  to  Iran  via  Syria  in  January  1985.'^  In  July  1985,  Sha'ban  reportedly 
received  an  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guards  delegation,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Revolutionary  Guards  would  supply  his  militia  with  arms  and  military  instructors. 
That  same  month,  Sha'ban  reached  an  agreement  for  cooperation  with  Hizballah, 
which  was  mediated  by  Iran.^'  Iran  thus  expressed  broad  sympathy  for  Sha*ban  when 
Syria  mounted  a  virtual  siege  of  Tripoli  between  August  and  October  1985  (see 
chapter  on  Lebanon).  Iranian  President  *Ali  Khamenehl  played  a  major  diplomatic 
role  m  the  Tripoli  battle,  intervening  foroefoUy  with  Syria  on  Sha'ban^  beliair.">**Our 
brothers  in  Iran  took  prompt  action  to  rescue  Tripoli**,  declared  ShA*ban.*i  AyatoUah 
Jannati  included  Tripoli  in  his  Lebanon  itinerary  of  October  1985,^2  and  in  December 
1985  Sha'ban  visited  Iran,  where  Ayatollah  Montazeri  assured  him  that  "Islamic rule 
[would]  soon  be  established  in  Lebanon" '^H  his  obviously  contradicted  Syria's  vision 
of  Lebanon's  future,  and  Syria's  tolerance  of  Iranian-backed  movements  in  Lebanon 
grew  thin  during  1985.  (For  more  on  the  relationship,  see  chapters  on  Syria  and  Iran.) 

Montazeri's  plans  for  the  quick  establishment  of  Islamic  rule  in  Lebanon  also 
chilled  another  relationship,  that  between  Iran  and  Fadlallah.  To  Fadlallah's  mind, 
Iran's  haste  made  no  allowance  for  the  realities  of  Lebanon's  heterogeneity  and  the 
inevitable  opposition  to  an  Islamic  Lebanon  by  many  powerful  forces  within  and 
beyond  the  country.  Stating  this  view  openly,<<  Fadlallah  earned  an  Iranian  reprimand 
for  allegsdly  demoralizing  tlM  ranks  of  Hizballah.^  But  Fadlallah  stood  his  ground, 
insisting  that  the  establishment  of  an  Islamic  republic  in  Lebanon  would  come  only 
through  a  gradual  and  peaceful  transformation.  His  stand  against  kidnappings,^^  and 
his  jealousy  of  Shaykh  Sha^ban's  rise  in  Iranian  esteem,  also  confirmed  his 
independence  and  ambition.  As  a  result,  he  was  struck  from  Iran's  guest  list.  Once  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Islamic  Republic,  he  now  saw  his  juniors  being  accorded  the 
Iranian  honors  once  showered  upon  him  alone.  The  Lebanese  Shi'is  who  were  favored 
as  guests  in  Iran  included  Shaykh  Subhi  al-Tufayli  and  Husayn  al-Musawi,  who 
together  paid  a  highly  publicized  visit  to  Iran  in  August  1985,'^'  and  Ibrahim  al-Amin, 
who  visited  in  December  1985."'  Nor  could  Fadlallah  have  been  especially  pleased  by 
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the  visit  to  Iran,  in  April-May  1985,  of  his  principal  rival  for  the  spiritual  leadership  of 
Lebanon's  Shi'i  community,  Shaykh  Muhammad  Mahdi  Shams  al-Din.  This  cleric, 
head  of  Lebanon's  Supreme  Islamic  Shi'i  Council,  had  previously  been  at  odds  with 
Iran,  which  now  sought  to  reconcile  him  in  its  effort  to  expand  Iranian  influence  in 
Lebanon, 

Lebanese  Shi'is  were  also  responsible  for  a  series  of  kidnappings,  hijackings, 
bombings  and  assassinations  directed  against  Westerners  and  Western  targets  in  the 
ME  and  Europe.  Cndit  for  many  of  these  actions  wai  daimed  by  the  otimwiie 
anonymoos  btemic  Jttmit  utnally  m  calls  and  ktten  to  Beirut  newspapers.  Much 
speculation  revolved  around  the  nature  of  the  group  or  groups  involved,  and  around 
their  postiUe  connections  idth  iiibfraflsft  and  Iran.1*  Both  Jil^^ 
all  connection  with  such  deeds  but  r^arded  them  as  the  inevitable  product  of  a  wholly 
justified  rage  against  the  foreign  oppression  of  Muslims.^  Ibrahim  al-Amin  stated, 
•*...a  principle... we  do  not  support  kidnapping  or  detaining  any  innocent.  But  in 
societies  where  the  strong  rules  the  weak,  we  should  forgive  the  mistakes  of  the 
weak."''  Fadlallah  declared,  "We  do  not  justify  the  kidnapping  of  American  citizens 
who  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  Government  or  might  be  opposed  to  it.  When 
we  explain  this  phenomenon  [of  kidnapping]  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
it."'^  Declared  Charge  d'Affaires  Nurani,  "We  do  not  know  anything  about  Islamic 
JSmd,'^  Karrubi,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Lebanon,  said  that  Iran  knew  of  the 
''existence  or  non-existence"  of  Ishunic  Mad  *through  mass  media**.**  There  was  a 
measuie  of  disingenuousness  in  this  simultaneous  justifying  of  violence  and  protesting 
of  ignorance  regarding  its  perpetrators.  This  reached  its  height  in  the  case  of  Islamic 
AmaPs  Husayn  al-Musawi.  He  was  sufRciently  well  informed  to  opine  that  kidnapped 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  defmitely  would  not  be  released  until  the  Kuwait  prisoners 
were  freed;"  and,  even  while  denying  involvement,  he  still  indicated  that  the 
kidnapping  victims  could  well  be  in  Ba'albak.^*  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  October  1985 
kidnapping  of  four  Soviet  diplomats  in  Beirut  was  not  the  work  of  Hizhallah'^^  and 
was  opposed  by  Iran.'*  It  involved  a  Sunni  group  in  Tripoli,  then  under  Syrian  siege. 
Through  the  kidnapping,  the  group  hoped  to  force  the  Soviets  to  mtervene  with  the 
Syrians. 

In  June  1985,  a  group  of  Lebanese  Shi'is  hijacked  aTWA  airliner  to  Beirut,  in  what 
became  the  yearli  most  spectacular  confrontation  between  extremist  Islam  and  the 
US.  (For  the  unfolding  of  the  hyacking  and  additional  details,  see  chapter  on  armed 

operations.)  Iran  denied  any  foreknowledge  of  the  hijacking.  According  to  Mofils 
Speaker  Hashemi-Rafsanjani,  Iran  would  have  prevented  the  hijacking,  had  it  known 
who  bore  responsibility."  This  seemed  likely.  But  the  hijackers  did  make  the  same 
demand  as  that  made  during  previous  acts  of  pro-Iranian  violence:  freedom  for  the 
Shi'is  held  in  Kuwait.  Only  later  was  this  demand  dropped,  to  yield  place  of  primacy 
to  the  demand  for  release  of  Shi'is  detained  by  Israel.  One  report  also  linked  one  of  the 
hijackers,  'Ali  'Atwa,  directly  to  Iran  and  the  Revolutionary  Guards."'*  Here  again,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  where  half-truth  ended  and  truth  began.  But  whatever  the 
extent  of  Iran^  mvolvement  (or  the  involvement  of  Iranians  acting  independently), 
Tehran  quickly  became  distressed  with  the  way  the  operation  unf  oMed,  on  the  ground 
in  Beirut  and  in  the  media.  Hashemi-Rafoanjani,  on  a  visit  to  Damascus  during  the 
hijacking,  withdrew  all  moral  sanction  from  those  hgackers  linked  to  HizbaBah,  and 
they  then  rather  reluctantly  gave  up  the  game  by  releasing  their  hostages. 
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In  Lebanon,  then,  Iran  still  groped  for  a  way  to  perpetuate  the  climate  of  struggle 

that  so  benefited  Iran  during  Israers  occupation  of  the  south.  Iran  continued  to 
promote  armed  struggle  against  the  residual  Israeli  presence  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
Lebanon's  border  with  Israel.  But  in  pursuit  of  an  Islamic  republic  of  Lebanon.  Iran 
wavered  between  violence  and  persuasion,  and  it  faced  the  increasing  opposition  of 
Syria. 

IRAN  IN  AFGHANISTAN  AND  PAKISTAN 

Inoiaii  influence  upon  Afghanistan'is  Slii*i  minority  in  the  mountainous  Hazarajat 
region  became  predominant  by  the  end  of  1984.  The  Central  Oovenmient  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  region  in  1979,  and  the  area  became  the  collective  fief  of  a  group  of 
aayyids  and  landed  notables.  But  in  1984,  Iranian-backed  ShiH  groups,  capitalizing  on 
nnil  difcontent,  succeeded  in  taking  two  thirds  of  the  Hazarajat.  Even  remote 
viUagM  came  under  the  influence  of  young  Iranian-trained  muUahs  and  Afghan 
veterans  of  Iran's  Revolutionary  Guards.  Recruits  for  Iran's  missions  of  political  and 
religious  indoctrination  were  drawn  from  the  reservoir  of  1.5m  Afghan  refugees  in 
Iran,  some  of  whom  also  fought  on  the  war  front  against  Iraq.  The  Revolutionary 
Guards  directly  supervised  the  activities  of  one  such  Afghan  resistance  group,  the 
Sepahe  Pasdaran,  which  enjoyed  a  growing  influence  in  the  region  thanks  to  heavy 
infusions  of  Iranian  assistance.  An  older  group,  Nasr,  also  embraced  Khomeyni's 
doctrine  but  had  a  more  clearly  Afghan  vision  of  the  country's  future  and  refused  to  be 
integrated  with  the  Sepahe  Pasdaran.  The  only  Shi'i  group  lo  pose  a  significant 
challenge  to  Iran^  tightening  grip  was  the  Harakate  Islami  unider  Shaykh  *Arif 
MohsenL  Located  on  the  fringe  of  the  Hazarajat,  this  group  reportedly  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  ShiH  fighting  against  government  forces.  i<>> 

Iran  carefully  followed  the  activities  of  the  Peshawar-based  Afghan  resistance 
groups,  which  were  predominantly  Sunni  and  enjoyed  extensive  Saudi  and  Muslim 
Brotherhood  support  (see  above).  When  seven  of  these  groups  formed  a  coalition  in 
May  1985,  in  the  hope  of  eventually  winning  international  recognition,  Montazeri 
acted  to  create  a  counter-coalition  of  resistance  groups  backed  by  Iran.  Five  Iranian- 
supported  groups  answered  his  appeal  for  unity'"^  and  established  a  commission  to 
study  ways  of  overcoming  their  differences.  '"^  Iran  apparently  hoped  to  ensure  that  its 
own  Afghan  clients  would  not  be  ignored  by  any  party  prepared  to  extend  recognition 
to  the  Afghan  clients  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Pakistan. 

In  Pakistan,  Iran  had  to  proceed  with  far  more  caution  in  its  dealings  with  the 
covntryli  substantial  Shi*i  minority.  Iran  did  seek  to  exercise  an  mfluence  over  these 
Slii*is,  but  it  was  very  sensitive  to  the  possible  complications  in  a  Pakistani  society 
increasingly  polarized  between  Sunnis  and  Shi'is.  Iran  had  no  desire  to  contribute  to  a 
worsening  of  the  Shi*i  position  orto  open  itself  to  the  charge  of  Shi'i  partisanship.  The 
Shi'i  movement  for  minority  rights  had  split  in  1983.  following  the  death  of  its 
founder.  Mufti  Ja'farHusayn.  One  group,  under  Mawiana  Hamid'AliShah,  pursued 
a  policy  of  moderation.  He  continued  to  negotiate  with  the  Pakistani  Govcrnmcni 
over  the  Shi'i  demand  that  Sunni  jurisprudence  not  be  imposed  on  Shi'i  Pakistanis  as 
part  of  the  country's  Islamicizalion  process.  A  more  militant  line  w  as  represented  by 
'Allama  'Arif  Husayn  al-Husayni.  He  favored  a  campaign  based  on  street  protests, 
with  their  ever-present  danger  of  confrontation.  Whether  he  also  enjoyed  the  support 
of  Iran  was  difficult  to  determine,  although  he  himself  supported  Iran:  he  pressed  a 
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March  1985  conference  of  Pakistani  foremost  Shi*i  organization  to  embrace  the 

Imam  Khomeyni's  leadership  and  the  war  agitiist  IraqJ^ 

In  July  1985,  his  followers  defied  a  local  ban  on  public  processions  in  Quetta,  and  in 
a  clash  with  police,  thirty  persons  were  killed.  The  authorities  immediately  ordered 
the  detention  of  the  *  AUama  and  other  Shi'i  'ulama.  Iran  responded  with  a  measure  of 
declaratory  support,  through  the  secretariat  of  the  World  Congress  of  Friday  Imams 
and  Prayer  Leaders.  A  statement  by  this  organization  demanded  the  release  of  all 
detained  'ulamot  who,  it  charged,  had  been  subjected  to  ^'psychological  and  physical 
torturc*i«* 

Iran  did  not  go  beyond  such  formal  protestations,  probably  because  Pakistani 
Sunnis  were  repelled  by  the  methods  of  the  more  militant  Shi*is.  To  win  Sunni 
sympathy,  Iran  arranged  for  its  Lebanese  client,  the  ostensibly  Sunni  Shaykh  Sa*id 

Sha'ban,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Pakistan  on  his  way  to  Iran  in  December  1985.  There  he 
spoke  of  the  need  for  Sunni-Shi'i  unity,  drawing  upon  the  inspiration  of  Iran's 
revolution.  Muslims  "should  rise  above  their  fanaticism,  narrow-mindedness,  and 
sectarian  squabbles",  he  said.  "It  is  a  pity  that  the  Muslims  are  divided  into  so  many 
factions  and  sects  and  each  one  calls  the  other  kafir.  Such  groupings  are  forbidden  in 
Islam  and  they  can  only  give  pleasure  to  our  enemies.  Wc  should  not  think  in  terms  of 
Sunnis  and  Shi'is."'"*"  The  effect  of  such  an  appeal,  in  the  highly  charged  sectarian 
climate  of  Pakistan,  could  not  be  measured. 

IRAN  AND  SUNNI  ISLAM 

Elsewhere,  Iran  continued  to  pursue  influence  among  Muslim  movements  opposed  to 

conservative  Arab  regimes.  In  this  campaign,  Iran  operated  under  a  considerable 
handicap,  due  to  Iran's  weakened  but  persisting  tie  to  a  Syrian  regime  regarded  by 
Sunni  Fundamentalists  as  an  enemy  of  Islam.  Traditional  Sunni  prejudices  also 
played  some  role.  To  overcome  the  aloofness  of  Sunni  Fundamentalists,  the  Iranian 
media  gave  sympathetic  coverage  to  their  opposition  activities  against  the 
Governments  of  Fg\  pt.  .lordan,  and  Tunisia.  Less  was  known  about  actual  cooperation 
between  Iran  and  Sunni  luiidainentalist  groups,  which  were  reportedly  promoted  by 
Iranian  embassies  in  London  and  Rome. 

Some  details  came  to  light  linking  Tunisia*^  Islamic  Tenden^  Movemmt  {Hankat 
al'Itt^ah  ai'Wamt^  with  Iran,  througlh  the  Iranian  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
Ayatollah  Hadi  Khowsrowshahi.'*^  The  movementls  spokesman  later  sought  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  these  ties,  declaring,  ''We  share  Islam  with  a  billi<m 
Muslims.  We  are  not  prepared  to  share  Iran's  concept  of  Islam  ".i^'s  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  movement  maintained  some  link  with  Iran  after  1981,  when  its  leaders  were 
imprisoned  and  some  of  its  activists  took  refuge  in  Paris.  But  during  1985,  the 
movement's  leaders  reached  an  understanding  with  the  authorities  which  allowed 
their  release.  Thereafter,  they  sought  to  distance  them  from  any  charge  of  reliance 
upon  foreign  countries. 

With  the  exception  of  Shaykh  Said  Sha'ban*s  following  in  Lebanon  (see  above),  no 
Sunni  fundamentalist  movement  openly  boasted  of  ties  with  Iran.  A  few  individual 
Sunnis  were  drawn  into  InnH  orUt,  and  these  were  reportedly  given  exaggerated 
titles  as  ostensible  heads  of  liberation  movements  based  in  Tehran.**^  But  Lebanon 
remained  the  exception  whidi  proved  the  rule:  despite  all  efforts,  Iran  had  yet  to  hear 
its  appeal  echoed  sympathetically  —  and  obediently  —  in  Sunni  Islam. 
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THE  CALL  OF  ISLAM  FROM  Lffl YA 

Libya  also  coatiinied  to  disaemtiiate  a  variety  of  bUun  distilled  from  the  religious 
predilections  of  Mu*aiiimar  al-Qadhdhafi.  Libyans  efforts  in  this  campaigii  oentered 
upon  Black  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  Qadhdhafi  personally  bore  the  banner 
during  his  several  visits  to  Black  African  capitals  in  1985.  (For  the  general  context  of 

Libya's  policy  in  Africa,  see  chapter  on  Libya.) 

In  May  1985,  Qadhdhafi  visited  Rwanda,  in  order  to  inaugurate  an  Islamic  cultural 
center  in  the  capital,  Kigali.  Libya's  Islamic  Call  Society  (Jam'iyyai  al-Da'wa  al- 
Islamiyya)had  built  the  center  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE). 
(On  the  Islamic  Call  Society,  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  293-94;  1982-83,  p  245.)  During 
Friday  prayers  in  Kigali,  Qadhdhafi  expounded  at  length  on  his  personal  vision  of  a 
thoroughly  Muslim  Africa:  '*Afiica  must  be  Muslim.  Africa  is  not  Christian.  Christians 
are  intmden  in  Africa.  Christians  in  Africa  are  agents  of  Colonialism.  We  must  wage 
tiJUiad  so  that  Islam  may  spread  in  Africa**.  From  Rwanda,  Qadhdhafi  expected 
MusUm  missionaries  to  reach  Uganda,  Burundi,  and  particularly  Zaire,  a  country 
under  the  **ui4ust  rule**  of  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  who  had  just  completed  a 
visit  to  Israel.  "Killing  him  is  the  duty  of  every  Muslim*",  declared  Qadhdhafi.  **Yott 
must  incite  Muslims  in  Zaire  and  urge  them  to  engage  in  {he  jihadso  that  Mobutu  may 
be  toppled."'''  In  December  1985,  Qadhdhafi  delivered  a  similar  message  to  Ghanaian 
Muslims  after  prayers  in  Accra's  central  mosque.  Libya  had  shouldered  the 
responsibility  for  propagating  Islam  in  Africa  and  throughout  the  world,  in  order  to 
defeat  "a  new  war  waged  by  the  Church  against  Muslims  and  Islam".  With  this  aim 
in  mind,  a  joint  Libyan-UAE  corporation  had  built  Islamic  centers  in  Rwanda, 
Burundi,  Togo,  Senegal,  and  Mali,  to  teach  Islam  and  Arabic.  These  were  all  signs 
crfLibya'is  growing  rapprodiement  with  certain  Black  African  regimes,  symbolized  by 
the  establishment  of  open  centers  for  the  propagation  of  Qadhdhafils  Islam. 

In  Malaysia,  a  Lilian-trained  preacher  led  a  fundamentalist  uprising  against 
government  forces  toward  the  end  of  1985.  The  confrontation  ended  m  eighteen 
deaths,  including  that  of  the  group*^  leader.**^  Malaysia  remained  a  favored  setting 
for  Libyan-financed  activity,  especially  conferences,  in  which  the  authorities  found  no 
cause  to  interfere."'  But  beneath  this  overt  work  lay  an  unknown  amount  of  covert 
activity  in  support  of  Muslim  separatist  movements  in  the  Philippines  and  Thailand, 
using  Malaysia  as  a  base. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  1985 

The  approach  of  the  pilgrimage  once  again  signaled  the  opening  of  another  round  in 
the  confrontation  between  Saudi  and  Iranian  claims  to  represent  true  Islam.  (For  the 
development  of  the  pilgrimage  controversy,  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  284-88,  301-3; 
1982-83.  pp 238, 249-51;  1983-84,  pp  175-77.)  Iran  continued  to  msist  upon  the  right  of 
pilgrims  to  demonstrate  against  those  who  oppress  Muslims,  particulariy  Israel,  the 
US,  and  the  USSR."^  According  to  Iran's  past  supervisor  of  the  pilgrimage,  Hujjat 
al-lslam  Musavi-Kho'iniha,  Iran  had  never  claimed  that  politinl  demonstrations 
were  the  essence  of  the  pilgrimage  ritual.  What  Iran  did  claim  was  that  political 
demonstrations,  under  such  slogans  as  "Death  to  Israel" and  "Death  to  America",  did 
not  in  any  way  negate  the  holiness  of  pilgrimage.  The  Saudis  themselves,  claimed 
Kho'iniha,  politicized  the  pilgrimage:  the  Saudi  King's  annual  address  to  pilgrims 
always  touched  on  political  themes,  as  did  the  sermons  of  Saudi  preachers  in  the  Great 
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Mosque.*"  Saudi  Interior  Minister,  Prince  Naif  Ibn  *Abd  al-*Aziz,  indeed  affirmed 
that  the  pilgrimage  had  a  political  aspect:  '*We  cannot  tepante  Islam  and  its  piQan 

from  politics,  because  politics  is  [but]  part  and  religion  is  a  whole".  According  to  him, 
the  debate  revolved  around  whether  Islam  should  serve  poHtics  (presumably  Iran's 
view)  or  politics  should  serve  Islam  (presumably  Saudi  Arabia's  view).'"^  But  behind 
the  often  hair-splitting  religious  polemics  between  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  loomed  a 
rather  obvious  rivalry  between  two  regimes,  each  advancing  an  exclusive  claim  to 
primacy  in  Islam. 

The  visit  of  Saudi  Foreign  Mmister  Sa'ud  al-Faysal  to  Iran  in  May  1985  provided 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pilgrimage  issue  in  the  broader  context  of  Saudi-Iranian 
relations.  Through  this  visit,  each  side  soughtto  influence  the  stand  taken  by  the  other 
toward  Iraq,  and  as  a  sign  of  mutual  goodwill,  both  sides  apparently  agreed  to  show 
leitraint  during  the  coming  pilgrimoge.  Saudi  Arabia  agreed  to  admit  15^^ 
pilgrims,  the  same  figure  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  to  cooperate  fidly  with  Iranian 
officials  in  making  practical  arrangements.  Iran  agreed  to  limit  the  number  of 
political  demonstrations  to  two,  one  in  Medina,  the  other  in  Mecca,  and  to  discourage 
criticism  of  other  Muslim  governments  by  demonstrators.  This  understanding  did  not 
differ  in  any  important  respect  from  understandings  reached,  and  generally  honored, 
during  the  previous  two  pilgrimage  seasons.  But  implementation  would  be  the  real 
test  ot  the  bargain,  and  this  had  less  to  do  with  the  letter  than  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pledges  made  by  both  sides.'" 

Of  possible  significance  in  this  regard  was  Khomeyni's  decision  to  replace  Khoeiniha 
with  Kamibi.  Kholniha  had  served  as  pilgrimage  supervisor  for  three  consecutive 
yean,  beginning  with  the  most  turbulent  season  ever,  that  of  1982.  According  to 
Khomeyni,  Kholniha^  new  appointment  as  Prosecutor  Genera)  '*e]ccused'*him  from 
supervituig  the  pilgrimage.'^  Karrubi  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  Iran^ 
Muslim  clients  in  Lebanon,  where  he  had  visited,  twice,  earlier  in  1985  (see  above). 
Khomeyni  denied  the  claim  that  Iran  had  somehow  modified  its  pilgrimage  policy  by 
changing  pilgrimage  supervisors. '2'  But  because  Karrubi  had  no  personal  record  of 
confrontation  with  the  Saudis,  his  appointment  could  be  construed  as  a  new  beginning. 
Shortly  before  his  appointment,  he  described  Iran's  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  as 
good,  saying,  **They  have  been  improving  recently.  We  have  common  interests  with 
them". '22 

The  first  test  of  the  understanding  came  in  late  July  1985,  when  Iran  received 
indications  that  Saudi  Arabia  wished  to  limit  the  number  of  Iranian  pilgrims  to 
100,000,  rather  than  the  150,000  supposedly  promised  by  Sa*ud  al-Fa]^.^^!  inn 
immediately  delivered  an  ultimatum:  either  150,000  Iranians  would  attend  the 

pilgrimage  or  none  would. '^^  Iranian  President  *Ali  KhamenehH  quickly  sent  a  letter 
to  this  effect  to  Saudi  King  Fahd.'^^  But  on  28  July,  two  airplanes  carrying  Iranian 
pilgrims  were  turned  away  from  Jidda  airport  before  landing,  leading  Iran  to  cancel 
all  other  such  flights. '2*  Iran's  Islamic  Guidance  Minister,  Muhammad  Khatami, 
asked  "the  entire  world  of  Islam  to  act  according  to  their  historical  and  religious  duty 
in  the  face  of  this  open  heresy  and  violation  of  the  holy  rights  of  Muslims".  '2'  The  next 
day,  however,  Saudi  Arabia  relented  and  officially  announced  that  it  would  accept 
150,000  Iranian  pilgrims. '^s  Saudi  Arabia  had  an  obvious  interest  in  reducing  the 
Iranian  pilgrimage,  in  line  with  the  general  reduction  necessitated  by  unendurable 
crowding.  A  Saudi  editorial  commented,  ''It  is  impossible  to  give  the  opportunity  for 
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hundieds  of  thouiands  of  pilgrims  from  a  certain  eoaaHxy  to  be  leodved  heie  at  the 
expense  of  MusUms  who  wish  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  from  another  Islamic 
coimtiy.*^3»  But  hotting  50,000  more  Iranians  was  apparently  deemed  preferable  to 

facing  a  disagreeable  Iran,  and  the  Saudis  relented. 

Now  Iran  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  deaL  Kamibi  admonished  departing  Iranian 
pilgrims  to  "avoid  clashes  and  arguments  with  the  Saudi  officials  and  forces". '  Once 
in  Medina,  his  first  stop,  Karrubi  urged  Iran's  pilgrims  to  "demonstrate  behavior 
worthy  of  Muslims",  to  pray  behind  Sunni  prayer  leaders  in  the  mosques  of  Medina 
and  Mecca,  and  to  "avoid  individual  slogans  which  would  cause  unnecessary  clashes 
with  Saudi  officials".'^'  The  authorized  demonstration  held  by  Iran's  pilgrims  in 
Medina  on  9  August  passed  without  incident. '^^ 

The  critical  moment  came  in  Mecca  on  22  August,  the  date  set  for  the  authorized 
demonstratioa  by  Iranian  pilgrims  in  Istem*^  holiest  dty.  At  the  very  start  of  tUs 
demonstration,  a  lengthy  message  from  Khomeyni  was  read  to  the  demonstrators, 
whom  Iran  numbered  at  150,000  Iranians  and  'Hens  of  thousands**  from  other 
countries.  The  statement  constituted  a  general  indictment  of  the  US  and  the  USSR. 
Israel  and  Lebanon  found  no  mention,  but  Khomeyni  did  take  the  opportunity  to 
predict  the  demise  of  the  "blasphemous  and  criminal  Iraqi  regime"  and  "that  wretch 
Saddam  Husayn".  Khomeyni  then  emphasized  that  while  "the  shouts  of  revolution 
against  the  infidels  and  tyrants  should  be  raised  in  a  crushing  fashion",  the 
demonstrating  pilgrims  should  "refrain  from  unauthorized  slogans"  They  should 
"only  take  part  in  the  marches  which  [had]  been  planned  and  should  not  organize 
other  marches  on  their  own  initiative".  Khomeyni  threatened  those  who  violated 
these  instructions  with  "the  anger  of  the  Prophet  of  God"  and  "punishment  by  God 
Almighty**. "3  This  unusually  stiff  admonition  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
demonstration,  under  the  watdiiul  eyes  of  Saudi  police,  passed  without  incident*^ 

A  pilgrimage  accord  had  been  reached,  the  by-product  of  a  mild  improvement  in 
Iranian-Saudi  relations  in  1985.  After  the  pilgrimage,  Kamibili  success  in  managing 
the  demonstrations  without  incident  won  him  a  permanent  appointment  as 
Khomeyni^  pilgrimage  representative  and  supervisor  of  lnn*s  pilgrims  in  future 
years.  Iran  could  also  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  its  pilgrims  represmted  1 8  per  cent 
of  all  foreign  pilgrims  during  the  1985  season,  the  largest  foreign  group  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  Iranians  ever.''^ 

Yet  after  the  pilgrimage,  AyatoUah  Montazeri  resorted  to  a  polemical  theme  in  an 
attack  on  Saudi  Arabia  which  Khomeyni  himself  had  scrupulously  avoided:  the 
charge  that  the  Saudis,  as  heirs  of  the  Wahhabis,  were  not  even  Sunnis  but  deviants 
from  Islam.  During  Iran's  "Unity  Week",  falling  between  the  Prophet's  birthday  as 
marked  by  Sunnis  and  Shi*ls,  Montazeri  declared  that  Wahhabism 

was  originally  founded  by  mercenaries  affiliated  to  foreigners,  and  its  chief 
objective  was  to  create  factionalism  and  division  between  the  world's  Muslims, 
whether  Sunnis  or  Shi'is.  ...  This  sect  did  not  have  any  faith  in  Islam  or  the 
Qur'an,  and  Shi*is  and  Sunnis  loathe  this  sect  and  the  things  that  they  do.  The 
aim  of  this  sect  is  to  eliminate  the  history  of  Islam. 

This  hoary  style  of  anti-Wahhabism,  although  implicit  in  Islamic  Iran's  pilgrimage 
polemic,  had  never  been  voiced  by  any  important  Iranian  leader  in  so  unvarnished  a 
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fashion.  It  did  not  bode  well  for  Saudi-Iranian  relations  or  the  perpetuation  of  the 
pilgrimage  peace 

Martin  KraMcr 
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71.  IRNA,4Magr  — SWB,6M^1985. 
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72.  7T,  8  June  1985. 

73.  IRNA.  nOctober     DR.  18 October;  R. Tehran,  19 October  —  SWB,  22 October  1985 
Jannati  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  special  "pilgrimage  and  Muslim  unity" conierence  held  in 
Beirut  in  July;  al-Muntalaq,  October  1985. 

74.  R.  Tehran,  5  May  —  7  May  1985. 

75.  Radio  Free  1  cbanon,  7  June  —  SWB.  13  June  19X5 

76.  Musawi  interview,  Kayhan  al-'Arabi,  25  August  1985. 

77.  Musawi  interview,  al-Nahar  al-'Arabi  wal'Duwali,  28  October  1985. 

78.  VoL,  31  January  —  SWB,  2  February;  at-'Amal,  Beirut,  I  February  1985. 

79.  Details  on  Sha'ban's  relations  with  Iran,  al-Siyasa,  17  October  1985. 

80.  Account  of  Khameneh'i's  role,  al-Majalla^  22  September  1985. 

81.  IRNA,  4  October  —  DR,  7  October  1985. 

82.  Jamiali  interview  on  TripoU  visit,  R.  Tehran,  20  October  — DR«  21  October  1985^ 

83.  R.  Tehran,  15  December   -  SWB,  17  December  1985. 

84.  In  numerous  interviews,  e.g.,  at-Usbu'  al-'Arabi,  25  November  1985. 

85.  Reports  of  Fadlallah's  fall  from  favor.  Early  IVarningy  July;  Kayhan^  London,  29  August 
~  JPRS,  II  October  1985.  Both  reports  speak  of  a  shift  of  Inmli  attenliooi  to  Subhl 

al-Tufayli 

86.  In  numerous  mterviews,  e.g.,  al-Nahar  al-'Arabi  wal-Duwali,  1  July  1985. 

87.  Delegation  meeting  with  Montazeri,  R.  Tehran,  23  August  —  S  W  B,  26  August;  Ettela'at^ 
24  Avgnst;  delegation  news  conference,  IRNA,  R.  Tehran,  22  Augnit  —  DR,  22  August; 

extensive  coverage  in  Kayhan  al-'  Arohi.  25  August  1985.  One  report  spoke  of  this  visit  as 
an  attempt  to  mend  some  breach  between  Tufayli  and  Musawi;  VoL,  19  August  —  DR,  19 
August  1985. 

88.  R.  Tehran.  6  December  —  SWB,  9  December  1985.  Ibrahim  aUAmin  led  what  purported 

to  be  a  joint  Hi:hal!ah-. Antal  de\ep.al\on. 

89.  See,  e.g..  Middle  East  Strategic  Report,  5  October  1984. 

90.  See  interview  on  "religious  terrorism"  with  Fadlallah  and  Hamud,  al-  Usbu'  aWArabi,  12 
August  1985. 

91.  Ibrahim  al-Amin  interview,  Newsweek,  8  July  1985. 

92.  Fadlallah  interview,  al-Nahar  al-'Arabi  wal-Duwali^  1  July  1985. 

93.  Nurani  interview,  Monday  MonUngt  14  Januaiy  1985. 

94.  TT,  6  June;  Kayhan  al-  A  rabi,  9  June  1985, 

95.  >(/-A^fl/iflr,  1  November  1985 

96.  Musawi  interview,  al-Nahar  al-'Arabi  wal-Duwali,  28  October  1985. 

97.  Condemnations  1^  Musawi,  al-Nahar  al-'Arabi  wal-Duwah,  28  October;  by  Tufayli, 
ii/-5a/ir,  24  October  1985. 

98.  Nurani  statement.  AFP.  27  October     DR.  28  October  1985. 

99.  SANA,  26  June  -  SWB.  26  June  1985. 

too.  According  to  Ihie  report,  'All  *Atwa  had  visited  Iran  b  May  1985,  in  the  framework  of  the 
visit  by  one  hundred  families  of  Lebanese  Shi'i  "martyrs  **(seeabove).  There  he  underwent 

training  in  two  camps,  and  then  reached  Ba'albak  via  Damascus  for  further  training.  He 
reportedly  answered  to  a  Revolutionary  Guard  commander  named  as  the  mastermind  of 
the  hijacking,  allegedly  planned  in  Ba*albak  during  early  June  1985.  See  ai-QAct^  11 
November;  cf  al-Siyasa,  17  October  1985. 

101.  Report  on  Iran's  influence  over  Shi*i  resistance,  Le  Monde,  17  October  1984;  cf  The 
Guardian,  31  January  1985. 

102.  Detaali  of  appeal,  R.Tehran,21  May— DR,22May;MeshhedinDari,4June— SWB,6 
June  1M5  (these  are  Dari-language  Inoadcasti  directed  into  Alj^haniitan  from  a 
transmitter  in  Meshhed). 

103.  IRNA,  23  May  —  SWB,  25  May;  R.  Tehran,  28  July  -  DR,  31  July;  Kayhan,  29  July 
1985. 

104.  Account  of  conference,  TT,  26  March  1986. 

105.  R.  Tehran.  !  1  September     DR,  12  September  1985. 

106.  Sha'ban  interview  in  Pakistan,  Crescent  International,  16  January  1986  (originally 
puWidied  in  The  MusHm). 

107.  Al-Dustur,  London.  15  July  1985. 
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108.  'Abd  al-Fattah  Muni  interview,  Jeune  A  frique.  7  August  1985. 

109.  On  this  movement's  fortunes,  see  al-Majalla,  10  July;  NYT,  IS  November  l9iS. 

110.  Al-QabaSf  7  November  1985,  which  also  names  these  individuals. 

111.  TripoU VoGAH,  17  May  —  DR,  20 May  198S. 

112.  J  AN  A,  9  December  -  SWB,  10  December  1985. 

1 13.  JANA,  6  December  -  DR,  9  December  1985. 

114.  Newsweek,  9  December  1985. 

1 15.  Eg.,  an  blamie  culture  conference,  described  in  RisiUot  al-JUiad,  September  1985. 

116.  See  compendium  of  Khomeyni's  statements  on  pilgrimage,  and  other  ide<J<^ical  material, 

in  Kayhan  al-'Arahi.  II  August  1985. 

117.  Kholniha  mterview,  ai-Thawra  al-lsiamiyya,  September  19S5. 

118.  R.  Riyadh,  18  August  —  DR,  20  August  1985. 

119.  Before  the  pilgrimage,  both  Iraq  and  Iranian  oppi^sition  groups  sought  to  convince  the 
Saudis  of  Iranian  bad  faith.  They  charged  that  Iran  planned  to  infihrate  Revolutionary 
Guards  into  the  pilgrimage  and  wreak  havoc.  For  photographs  of  what  purport  to  be 
Iranian  docwments  to  this  effect,  see  aI'Dustur,  London,  15  Jufy;  soQioe  of  docuBiniit 
indicated  as  ShahpurBakhtiyar,  R.  Iran,  27  July— DR,30July  I985.1twasimponibkto 
determine  the  authenticity  of  such  documents. 

120.  KJiomeyni's  edict  of  appomtment,  R.  Tehran,  19  July  —  DR,  22  July;  Kayhan  al-'ArabU 
28  July  1985. 

121.  Khomevni  speech,  R.  Tdiran,  16  July  —  DR,  17  Jufy  1985. 

122.  7T.6  June  1985. 

123.  First  indications  of  cutback,  R.  Tehran,  22  July  —  DR,  23  July;  Islamic  Guidance 
Minister  Muhammad  Khatami  interview,  R.  Tehnm,  25  July  —  DR,  25  July  1965. 

124.  R.  Tehran,  24  July  -  DR.  25  July  1985. 
125   R  Tehran,  25,  26  July  —  DR.  26  July  1985. 

126.  R.  Tehran,  29  July  —  DR,  29  July  1985. 

127.  Khatami  statement,  R.  Tehran,  29  July  —  DR,  29  July  1985. 

128.  A  FP,  29  July  -  DR,  29  July;  R.  Tehran,  29  July  -  DR.  29  July;  R.  Riyadh,  29  July  — 
DR,  29  July  1985. 

129.  'C/^oz,  26  July  198S. 

130.  R.  Tehran,  30  July  —  SWB,  1  August  1985. 

131.  R.  Tehran,  8  August  —  DR,  8  August  1985. 

132.  Demonstration  described,  R.  Tehran.  10.  II  August      DR,  12  August  1985. 

133.  Text  of  Khomeyni  message,  AL/,  26  August;  R.  l  ehran,  22  August  —  DR,  23  August  1985. 

134.  IRNA,22Au9ist  —  DR,  23  August  1985. 

135.  IRNA,29September— DR,30September,R.Tehran,29September— SWB, lOctober 

1985. 

136.  Official  figures,  SPA,  23  August  —  SWB,  30  August  1985. 

137.  R.  Tehran,  1  December  —  SWB,  3  December  1985. 
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The  fifth  year  of  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  was  the  least  dramatic.  However,  the 
atmosphere  that  prevailed  between  the  two  sides,  even  more  than  the  actual  hostilities, 
left  no  doubt  that  nothing  fundamental  had  changed  or  was  about  to  change.  A  slight 
move  towards  a  negotiated  settlement  occauonally  noted  by  optimistic  observers, 
but  there  wece  few  rsiitoable  manifestations  of  it 

For  all  the  rational  fears,  the  claims  and  oounter-daims  that  stood  between  Iraq 
and  Iran,  the  student  of  history  is  hard  put  to  find  another  war  in  modem  times  in 
which  two  peoples  have  been  so  extensively  made  victim  of  their  rulers'hatred  of  each 
other.  Diplomatic  stances  did  not  diange;  Iraq  was  eager  for  peace  but  unwilling  to 
pay  the  only  price  Iran  would  accept,  namely,  that  Saddam  Husayn  depart  in  disgrace 
(at  the  least).  Creditable  reports  spoke  of  increasing  war-weariness  in  Iran  which 
found  a  political  expression  in  presidential  candidate  Bazargan  and  his  Freedom 
Movement,  but,  with  Khomeyni  alive,  this  movement  had  no  measurable  imprint  on 
Iran's  pursuit  of  war. 

The  operational  pattern  remained  that  which  had  become  set  earlier  in  the  war.  Iran 
put  its  faith  alternatively  in  offensive  thrusts  on  the  land  front  and  in  prolonged 
tensions  suggesting  that  such  thrusts  were  about  to  be  delivered.  Iraq,  in  the  main,  was 
content  to  pany  these  thrusts  —  successfully,  by  and  large  —  or  to  maintain  a  high 
state  of  alert.  At  the  same  time,  Iraq  used  its  vast  superiority  in  the  air  to  harass 
Iranian  oil  installations  and  Iran-oriented  oil  traffic  in  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  to  bomb 
and  rocket  Iranian  cities  indiscriminately.  All  these  procedures  had  more  telling  effect 
than  in  former  years. 

The  war  on  land,  though  at  limes  intense  and  bloody,  was,  generally  speaking,  less 
critical  than  in  previous  years  and  than  it  was  to  become  in  February  1986.  The  chief 
front  sector  was  the  south,  opposite  the  lower  Tigris,  scene  of  the  earUer  Iranian 
offensive  against  Basra. 

The  last  three  months  of  1 984  passed  rather  quietly  on  the  land  frontiers.  Occasional 
Iranian  raids  kept  the  Iraqis  on  their  toes;  an  attack  in  the  Seif  Sa'ad  section  opposite 
Baghdad,  on  18  October  1984,  was  more  sustained  than  the  rest,  but  it  did  not  achieve 
much.  The  Iraqi  Army  responded  with  counter-raids  which  accomplished  even  less.  A 
break  came  at  the  end  of  January  1985  with  two  Iraqi  offensives.  The  earlier,  on  28 
January,  was  in  the  south,  where  the  Iranians  were  still  entrenched  north  and  east  of 
Majnun  "island"  (sec  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  [M ECS]  1983-84,  p  184); 
the  other,  smaller  and  reported  to  be  on  brigade  scale,  was  in  the  central  sector,  scene 
of  the  Iranian  attack  of  October.  Neither  effort  achieved  anything  tangible,  but  they 
comprised  the  first  major  Iraqi  offensive  on  land  since  August  1983. 

On  12  March  1985,  Iranian  forces  opened  an  offensive  —  styled  "Operation  Badr** 
—  across  the  Hawr  al-Hoveizeh,  north  of  Basra,  scene  of  the  "Khaybar"  offensive  of 
March  1984.  (The  designation  was  a  double-barreled  insult  to  the  Iraqis.  Badr  had 
been  the  Prophet  Muhammadls  first  victory  in  battle,  gained  over  the  heathen 
Meccans.)  Though  it  was  a  serious  effort,  the  exact  order  of  battle  is  not  dear.  The 
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Strategic  aim  was,  as  in  1984,  to  gain  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Tigris  (a  mere  lOkm  from 
the  starting  line),  to  move  across  the  river  and  to  cut  the  Baghdad-Basra  highway  that 

runs  parallel  to  the  river  to  the  west.  Logistics  seem  to  have  been  more  sophisticated 
than  before.  Iranian  forces  reached  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  detachments 
succeeded  in  crossing  it.  A  follow-up  push  came  on  17  March.  "Badr"ended,  however, 
in  failure,  for  despite  being  taken  unawares,  the  Iraqis  soon  rallied,  and  by  20  March 
they  had  pushed  the  attackers  back  across  the  Hawr  al-Howeizch.  As  usual,  the  losses 
which  each  side  claimed  to  have  inflicted  on  the  other  were  unverifiable.  They 
certainly  were  in  the  thousands  on  either  side,  the  Iranians  sustaining  the  heavier 
casualties  ~  also  as  usual.  As  in  past  emergencies,  the  Iraqis  used  poison  gas,  though 
its  effectiveness  cannot  he  estimated  (see  also  MECS 1983-84,  pp  184-85).  For  all  their 
failure  in  battle,  the  Iranians  probably  achieved  a  long-term  aidvantage  in  that  they 
drew  Iraqi  contingents  away  from  the  far  south,  the  so-called  Fao  peninsula  wlucfa 
constitutes  Iraqis  short  shoreline  on  the  Gulf.  The  red  action  may  have  cost  Iraq  dearly 
when  the  **Val  Fajr  8"  offensive  burst  in  February  1986. 

There  were  no  further  Iranian  offensives  on  the  land  fronts  during  the  remainder  of 
1985,  though  the  summer  months  had  seen  limited  Iranian  attacks  along  the  1,200  km 
frontier,  from  the  Kurdish  north  to  the  Shatt  al-'Arab,  and  there  were  rumors  of  an 
impending  major  offensive,  which  made  the  Iraqis  very  nervous  and  which  were 
partly  responsible  for  Iraq's  stepping  up  its  activity  in  the  Gulf  (see  below).  (The 
on-going  unrest  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan  is  not  described  in  the  present  essay,  as  the  Kurdish 
factions  involved  were  not  directed  from  Tehran.) 

In  the  war  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  the  Iraqis  were  on  the  offensive,  their  bouts  of 
activity  most  often  made  following  Iranian  mitiatives  on  land  and  intended  to 
demonstrate  to  Iran  the  cost  of  the  war.  Iraq  attacked  taiigets  in  the  Gulf  and  along  its 
shores,  hoping  to  destroy  Iran's  capacity  to  export  oil,  and  there  were  air  raids  on 
Iranian  population  centers.  It  is  clear  that  Baghdad  expected  its  attacks  to  greatly 
demoralize  Iran,  but  they  did  not  loosen  the  hold  of  the  I  chran  regime  or  Khomeyni's 
determination  to  carry  on  at  least  until  Saddam  Husayn  disappeared  from  the 
political  scene. 

So  far  as  the  balance  of  armaments  was  concerned,  Iranian  targets  in  the  Gulf 
region  were  sitting  ducks  for  the  Iraqi  Air  Force,  whose  superiority  over  the  Iranian, 
absolute  even  before,  increased  during  the  period  under  review.  But  also  as  before, 
Iraq  was  constrained  by  the  size  and  quality  of  its  Air  Force.  Iranian  targets,  whether 
shore  installations  or  tankers,  were  not  particularly  vulnerable  to  hits  from  the  air 
because  it  was  difficult  to  parat^  the  former  or  to  scuttle  the  latter.  Furthermore, 
political  considerations  worked  extensively  against  the  Baghdad  regime:  the  Gulf 
States,  on  whose  fmancial  support  Iraq  depended,  did  not  wish  Iran  driven  to 
extremities;  a  modicum  of  safety  for  Gulf  shipping  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  for 
the  Western  powers  whom  Iraq  would  not  lightly  alienate;  the  overall  strategic  aim  of 
Iraq  was  peace  or  at  any  rate  the  cessation  of  fighting.  The  result  was  that  Iraq  had 
periods  of  comparative  calm  punctuated  by  its  sudden  attacks  on  Iran. 

The  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  Command  had  as  early  as  February  1984  declared  Kharg 
island  to  be  under  **blockade''(see  MECS  1984-84,  p  1 85)  —  a  meaningless  gesture  in 
uitemational  law,  since  Iraq  lacked  the  requisite  naval  strength  to  enact  such  a 
measure.  However,  the  declaration  was  meant  primarily  to  frighten  the  Iranian  regime 
and  to  give  the  home  public  a  sense  of  Iraqi  prowess,  and  it  did  express  a  sense  of 
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growiiig  ability  to  damage  Iranian  interests  in  the  Golf.  October  and  November  1984 
paswd  ifoktiy,  but  in  December  Iraqi  air  attacks  resumed  on  tankers  issuing  from 
Khaig,  and  they  picked  up  in  January  1985  and  continued  intermittently  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  country's  Air  Force  began  using  the  Exocet  missiles  which  it  had 
gotten  from  France  in  1 983  (see  M ECS  1 982-83,  pp  259-60),  but  the  damage  done  did 
not  seem  to  justify  Iran's  threatening  response  to  the  sale  (in  any  event,  insurance  rates 
on  tanker  hulls  and  freights  slaved  within  bounds).  Assaults  against  Iranian  oil 
installations  were  more  effective.  Beginning  in  July  1985,  Kharg,  and  occasionally 
off-shore  outfits  as  well,  were  the  targets  of  Iraqi  aircraft,  as  well  as  of  gun-boats 
which  were  probably  based  on  Umm  Qasr.  The  installations  on  ICharg  and  at 
Ghanaweh,  the  mainland  tenninal  opposite  Kharg  island,  suffered  serious  damage. 
(Iraq  falsely  boasted  that  they  were  completely  debilitated,  but  estimates  of  the  loss  of 
technical  capacity  were  impotsible  to  come  by,  as  the  world  ofl  glut  which  steadily 
increased  during  the  second  half  of  1 985  would  have  restricted  the  outflow  of  Iianian 
oil  in  any  case.) 

Iran  reacted  by  occasionally  attacking  tankers  and  other  Iraqi  vessels  which  plied 
the  Arabian  shore.  A  different  approach  was  less  heroic  but  more  constructive:  asort 
of  tanker  shuttle  service  was  instituted  between  Kharg  and  the  loading  platforms  on 
the  islands  of  Lavan  and  Sirri,  some  400  and  500  km  respectively,  further  down  the 
Gulf.  Though  these  terminals  were  not  absolutely  outside  Iraqi  striking  range,  the 
Iraqi  Air  Force  never  took  the  increased  risk  of  attacking  them.  (A  pipeline  along  the 
Iranian  shore  to  replace  the  shuttle  was  scheduled  to  come  into  use  in  1986.)  The 
outcome  of  Iraqi  activities  in  the  Gulf  area  was  that  Iranian  oil  exports  fell  from  a 
comfortable  1.5m  barrels  per  day  (b/d)  in  the  summer  of  1985  —  a  considerable 
improvement  over  1984 and  not  much  bdowthe  quota  set  for  Iran  t»ythe  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  —  to  about  800,000  b/d  at  the  end  of  the  year.i 
(For  the  Iraqi  oil  exports,  see  below.) 

At  the  same  time,  Iraq  stepped  up  its  activity  over  the  skies  of  Iran  proper, 
especially  whenever  the  land  war  threatened  to  turn  against  it.  In  June  1984  Iraq  and 
Iran  had  agreed,  under  heavy  pressure  from  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  to  abstain 
from  attacks  on  civilian  centers,  from  the  ground  as  well  as  the  air.  (Iraqi  air 
superiority  was  balanced  by  the  fact  that  Basra,  Iraq's  second-largest  city,  was  within 
the  range  of  Iranian  artillery;  see  MECS 1983-84,  p  1 84.)  The  agreement  was  observed, 
more  or  less,  for  nine  months.  Iraq  threw  it  over  when  Iran  launched  "Operation 
Badr'Mn  mid-March  1985  and  when  a  major  Iranian  breakthrough  loomed  large  for  a 
few  days  (see  above).  Air  raids  on  Isfahan  and  less  spectacular  towns  on  1 1  March 
were  followed  by  raids  on,  among  other  places,  Tabriz,  Qazvin,  Shiraz,  Hamadan  and 
Tdmm  itself  (on  a  FHday),  as  devastating  as  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  could  make  them. 
The  most  effective,  indeed  sensational,  Iranian  reply  was  a  number  (apparently  four) 
of  ground-to-ground  missile  attacks  which  hit  the  center  of  Bagdad.  The  Iraqis 
claimed  that  the  explosions  which  rocked  Baghdad  were  the  work  of  **Iranian  spies** 
and,  as  the  distance  involved  was  about  100km  at  least,  this  claim  was  at  first  taken 
seriously.  However,  it  was  soon  speculated  that  the  missiles  used  were  Soviet  Scud 
missiles  which  had  reached  Iran  in  a  limited  quantity  via  Libya, ^  and  this  version  of 
the  incident  was  generally  accepted.  Iraq's  reaction  was  to  declare  all  of  Iranian  air 
space  a  "war  zone",  which  meant  by  implication  that  civilian  airliners  might  be  shot 
down.  This  caused  a  panic  in  Iran,  as  well  as  Iranian  counter-threats.  However,  Iraq 
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retracted  olffidally  and  in  public  **as  from  1 9  March,  20.00  hours V  Thereafter,  with 
**Badr**  irretrievably  broken  and  both  sides  having  convinced  themselves  and  each 
other  of  their  power  to  do  horrible  and  strategically  indecisive  harm,  mutual  attacks 

slackened  somewhat. 

From  about  the  end  of  May  until  mid-June  there  was  another  bout  of  Iraqi  air 
attacks.  The  targets  were  concentrations  of  economic  activity  —  power  stations, 
major  economic  projects  in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction  as  well  as  big  cities. 
Apparently  the  aim  was  to  pressure  Ir  an  into  negotiations,  and  on  14  June,  following 
a  two-day  crescendo  of  raids  on  Iranian  cities  (between  twelve  and  fourteen)  Saddam 
Husayn  announced  a  two-week  halt  in  bombings  *Ho  give  [the  Iranian  people]  the 
chance  to  pressure  [their  rulers]  into  accepting  peace**.  But  the  halt  was  conditional  on 
Iran^  **not  attempting  to  launch  any  more  attacks**.^  As  Iran  had  just  succeeded  in 
landing  another  missile  inside  Baghdad,  it  did  not  take  up  the  offer,  but  with  the 
general  lull  on  the  land  fronts  during  the  remainder  of  1985,  the  Iraqi  regime  thou^t 
it  wise  to  content  itself  with  pursuing  hostilities  mainly  in  and  about  the  Gulf. 

The  political  alignments  of  the  two  countries  did  not  change  radically  during  the 
period  under  review,  but  a  general  loosening  in  the  attitudes  of  their  respective 
sympathizers  was  observable.  However,  m  the  case  of  Libya  and  Syria,  the  foremost 
Arab  friends  of  Iran,  evident  irritation  crept  into  their  relations  without  altering  the 
basics.  Libya  resented  the  encouragement  and  the  occasional  directives  which  Iran 
gave  to  Shi'a  extremists  in  Lebanon.  In  mid-June  1985  the  Libyan  Foreign  Minister 
even  visited  Baghdad  to  try  to  improve  relations;  the  attempt  failed  miserabfy:  when,  a 
mere  week  later,  Iran  and  Libya  reaffirmed  their  '^strategic  alliance**.  Iraq,  in  a  burst 
of  pique,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations.^  As  for  Syria,  Iran  disliked  that  countryli 
attempts  to  mend  its  standing  with  Egypt  and,  particularly,  with  Jordan.  Moreover, 
Syria  and  Iran  were  at  odds  o\cr  Iranian  oil  deliveries  to  Syria:  the  former  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  rebate  Iran  had  given  it  for  having  blocked  the  Iraqi  oil  outlet  to 
Banyas,  on  the  Mediterranean,  since  1982;  Iran  complained  that  Syria  was  remiss  in 
paying  for  deliveries.  Nonetheless,  the  common  hostility  for  Iraq  prevailed  over  these 
difficulties. 

On  the  whole,  the  Gulf  States  were  steadfast  in  their  political  and  financial  backing 
of  Iraq.  Yet  neither  did  they,  in  1985  as  before,  cherish  the  idea  of  an  Iraqi  victory  — 
and  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  general  impression  was  that  Iran's  capacity 
to  wage  war  was  weakening  faster  than  that  of  Iraq.  Kuwait  was  particularly  suspicious 
of  Iraqi  claims  to  the  islands  of  Warba  and  Bubiyan;  on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  in 
May  1985  on  the  life  of  the  ruler,  Shaykh  Jabir  al-Ahmad  al-Sabah,  which  certainly 
had  its  origins  in  Iran  and  which  may  have  involved  prominent  drdes  around 
Khomeyni,  brought  it  closer  to  Iraq. 

The  US  and  Iraq  renewed  full  diplomatic  relations  in  November  1984,  after  a  break 
that  began  with  the  Six  Day  War  of  June  1967  and  that  had  therefore  lasted  seventeen 
years.  There  was  in  fact  no  real  rapprochement,  though  evidently  the  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  lacked  the  active  hostility  which  characterized  that  between 
the  US  and  Iran.  The  Soviet  Union,  somewhat  suspicious  of  Iraq's  strengthened 
connection  with  the  US,  complained  about  the  persecution  of  Communists  in  Iran, 
and  the  Iranian  regime  remained  as  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  ever.  Hence,  as 
regards  the  superpowers,  the  basic  constellation  did  not  change  either:  Iraq  remained 
closer  to  both  than  did  Iran,  with  qualifications  (see  essays  on  the  US  and  the  ME,  and 
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Moscow  and  the  ME,  and  chapters  on  Iran  and  Iraq  in  this  volume). 

As  regards  arms  procurement,  Iraq  was  better  placed  than  Iran,  and  the  gap 
between  its  weaponry  and  that  of  Iran  grew  in  its  favor.  The  American,  and  the  more 

conditional  British,  embargoes  against  Iraq  and  Iran  were  of  little  practical 
significance,  but  Inn  sufifoed  from  being  politically  more  isolated  than  Iraq.  France 
remained  a  primary  supplier  of  Iraq's  advanced  military  hardware,  espedally  aircraft 
and  air-to-ground  missiles,  while  Brazil  and  the  Soviet  Union  supplied  more  basic 
equipment,  steadily  and  in  huge  quantities.  Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  scrounge 
supplies  wherever  its  procurers  could  strike  contracts.  Libya,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Syria,  helped  as  intermediaries.  Some  useful  purchases  were  made  in  Britain,  though 
the  British  Government  was  dillicult  as  regards  export  licenses.  A  one-time  windfall 
came  from  West  Germany  in  March  1985,  with  the  delivery  ol  six  high-speed 
submarines  mdend  by  the  Shah*s  regime.*  Iran's  greatest  success  of  all,  in  arms  and 
nuttirtel  porehases,  seems  to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  fighters  and  tanks  from 
Quna,  which  might  become  a  long-term  source.^ 

As  to  the  prospects  of  terminating  the  war,  the  basic  position  of  both  sides  remained 
unchanged,  as  already  stated  above:  Saddam  Husasyn  was  eager  for  peace  —  but 
naturally  unwilling  to  provide  for  his  own  extinction;  Khomeyni  was  adamant  that 
Saddam  Husayn  must  disappear  before  peace  could  be  achieved.  Since  the  end  or  the 
continuation  of  the  war  lay  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men,  all  else  is  detail.  (As  a 
piquant  detail,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Iran  raised  its  contingent  claim  for  monetary 
indemnificat  ion  from  the  $150  bn  first  mentioned  m  1982,  to  $350  bn;  see  MECS 
1981-82,  p  309).  The  mediators  involved  during  the  period  under  review  were  the 
Islamic  Conference  Organization,  by  now  a  fixture  in  their  disputes;  the  Government 
of  Jtipasit  prima  facie  a  credible  go-between,  since  Japan  was  heavily  dependent  on 
Olilf  oil  and  did  not  aspue  to  a  political  role  in  the  region;  the  Indian  Oovenunent, 
claiming  to  speak  for  the  Non-Aligned  Movement;  the  UN  Secretary-General  who 
visited  Tehran  and  Baghdad  on  7-8  April  1985  (where  he  chiefly  concerned  himself, 
with  temporary  suoess  only,  with  the  cessation  of  attacks  on  dvilian  targets);  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCQ,  which  was,  in  Iranian  eyes,  too  deeply  committed  to 
Iraq;  and  various  Arab  states  whose  influence  was  minimal  because  of  their  friendliness 
with  Iran  or  Iraq.  The  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  said  to  exercise  their  influence  in 
order  to  break  the  ice,  but  they  did  not  exert  much  pressure.  It  seems  that  none  of  the 
would-be  peacemakers  based  a  solution  on  the  non-negotiable  Iranian  condition  of 
Saddam  Husayn's  departure.  Circumstances  may  one  day  make  such  a  proposition 
feasible,  but  at  the  end  of  1985  this  was  just  not  the  case. 

FIVE-AND-A-HALF  YEARS  OF  WAR: 
AN  INTERIM  BALANCE  SHEET 

Responsibility  for  the  war  was  a  point  prominent  in  Iranian  propaganda  and  its 

demands  for  a  "just** settlement.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  Iraq  started  the  war 
when  Saddam  Husayn  ordered  his  air  and  land  forces  to  cross  the  Iranian  frontiers  on 
22-23  September  1980.  But  the  Iraqi  claim  that  the  real  aggressor  was  Khomeyni's 

Iran  deserves  attention.  Iraq  had  not  originally  contemplated  overthrowing  the 
Iranian  revolutionary  regime.  But  Khomeyni  was  deeply  and  loudly  hostile  to  the 
secular  Arab  nationalism  ruling  at  Baghdad  (also,  his  unforgiving  memory  was  full  of 
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the  indignities  he  had  suffeied  during  his  exile  in  Iraq),  and  this,  combined  no  doubt 
with  the  temptation  that  Iranli  young  radicalism  might  have  presented  to  Iraqis 
majority  Shi*i  population,  created  in  Saddam  Husayn  an  equally  deep  fear.  This  — 
givena  period  of 'incubation*' — made  for  a  perfectly  rational  decision  on  the  part  of 
Husayn  that  nothing  short  of  a  preventive  war  would  answer  the  threat.  A  faulty 
appreciation  of  Iranian  capabilities  did  the  rest.  The  expected  fruits  of  victory  —  the 
Iranian  oil  province  of  Khuzistan  ("Arabistan")  and  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  — 
and  the  chance  to  blot  out  the  insult  and  injuries  of  the  1975  Algiers  Agreement  were 
strong  inducements,  but  not  the  primary  reasons,  for  initiating  the  war,  the  first 
between  two  Muslim  states  in  the  M  E  since  that  between  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1934.  It  is  to  Saddam  Husayn's  credit  that  he  realized  his  abysmal  mistake  within  a 
month  or  two,  and  he  set  about  trying  to  conclude  the  war  once  he  did  realize  it  His 
putative  terms  have  varied  according  to  the  perceived  dangers  or  prospects  of  the 
circumstances,  but  the  objective  —  the  cessation  of  hostilities  —  hu  remained 
constant.  But  Khomeyni  has  stayed  alive,  in  power  and  implacable. 

In  assessing  the  state  of  the  two  countries  in  1 984-85,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  vthtA  stands  to  reason  and  what  can  be  shown.  It  stands  to  reason  that  both 
sides  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ordeal;  that  the  populations  were  sick  to  death 
of  the  war;  that  the  regimes  which  had  lashed  them  to  yet  greater  sacrifices  were 
loathed,  and  had  been  loathed  for  a  long  time;  that  recuperation  and  reconstruction,  if 
the  war  ended,  would  be  slow  and  incomplete.  All  this  is  what  we  would  expect;  it  may 
have  been  true,  but  it  was  not  satisfactorily  proven  by  observation. 

The  following  can  be  said  to  be  proven:  both  regimes  have  shown  amazing  resilience 

and  power  of  survival  Sheer  terror  and  oppression  maintained  by  highly  professional 
police  and  security  organizations;  the  conviction  of  the  rulers  that  *if  [they  didnH] 
hang  together  [th^  would]  hang  separately*^  the  centripetal  force  of  patriotism  and 
rdigion  under  attack;  hatred  of  the  alien,  also  the  historic,  enemy;  the  forestalling  of 
economic  and  socialcollapse;  sheer  chance  in  the  physical  survival  of  both  antagonists 
—  all  these  were  aspects  of  the  situation,  in  proportions  that  cannot  be  closely 
assessed;  but  by  and  large,  the  balance  had  changed  remarkably  little  over  the  years  by 
1984-85. 

As  far  as  the  fighting  was  concerned,  the  overall  advantage  lay  with  the  Iranians.  By 
June  1982  the  Iraqis  had  been  driven  back  into  their  own  territory  along  the  1 ,200km 
land  frontier.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  1985,  the  Iranian  forces  achieved  only 
inconsequential  gains  in  the  northern  and  central  sectors  and  advanced  rather  further 
in  the  south,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Basra — gains  all  bought  with  heavy  losses.  (The 
spectacular  conquest  of  the  Fao  peninsula  in  February  1986 was  aUowtotheprestige 
at  Baghdad,  and  like  other  initial  successes  of  similar  Iranian  offensives,  it  caused 
near-panic  in  Baghdad.  St  r ategically,  it  seemed  unlikely  to  open  new  vistas.)  The  Gulf 
was  open  to  Iranian,  and  closed  to  Iraqi,  shipping,  though  Iraqi  air  superiority 
effectively  cut  down  on  Iranian  oil  exports.  Iraqi  air  superiority  told  also  in  the 
fighting  over  the  Iranian  and  Iraqi  open  spaces,  but  Iran  was  able  to  inflict  injury  and 
sow  terror,  w  ith  ground-to-ground  missiles  deployed  on  Baghdad  and  artillery  shelling 
of  Basra.  Fighting  was  discontinuous,  often  stopped  for  lengthy  periods  because  of 
temporary  exhaustion  or  a  variety  of  political  reasons.  This  did  not  affect  the  intensity 
of  thefighting  while  it  went  on;  at  times  itwasferodoos.  Here  the  banianifr^ulars — 
the  Pasdaran  ''Revolutionary  Guards**  and  the  Basy  volunteers  —  deserve  special 
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mentioii.  The  Iraqis,  for  their  part,  had  made  increased  use  of  poison  gas  during  the 
pfevioQS  two  years.  As  to  the  fighting  quality  of  both  sides,  it  may  be  said  that,  over 
the  years,  the  Iranians,  and  again  the  irregulars  in  particular,  showed  more  dash  and 
adaptability.  The  Iraqis  tended  to  be  wedded  to  routine  —  Soviet  routine,  to  which 
they  have  been  committed  since  shortly  after  the  1958  revolution  and  which  does  not 
encourage  versatility  or  the  devolution  of  responsibilities.  Otherwise,  both  sides  have 
shown  courage  and  steadfastness,  especially  when  defending  their  home  ground. 
Quantitatively,  both  armies  may  be  said  to  have  expanded  to  nearly  threefold 
(including  irregulars)  from  1 980  to  1985,  w  ith  a  smaller  increase  m  heavy  armaments. 

Human  losses  were  enormous:  **next  to  one  million  killed",  on  both  sides,  according 
to  one  serious  source.*  This  sounds  incredible,  but  it  may  not  be  very  far  from  the 
truth.  As  a  rule  of  thumb  —  aU  casualty  figures  are  guesses  —  Iranian  losses  were 
double  tliose  of  Iraq,  though  this  did  not  compensate  for  the  one^to-three  inferiority 
of  Iraq  in  population.  Both  sides  tried  to  carry  out  a  general  mobilization  of  manpower, 
though  social  conditions  and  ethnic-political  considerations  made  a  general 
mobilization  in  the  Western  sense  unfeasible.  Iraq,  in  particular,  relied  heavily  for 
labor  on  the  nearly  two  million  foreigners,  Egyptians  above  all,  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  country  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  (Also,  women  had  entered  the 
wage-earning  sector  to  a  degree  undreamt  of  a  decade  earlier.  Here,  loo,  Iraq  stood 
out,  through  economic  need,  educational  pre-conditioning  and  the  ideological 
preference  of  the  Ba'th  regime.) 

The  national  economies  dragged  painfully  along  —  they  were  doing  much  better 
than  the  forecast  of  a  five-year  war,  had  it  been  made  five  years  before,  would  have 
suggested  (few  wars  have  ended  primarily  because  of  economic  failure),  but  the 
muscle  as  well  as  the  fat  of  1980  was  gone  by  1984-85.  Reserves  of  double-digit  billions 
of  dollars  had  been  replaced  by  foreign  debts  of  similar  magnitude,  mounting 
inexorably.  **Developnient**  of  the  pattern  (huge  projects  in  agriculture, 
communications  and  especially  industry,  calculated  to  bear  fruit  decades  hence) 
drawn  up  and  put  into  implementation  in  the  1970s  had  vanished;  when  continued  on 
a  moderate  scale  it  was  largely  on  credit.  Retrenchment,  even  austerity,  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  This  was  of  real  significance  in  Iraq,  where  the  years  before  1980  had 
shown,  on  good  evidence,  a  steady  advance  in  the  standards  of  living.  Oil  exports 
slumped  drastically  in  volume  and  even  more  in  value.  Ihis  was,  of  course,  largely  due 
to  developments  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  but  the  war  too  played  its  part. 
The  losses  of  Iraq  and  Iran,  relative  to  each  other,  had  fluctuated  over  the  years.  At  an 
earlier  period  Iraqis  were  greater;  its  Gulf  outlet  was  cut  off  within  days  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  in  April  1982  Syria  closed  the  Iraqi  pipelines  to  the 
Mediterranean.  However,  during  the  three  year  before  the  period  under  review,  Iraq 
had  greatly  increased  its  capacity  to  export  its  oil:  the  pipeline  through  Turkey  to  the 
Gulf  of  Alexandretta  was  increased  in  capacity,  and  a  parallel  line  would  double  its 
capacity  again  within  the  coming  year:  Iraq  gained  access  by  means  of  a  spur  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Petroline  to  Yanbu'  on  the  Red  Sea;  and  a  useful  outlet  to  the 
Jordanian  port  of 'Aqaba  functioned  smoothly.  Early  in  1986  Iraqi  oil  exports  were 
running  at  a  rather  satisfactory  1.5m  b  d.'  On  the  other  hand,  Iran  experienced 
mounting  difficulties  in  exporting  oil  through  the  Gulf,  due  to  direct  and  indirect  Iraqi 
interference  (see  above).  However,  neither  country  had  until  this  time  seen  its  oil 
exporting  capacity  reduced  below  the  minimum  essential  to  proceed  with  the  war. 
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Iraq  had  succeeded  better  than  Iran  in  harnessing  its  external  relations  to  the  war 
effort.  This  was  due  in  i>art  to  the  more  favorable  starting  point  of  Iraq :  Iran's  radical 
non-conformism  was  still  explosive  when  the  war  broke  out,  with  the  American 
hostage  crisis  as  yet  unsolved,  whereas  the  Ba*th  regime  at  Baghdad  had  already  lost 
much  of  its  former  fearsomeness.  Moreover  (and  perhaps  in  natural  consequence), 
Iraq  showed  itself  more  susceptible  to  the  international  community  whose 
authoritatively  expressed  wishes  for  an  early  end  to  the  war  it  certainly  shared  from  an 
early  date.  The  Arab  countries  tended  to  side  with  Iraq  against  Iran,  a  non-Arab 
country  historically  hostile  to  "Arabdom".  Even  so,  Iraq  complained  of  insufficient 
rallying  on  the  part  of  Arab  states,  particularly  early  in  the  war;  for  instance,  the 
founding  in  1981  of  the  GCC  without  Iraq's  participation  was  certainly  a  grievanoe 
(Iraqis  financial  dependence  on  Saudi  Arabian  and  Kuwaiti  aid  muted  these 
reproaches).  The  Gulf  States,  on  the  other  hand,  migiht  have  had  their  reservations 
about  a  fuUy  victorious  Iraq,  but  they  had  no  doubts  about  what  an  Iraqi  colhqpie 
would  mean  for  the  established  order  in  the  region.  Syria,  Lil^a,  South  Yemen  and 
Algeria,  in  about  this  order,  sided  with  Iran  for  d  if  ferent  reasons,  bat  their  commitment 
was  inconstant  and  in  any  case  they  were  few  when  compared  to  Arab  states 
sympathetic  to  Iraq,  The  Soviet  Union,  though  welcoming  "anti-imperialism"  of  any 
hue,  was  ideologically  closer  to  Iraq  than  to  Iran,  and  the  treaty  relations  established 
in  1972  had  lasted  without  too  severe  a  strain.  The  US,  conditioned  by  its  hostility  to 
Khomeyni's  regime,  had  throughout  the  war  moved  closer  to  Iraq:  in  February  1982 
Washington  had  declared  that  Iraq  was  no  longer  tainted  by  supporting  international 
terrorism.  andinNovember  19R4f<ikU  diplomatic  relations  were  reestablished  between 
the  two  countries  (see  also  above).  StUl,  the  connection  between  Iraq  and  the  US 
could  not  be  termed  dose  or  cordial;  ideological  differences  and  memories  of  the 
recent  past  still  exerted  their  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  France  had  had  a  special 
relationship  with  Iraq  since  1973  and  had  kept  its  position  as  a  friend,  almost  an  ally, 
throughout  the  war. 

For  all  that  said  above,  both  Iraq  and  Iran  showed  themselves  to  be  entirely 
pragmatic  in  the  vital  field  of  arms  procurement.  The  most  remarkable  instance  was 
that  in  which  Israel  supplied  Iran  with  hardware  early  in  the  war;  and  it  was  rumored 
that,  early  in  1986,  Iraq  explored  avenues  for  a  similar  deal  with  Israel. 

The  practical  significance  of  these  alignments  was  that  Iraq  could  always  count  on 
help  to  stave  off  financial  collapse.  Apart  from  seemingly  limitless  credits,  not  aU  of 
which  were  guaranteed  by  foreign  governments,  the  Gulf  States  were  consistently 
generous  in  loans,  outright  grants  and  oil  sold  in  the  name  of  Iraq.  Iran,  with  fewer 
established,  solvent  and  reputable  friends  abroad,  had  to  look  afler  itsdf  finandaDy 
as  best  as  it  could. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  war  up  to  1984-85  allowed  for  prognostications  made 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  except  for  this:  the  demise  as  national  leaders  of 
Khomeyni  or  Saddam  Husayn  would  be  a  pivotal  turning  point.  But  even  the  natural 
death  of  Khomeyni  the  most  likely  of  the  two  to  die  within  the  relatively  near  future 
—  might  be  years  hence. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  on  the 
global,  or  even  the  regional,  scene  as  such.  The  most  remarkable  conclusion  so  far  in 
this  field  should  be  stated  here,  all  the  same:  contrary  to  widespread  expectations,  the 
war  had  not  caused  political,  social  or  economic  upheavids  among  any  of  the 
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affiliations  not  directiy  involved.  A  case  can  be  made  for  showing  that,  instead,  it 
rather  contributed  to  stabilization. 

Uriel  Dann 


NOTES 

For  the  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  see  **List 
of  Sources*".  Onl  y  i  n  t  he  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 

publication  noted  here. 
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The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 


During  the  period  under  survey  (October  1984-Deoember  1985)  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  spent  almost  all  its  efforts  recovering  from  and 
dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Lebanon  and  the  consequent  loss  of  its  political 
and  military  base  of  operations  there.  The  loss  of  Lebanon  had  increased  the  PLO's 
dependence  on  Syria,  Jordan  and  Egypt.  While  Syria  sought  to  keep  the  PLO  out  of 
any  US-inspired  peace  process.  Jordan  and  Egypt  sought  quite  the  opposite. 
Conflicting  pressures  exacerbated  the  divisions  in  the  organization  which  faced  the 
worst  political  split  ot  its  history.  For  'Arafat  the  question  now  became  one  of 
political  survival  as  a  regional  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  either  had  to  chart  his 
own  course,  and  deepen  internal  division,  or  preserve  unity  at  the  price  of  coming 
under  Syrian  control.  'Arafat  opted  for  the  former  alternative,  which  required  a 
cementing  of  ties  with  Jordan  and  Egypt,  at  the  expense  of  relations  with  Syria.  This 
in  turn  was  intended  to  assure  the  organization  at  least  a  measure  of  room  for 
maneuver  in  the  Arab  world  and  a  foothoM  in  any  future  peace  process,  so  that  it 
oould  constrain  Jordan  and  prevent  it  from  making  independent  gains  on  the 
Palestinian  question  at  the  PLO*s  expense.  These,  however,  were  only  interim 
measures  to  deal  with  the  immediate  threat  of  being  marginalized  in  any  serious 
negotiating  process,  if  there  was  to  be  one. 

Simultaneously  with  PI  O  involvement  in  the  preliminary  phases  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  the  organization  made  a  major  elTori  to  reestablish  itself  in 
Lebanon,  and  thereby  to  try  and  overcome  the  most  damaging  consequence  of  the 
Israeli  incursion  of  1982,  the  PLO's  loss  of  relative  political  independence.  Since  the 
war,  it  had  become  increasmgly  difficult  for  the  PLO  to  function  without  outside, 
particularly  Syrian,  interference.  The  Syrians  now  posed  a  challenge  to  ^Arafat  which 
he  had  to  overcome  if  he  indeed  wished  to  maintain  his  leadership.  This  challenge  was 
met  in  three  different  arenas  where  *Arafat  defied  the  Syrians  with  success.  On  the 
oiganizational  level  the  Palestine  National  Council  (PNC)  was  convened;  in 
diplomacy,  agreement  was  reached  with  Jordan;  and  in  the  field,  the  beginnings  of  a 
return  to  Lebanon  were  made,  all  in  the  face  of  considerable  Syrian  opposition. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  SESSION  OF 
THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  COUNaL 

PRELUDE    ~    FUTILE   ATTEMPTS  TO   R£ACH  C0MPR£U£NS1V£ 

INTERNAL  AGREEMENT 

In  the  aftermath  of  his  expulsion  from  Tripoli  in  December  I9S3  (see  Middle  East 
Conte/nporary  Survey  [MECS]  1983-84.  pp  206-7)  'Aralal  sought  the  immediate 
convening  of  the  PNC.  This  was  essential  so  as  to  reactivate  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  PLO  and,  at  the  same  time  to  reaffirm  the  legitimacy  of  his  own  leadership, 
following  his  defeat  in  the  field,  at  the  hands  of  the  Syrian-backed  Path  rebels  and 
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their  Palestinian  allies.  The  Executive  Committee  had  met  only  once,  in  January 
1984,  with  its  legal  quorum  of  nine  of  its  fourteen  members.  At  this  meeting,  the 

representatives  of  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP),  the 
Popular  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PDFLP),  al-Sa*iqa  and 
the  Popular  Front  lor  the  Liberation  of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC) 
and  one  independcni  member  had  absented  themselves.  Thereafter,  the  Syrians 
consistently  prevented  another  independent  member,  Zuhdi  Nashashibi.  who  lived  in 
Damascus,  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Committee.  As  a  result  the  Executive 
Committee  was  denied  its  legal  quorum  and  could  not  function.  'Arafat  could  no 
longer  lead  the  PLO  with  the  authority  of  its  legitimate  institutions.  It  now  became  a 
matter  of  political  survival  for  him  to  extricate  the  PLO  under  his  leadership  from  a 
state  of  organizational  paralysis  by  convening  the  PNC  and  electing  a  new  Executive 
Committee  that  would  be  able  to  operate  independently  of  the  Syrians  and  the 
radicals.  This  required  a  clear  departure  from  the  PLO^  tradition  of  consensus 
politics  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  measure  of  overall  agreement  between  all  factions, 
that  had  usually  preceded  the  convening  of  the  PNC,  had  become  unattainable.  There 
was  no  common  ground  between  the  Fath  leadership  and  the  tactions  of  the  Syrian- 
backed  National  Alliance  (the  Fath  rebels,  the  PFLP-GC,  al-Sa*iqa  and  the  Palestine 
Popular  Struggle  Front  (PPSF)  who.  like  the  Syrians  themselves,  demanded  'Arafat's 
ouster  as  a  precondition  for  any  negotiations  on  inier-factional  agreement.  The  Fath 
leadership  did,  however,  still  seek  agreement  with  factions  of  the  Democratic  Alliance 
—  the  PFLP,  the  PDFLP,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Front  (PLF)  and  the  Palestine 
Communist  Party  (PCP)  —  who,  though  extremely  critical  of  *Arafat,  had  not 
supported  the  armed  struggle  against  his  leadership.  They  fiilly  upheld  the  le^timate 
institutions  of  the  PLO  and  demanded  that  'Arafat  be  brought  to  account  there,  and 
not  in  the  battlefield.  Despite  their  close  alliance  with  Syria,  the  factions  of  the 
Democratic  Alliance  were  also  wary  of  Syrian  custodianship  and  genuinely  sought  to 
preserve  the  organizational  independence  of  the  PLO,  but  on  the  basis  of  overall 
agreement  and  consensus.  Together  with  the  National  Alliance,  they  strove  to 
constrain  'Arafat  and  limit  his  room  for  political  maneuver.  Protracted  negotiations 
between  the  Fath  leadership  and  the  Democratic  Alliance,  with  the  aid  of  Algeria 
and  mediation  by  the  People  s  Democratic  Republic  ol  "l  enien  (PDRY),  produced 
the  Aden  Accords,  reached  in  June  1984  and  finally  ratified  in  Algiers  in  July.  The 
agreement  proposed  that  the  PNC  be  convened  by  IS  September,  but  the  precise  date 
was  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  **comprehensive  national  dialogue**,  which  in  the  view 
of  the  Democratic  Alliance  meant  that  a  serious  attempt  would  first  have  to  be  made 
to  obtain  agreement  with  the  National  Alliance  as  well,  an  interpretation  which  the 
Fath  leadership  was  unwilling  to  accept  They  preferred  to  regard  the  date  as  having 
been  agreed  upon,  even  if  the  comprehensive  dialogue  w  ith  the  National  Alliance  and 
their  Syrian  patrons  proved  to  be  fruitless.  As  they  expected,  the  National  Alliance 
refused  to  accept  the  .Aden  .Accords,  as  long  as  'Arafat  was  not  deposed.  Waiting 
for  their  approval  would  have  prolonged  the  stalemate  indefinitely.  (For  details 
on  the  new  "Alliances"  and  their  poUticai  developments,  see  MECS  1983-84,  pp 
215-2  L) 

By  September,  with  no  breakthrough  in  sight,  the  Fath  leadership  became 
increasingly  impatient  A  new  Government  was  about  to  be  formed  in  Israel  after 
general  elections  there  (see  chapter  on  krael)  and  US  presidential  elections  were 
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scheduled  for  November.  In  these  circumstances,  it  became  evermore  crucial  for 
*Arafat  to  reestablish  his  position  and  his  room  for  political  maneuver  for  the  coming 
year  which  was  expected  to  be  one  of  intensified  activity  in  regaxd  to  the  ME  peace 

process. '  The  Fath  leadership  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  organization  in  tatters  and 
thereby  risk  the  ultimate  political  defeat  that  of  being  ignored  and  excluded  from 
any  future  process  that  might  be  initiated  by  other  parlies  to  determine  the  political 
future  of  the  Palestinian  people.  In  early  September,  negotiations  between  the  Fath 
leadership  and  the  Democratic  Alliance  were  resumed  in  Algiers  with  the  aid  of 
Algerian  and  PDRY  mediation.  The  Fath  leadership  stressed  the  importance  of 
asserting  the  ''independence  of  Palestinian  national  decision**  by  convening  the  PNC 
in  September,  in  accordance  with  the  Aden  Accords,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Syrians  and  their  Palestinian  allies  in  the  National  Alliance.  Thou^  they  officially 
welcomed  dialogue  with  the  National  Alliance  and  Syria,  the  Fath  leadership  clearly 
had  little  faith  in  the  Syrians  or  in  those  who  had  **sold  their  wilPto  the  Syrians.^  The 
Syrians,  for  their  part,  were  unflinching  in  their  demand  that  'Arafat  be  removed  as  a 
precondition  for  any  rapprochement  with  al-Fath.  The  Syrians  were  determined  to 
prevent  the  convening  of  the  PNC.  as  long  as  'Arafat  remained  at  the  helm  of  the 
PLO,  as  any  meeting  of  the  PNC  in  which  "Aral  at  had  a  clear  majority,  was  bound  to 
reaffirm  his  leadership.  The  Syrians  were  therefore  not  at  all  happy  with  the  Aden 
Accords  and  President  Asad  was  quick  to  prevail  upon  the  Algerians  not  to  host  the 
PNC  as  planned,  before  the  demands  and  preconditions  of  the  National  Alliance  for 
comprehensive  dialogue  and  agreement  had  been  met.  Syrian  pressure  bore  fruit  and 
it  was  quite  dear  in  early  September  that  the  PNC  would  have  to  be  postponed  yet 
further,  due  to  Algerian  reluctance  to  host  the  meeting,  which  would  necessarily  have 
been  divisive,  if  held  prior  to  an  agreement  between  al«Fath  and  Syria,  that  was 
essential  to  pave  the  way  for  all  factions  to  participate  in  the  PNC.^  More  time  was 
needed  for  Algerian  and  PDRY  efforts  to  soften  the  Syrian  position  towards  'Arafat.^ 
These,  however,  were  useless.  All  the  same,  the  Fath  leadership  remained  determined 
to  convene  the  PNC,  even  if  boycotted  by  some  factions,  in  order  to  emphasize  their 
rejection  of  "trusteeship,  containment  and  subservience"  to  anyone  but  the 
I^alestmians  themselves.-''  Comprehensive  dialogue  with  all  factions  was  indeed 
acceptable  but  not  as  a  delaying  lactic  at  the  expense  of  the  convening  of  the  PNC. 
Moreover,  under  no  circumstances  was  the  Fath  leadership  prepared  to  negotiate 
'Arafat's  status.  This,  they  consistently  argued,  was  a  matter  of  principle  and  not  just  a 
question  of  loyalty  to  personalities.  Even  if  *Arafat  had  made  mistakes,  as  Salah 
Khalaf  argued,  allowing  the  Syrians  instead  of  the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  PLO 
to  appoint  the  leader  of  the  Palestinian  national  movement  or  to  take  him  to  task 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  PLC'S  admission  of  its  total  abandonment  of  any 
trappiogS  of  political  independence,^  and  a  return  to  the  odious  days  of  Ahmad 
al-Shuqayri  (the  first  leader  of  the  PLO)  and  Hajj  Amin  al-Husayni(the  leader  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  during  the  British  Mandate)  when  the  Palestinians'  fate  was 
determined,  to  their  detriment,  by  others.'  The  convening  of  the  PNC  had  thus 
become  an  end  in  itself  and  a  question  of  "victory  or  defeat  for  Palestinian  national 
decision-making".'*  Moreover,  any  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  PLO,  as  a  result  of 
a  non-Palesimian  decision,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  abolition  of  the 
concept  of  the  PLO  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people.'  The 
Fath  leadership  was  genuinely  concerned  that  their  subservience  to  Syria  would 
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severely  damage,  if  not  destroy,  the  PLO*s  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  Palestinian 

community  as  their  authentic  political  representation. 

White  determined  to  proceed  with  the  convening  of  the  PNC,  irrespective  of  the 
positions  oi  Syria  and  the  National  Alliance,  the  Path  leadership  was  prepared  to 
accept  a  further,  though  limited,  postponement  of  the  PNC,  to  make  every  effort  to 
reach  an  at'iccnicnt  with  their  partners  to  the  Aden  Accords  the  Democratic 
Alliance,  1  aih  and  their  supporters  amongst  the  independent  members  of  the  PNC 
and  in  the  pro-Iraqi  Arab  Liberation  Front  (ALF)  commanded  a  large  majority  in  the 
PNC  without  the  support  of  either  the  Democratic  or  the  National  Altianoe.  Fath 
spokesmen  were  also  confident  that  they  could  muster  the  required  two-thirds  quorum 
to  convene  a  fully  legal  meeting  of  the  PNC,  without  either  of  the  Alliances.  But  they 
genuinely  strove  for  agreement  with  the  Democratic  Alliance  to  obtain  a  **political 
majority",  that  is  the  support  of  most  PLO  factions,  and  not  only  a  **numerical 
legitimacy This  was  intended  to  accord  the  forthcoming  session  as  much  popular 
support  as  possible;  to  isolate  the  National  Alliance;  and,  by  paying  lip  service  to  the 
call  for  dialogue  with  the  National  Alliance  as  well,  to  avoid  blame  for  any 
insiitutionali/ed  split  in  the  PLO  that  might  result  from  the  convening  of  the  PNC." 

The  Democratic  Alliance  supported  the  convening  of  the  PNC  on  the  basis  of  the 
Aden  Accords,  according  to  their  inlerprelalion,  which  was  that  the  PNC  would  have 
to  be  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  national  dialogue  among  all  factions.  The 
Democratic  Alliance,  however,  differed  significantly  from  the  National  Alliance  by 
opp<Ming  Syrian  intervention  in  PLO  affairs,  by  rejecting  any  preconditions  for 
comprehensive  dialogue  or  agreement  and  by  their  firm  support  for  the  PLO'k 
political  independence  and  its  legitimate  institutions  as  well  as  forthe  actual  convening 
of  the  PNC.'  ^  As  the  National  Alliance  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  its  preconditions 
in  regard  to  'Arafat,  no  comprehensive  dialogue  actually  materialized.  Protracted 
negotiations  between  the  Democratic  Alliance  and  al-Fath  led  nowhere  as  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  parallel  negotiations  between  al-Fath  and  the  National  Alliance, 
and  these  could  not  begin  until  the  National  Alliance  gave  up  their  preconditions. 
This  was  unthinkable  as  long  as  the  Syrian  position  remained  unchanged  and  all 
efforts  by  Algeria,  the  PDRY  and  even  the  Soviet  Union  to  alter  Syrians  demand  for 
the  ouster  of  ^Arafat  proved  futile. 

Both  the  PFLP  and  the  PDFLP  favored  the  postponement  of  the  PNC  until 
differences  with  Syria  and  the  National  Alliance  could  be  resolved.*'  There  were, 
however,  important  differences  of  emphasis  in  the  respective  positions  which 
eventually  led  to  increasing  signs  of  disharmony  between  these  two  leading  factions  of 
the  Democratic  Alliance.  The  PDFLP  tended,  like  al-Fath,  to  stress  the  urgency  of 
convening  the  PNC  to  overcome  the  PI  O's  organizational  paralysis  and  to  preserve 
its  political  independence  and  representative  status.'-'  It  openly  condemned  the 
National  Alliance  for  its  "divisive"  policies  as  expressed  in  their  rejection  of  the  Aden 
Accords  and  their  attempt  to  impose  their  "subversive  solution"  of  establishing  a 
replacement  for  the  PLO  outside  the  framework  of  the  legitimate  Palestinian 
institutions.  If  the  PLO  were  to  split  formally,  the  PDFLP  argued,  its  representative 
status  would  be  irreparably  damaged  and  Jordan  would  be  sure  to  replace  the  PLO  in 
Palestinian  representation.  For  the  PDFLP,  the  Aden  Accords  were  not  only  the 
basis  for  unity  but  an  effective  means  to  hamstring  *Arafat  and  reduce  his  room  for 
political  maneuver.  But  this  would  only  be  achieved  by  having  the  accords  endorsed 
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by  the  PNC.  The  PDFL  P,  though  preferring  the  convening  of  the  PNC  on  the  basis  of 
comprehensive  Palestinian  national  unity,  firmly  rejected  all  attempts  to  exploit 
internal  differences  to  delay  the  PNC  indefmitely,'''  and  was  thus  less  emphatic  about 
making  the  convening  of  the  PNC  clearly  dependent  on  such  comprehensive 

agreement. 

While  the  PDFl.P  wavered  indecisively  between  its  support  for  the  urgent  convening 
ol  the  PNC  and  its  desire  lor  comprehensive  agreement,  the  position  ol  the  PFI.P  was 
far  more  unequivocal.  George  Habash  made  it  quite  clear  that,  iar  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  urgency  for  the  conveniog  of  the  PNC  was  of  secondary  importance 
compared  to  the  necessity  for  comprehensive  dialogue  and  prior  agreement  on  the 
Aden  Accords  as  the  basis  for  PLC  unity.  The  PFLP,  therefore,  accepted  the  position 
of  the  National  Alliance  that  comprehensive  internal  agreement  and  a  rapprodiement 
between  the  Path  and  Syria  had  to  precede  the  PNC  Habash*  as  opposed  to 
Hawatima,  also  supported  their  demand  for  the  removal  of  Arafat.  But  the  PFLP 
still  differed  significantly  with  the  National  Alliance,  by  demanding  that  'Arafat  be 
brought  to  account  and  deposed  at  the  PNC  itself,  that  is,  within  the  framew  ork  of  the 
PLO's  legitimate  institutions,  and  not  as  a  precondition  for  the  convening  ol  the  PNC 
or  for  rapprochenunl  between  the  Path  and  Syria.  He  argued  that  if  prior 
comprehensive  agreement  could  be  reached,  at  least  between  the  Democratic  and 
National  Alliances,  they  would  be  able  to  influence  the  PNC  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead,  if  not  to  the  overthrow  of  'Aral'at,  then  at  least  to  the  adoption  of  a  nationalist 
policy  and  the  formation  of  atruly  collective  leadership  that  would  indeed  hamstring 
*Aiafat.>« 

As  the  PFLP  had  shifted  closer  to  the  National  Alliance,  chances  of  accommodation 
between  the  Path  and  the  Democratic  Alliance  had  become  extremely  remote.  The 
National  Alliance,  for  its  part,  remained  adamantly  opposed  to  any  compromise 

whatsoever  with  'Arafat.  'Arafat,  they  argued,  was  untrustworthy,  had  lost  his 
Intimacy  as  leader  of  the  PLO  and  had  to  be  ousted.  While  demanding  his  ouster  as  a 
precondition  for  the  convening  of  the  PNC,  it  warned  that  whoever  attended  the  PNC 
before  comprehensive  agreement  was  reached  would  be  held  responsible  for  splitting 
the  PLO  and  for  giving  a  hand  to  'Arafat  ici  prepare  the  ground  for  involving  the  PLO 
in  "proposed  imperialist  plans  and  solutions  '.  PLO  unity  was  to  be  preserved,  they 
argued,  but  not  at  any  price.  Unity  between  a  "progressive  nationalist"  and  a 
^^reactionary  agent**  was  unacceptable.  *Arafat's  argument  in  favor  of  Palestinian 
independent  dedrion-making  was  dismissed  by  the  National  Alliance  as  a  plan  to 
isolate  the  Palestinian  people  from  their  Arab  nationalist  support,  as  symbolized  by 
such  countries  as  Syria  and  Libya,  and  as  an  attempt  by  the  **Palestinian  Rightists**  to 
pursue  policies  "^ntrary  to  the  patriotic  and  nationalist  stand**.  The  National  Alliance 
therefore  r^cted  the  stand  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  that,  under  certain  conditions 
as  foreseen  in  the  Aden  Accords,  cooperation  with  'Arafat  was  still  possible. 
Furthermore,  they  did  not  believe  that  'Arafat  could  in  fact  be  brought  to  account  in 
Uie  PNC,  where  he  had  overwhelming  control.'^ 

THE  DECISION  TO  CONVENE  THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  IN 
AMMAN 

By  early  October,  the  complete  futility  of  the  attempt  to  readi  even  a  minimal  basis  of 
inter-factionai  agreement  was  obvious  to  aU.  Even  the  differences  between  Syria  and 
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the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  latter  oppo«ed  to  'Arafat"^  ouster  or  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
PLO  to  challenge  'Arafat*s  legitimacy,'*  did  nothing  to  change  Syria's  stand.  The  Fath 
leadership,  its  patience  exhausted,  was  now  determined  to  proceed  with  the  convening 
of  the  PNC  as  soon  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  positions  of  the  other  factions.  As 
Khalid  al-Hasan  put  it,  consensus  was  no  longer  practical  and  the  backbone  of  the 
PLO,  i.e.,  hath  and  its  supporters,  had  to  proceed  so  as  iu>t  to  lose  the  support  of  the 
people  through  inertia.""^  Algeria  and  the  PDRY  were  hoili  countries  whose  relatively 
close  tics  with  Syria  made  them  potential  \enues  for  a  1*NC  that  all  factions  could 
attend.  But  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  Syrians  not  to  host  the  PNC,  unless 
comprehenrive  agreement  was  attained.  The  Fath  leadership  therefore  requiied  an 
alternative  venue.  Readiness  to  host  the  PNC  had  been  expressed  by  Jontaa,  Iraq, 
North  Yemen  and  Iran.  The  Iranian  proposal  was  never  taken  very  seriously  and  Fath 
leaders  made  their  aoeeptanoe  of  the  ofTer  conditional  upon  Iran  terminating  its  war 
with  Iraq.^  As  for  the  other  offers,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  during  October 
that  Jordan  was  to  be  preferred.^'  The  factions  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  any  venue  other  than  Algeria  or  the  PDRY.-  The  Fath  leadership 
believed  that  the  chances  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  attending  a  PNC  at  short  notice 
were  extremely  remote  anyway.  The  Syrians  had  reputedly  threatened  the  factions  of 
the  Democratic  Alliance,  headquartered  in  Damascus,  that  their  members  would  not 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Syria  if  they  attended  the  PNC.-'  The  Fath  leadership  thus 
opted  for  a  host  country,  like  Jordan  or  Iraq,  that  would  not  bow  to  Syrian  pressure. 
Jordan  and  Iraq  were  equally  unacceptable  to  the  Democratic  and  National  Alliances 
as  both  countries  were  at  loggerheads  with  Syria,  but  Jordan,  in  the  Fath  view,  oflered 
certain  unique  advantages.  It  was  important  to  cement  ties  with  Jordan  at  this 
juncture.  As  the  year  of  1985  was  expected  to  be  one  of  more  intensive  diplomatic 
activity  in  the  ME,  Jordan  *s  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  was  seen 
as  an  indication  of  a  keen  willingness  on  the  part  of  King  Husayn  to  play  an  active  role 
in  the  peace  process.  The  Fath  leadership  was  anxious  not  to  abandon  the  field  to  him 
alone.  Jordan  also  offered  unequalled  opportunity  for  exposure  of  the  PNC,  by  live 
television  transmissions,  to  the  major  part  of  the  Palestinian  people  who  lived  in 
Jordan,  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza.-''  an  element  of  great  importance,  at  a  time 
when  the  Fath  leadership  wished  to  create  as  great  an  impact  as  possible  on  the 
population  and  to  reinforce  *Arafat*s  challenged  legitimacy.  On  9  November,  the  Fath 
Revolutionary  Council  issued  a  statement  announcing  officially  that  the  seventeenth 
session  of  the  PNC  would  be  held  in  Amman  on  22  November.^ 

The  factions  of  the  Democratic  and  National  Alliances,  as  expected,  refuted  to 
participate  in  the  Amman  PNC.  The  National  Alliance  condemned  the  Fath  decision, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  as  a  move  by  the  "deviational  Palestinian  Rightists"  to  join  the 
settlement  plans  of  the  "Camp  David  [Egyptian]  and  Jordanian  regimes".  The  factions 
of  the  Democratic  Alliance  did  not  respond  in  unison.  1  he  PDFl  P  and  the  PCP  were 
far  more  restrained  in  their  objections,  focusing  their  rejection  on  the  unilateral  Fath 
decision  and  its  failure  to  come  to  agreement,  at  least  w  ith  the  signatories  of  the  Aden 
Accords.  In  a  statement  issued  on  20  November,  the  PDFLP  warned  of  the  serious 
political  consequences  to  the  convening  of  the  PNC  in  Amman,  after  the  establishment 
of  the ''Jordanian-Egyptian  axis**  which  was  workuig  openly  for  asettlement  bated  on 
the  Reagan  Plan.  But  it  placed  the  nutjor  responsibility  for  the  internal  PLO  crisis  on 
the  National  Alliance  and  accused  the  PFLP  of  having  dittodated  ittelf  from  the 
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Aden  Accords,  which  had  called  for  the  rapid  convening  of  the  PNC.  The  PDFLP 
therefore  announced  the  suspension  of  its  Joint  Command  with  the  PFLP  (established 
in  June  1983,  see  MECS 1 982-83,  p  312)  though  it  stUl  remained  with  the  PFLP  in  the 
Democratic  Alliance.^** 

THE  QUESTION  OF  QUORUM 

Khalid  al-hahum,  the  Speaker  of  the  PNC,  who  resided  in  Damascus  and  generally 
supported  the  Syrian  line  like  the  PFLP  and  the  factions  of  the  National  Alliance, 
challenged  the  legality  of  the  Path  move,  and  argued  that  the  PNC  would  not  have  the 
required  legal  two-thirds  quorum.  Of  the  384  members  of  the  PNC,  six  had  died  since 
the  last  session  in  February  1983,  and  the  required  quorum  was,  therefore,  252.  Path 
spokesmen  repeatedly  expressed  their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  muster  the  l^al 
quorum^^and,  indeed,  when  the  PNCconvened  on  22  November, 257  members  were 
in  attendance.  Fahum  and  spokesmen  of  the  National  Alliance  accused  *Arafat  of 
having  falsified  the  quorum  by  adding  new  members  illegally.  Fahum  e\  en  published 
a  list  of  16H  members  who  had  not  attended  to  prove  this  point,  arguing  that  members 
could  only  be  replaced  or  added  after  the  legal  quorum  had  already  been  established.-"* 
In  effect,  'Arafat  had  secured  the  quorum  by  having  representatives  of  professional 
and  social  unions,  who  could  not  or  would  not  attend,  replaced  by  others  who  had 
agreed  to  do  so.>*  The  bylaws  of  the  PNC  were  not  dear  on  this  issue.  They  only 
stipulated  that  new  members  could  be  added,  that  is  to  enlarge  the  PNC,  once  the 
quorum  had  been  established.  But  they  did  not  specify  how  members  were  to  be 
replaced,  except  by  elections  which  had  never  been  held  anyway  m  the  various 
Palestinian  communities.  In  that  sense,  *Arafat  had  at  least  not  violated  standard 
practice,  whereby  members  were  added  or  replaced  by  inter>factional  bargaining 
rather  than  by  any  regularized  process  of  elections.  'Arafat,  however,  maintained  that 
the  union  members  had  been  replaced  in  fair  elections  in  the  unions.^"  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  these  elections  were  "fi.xed"  by  al-l-ath.  As  232  of  the  384  members  were 
independent  representatives,  or  members  of  professional  and  social  unions,  and  only 
152  represented  the  fighting  organizations,"  'Arafat  had  sufficient  leeway  to  mamtain 
his  majority  and  secure  the  quorum  even  though  the  PNC  was  boycotted  by  all  the 
figfatuig  factions  except  for  al-Fath,  the  pro-Iraqi  ALP  and  that  part  of  the  PLF 
headed  by  Muhammad  *Abbas  (Abu  al- Abbas),  which  aligned  itself  with  'Arafat^^ 
(The  second  part  of  the  PLP  headed  by  Tal*at  Ya*qub  was  associated  with  the 
Democratic  Alliance  and  the  third,  headed  by  *Abd  al-Fattah  Ghanim  was  associated 
with  the  National  Alliance  —  see  MECS  1983-84,  p  216).  In  keeping  with  its 
intermediary  position  between  ai-Fath  and  the  Democratic  Alliance  the  PDFLP, 
despite  its  criticism  of  the  convening  of  the  PNC  in  Amman,  did  not  challenge  its 
legitimacy.^'  Some  of  the  Amman-based  members  of  the  PDFLP  and  the  PCP  even 
attended  the  opening  session  of  the  PNC,  but  absented  themselves  from  the  roll  call, 
thereby  at  one  and  the  same  time  indirectly  endorsing  the  PNC's  legitimacy  while 
reaffirming  their  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  convened.^ 

THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL:  PROCEEDINGS 
The  seventeenth  PNC  was  held  in  Amman  from  22-29  November  in  demonstrative 
defiance  of  the  Syrians,  under  the  slogans  of  **no  to  containment,  no  to  custodianship 
and  no  to  subor(Unation'*(i(0-A/-IA//M;a;  ta-lU-wisaya,  la  lU-taba*iyya)  and  in  support  of 
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**tegitiiiiacyJimlom  and  independent  deci8ion**(aAAAar7>/ft  wal-hwriyya,  wal^arar 
al-mustaqilt).  The  Amman  PNC  was  certainly  one  of  the  more  important  ones  in  the 
PLO*s  history  in  that  it  departed  from  the  tradition  of  consensus  politics  in  an  attempt 
to  revitalize  the  PLO  under  "Arafat's  leadership  after  a  long  period  of  organizational 
paralysis  inflicted  by  the  Syrians  and  their  radical  Palestinian  allies.  The  very  fact  that 
*Arafat  had  succeeded  in  con\cniniz  the  PNC.  with  the  required  legal  qiuu  um,  was 
therefi>rc  a  significant  \iclory  for  al-Falh  and  himself.  They  now  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  hand  further  by  various  organizational  changes  that  were  all  intended 
to  reduce  their  dependence  on  Syria  and  the  more  radical  factions.  On  23  November, 
Shaykh  *Abd  al-Hamid  al-Salh  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  PNC  instead  of  the 
Damascus-lMsed  Khalid  al*Fahum  who  had  refused  to  cooperate  with  *ArafatlB 
efforts  to  convene  the  PNC.  Shaykh  al«Sa1h  was  an  elderly  and  eminent  religious 
judge  with  impressive  nationalist  credentials.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Muslim 
Council  in  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the  Israeli  occupation  in  1967,  and  was  the 
first  West  Banker  to  have  been  expelled  to  Jordan  by  the  Israeli  authorities  for  the 
political  activity  he  had  waged  against  them."  in  Jordan  he  subsequently  became 
active  in  the  pro-Pl.O  "National  Gathering"  which  operated  in  Jordan  before  the 
1970  C  ivil  War  and  was  also  Minister  of /I  u'^a/'and  Religious  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet 
headed  by  'Abd  al-Mun*im  al-Rifa'i(27  June- 1 5  September  1970)  which  had  included 
numerous  pro-PLO  figures.^'' The  fact  that  he  was  both  an  eminent  man  t^f  religion  as 
well  as  an  ardent  Nationalist  made  it  particularly  diificult  for  the  Syrian-supported 
opposition  to  assail  the  nomination.^^  The  temporary  headquarters  of  the  PNC  were 
now  also  transferred  to  Amman  from  Damascus  as  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
Palestine  National  Fund  (PNF).  The  headquarters  of  the  PLO  and  the  Executive 
Committee  remained  in  Tunis,  well  out  of  the  reach  of  Syrian  interference  or 
domination. 

In  his  address  to  the  PNC.  Salah  Khalaf  strongly  condemned  Ahmad  Jibril  and  his 
Pl-LP-GC  .  w  ho  had  played  a  leading  role  in  supporting  the  Fath  rebels  particularly  in 
the  fighting  m  the  I  npoli  area  in  late  I9K3  (see  MFX  S  1983-84.  pp  196-97,  204-6).^'^ 
He  called  for  their  expulsion  from  the  PNC,  but,  in  the  event,  the  membership  of  Jibril 
and  two  of  his  senior  aides,  Fadl  Shruru  and  Riyad  Sa  d  was  only  suspended,  hour 
other  PNC  members  who  had  supported  the  rebellion  were  similarly  suspended.  They 
were  Elias  Shufani,  an  independent  member,  Samih  Abu  Kuwayk,  of  al-Fath,  and 
Samir  Ghawsha  and  Hamid  *Abd  al-Majid,  both  from  the  PPSF.^  Other  Fath 
members  of  the  PNC  who  had  rebelled  against  *Arafat  had  ahready  been  replaced  by 
*Arafat  loyalists  as  part  of  the  Fath  quota  of  representatives  in  the  PNC^ 

While  seven  dr*Arafat*b  most  vociferous  opponents  in  the  PNC  were  suspended, 
thirty-six  new  members  were  added,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  420.  As  it  can 
safely  be  assumed  that  all  these  new  members  ( most  of  whom  represented  Palestinian 
communities  in  North  and  South  America  and  the  professional  unions)  were  'Arafat 
supporters,  the  addition  served  to  reinforce  Fath  control  of  the  PNC.  The  Amman 
PNC  also  provided  a  convenient  backdrop  tor  the  promotion  of  dis.sension  in  opposing 
factions.  On  25  November,  in  a  speech  at  the  PNC,  a  spokesman  for  the  Heroes  of 
Return,  which  had  joined  with  the  Youth  of  Revenge  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  to  form  the  PFLP  in  1967,  announced  the  breakaway  of  his  group  from  the 
PFLP/» 

As  *Arafat  himself  had  been  the  target  of  much  of  the  criticism  levelled  against 
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al-Fath  by  all  the  more  radical  factions  azid  the  Syrians,  particularly  after  his  visit  to 
Cairo  in  December  1983  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  207-1 1),  it  was  cnicially  important 
for  'Arafat  to  reaffirm  his  own  personal  standing  as  Chairman  of  the  PLO  Executive 
Committee.  Dutiiig  a  closed  session  of  the  PNCIs  Political  Committee  on  27 
November,  where  he  enlarged  upon  his  explanation  of  his  visit  to  Cairo,  'Arafat 
tendered  his  own  resignation  together  with  that  of  the  entire  Executive  Committee. 
The  PNC  bylaws  required  that  such  a  resignation  be  offered  at  every  session  to  allow 
the  PNC  to  renew  its  confidence  in  the  leadership.  'Arafat,  however,  numaged  to 
create  the  initial  impression  that  his  own  resignation  was  final  and  not  a  mere  act  of 
normal  compliance  with  the  bylaws.  In  his  opening  address  to  the  PNC,  'Arafat  had 
emphasized  that  he  was  fully  accountable  to  the  Council  lor  his  Cairo  visit-*-  and  his 
resignation  seemed  to  have  been  a  calculated  maneuver  to  produce  an  overall 
demonstration  of  support  in  the  PNC  for  his  leadership.  When  the  PNC  resumed  its 
meetings  on  28  November,  the  Speaker,  Shaykh  al-Salh  and  other  PNC  members 
delivered  speedies  appealing  to  *Arafat  to  retract.  During  the  meeting,  'Arafat  was 
approached  by  numerous  delegates  who  pushed  and  shoved  him  to  the  front  of  the 
hall  and  hoisted  him  onto  the  stage  to  *Yorce**  him  to  aimounce  the  withdrawal  of  his 
resignation.  *  Andat,  who  had  at  first  appeared  to  resist  these  rather  dramatic  overtures 
then  addressed  the  Council.  He  explained  that  his  resignation  was  made  out  of  his 
"conviction  in  democracy"  and  his  belief  that  "the  Palestinian  decision  for  Yasir 
*Arafat  to  resign  or  stay"  was  that  of  the  "Palestinian  legitimate  authority,  the 
independent  national  Palestinian  decision-makers  the  PNC"."*^  'Arafat's  maneuver 
was  not  only  intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  Syrians,  the  more  radical  factions  and  the 
Palestinian  people  in  general  that  he  had  overwhelming  support  in  the  legitimate 
organs  of  the  PLO,  it  was  also  a  move  designed  to  impress  his  loyal  opposition  within 
al-l-aih  Itself.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  PLO  was  elected  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  not  directly  by  the  PNC.  An  attempt  by  'Arafat  at  the 
previous  PNC  to  reduce  his  dependence  on  the  Executive  Coflunittee  by  having 
himself  elected  Chairman  by  the  PNC  itself  had  been  defeated  (see  MECS  1982-83,  p 
298).  Now,  in  effect,  he  had  succeeded  in  having  his  leadership  endorsed  directly  by 
the  PNC,  atactic  that  met  with  the  disapproval  of  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Path 
Central  Committee,  such  as  Salah  Khalaf,  who  had  serious  reservations  about 
*Arafat*8  "individualistic"  style  and  sought  a  more  collective  leadership.  They,  quite 
correctly,  regarded  'Arafat's  maneuver  as  a  means  to  evade  pressure  to  change  his 
personal  style  of  leadership  and  accept  organizational  constraints  that  would 
guarantee  that  any  "unilateral  decisions",  such  as  the  Cairo  visit,  would  not  be 
repeated.  Khalaf,  however,  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Path 
leadership  would  not  allow  'Aralai  lo  make  decisions  without  consulting  them.  He 
noted  that  *Arafat  was  the  first  to  realize  that  the  PNC  could  never  have  been 
convened  if  anyone  in  the  Path  Central  Committee  had  opposed  it.^ 

The  Executive  Committee  formed  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  PNC  was  markedly 
different  from  its  predecessor.  The  power  of  the  radicals  was  reduced  considerably 
and  the  Syrians  and  their  Palestinian  allies  could  no  longer  paralyze  the  Committee 
by  denying  it  the  legal  quorum  of  nine  out  of  fourteen.  The  PFLP-GC  lost  its 
representative  on  the  Committee,  and  two  independent  members,  'Abd  al-Muhsin 
Abu  Mayzar,  who  had  toed  the  Syrian  line,  and  Zuhdi  Nashashibi,  whose  residence  in 
Damascus  had  allowed  ihe  Syrians  to  prevent  him  from  taking  part  in  the  Executive 
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Committee  meetings,  were  both  replaced.  On  the  other  hand,  a  representative  for  the 
PLF,  Muhammad  *Abba8,  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  'Arafat,  was  included  for 
the  first  time.  Two  mayors  from  the  West  Bank,  deported  by  the  Israeli  authorities  in 
1980  (see  MECS 1979-80,  p  278),  Fahd  al-Qawasima,  from  Hebron,  and  Muhammad 
Milhimfrom  Halhul  were  also  includedin  the  Committee  after  having  been  accepted 
as  members  of  the  PNC.  Their  inclusion  was  not  only  a  gesture  of  goodwill  towards 
the  West  Bankers,  but  also  a  move  to  ensure  that  Milhim  and  Qawasima  would  not  be 
approached  by  the  US  or  the  Jordanians,  to  side-step  the  PLO,  as  non-PLO 
Palestinian  representatives  in  any  future  negotiations.  The  Executive  Committee 
formed  at  the  seventeenth  PNC  was  thus  as  follows: 

1.  Yasir *Arafat  (al-Fath)  ^  Chairman. 

2.  Faruq  al-Qaddumi  (al-Fath). 

3.  Mahmud  'Abbas  (al-Fath). 

4.  Muhammad  'Abbas  (PLF).* 

5.  'Abd  al-Rahim  Ahmad  (ALF). 

6.  lylia  Khun  (Independent).* 

7.  Fahd  al-Qawasima  (Independent).* 

8.  Muhammad  Milhim  (Independent).* 

9.  Jamal  al-Surani  (Independent). 

10.  *Abd  al-Razzaq  al-Yahya  (Independent).* 

1 1 .  Jawid  al-Ghusayn  (Independent).* 

12.  Member  for  PDFLP  (seat  formerly  held  by  Yasir  'Abd  Rabbu  —  left  vacant). 

13.  Member  for  PFLP  (seat  formerly  held  by  Abu  Mahir  al-Yamani     left  vacant). 

14.  Member  for  al-Sa'iqa  (seat  formerly  held  by  Muhammad  Khalifa  —  left 
vacant).*^ 

*    New  member. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Executive  Committee,  with  eleven  'Arafat  loyalists, 
guaranteed  the  required  quorum  for  the  future  unhindered  functioning  of  the 
Committee,  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  Syrians  or  their  Palestinian  allies.  Even 
so.  the  new  Executive  Committee  was  to  function  on  the  basis  of  a  quorum  of  two 
thirds  of  eleven,  until  the  vacant  seats  were  filled.''^  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
leaving  of  vacant  seats  was  an  obvious  gesture  of  reconciliation  with  the  major 
factions  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  —  the  PFLP  and  PDFLP  —  and  even  a  rather 
half-hearted  overture  to  the  Syrians.  Throughout  the  PNC,  the  Fath  leadership  had 
repeatedly  emphasis  its  desire  for  recondlialion  with  the  Democratic  Alliance, 
clearly  distinguishing  between  them  and  the  factions  of  the  National  Alliance,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  their  Pal^inian  brethren  and  had  thereby  "sold  their 
conscience  and  even  their  honor".*"'  After  having  afHrmed  their  control  of  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  Fath  leadership  now  sought  reconciliation  on  their  own 
terms.  The  PNC,  by  departing  from  the  tradition  of  consensus,  had  effectively 
deprived  the  more  radical  factions  of  their  restrictive  mtluence.  The  "correct  formula 
of  democracy  in  the  Palestinian  arena"  had  been  established,'**'  whereby  "dictatorship" 
of  the  radical  minority  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.'*^  Their  opposition  within  the 
legitimate  institutional  framework  of  the  PLO  was  acceptable,  but  they  would  have  to 
accept  majority  decision.  The  Fath  leadership  was  all  in  favor  of  national  unity,  but 
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this  no  loQger  meant  itnaninuty  between  the  consthuent  factions  of  the  PLO,  **tbt 
unity  of  nfles**(iMAdbi  al-^HmaiHq},  hut  rather  the  will  and  consensus  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  which  was  the  ''live  expression  and  leal  embodiment  of  national  unity  The 
implication  was  clear.  As  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  actually  supported  the 
more  radical  factions,  their  weight  in  PLO  decision-making  was  to  be  cut  down  to 
commensurate  size,  based  on  the  indisputable  fact  that  al-Fath  was  the  real,  massively 
supported  backbone  of  the  PLO.^' 

The  attitude  toward  the  Syrians  and  the  Syrian-controlled  National  Alliance  was 
very  ambivalent;  reconciliation  with  them  was  unrealistic.  Syria,  however,  could  not 
be  Ignored  and  the  Fath  leadership  still  hoped  to  achieve  a  measure  ol  political 
understanding  with  the  Syrians.  1  here  were  those  in  al-Fath  who  were  quite  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  factions  ot  the  National  Alliance  as  well,  provided  they  accepted 
the  authority  irfthe  PLO*s  legitimate  institutions.^  Though  unmistakably  critical  of 
Syria,  the  addresses  to  the  PNC  by  the  leading  Fath  spokesmen,  *Arafat,  Qaddumi 
and  Khalaf  were  particularly  restrained  in  tone  towards  the  Syrians.  But  *Arafat,  in  a 
move  that  aroused  consideriible  criticism  amongst  his  colleagues  in  al-Fath,  allowed  a 
Syrian  opponent  of  the  Asad  regime  to  make  a  scathing  attack  against  the  Syrian 
Government  in  a  speech  to  the  PNC.  Fath  officials  complained  that  this  was  yet 
another  bad  example  of  'Arafat's  individualistic  style  of  making  decisions  without 
consultation,  particularly  when  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  PNC  had  been  "to 
extend  an  olive  branch  to  the  Syrian  leadership  and  not  to  close  the  door  on 
reconciliation".^^  The  ambivalence  towards  Syria  was  also  clearly  reflected  in  the 
indecisiveness  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  S  v  i  ian-controlled  al-Sa'iqa  on  the  Fxecutive 
Committee.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Fath-controlled  official  organ  of  the  PLO.  t  ilasiin 
al'Thawra,  stated  specifically  that  a  seat  had  been  left  vacant  for  al-Sa*iqa.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  Jamal  al-Surani,  the  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
maintamed  that  an  empty  seat  had  definitely  not  be^  left  for  al  Sa*iqa^  and  Rhalil 
al-Wazir  said  that  the  tldrd  empty  seat  had  been  allocated  to  Zuhdi  Nashashibi.^ 
Relations  with  Syria  remained  as  bad  as  ever  throughout  the  period  under  survey 
(see  below).  The  question  of  actually  giving  a  seat  to  al-SaHqa  did  not  therefore 
arise. 

In  mid-December  the  Fxecutive  Committee  selected  anew  Central  Council  for  the 
PLO.  The  Central  C  ouncil,  the  intermediary  body  between  the  PNC  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  now  had  its  membership  reduced  from  eighty-one  to  fifty-five  members, 
but  seats  were  also  left  vacant  in  this  Council  for  the  "independent  Palestinian 
factions",  i.e.,  those  oi  the  Democratic  Alliance.  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  PNC,  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  seven  PNC  advisory  committees  for 
Administrative  Reform,  Fact-Finding  (in  internal  PLO  affairs).  Control  and  Auditing, 
Parliamentary  and  Foreign  Relations,  Occupied  Homeland  Affairs,  Education  and 
Information  and  Dialogue  with  Europe.^  The  very  fact  that  special  committees  were 
formed  to  supervise  the  internal  administration  and  financial  affairs  of  the  PLO  was 
an  admission  by  the  leadership  that  the  charges  made  by  the  Fath  rebels  (see  MECS 
1982-83,  p  304)  about  maladministration  and  corruption  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
organization  could  not  simply  be  dismissed.  Together  with  the  Central  Council  these 
committees  were  supposed  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  Fxecutive  Committee  in 
general  and  on  'Arafat  in  particular,  to  assure  that  their  policies  did  not  depart  Iroin 
the  resolutions  of  the  PNC.  though  still  a  far  cry  from  the  kind  of  collective 
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leadership  the  factions  of  the  Democratic  Alliance  desired,  it  was  nevertheless  yet 
another  gesture  towards  them. 

THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL:  RESOLl  TIONS 
The  resolutions  of  the  seventeenth  PNC  reiterated  that  national  unity  was  based  first 
and  foremost  on  "the  unity  ol  the  people"  {wahJai  al-sha'hjihm  is,  not  necessarily  on 
factional  unanimity,  but  they  also  stressed  the  need  for  comprehensive  democratic 
dialogue  to  restore  factional  unity  within  the  legitimate  institutional  framework  ol  the 
PLO.  Ihe  resolutions  strongly  condemned  the  use  offeree  to  settle  internal  differences. 
They  called  for  dialogue  between  all  factions  that  was  to  be  governed  by  **the  spirit** 
that  had  yielded  the  Aden  Accords,  rather  than  by  the  accords  themselves,  which  had 
been  particularly  restrictive  upon  *Arafat*!5  room  for  maneuver  (see  MECS 1983-84, 
pp  219-21).  Such  dialogue  was  to  be  based  on  the  following  three  principles: 

1.  C  ommitment  to  the  independence  of  Palestinian  decision-making; 

2.  Commitment  to  the  Palestinian  N  ationai  Charter  and  previous  PNC  resolutions; 

3.  Commitment  to  the  legitimate  Palestinian  institutions  and  to  democratic 
dialogue  within  their  framework  as  the  only  manner  in  which  to  deal  with  all 
issues  facing  the  PLO. 

The  PNC  called  upon  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  PNC  Secretariat  to  form  a 
PNC  commiiiee  to  promote  "comprehensive  national  dialogue"  to  realize  and  preserve 
national  unity.^^ 

As  for  the  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  Arab«lsraeli  conflict  these  did  not  include 
any  far-reaching  departure  from  previous  PLO  positions.  'Arafat*^  own  ideological 
constraints,  pressure  from  more  radical  elements  within  al-Fath  and  the  desire  not  to 
deepen  the  rift  with  the  other  factions,  particularly  the  Democratic  Alliance,  all 
contributed  to  this  outcome.  In  his  address  to  the  opening  session  of  the  Amman 
PNC,  King  Husayn  had  suggested  a  platform  for  joint  Jordanian-PLO  political 
action  based  on  the  principle  of  "territory  in  exchange  for  peace"  in  conformity  with 
Security  Council  Resolution  242.  Husayn  suggested  that  negotiations  for  the 
implementation  of  this  principle  be  held  at  an  international  conlercncc  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U  nited  Nations  (UN)  with  the  participation  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  and  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  including  the  PLO,  on  equal 
footing  with  the  others.^  An  intcnuitional  conference  of  this  nature  had  been 
acceptable  to  the  PLO  for  a  long  time  (see  MECS  1976-77,  p  207,  and  MECS  1983-84 
p  225)  and  therefore  did  not  arouse  any  difficulty  between  Husayn  and  the  PLO.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case  in  reference  to  the  exchange  of  land  for  peace  in  accordance 
with  Resolution  242,  which  the  PLO  had  never  accepted  as  the  basis  for  negotiations. 
According  to  Husayn's  Minister  of  Court,  'Adnan  Abu  'Awda,  *Arafat  had  had 
advance  knowledge  about  some  of  Husayn's  ideas  through  the  numerous  meetings 
they  had  held  before  the  PNC,  but  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  complete  official  text 
of  Husayn's  address  and  had  thus  obviously  not  approved  it.*' The  PLCs  position  on 
Resolution  242  remained  unclianged.  Various  spokesmen  of  the  Path  leadership 
made  11  quite  clear  that  while  they  were  in  favor  of  joint  action  with  Jordan,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  Resolution  242.  The  fmal  statement  of  the  PNC  (see  Appendix) 
reiterated  that  since  the  PLO  regarded  the  Palestinians'  right  to  self-determination,  to 
return  and  to  establish  their  own  state  as  the  basis  for  any  political  action,  it  could 
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only  affinn  its  previous  position  on  Resolution  242  which  did  '*noi  consider  our  cause 
as  one  of  a  people  and  [their]  rights  but  as  one  of  refugees,  and  thereby  disavows  our 

national  rights**.  The  PNC  therefore  rejected  all  plans  that  did  not  guarantee  these 
rights,  especially  the  Camp  David  Accords,  the  (Israeli)  autonomy  plans,  the  Reagan 
Plan  and  anything  that  did  not  recognize  the  Palestinians'  '^inalienable  national 

rights".*^  The  resolutions  of  the  PNC,  however,  supported  the  Soviet  initiative  of  July 
1984  which,  they  said,  recogni/ed  the  Palestinians'  national  rights  and  called  for  an 
international  conference  that  would  guarantee  a  just  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
question.'''  The  Soviet  plan  included  a  specific  reference  to  the  Palestinians'  rights  to 
sell-determination,  independent  statehood  and  return.  But  it  also  stipulated  that  the 
independent  Palestinian  State  would  be  established  along  the  1967  boundaries  and 
that  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  State  ''should  commit  themselves  to  honor  mutually 
each  others  sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  integrity**,  and  that  **the  borders 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbois  must  be  declared  inviolable**.^  The  PNC  did 
not  address  itself  to  these  recommendations  of  the  Soviet  plan. 

in  his  speech  to  the  PNC  on  behalf  of  al-Fath,  Salah  Khalaf  did  not  dismiss  the  idea 
of  peace  in  exchange  for  territory.  But  this  was  not  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  242.  It  was  to  be  conditional  upon  the  return  of  the  Arab  and  Palestinian 
lands  and  the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state  through  the  exercise  of  the 
Palestinians'  rights  to  self-determination  and  return.  At  the  same  lime,  however,  he 
emphasized  later  on  in  his  speech  that  Palestine  "from  the  river  to  the  sea"  was  the 
land  of  the  Palestinians  and  just  as  the  "Zionist  onshiught"  had  occupied  it  "inch  by 
inch"  {shibran  shibran)  so  the  Palestinians  had  to  retrieve  it  "inch  by  inch".  The 
question  was  not  whether  to  do  so  but  how.^'  This  concept  of  peace  for  territory  did 
not  therefore  conflict  with  the  PLOli  strategy  of  phases  for  the  liberation  of  all 
Palestine. 

Despite  the  obvious  differences  between  the  Jordanian  and  PLC  positions  (see  also 
below  and  chapter  on  Jordan)  the  Path  leadership  was  unwilling  to  reject  Husayn^ 
proposals  out  of  hand.  Always  wary  of  the  danger  of  being  excluded  from  any  future 
peace  process,  th^  were  keen  to  promote  agreement  with  Jordan  that  would  provide 

access  to  the  peace  process,  while  simultaneously  curtailing  Husayn's  room  for 
independent  maneuver.  The  resolutions  of  the  PNC  therefore  called  upon  the 
Executive  Committee  to  study  Husayn's  proposals  and  to  continue  negotiations  and 
coordination  with  Jordan  on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  PNC  (see 
MECS  1982-83,  p  300);  the  resolutions  of  the  Rabat  summit  of  I974(which  recognized 
the  PLO  as  the  sole  Icgiiimaie  representative  of  the  Palestinians);  the  resoluiion.s  of 
the  Fez  summit  of  1982  (for  text  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  202-207, 233-55, 270-71,  and 
for  PLO  potitiou  on  them  tee  MECS  1982-83,  pp  287-88);  and  the  UN  resolutions 
relevant  to  the  Palestinian  question,  which  in  PLO  parlance  did  not  include  242 as,  in 
their  view,  it  did  not  relate  to  the  Palestinian  problem  (see  MECS  198 1-82,  p  33 1  and 
below).  The  necessity  to  preserve  open  options  towards  any  future  peace  process  was 
also  cleariy  reflected  in  the  PNC  resolutions  in  regard  to  Egypt,  which  were  more 
flexible  than  those  of  the  previous  PNC  (see  betow).^ 

While  the  PNC  sought  to  preserve  the  PI.O's  room  for  political  maneuver  in  regard 
to  the  peace  process  it  did  not  hreak  any  new  ground  in  its  official  attitude  towards 
Israel.  The  clause  in  the  resolutions  on  contacts  with  "Jewish  forces"  remained  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sixteenth  PNC,  that  is,  limited  to  contacts  with  anti-Zionists  or  to 
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contacts  that  would  serve  the  national  Palestinian  struggle.  The  resolutions  also  made 
special  reference  to  the  struggle  of  the  Palestinians  in  the  ''areas  occupied  [in]  1948... 

in  the  triangle  [an  area  with  a  large  Arab  population  along  Israel's  former  frontier 
with  the  West  Bank]  the  Galilee  and  the  Ncgev"  against  "racism  and  Zionism".*'^  The 
PNC  Committee  for  Occupied  Homeland  Affairs  called  for  the  creation  of  national 
establishments  in  the  Arab  population  centers  in  these  areas  so  that  they  might  form 
an  cct>nomic  and  social  extension  of  the  Palestinian  national  body.''''  An  attempt  by 
an  Arab  member  of  the  Israeli  Labor  Party  and  Member  of  the  Israeli  Knesset,  'Abd 
al-Wahhab  Darawsha,  to  come  to  Amman  and  address  the  PNC,  was  not  well 
received  by  the  Fath  leadership.  In  the  event,  Darawsha  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
own  party  not  to  go  through  with  the  visit^^  but  the  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  PNC, 
Salim  al-Za*nun,  clarified  that  Darawsha  had  not  been  invited  to  address  the  PNO* 
and  Khalid  al-Hasan  dismissed  the  proposed  trip  to  Amman  as  "mere  propaganda**. 
He  explained  that  the  PLO  could  not  and  would  not  support  any  Zionist  movement, 
whether  it  were  the  Likud  or  Labor.  For  the  PLO,  they  were  "all  the  devil  itself".^' 
The  PNC  was  certainly  a  personal  victory  for  'Arafat  whose  leadership  had  been 
unquestionably  reasserted.  The  independence  ol  the  PI  ()  from  Syria  had  been 
emphasized  by  the  very  fact  that  the  PNC  had  been  held.  I  he  room  for  maneuver  that 
the  resolutions  had  left  for 'Arafat  in  regard  to  the  ME  peace  process  through  closer 
ties  with  Jordan  and  Egypt,  and  the  greater  control  he  now  had  over  the  Executive 
Committee,  were  very  bitter  pills  for  the  Syrians  and  *Arafat*s  Palestinian  opponents 
to  swallow. 

THE  SYRIAN  RESPONSE  -  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  FAHD  AL-QAWASIMA 

On  29  December  1984,  Fahd  al-Qawasima,  one  of  the  newly  elected  members  of  the 
PLO  Executive  Committee,  was  assassinated  in  Amman.""  M  uch  like  the  assassination 
of  Msam  Sartawi  after  the  sixteenth  PNC  (see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  298-99),  the 
assassination  of  Qaw  asima  w  as  almost  certainly  an  indirect  Syrian  w  arnmg  to 'Arafat 
not  to  go  loo  tar  in  the  ME  peace  process,  f  he  assassination  was  also  an  expression  of 
Syrian  fury  at  having  been  openly  defied  by  'Arafat's  convening  of  the  PNC  in 
Amman.  The  Fath  leadership  had  no  doubt  that  the  assassination  was  the  work  of  the 
Syrians.  *Arafat  referred  to  **the  hired  killers  and  the  Damascus  rulers,  who  protect 
and  direct  them**  and  Khalil  al-Wazir  accused  Asad  himself  of  having  given  the  orders 
to  murder  Qawasima.^'  A  senior  PLO  official  in  Anunan  said  that  the  **Black 
September**'^  organization  which  had  claimed  responsibility  for  the  assassination  was 
directed  by  Syrian  Air  Force  I  ntelligence,  which  also  controlled  the  Abu  Nidal  group. 
It  was  not  clear  whether  this  "Black  September**  was  a  new  group  or  simply  an 
extension  of  the  Abu  Nidal  group. 

In  Februar\  1985,  Muhammad  Milhim  took  over  Qawasima's  duties  as  head  of  the 
Executive  Committee's  Occupied  Homeland  Department  in  addition  to  his  own 
responsibility  as  Director  of  Higher  Education.^''  Qawasima's  seal  on  the  Executive 
Committee  remained  vacant,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  active  Commiiiee  members 
to  ten. 
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POLICY  TOWARD  JORDAN 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

THE  FEBRt  AKV  AC  CORD  BETWEEN  ARAFAT  AND  HIJSAYN 
Jordan's  resumplion  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  in  September  1984  and 
Husayn's  proposals  to  the  PSC  in  November  for  joint  Jordanian- PLO  political 
action  were  both  central  components  of  a  policy  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  added 
momentum  to  the  ME  peace  process.  Jordan^  olyvious  eagerness  to  extricate  the 
peace  process  from  its  relative  stagnation  (see  also  ch^»ter  on  Jordan)  made  it 
imperative  for  the  PLO  leadership  to  formulate  a  coherent  policy  of  coordination 
with  Jordan  in  regard  to  possible  negotiations  over  a  r^onal  settlement.  The  PLO 
leadership  was  therefore  unwilling  to  reject  the  proposals  made  by  Husayn  to  the 
PNC,  even  though  they  contained  ctemcnts  that  were  unacceptable  to  the  PLO 
leadership.  Relations  with  Jordan  were  of  crucial  importance  in  the  view  of 'Arafat 
and  his  close  associates.  Jordan  was  the  gateway  to  the  West  Bank  as  Egypt  was  the 
gateway  to  the  Ga/a  Strip.  Relations  with  both  these  countries  were  essential  in  order 
to  prevent  an  undesirable  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  question, in  which  Jordan 
and  Egypt  would  act  independently  of  the  PI.O.  Jordan  was,  however,  clearly  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  because  of  its  own  large  Palestinian  population  and  its 
access  to  the  West  Bank  as  well.  Cooperation  with  Jordan  was  vital  to  provide  for  a 
PLO  presence  on  the  East  Bank  and  influence  in  the  West  Bank,  the  two  areas  that 
had  the  largest  concentrations  of  Palestinians.  Political  influence  in  these  areas  by 
having  the  leadership  dose  to  the  people  instead  of ''roaming  around  the  globe**,  was 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  the  allegiance  of  the  Palestinians  and  to  forestaU  any 
possible  effort  by  Husayn  to  declare  himself  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  by  means  of  the  Jordanian  Parliament,  in  which  the  West  Bank  was  also 
represented. Agreement  with  Jordan  was  also  required  to  put  paid  to  any  contention 
that  the  West  Bank  was  Jordan's  responsibility  and  to  force  the  international 
community,  and  the  US  in  particular,  to  come  to  terms  with  the  PLO  and  not  to  deal 
with  Jordan  separately. The  greatest  of  political  defeats  for  the  PLO  was  a  separate 
Jordanian-Israeli  agreement.  Therefore,  after  the  PLO's  expulsion  from  Lebanon,  it 
was  crucial  to  prevent  a  "new  Camp  David",  either  by  Egypt's  agreement  to  follow 
through  with  the  Palestinian  part  of  the  Camp  David  Accords  or  by  Jordan's 
acceptance  of  the  notion  of  a  separate  deal  with  IsraeL^*  Following  the  conchision  of 
the  agreement  with  Jordan,  it  was  none  other  than  'Arafat  himself  who  maintained 
that  the  most  important  thing  about  the  agreement  was  that  it  prevented  separate 
settlements  such  as  the  one  Sadat  had  fallen  for.^ 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  relationship  with  Jordan  was  that  itafibrdedthe 
PLO  access  to  a  frontline  state  when  all  the  other  borders  with  Palestine  were  closed 
to  the  organization. Although  Jordan  did  not  allow  operations  across  its  own 
frontier.  Hani  al-Hasan.  for  one,  argued  that  the  PLO's  presence  in  Amman  had  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  promotion  of  resistance  to  the  Israeli  occupation  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Cia/a/' 

The  agreement  eventually  concluded  between  Husayn  and  'Arafat  on  1 1  February 
1985  was  the  culmination  of  arduous  negotiations  which  were  often  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down.*^  The  Jordanians  had  applied  considerable  pressure  on  the  PLO 
leadership  to  come  to  an  early  agreement.*'  They  suspected  that  the  PLO  may  well 
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have  been  quite  satisfied  to  prolong  the  negotiations  indefinitely,  so  loqg  as  these 
served  the  purpose  of  constraining  Husayn  from  taking  any  independent  initiative. 
Husayn, however,  still  preferred  ajoint initiative  with  the  PLOand» therefore,  needed 
agreement  with  the  PLO  as  much  as  the  FLO  needed  agreement  with  Jordan. 
Consequently,  when  agreement  was  finally  reached,  with  the  assistance  of 'Usama 
al-Baz.  President  Mubarak's  political  adviser,  fundamental  differences  between 
Jordan  and  the  PLO  were  Qnly  papered  over."^  The  agreement  upheld  the  principle  of 
land  in  exchange  for  peace  in  accordance  with  all  UN  resolutions,  including  those  of 
the  Security  Council;  called  lor  the  exercise  ol  the  Palestinians'  right  to  self- 
determination  within  the  framework  of  a  confederation  between  Jordan  and  a  future 
Palestinian  state;  and  supported  negotiations  for  a  settlement  within  the  framework 
of  an  international  conference.  (For  full  text  of  the  accord,  see  Appendix  to  chapter 
on  Jordan).  The  differenoe  between  Jordan  and  the  PLX>  continued  to  revolve  around 
three  main  issues:  Security  Council  Resolution  242;  the  future  relationship  between 
Jordan  and  Palestine;  and  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  PLO  would  be  represented 
at  an  international  conference. 

On  1 1  February,  Jordan  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
King  Husayn  and  Yasir 'Arafat  on  "the  formula  for  the  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian 
move  for  attaining  a  just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  Palestinian  cause"/^  Ihe  text  of 
the  agreement,  however,  was  not  published,  apparently  to  allow  time  for  its  approval 
in  the  PLO  governing  institutions.  The  PLO  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the  agreement 
did  "not  in  any  way  mean  complete  unanimity",  but  also  that  "differences  [did]  not 
mean  niptuiie**.*^  The  PLO  was  clearly  in  no  hurry  to  enter  a  peace  process,  which  it 
did  not  believe  would  be  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  the  organization*^  mininud 
objective,  an  independent  Palestinian  state.  As  long  as  the  balance  of  forces  remained 
in  braells  favor,  it  was  argued,  no  such  achievement  was  possible.  Consequently, 
there  was  no  need  to  rush  into  a  negotiating  process  that  might  induce  the  FLO  to 
make  the  kind  of  concessions  the  Jordanians  required  from  the  organization,^^ 
particularly  in  reference  to  Resolution  242,  which  implied  recognition  of  Israel.  But 
since  a  rupture  with  Jordan  was  most  undesirable  at  this  junction  the  agreement  was 
eventually  approved  by  the  PLO  Lxecutive  Committee  and  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  al-Fath,  with  certain  reservations.  I'roposed  amendments  to  the  agreement,  were 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Jordanians.  1  he  Jordanians,  however,  were  not  prepared  to 
enter  yet  another  prolonged  round  of  negotiations  on  such  reservations  or 
amendments  and  on  23  February  they  went  ahead  and  published  the  full  text  of  the 
agreement.  The  publication  surprised  'Arafat,  who  maintained  that  it  had  been  agreed 
not  to  publish  the  accord.**  According  to  Western  diplomats  in  Amman,  the  Jordanian 
move  was  intended  to  prevent  the  PLO  backsliding  and  to  preempt  any  Palestinian 
attempt  **to  put  their  own  gloss*"  on  the  agreement.'^  Indeed,  PLO  sources  accused  the 
Jordanians  of  having  altered  the  agreed  text  to  suit  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  and  'Arafat  complained  that  the  Jordanian  announcement  of  the  accord 
had  made  no  reference  to  PLC)  "explanations"  of  certain  parts  of  the  agreement.'^" 
Salah  Khalaf  suggested,  quite  correctly,  that  the  way  the  agreement  had  been 
announced  was  "not  an  innocent  gesture"  but  had  been  deliberately  intended  to  face 
the  PLO  with  a Jaii  accompli  so  that  it  would  be  forced  to  accept  the  agreement  ai,  it 
Stood,  without  any  amendments.**  The  text,  as  published  by  the  Jordanians,  referred 
to  the  representation  of  the  PLO  at  an  international  conference  in  a*^oint  del^ation**. 
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adding  in  parentheses  that  this  meant  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.'^ 
According  to  a  PLO  source,  this  was  a  unilateral  Jordanian  addition  to  the  agieement, 

which  had  not  originally  specified  that  the  joint  delegation  would  be  a  joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian  one,  the  understanding  being  thatajoint  Arab  delegation  had 
been  intended.^'  In  the  text  published  by  the  PLO.  no  such  reference  to  a  joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  was  made  ''^  One  of  the  amendments  the  PLO, 
therefore,  required  was  that  the  agreement  should  call  for  a  unified  Arab  delegation  to 
any  peace  conference,  that  would  include  S\  ria.  Lebanon  and  Egypt  as  well.'^''  The 
PLO  preference  lor  an  Arab  delegation  rather  than  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  one  was 
rooted  in  their  apprehension  that  a  joint  delegation  with  Jordan  alone,  might  lead, 
under  US  premiie,  to  the  soboidtnation  of  the  Paiesttnian  element  to  Jordan,  m  a 
Jordanian  delegation  that  would  just  include  some  Palestinians,  rather  than  having 
the  PLO  represented  on  equal  footing  with  all  the  other  parties.  Salah  Khalaf  warned, 
in  a  reference  no  doubt  to  Jordan,  that  **some  Arab  parties**  sought  to  destroy  the 
PLO  in  order  to  impose  a  solution  on  the  organization  in  which  the  Palestinians 
would  be  "mere  witnesses".'* 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  agreement.  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt 
suggested  that  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation,  that  would  not  necessarily  include 
PLO  members,  enter  negotiations  with  Israel.  Mubarak's  proposal  lent  added  force  to 
the  objections  of  the  opponents  within  al-Fath  to  the  accord  with  Husayn  and  were 
immediately  rejected  by  an  "official  PLO  spokesman",  by  Salah  Khalat  .  and  also  by 
PLO  Executive  Committee  member  Muhammad  Milhim.**^  Hani  al- Hasan  lamented 
Egypt's  readiness  to  make  proposals  without  consulting  the  PLO,  and  went  on  to 
reiterate  the  PLCs  rejection  of  direct  negotiations  with  *Hhe  Zionist  enemy**.^'  *Arafat 
himself  was  particularly  cautious  in  his  own  response,  unwilling  to  upset  relations 
with  Egypt,  but  after  a  brief  silence  he  explained  that  the  PLO^Is  firm  position  was  that 
negotiations  could  only  be  carried  out  at  an  mtemational  conference  at  which  the 
PLO,  "the  sole  l^itimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people**,  would  be 
represented  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  the  other  parties.** 

Independent  PLO  representation  in  any  negotiating  process  was  essential  to  prevent 
Jordanian  domination  not  only  of  the  negotiations  but  of  the  future  settlement  and 
the  future  Jordanian-Palestinian  relationship.  Those  in  al-Fath  opposed  to  the 
agreement  with  Husayn  were  concerned  that  it  might  imply  a  retreat  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  PLO  concerning  independent  Palestinian  statehood, 
which,  they  contended,  was  the  minimal  objective  of  the  organization,  as  only  an 
independent  state  would  enable  future  generations  "to  continue  the  struggle  in  all 
forms",  ><**  without  being  hamstrung  by  Jordanian  control. 

It  was  similarly  important  for  the  PLO  leadership  to  emphasize  to  its  critics  in  the 
more  radical  factions  of  the  organization  that  the  agreement  with  Husayn  had  not 
compromised  the  PLO%  representative  status. 

The  very  fact  that  an  agreement  o  n  political  coordination  in  regard  to  the  M  E  peace 
process  had  been  signed  with  Jordan  seemed  to  detract  from  the  PLO's  exclusive 
representative  status.  *Arafat  was  indeed  attacked  by  all  the  more  radical  factions  on 
this  score  (see  below),  even  though  the  agreement  and  Husayn  himself  repeatedly 
stipulated  that  the  PLO  was  the  "sole  legitimate  representative"  of  the  Palestmians. 
The  Path  leadership  emphasized  that  there  would  be  no  compromise  on  the  issue.  No 
one  had  asked  to  negotiate  on  the  PLO's  behalf  and  the  PLO  would  not  accord 
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anyone  a  mand  ate  to  do  so  either.  Under  no  circumstances  would  the  PLO  give  up  its 
right  to  appoint  its  own  representatives  to  any  negotiations. 

The  other  amendment  the  PLO  requested,  referred  to  Palestinian  self- 
determination.  The  agreement  a.s  published  by  both  the  .Jordanians  and  the  PI 
called  lor  the  exercise  of  the  Palestinians'  right  lo  self-determination  when  the 
Jordanians  and  Palestinians  woiild  be  able  to  do  so.  within  the  framework  of  a 
confederation  between  the  two  states  of  Jordan  and  Palestine.  The  text  as  published 
by  Jordan,  in  this  case,  was  not  disputed,  but  'Arafat  s  acceptance  of  this  vague 
wording,  without  first  consulting  his  colleagues  in  the  Path  leadership,  was  strongly 
criticized  by  opponents  to  the  accord  within  the  leadership,  such  as  Salah  Khalaf  and 
Faruq  al-Qaddumi.  They  argued  that  it  allowed  Jordan  a  role  in  Palestinian  self- 
determination  which  the  Jordanians  did  not  rightly  deserve,  and  would  thus 
undermine  future  Palestinian  independence.  The  wording  of  this  paragraph,  they 
maintained,  allowed  for  self-determination  to  be  interpreted  simply  as  a  referendum 
of  Palestinians  and  Jordanians  on  the  establishment  of  a  confederation,  while 
Palestinian  self-determination  ought  to  be  exercised  independently  of  any  external 
(actor  and  before  the  conclusion  of  any  agreement  on  confederation.'"' 

The  Jordanian  and  PLO  texts  of  the  agreement  both  referred  to  the  "spirit  of  the 
Fez  summit  resolutions"  as  the  basis  of  the  accord.  However,  a  PLO  source  argued 
that  the  Jordanians  had  added  the  word  "spirit", '"^  thus  apparently  seeking  to  water 
down  the  validity  of  the  Fez  Resolutions  which,  inter  aUa,  had  endorsed  an 
independent  Palestinian  stale.  'Arafat  consequently  proposed  to  Husayn  that  the 
word  *^pirit**  be  deleted.  Husayn,  however,  refused  to  amend  the  agreement*^  The 
inclusion  of  the  word  ''spirit**  was  allowed  to  pass,  by  the  PLO  leadership,  but  their 
final  approval  of  the  agreement  was  linked  to  two  reservations,  or  clarifications,  that 
they  communicated  to  Husayn:  that  the  Palestinian  right  to  self-determination  would 
be  exercised  after  the  Israeli  withdrawal,  implying  that  this  would  precede  the 
formation  of  a  confederation;  and  that  the  PLO's  preference  was  for  a  joint  Arab 
delegation,  while  noting  that  Jordan  preferred  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation."*''  The  Path  leadership  was,  however,  prepared  to  accept  a  joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  provided  both  the  Jordanian  Government  and  the 
PLO  were  represented  equally.  Though  the  clarifications  did  not  alter  the  Jordanian 
position  they  at  least  served  to  partially  placate  'Arafal*s  opponents  in  his  own 
ranks.'**  In  March,  the  Fath  Central  Committee  drew  up  an  intenud  memorandum 
on  the  accord  which  explained  that  Palestinian  self-determination  would  be  exercised 
in  an  ''independent  state**  within  the  framework  of  a  confederation  with  Jordan;  that 
negotiations  would  be  held  only  in  an  international  conference  where  the  joint 
delegation  would  operate  on  the  basis  of  equal  footing;  that  al-Fath  rejected  any  form 
of  direct  or  indirect  negotiations  with  Israel,  outside  the  framework  of  the  UN  and  an 
international  conference;  and  that  al-Fath  reaffirmed  its  rejection  of  Resolution  242 
which  did  "not  guarantee  the  national  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  PNC**."** 

Even  after  the  spate  of  "clarifications",  the  manner  in  which  Jordan  and  the  PLO 
leadership  interpreted  the  various  parts  of  the  agreement  diveiiged  markedly.  The 
agreement  endorsed  the  principle  of  "land  in  exchaqge  for  peace**  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  UN  'including  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coundl**.  This 
wording  was  deliberately  vague.  It  did  not  specify  whether  the  PLO  had  recognized 
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Security  Council  Resolution  242,  the  basis  for  the  ME  peace  process,  the  acceptance 
of  which  had  loQg  been  the  main  condition  posed  by  the  US  for  recognizing  the  PLC. 
This  Icind  of  vagueness  was  very  much  in  line  with  'Arafat's  "yes  and  no**  policy  which 
systematically  avoided  unambiguity  on  questions  of  crucial  import""  (see  XfECS 
1982-83,  p  296).  The  Jordanians  had  consistently  pressured  the  PI.O  leadership  to 
explicitly  endorse  Resolution  242,  and  the  lattcr's  refusal  to  do  so  had  almost  led  to  a 
tinal  breakdown  in  the  negotiatu)ns.  It  was  reportedly  only  the  last-minute  intervention 
by  'Usama  al-Baz  which  saved  the  agreement  when  he  suggested  that  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  be  mentioned  without  explicitly  endorsing  Resolution  242," > 
thus  allowing  for  very  diiferent  interpretations  of  this  paragraph.  The  Jordanians 
maintained  that  the  PLC  had  implicitly  accepted  Resolution  242.' 

However,  as  Hani  al-Hasan  put  it,  agreeing  on  generalities  was  one  thing,  while 
moving  on  to  details  was  another."^  The  PLC  leadership  maintained  repeatedly  both 
before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  agreement  that  they  had  not  accepted 
Resolution  242  and  would  not  do  so  either.  After  the  agreement  had  been  reached,  but 
shortly  before  its  publication,  the  PLO  Executive  Committee  reiterated  its  position 
that  Resolution  242  was  not  a  good  basis  for  any  just  solution  that  would  guarantee 
the  Palestinian  people's  national  rights."'*  Even  so,  statements  by  senior  PLO 
spokesmen  on  this  issue  were  not  entirely  uniform,  and  there  were  some  important 
variations  ot  lone,  though  not  of  real  substance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  resolution  was 
categorically  rejected.  'Arafat  mamiained  that  the  PLO  would  reject  the  resolution 
even  if  it  were  to  be  amended,  insisting  that  another  resolution  ought  to  be  issued  in  its 
stead,  recogniTing  the  Palestinians*right  to  seIf-determination.i  i>  Qaddumi  explained 
that  the  resolution  violated  PNC  resolutions  and  did  not  tackle  the  Palestinian 
question  in  any  way.  It  could  not  be  accepted  because  it  was  founded  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  Palesdnian  question  was  "merely  a  border  problem  between 
neighboring  states",  while  for  the  Palestinians  it  was  a  question  "of  an  occupied 
homeland**."^  Or,  as  Khalid  al-Hasan  put  it,  the  resolution  was  limited  only  to  the 
after  effects  of  the  1967  war."^  Qaddumi,  therefore,  clarified  that  "anyone  claiming 
that  the  PLO  [had]  recognized  it  [was]  wrong",'"*  and  according  to  Rafiq  al-Natsha, 
the  PLO  representative  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  member  of  the  Fath  Central  Committee, 
any  agreement  containing  an  acceptance  of  Resolution  242  w  ould  be  "considered  null 
and  void  and  nobody  in  the  Palestinian  arena  [would]  be  committed  to  it"."'  The 
relevant  UN  resolutions  as  far  as  the  PLO  was  concerned  were  those  of  the  General 
Assembly,  such  as  the  partition  resolution  of  1947  and  subsequent  resolutions  which 
recognized  the  Palestinians*  right  to  repatriation,  self-determination  and  independent 
statehood;  that  condemned  Zionism  as  a  form  of  racism;  and  that  upheld  the  right  of 
the  Palestinians  to  struggle  for  their  rights  by  all  means,  induding  armed  struggle. 
Acceptable  Security  Council  resolutions  were  those  that  disapproved  of  Isradli 
annexation  of  East  Jerusalem  and  called  for  the  repatriation  of  Palestinians  expelled 
by  the  Israeli  authorities  from  the  occupied  territories.'^  According  to  Hani  al-Hasan, 
the  reference  to  "land  in  exchange  for  peace"  had  to  be  interpreted  against  the 
background  of  the  PLO's  understanding  of  the  relevant  UN  resolutions.  In  the  PLO 
view,  he  concluded,  "peace  means  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  state  on  all  the 
Palestinian  territory  in  uhich  everybody,  both  Arabs  and  Jews,  will  live  free  of 
religious  or  racial  discrimination".'^' 

On  the  other  hand,  'Arafat  and  Khalid  al-Hasan,  while  never  prepared  to  accept 
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Resolution  242  as  the  sole  basis  for  the  peace  process,  did  at  times  suggest  that  by 
accepting  UN  resolutions,  including  those  of  the  Security  Council,  the  PLO  had  also 
accepted  Resolution  242,  not  independently  of  the  other  resolutions  but  in  conjunction 
with  them.  In  an  interview  to  al-Hawaciith,  'Arafat  stated  that  the  PLO  had  accepted 
"all  the  UN  resolutions"'-  However,  when  this  statement  was  construed  by  Associated 
Press  to  have  meant  an  acceptance  of  Resolution  242,  an  "official  PLO  spokesman" 
said  that  this  was  an  "erroneous  attempt"  at  interpretation  which  was  "completely 
unfounded".'-'  'Arafat  himself  remained  extremely  equivocal  on  this  issue,  never 
explicitly  endorsing  Resolution  242.  In  another  interview,  he  reiterated  the  long- 
standing PLO  line  that  Resolution  242  had  **no  bearing  on  the  Palestinian  question**. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  conceded  that  the  agreement  with  Husayn  referred  to  all  UN 
resolutions.  The  interviewer  then  faced  *  Arafat  with  the  perptexing  query  on  which  of 
these  two  contradictory  statements  was  correct:  either  the  resolution  had  no  bearing 
and  was  therefore  irrelevant,  or  it  had  been  included  in  the  accord.  One  could 
obviously  not  have  it  both  ways.  To  this  'Arafat  replied:  **Please  no  details.  This  is  not 
an  interrogation,  it  is  an  interview". Khalid  al-Hasan,  in  an  interview  with  a  French 
daily  was  somewhat  more  forthcoming,  stating  that  Resolution  242  was  "one  of  a 
'basket'  of  resolutions  and  decisions  which,  together"  corresponded  with  PLO 
objectives  as  defined  by  the  PNC.  In  this  regard  he  also  referred  to  the  1947  UN 
partition  resolution  which,  he  noted,  provided  for  the  existence  of  two  states  in 
Palestine  and  was  even  "much  clearer  than  Resolution  242  on  Israel's  existence".'^ 
However,  these  statements  by  Khalid  al-Hasan  were  also  problematical.  The  PNC 
resolutions  to  which  they  were  linked  had  never  recognized  Israel,  nor  its  right  to 
exist,  and  theur  espousal  of  a  state  in  part  of  Palestine  was  only  deemed  as  a  phase 
towards  total  liberation.  Moreover,  assodatiog  Resolution  242  with  the  other  UN 
resolutions  supported  by  the  PLO,  at  least  seriously  undermined  Resolution  242and, 
at  most,  invalidated  it  altogether. 

Another  contentious  divergence  of  interpretation  of  the  accord  between  Husayn 
and  'Arafat  related  to  the  measure  of  independence  of  the  Palestinian  State  to  be 
confederated  with  Jordan.  The  Jordanian  Foreign  Minister.  Tahir  al-Masri,  during 
two  visits  to  Washington,  contended  that  the  PLO,  by  agreeing  to  a  confederation 
between  two  stales,  had  given  up  the  idea  of  an  independent  state. 'Arafat,  on  one 
occasion,  was  reported  by  al-Hawadith  to  have  given  an  interview  in  which  he 
expressed  a  readiness  for  a  state  without  complete  sovereignty.  ■  This,  however,  was 
immediately  denied  by  a  PLO  ^^oflficial  spokesman**,  who  alleged  that  the  interview 
was  a  fabrication.'^ 

After  the  Februaiy  Accord,  *Arafat  argued  that  it  was  Jordan  which  had  really 
made  the  major  concession,  by  agreeing  for  the  first  time  to  a  Palestinian  state.'* 

Senior  PLO  spokesmen  were  indeed  unanimous  in  their  rejection  of  the  Jordanian 
interpretation,  arguing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  PNC,  an 
independent  Palestinian  slate  would  first  have  lo  be  established,  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  any  confederation  with  Jordan,  even  if  as  "little  as  five  minutes"  before,  as  Khalid 
al-Hasan  put  it.  A  confederation  as  opposed  to  a  federation,  he  noted,  was  a  union 
between  two  sovereign  states.'^ 
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THE  DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  imiTED  STATES 
OVER  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

PLC  spokesmen  frequently  expressed  their  skepticism  about  the  agreement  with 
Jordan  leading  to  any  signiificant  breakthrough  in  the  ME  peace  process.  They  had 
little  confidence  in  the  US  changing  its  attitude  towards  the  PLO  and  Palestinian 
ri^ts  and  consequently  did  not  believe  that  the  US  would  induce  Israel  to  make  any 
far-reaching  concessions  either.  Indeed,  it  was  argued,  the  agreement  had  nothing  to 
do  with  a  settlement  with  Israel.  The  Jordanians  may  have  thought  so,  but  the  PLO 
did  not.'"  According  to  'Arafat,  anyone  who  thought  that  the  accord  would  bring 
"the  bear  by  its  tail  [was]  mistaken", because  the  US  was  "blatantly  and  shamefully 
biased  toward  the  Israeli  stand".'  "  The  agreement  was  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  one 
and  no  I  a  Palestinian-Israeli  one.  1  he  concessions  were  made  to  Jordan  and  not  to 
Israel,  as  the  PLO  could  not  have  had  access  to  Jordan  without  such  an  agreement. 
Anyone  who  believed  that  al-Fath  would  agree  to  join  an  American-inspired  peace 
process  was  deluding  himself.  One  had  to  distinguish  between  political  action  and  a 
political  settlement.  *  Arafat  argued  that  a  political  settlement  coukl  only  be  achieved 
as  the  culmination  of  a  protracted  armed  and  political  struggle,  and  concessions  in  the 
name  of  political  flexibility  w  ould  notpavetheway  to  any  acceptable  solution.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  was  important  to  demonstrate  to  the  Palestinians  in  the 
occupied  territories  that  the  PLO  leadership  was  attentive  to  their  desire  for  a  political 
settlement.'^' 

Despite  the  expressed  skepticism  of  the  i*LO  leadership,  it  was  quite  clear,  all  the 
same,  that  the  February  Accord  had  been  directed  primarily  at  the  US.  The  agreement 
coincided  with  the  visit  of  King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  Washington.  According  to 
*Arafat,  he  and  Husayn  were  anxious  to  reach  an  agreement  before  Fahd's  talks  with 
Reagan.  This  was  clearly  one  of  the  factors  that  had  induced  the  PLO,  at  the  time,  to 
at  least  give  the  impression  of  having  overcome  its  differences  with  Jordan.  Khalid 
al-Hasan  noted  that  the  practical  objective  of  the  accord  with  Jordan  was  to  try  and 
convince  the  US  to  accept  an  mternational  conference,  that  wouUinchide  the  USSR,  and 
to  recognize  the  PLO  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. '^^ 

The  PLO,  however,  was  not  prepared  to  make  concessions  to  the  US  or  Israel  on 
Resolution  242  in  exchange  for  any  such  shift  in  the  American  stand,  unless  the  US 
also  recognized  the  Palestinians'  right  to  self-determination.  Richard  Murphv,  US 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Fastcrn  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  made  a  lour  of 
the  ME  in  April  during  which  he  proposed  that  the  US  would  enter  negotiations  with 
a  joint  Jordanian-PLO  delegation  provided  the  PLO  recognized  Resolution  242  and 
expUcitly  accepted  Israel's  right  to  exist.  Alternatively,  if  the  PLO  proved  unwilling  to 
accept  these  conditions,  Murphy  suggested  that,  in  line  with  the  US  position  that  it 
would  not  negotiate  with  the  PLO  unless  it  agreed  to  make  such  statements,  the  US 
would  negotiate  with  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation,  in  which  the  Palestinian 
representatives  would  be  appointed  by  the  PLO.  This,  however,  was  on  condition  that 
neither  the  representatives  themselves  nor  the  PLO  would  announce  that  they 
represented  the  organization.  Such  representatives,  the  US  suggested,  should  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  constituent  armed  organizations  of  the  PLO,  but  could  be 
members  of  the  PNC  Yet  a  third  option  was  thai  a  I  S  meeting  with  a  joint 
Jordanian- PLO  delegation  would  be  accepted  by  all  concerned  as  a  first  step  towards 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel. '^^ 
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At  meetings  of  the  PLO  leadership  m  Baghdad  in  mid-April  the  American  proposals 
were  turned  down.  The  PLO  was  not  prepared  to  accept  US  preconditions  and 
demanded  that  any  Palestinian  represenialnes  not  only  be  appointed  by  the  PLO  but 
that  they  openly  declare  their  affiliation  with  the  organization  and  the  fact  that  they 
represented  it.'-'''  As  usual,  however,  opinion  was  not  entirely  uniform  in  the  PLO 
leadertthip.  'Arafat,  Hani  al-Hasan  and  Khaiid  al-Hasan  had  at  times  suggested  that 
they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  joint  delegation  in  which  the  PLO  appointed  the 
Palestinian  members,  without  any  further  specification.  What  really  counted,  *Arafat 
argued,  was  **not  who  goes,  but  who  decides**.  Any  Palestinian  chosen  by  and  loyal  to 
the  PLO  would  in  fact  be  a  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  therefore  of 
the  PLO. '*o 

Hani  al-Hasan  regarded  the  Murphy  proposal  in  regard  to  undeclared  PLO 
appointed  representatives  as  a  sign  of  progress  in  the  US  position,  from  the  PLO's 
point  of  view,  and  said  on  one  occasion,  that  the  PLO  would  indeed  agree  to  appoint 
such  undeclared  representatives.'-*'  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  'Arafat  denied  that 
this  was  the  PLO  position  and  Hani  al-Hasan  himself  retracted  his  previous 
statement.'-*'  The  Murphy  proposal  did,  in  fact,  represent  a  certain  change  in  the  US 
position.  In  allowing  the  PLO  to  appoint  the  Palestinian  representatives  the  US  had 
accepted  a  formula  for  what  was,  in  essence,  negotiations  with  the  PLO,  without 
actually  admitting  it.  The  dbtinction  between  PNC  members  and  the  PLO  was 
artificial.  The  majority  of  the  PNC  members  were  not  directly  associated  with  the 
constituent  fighting  organizations  of  the  PLO  (see  above),  but  one  could  hardly 
contend  that  the  members  of  the  PNC,  the  PLO^  quasi-parliamentary  body  and 
supreme  policy-making  authority,  were  not  members  of  the  PLO.  Indeed,  no  one  in 
the  PLO  made  such  a  distinction,'^^  and  some  even  saw  the  American  attempt  to  do  so 
as  having  sinister  object  Ives  designed  to  undermine  the  PLO's  representative  status.  It 
was  on  these  grounds  that  serious  divisions  emerged  within  the  Fath  leadership  on  this 
US  proposal.  While  some,  like  'Arafat  and  the  al-Hasan  brothers,  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  US  concession  offered  an  opportunity  to  force  the  Americans  to  eventually 
recognize  the  PLO,  others  such  as  Khalal,  Qaddumi,  Mahmud  'Abbas,  Hayil  'Abd 
al-Hamid,  Muhammad  Ghunaym  and  Rafiq  al-Natsha,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the 
Fath  Central  Committee,  suspected  that  it  was  a  US  attempt  to  elbow  the  PLO  out  of 
the  peace  process  by  incorporating  non-PLO  Palestinians.'^  The  more  hardline 
approach  emerged  victorious  and  by  early  May  it  was  clear  from  statements  by  PLO 
leaders,  including  *  Arafat,  that  Murphy^  proposals  were  "^absolutely  unacceptable" 
and  that  any  Palestinian  representation  would  have  to  be  composed  not  only  of 
declared  members  of  the  PLO  but  even  of  senior  and  prominent  PLO  officials  as 
well. 'Arafat  had  apparently  succumbed  to  the  powerful  pressure  from  within  the 
Fath  leadership.'^"  At  the  same  time,  however,  his  confidence  in  the  inability  of  the 
US  to  find  alternative  Palestinian  representatives  had  increased  after  West  Bank 
leaders  had  unanimously  reaffirmed,  in  meetings  with  Murphy,  that  the  PLO  was 
their  sole  spokesman.  '-*'  This  probably  also  encouraged  'Arafat  to  reject  compromises 
without  having  to  fear  that,  by  doing  so,  the  PLO  might  face  the  danger  of  bdiig 
circumvented  by  an  alternative  Palestinian  leadership. 

In  late  May  and  early  June,  King  Husayn  visited  the  US.  Husayn  and  his  Foreign 
Minister,  Tahir  al-Masri,  outlined  a  plan,  according  to  which  the  US  would  first  have 
preliminary  talks  with  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.  The  Palestinian 
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representatives  would  be  appointed  by  the  PLO,  but  would  not  belong  to  the  fighting 
organizations  though  they  could  be  members  of  the  PNC.  These  talks  would  focus  on 
US  leeognition  of  the  Palestinians*  ri^t  to  self-determination,  as  expressed  in  the 
February  Accord,  and  on  PLC  acceptance  of  Resolution  242  and  recognition  of 
Israel  s  right  to  exist.  This,  in  turn,  would  be  followed  by  further  talks  with  the  U  S,  in 
which  the  Palestinians  would  be  represented  by  senior  and  prominent  PLO  officials, 
that  would  pave  the  way  for  peace  negotiations  within  the  framework  of  an 
international  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN.'*"*  'Arafat  expressed  his 
"appreciation"  for  the  positions  taken  by  Husayn  in  his  talks  with  the  US 
Administration  and  Husayn  maintained  that  all  he  had  said  had  been  fully  coordinated 
with  the  PLO  leadership.'^**  'Arafat  apparently  had  no  objection  to  Husayn  making 
such  statements  and  may  very  well  have  authorized  the  King  to  do  so,  as  this  did  tend 
to  portray  the  PLO  in  a  more  positive  light  to  US  public  opinion,  without  directly 
committing  the  organization  to  actually  change  any  of  its  positions.  But  when 
questioned  on  specifics,  'Arafat  remained  extremely  evasive  and  refused  to  commit 
himself  to  the  Jordanian  plan,  telling  an  interviewer  that  he  could  only  be  held 
responsible  for  what  he  himself  said.  "If  you  do  not  hear  it  from  me,  you  cannot  take 
me  to  task",  he  said.'^o  No  one  could  push  him  to  say  what  they  wanted  him  to,  and 
when  asked  to  echo  Husayn's  statement  about  PLO  support  for  Resolution  242, 
'Arafat  retorted  that  he  would  "not  repeat  it".  He  was  "not  a  monkey"  and  therefore 
made  his  "own  political  statements".  The  PLO  did  not  accept  the  notion  that  out  of  all 
UN  resolutions  one  could  "choose  according  to  your  desire  one  resolution  here  and 
one  resolution  there...  and  leave  the  rest".'*'  Needless  to  say,  other  PLO  spokesmen 
were  even  more  emphatic  in  their  refusal  to  recognize  Israel  and  their  rejection  of 
Resolution  242,  arguing  that  the  PLO  would  never  accept  it  **however  attractive  the 
wrappings  may  be**.>'3  The  PLO  was  quite  willing  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  the  US, 
but  it  would  not  accept  Resolution  242  as  the  quid  pro  quo  for  US  recognition. 
Moreover,  the  US  would  have  to  realize  that  recognition  of  the  Palestinians*  right  to 
self-determination  was  unavoidable. '''^ 

In  July,  the  PLO  £xecutive  Committee  formulated  a  list  of  principles  for  dialogue 
with  the  US.  These  were  as  follows:  that  the  Jordanian  and  Palestinian  representatives 
in  the  delegation  would  be  equal  in  number  and  in  level;  that  the  PLO  would  officially 
announce  the  appointment  of  the  Palestinian  members  in  this  delegation,  who  would 
be  members  of  the  PNC,  irrespective  of  their  position  or  organizational  affiliation; 
that  the  talks  were  simply  a  "dialogue"  with  the  US  and  not  negotiations,  and  that  the 
results  of  this  dialogue  would  not  be  binding  upon  the  PLO;  and  that  this  dialogue 
had  nothiqg  to  do  with  negotiations  with  Israel  nor  would  it  commit  the  PLO  to 
holding  direct  negotiations  with  Israel  in  the  future,  since  any  future  negotiations 
would  have  to  be  held  at  an  international  conference. At  this  time,  a  list  of  seven 
Palestinians,  appointed  by  the  PLO  for  membership  in  the  joint  delegation,  was 
published  on  the  West  Bank,  in  Israel  and  elsewhere.  All  seven  were  members  of  the 
PNC,  three  of  whom  were  leading  figures  in  al-Fath  and  two  were  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  The  seven  members  were:  Khalid  al-Hasan  (founding  member  of  al-Fath 
and  member  of  the  Path  Central  Committee);  Salih  al-Ta'amri  (member  of  al-Fath 
and  the  PLO  Supreme  Military  Council);  Nabil  Sha'th  (member  of  al-Fath  and  the 
Path  Revolutionary  Council);  Hatim  al-Husayni  (former  head  of  the  Palestine 
Information  Office,  Washington,  and  teacher  at  Shaw  University,  North  Carolina); 
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Henry  Kattan  (lawyer  and  historian,  living  in  Paris);  Hanna  Sinyura  (editor  of 
al-Fajr.  Fast  Jerusalem);  and  Fa'iz  Abu  Rahma  (lawyer  and  former  head  of  the  Gaza 

Strip  Bar  Association).  Only  the  two  members  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  were 
ucccpiuble  to  Israel,  but  they  were  described  by  Fl.O  sources  just  as  consultants  to  the 
delegation  and  not  full-fledged  members.'-'^  This  apparently  reflected  the  PLO 
apprehension  that  acceptance  of  Israeli  preference  for  representatives  Irom  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  might  eventually  pave  the  way  for  an  entirely  non-PLO 
delegation.'** 

The  PLO  leadership  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Palestinians  in  the  delegation 
would  represent  the  PLO  just  as  the  Jordanians  would  represent  their  Government. 
Expected  exploratory  talks  with  US  envoy  Richard  Murphy  would  therefore 
constitute  American  recognition  of  the  PLO,  and  pave  the  way  for  PLO  participation, 
at  the  highest  level,  in  a  future  international  conference. '^^  In  mid-August,  Murphy 
arrived  in  Amman  for  talks  with  lUng  Husayn,  while  Yasir  'Arafat  was  also  in  the 
Jordanian  capital.  Husayn  held  separate  talks  with  Murphy  and  Arafat.  These, 
however,  did  not  lead  to  any  progress.  The  US  continued  to  demand  that  prior  to  any 
dialogue  with  the  PLO  the  organization  would  have  to  explicitly  accept  Resolution 
242  and  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist:  condemn  terrorism;  and  agree  that  any 
dialogue  w  ith  the  US  would  be  a  forerunner  to  direct  negotiations  with  Israel.'-**  As  in 
the  past,  these  preconditions  were  unacceptable  to  the  PLO  leadership.  Murphy  left 
the  ME  without  setting  any  date  for  a  meeting  with  a  joint  Jordanian-PLO  delegation 
and  the  peace  process  was  essentially  deadlocked.  PLO  spokesmen  blamed  the  US  for 
this  failure  which,  they  argued,  resulted  from  Israeli  pressure  on  the  Americans.!^ 
According  to  Salah  Khalaf,  no  Palestinian  leader  could  possibly  accept  these 
preconditions  without  closing  the  option  for  future  generations  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  Israel.  Moreover,  the  PLO  had  no  guarantee  that  even  if  they 
accepted  these  preconditions  they  would  obtain  any  concessions  from  Israel  on 
withdrawal  or  the  establishment  of  a  Palestmian  state."'"  'Arafat  explained  that 
dialogue  with  the  I  S  liad  to  be  unconditional.  After  all,  the  PLO  had  not  sought  the 
dialogue  in  order  to  submit  to  American  conditions.  There  could  be  no  recognition 
of  or  direct  negotiations  with  Israel,  and  the  Palestinian  State  of  the  future  was  to  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  PLOIs  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the  PNC,  le., 
without  peace  with,  or  recognition  of,  IsraeL'^^ 

IMPASSE  AND  DETERIORATING  RELATIONS  WITH  JORDAN 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  conditions  posed  by  the  Americans  and  the  PLC's 
refusal  to  accept  them  were  cause  for  steadily  increasing  Jordanian  frustration  and 
even  exasperation.  Signs  of  Jordanian  disappointment  were  already  apparent  after 
the  first  round  of  Murphy's  talks  in  the  area  in  April. The  Jordanians  seemed  to 
have  perceived  the  February  Accord  as  a  first  step  towards  further  PLO  concessions 
to  be  extracted  under  the  pressure  of  negotiations  with  the  US.  For  the  PLO 
leadership,  however,  the  agreement  with  Husayn  was  not  the  first  but  the  last  of  their 
concessions,  and  **with  that  [hadj  moved  enough". The  Jordanians  genuinely 
believed  that  time  was  against  them  and  sought  a  rapid  breakthrough  in  the  peace 
process  (see  chapter  on  Jordan).  *  Arafat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  **not  in  a  hurry**  and 
though  he  conceded  that  the  time  factor  was  important  he  refused  to  regard  it  *'as  a 
guillotine  threatening  the  Palestinian  peoplels  aspirations  and  inalienable  rights**.'*' 
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Tinie,  he  saki,  may  be  working  against  the  Palestiniaiis  in  the 
but  in  strategic  terms,  time  was  in  their  favorJ^ 

In  early  August,  shortiy  before  Murphy^  talks  with  Husayn  m  Amman,  differences 
arose  between  Jordan  and  the  PLO  at  the  extraordinary  Arab  summit  held  in 
Casablanca  (for  details  see  essay  on  inter-Arab  relations).  While  the  Jordanians 
sought  Arab  summit  endorsement  for  the  February  Agreement  the  PLO  leadership 
was  unwilling  to  insist  on  such  approval,  and  even  tended  to  play  down  the  importance 
of  the  accord.'"'  I  he  Jordanians,  as  opposed  to  the  PLO.  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
accord  supersede  the  Fez  summit  resolutions,  which  were  more  favorable  to  the  PLO, 
in  emphasizing  clearly  independent  Palestinian  statehood.  The  PLO,  obviously,  did 
not  share  this  approach  and  had  no  desire  to  "offer  the  Amman  Accord  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Fez  simunit  resolutions".'* 

The  failure  ni  Murphy's  mission  in  August  was  followed  by  a  series  of  incidents  that 
further  undermined  the  already  strained  PLO-Jordanian  relationship.  At  the  end  of 
September,  three  Israelis  were  killed  by  Path  operatives  m  Lamaca,  Cyprus.  On  1 
(X^ber,  Israel  retaliated  with  an  air  strike  against  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunisia.  A 
few  days  later,  two  Israeli  seamen  were  killed  by  Path  operatives  in  Barcelona.  ShorUy 
thereafter,  theAchUkLauro,  which  was  originally  planned  to  serve  solely  as  a  means 
of  transport  to  penetrate  Israeli  naval  defenses  for  an  operation  in  the  port  of 
Ashdod,'*'  was  seized  by  men  of  one  of  the  factions  of  the  PLF  (for  details  see  essay  on 
armed  operations).  This  faction  of  the  PLF  was  allied  to  'Arafat's  w  ing  of  the  PLO, 
and  according  to  Israeli  Intelligence  sources  these  operations  had  been  carried  out 
with  'Arafat's  knowledge.''"  The  involvement  of  'Arafat's  wing  of  the  PLO  in 
operations  of  this  nature  was  seen  by  the  Jordanians  as  damaging  to  the  peace  process 
and  possibly  even  dangerous  to  themselves,  il  Israel  chose  to  retaliate  against  PLO 
offices  in  Jordan.'^' 

However,  even  more  disappointing  in  the  Jordanian  view,  was  the  cancellation  of 
the  meeting  scheduled  for  14  October  between  a  Jordaniaa-PLO  ddegation  and  the 
British  Foreign  Mmister,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe.  The  meeting,  after  the  spate  of  PLO 
attacks  on  Israeli  and  other  targets  abroad,  now  became  an  embarrassment  for  the 

British.  Its  origins  were  in  a  visit  by  Margaret  Thatdier  to  Jordan  in  September, 
during  which  she  had  welcomed  the  idea  of  such  a  meeting.  This  was  based  on  the 
understanding  that  the  PLO  members  of  the  delegation.  Muhammad  Milhim  and 
Tylia  Khuri,  both  members  of  the  PLO  Executive  Committee,  would  declare  during 
their  visit  to  Britain  that  they  supported  a  peaceful  settlement,  in  accordance  with  UN 
resolutions,  and  were  opposed  to  violence  and  terrorism.  Thatcher  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  would  lead  to  a  similar  meeting  with  US  officials  and  that  the  PLO  would 
also  subsequently  accept  Resolution  242  and  condemn  violence  and  thus  open  the 
way  to  negotiations.  The  choice  of  Milhim  and  Rhuri,  both  former  residents  of  the 
West  Bank  expelled  by  the  Israeli  authorities,  was  not  accidental  The  British  could, 
and  did  indttd  argue,  that  they  were  meeting  with  the  two  as  private  Palestinian 
individuab  and  were  thus  not  actually  recognizing  the  PLO.  But  as  both  men  were 
now  members  of  the  PLO  Executive  Committee  the  PLO  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  meeting  would  have  constituted  a  de  facto  recognition  of  the  PLO  and  would 
"corner  the  Americans",  i-'  Prior  to  the  scheduled  meeting  the  British  and  the 
Jordanians  negotiated  the  precise  content  of  the  statement  to  be  made  by  the  PLO 
officials  and  they  eventually  agreed  upon  a  text  that  was  more  specilic  than  both  the 
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February  Accord  and  Thatcher's  outline  of  the  expected  declaration  in  reference  to 
Resolution  242  and  the  recognition  of  Israel.  It  seems  that  the  Jordanians  were 
making  adeU berate  attempt  to  pin  the  PLO  down  on  specifics,  and  thus  satisfy  the  US 
preconditions  for  dialogue  with  the  organization.  The  text  that  the  Jordanians  had 
agreed  upon  with  the  British  therefore  referred  not  just  to  a  clear  repudiation  of 
violence  and  terrorism  and  to  UN  resolutions  in  general,  but  also  elaborated 
specifically  upon  Resolution  242  and  explicitly  recognized  the  "right  to  secure 
existence  of  all  states  in  the  area,  including  Israel  within  its  1967  borders".  Resolution 
242  included  no  such  specific  reference  to  Israel  and  only  referred  to  it  by  implication, 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  states  in  the  area  to  exist  in  secure  and  recognized 
botmdaries.  As  a  quid  pro  quo  to  the  PLX>,  the  British-Jordanian  draft  added  another 
element  not  included  in  Resolution  242,  and  recognized  the  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  **including  the  right  to  self-determination,  within  the  context  of  a  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  confederation'".'^''  Khuri  had  seen  the  draft  in  Amman  and  had  raised  no 
objections.  Milhim  who  had  not  been  in  Amman  at  the  time,  first  saw  the  draft  only 
when  he  arrived  in  London  for  the  meeting.  When  confronted  with  the  draft  he 
refused  to  accept  it  because  it  contained  "a  definition  of  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
Israel  which  neither  exists  in  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  Accord,  nor  in  the  invitation 
of  Mrs  Thatcher". '  M  ilhim  had  consulted  with  'Arafat  and  other  PLO  leaders,  such 
as  Khalid  al-Hasan,  and  had  also  subsequently  suggested  various  amendments  to  the 
draft  which  the  British  turned  down.''^The  PLO  blamed  the  British  for  the  failure  of 
the  meeting,  accusing  them  of  having  added  a  passage  which  had  not  previously  been 
agreed  upon  and  which  had  not  been  included  in  Thatcher^  statement  in  Jordan.  All 
the  PLO  had  intended  to  do  in  London  was  to  obtain  British  recognition  of  the  PLO 
and  to  encourage  the  British  to  pressure  the  US  to  do  likewise,  and  not  to  state  new 
positions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  February  Accord.'"  Within  the  PLO 
leadership  considerable  criticism  was  levelled  at  lylia  Khuri  for  having  approved  of 
the  draft  without  consulting  his  superiors  in  the  organization,'^^  and  thereby  causing 
the  PLO  much  undue  embarrassment.  There  were  reports  that  Khun  had  consequently 
resigned  from  the  Executive  Committee.  Though  these  were  denied,'^''  his  position  in 
the  Committee  had  clearly  been  seriously  eroded  by  this  /iau.v  pas. 

The  Jordanians,  lor  their  part,  laid  the  blame  for  the  cancellation  of  the  meeting 
fairly  and  squarely  at  the  PLO*s  doorstep,  accusing  Milhim  and  the  PLO  leadership  of 
having  rejected  a  formula  that  had  previously  been  agreed  upon.>*>  In  the  light  of 
available  evidence,  this  was  not  really  the  case.  Husayn,  however,  went  out  of  his  way 
to  absolve  the  British  of  any  responsibility,'* ■  in  what  appeared  to  have  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  discredit  the  PLO  in  the  eyes  of  the  Palestinian  community  and 
world  public  opinion.  Husayn  also  called  for  a  "reassessment"  of  Jordan's  relations 
with  the  PLO  and  it  was  plain  for  all  to  see  that  Jordanian-PLO  ties  were  entering  a 
new  phase  of  deterioration. 

Since  the  PNC  in  Amman,  Jordanian-PLO  relations  had  improved  steadily, 
culminating  in  the  February  Accord.  Though  the  Jordanians  kept  a  very  close  watch 
over  PLO  activities  in  Jordan,  they  had  permitted  the  organization  to  open  numerous 
offices  in  the  country.  The  Jordanians  did  not  allow  operations  against  Israel  from 
their  own  territory,  but  the  PLO  presence  in  Jordan  made  the  logistics  of  operations 
on  the  West  Bank  much  easier  by  allowing  for  recruitment,  planning  and  the 
maintenance  of  relatively  close  contact  with  operatives  in  areas  under  Israeli  control. 
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Indeed,  PLC  leaders  often  maintained  that  their  presence  in  Amman  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  increasing  number  of  operations  against  Israeli  targets  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza  and  in  Israel  itself.'**^  The  headquarters  of  the  "Western  Sector", 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  operations  in  Israeli-controlled  territory  and 
headed  by  Khalil  al-Wazir  was  transferred  to  Amman, and  "Abu  1  ayyib"the  chief 
of  'Arafat's  internal  security  forces  (Force  17)  also  moved  to  Amman, at  a  time 
when  many  operations  against  Israeli  targets  (such  as  the  Larnaca  and  Barcelona 
incidents)  were  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Force  17.  The  "Karama  '  Brigade  of 
al-Fath  was  also  reported  by  Israeli  sources  to  be  reorganizing  in  Jordan.  This  was, 
however,  flatly  denied  by  Jordan  and  the  PLO,  which  maintained  that  the  only  PLC 
anned  forces  in  Jordan  were  those  of  the  **Badr  Forces**  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  (PLA)  which  had  been  in  Jordan  since  1967.  All  the  same,  the  PLO  political 
presence  in  Jordan  had  been  appreciably  strengthened.  The  headquarters  of  Samed^ 
the  former  Beirut-based  organization  which  supervised  PLO  economic  enterprises, 
was  already  set  up  in  Amman  in  1983.  The  headquarters  of  the  PNC  and  the  PNF 
wne  transferred  to  Amman  in  late  1984  and  a  new  PLO  information  office  was  also 
opened  in  1985.  The  Palestinian  news  agency,  WAFA,  began  to  put  out  a  daily 
bulletin  from  Amman  and.  as  of  mid-i985.  a  "department  of  intellectual  mobilization" 
began  to  publish  a  weekly  bulletin.  Faih.^^'' 

There  was,  however,  no  question  of  the  PLO  transferring  its  main  headquarters 
from  Tunisia  to  Amman.  The  Jordanians  were  not  w  illing  to  allow  Amman  to  become 
the  **PLO  capital"'^  both  for  reasons  related  to  domestic  security  and  out  of  fear  that 
this  might  draw  Israeli  retribution.  The  PLO  was  equally  disinterested  in  such  a  move 
to  Amman,  which  might  have  subjected  the  organization  to  heavy-handed  Jordanian 
control  and  thus  threatened  its  capacity  for  independent  decision-making.  At  times, 
the  Executive  Committee  held  its  deliberations  in  Amman,  but  crucial  meetings  were 
often  held  in  Baghdad  or  Tunis,  in  order  to  emphasize  and  safeguard  the  PLO^ 
independence  from  Jordan.  Jordanian-PLO  relations  had  always  been  governed  1^ 
mutual  suspicion  and  mistrust,  and  this  had  not  changed  at  all  despite  the  improved 
relations.  The  ink  on  the  February  Accord  had  hardly  dried  when  very  divergent 
interpretations  show  ed  just  how  precarious  the  agreement  really  was  (see  above).  The 
circumstances  of  the  failure  of  the  London  meeting  were  the  last  straw  lor  Husayn, 
illustrating  the  limitations  of  PLO  political  flexibility  and  driving  the  Jordanians  to 
the  conclusion  that  political  cooperation  w  ith  Arafat  was  almost  hopeless.  If  they  had 
hoped  to  obtain  such  cooperation  in  exchange  for  the  facilities  they  had  granted  the 
PLO  in  Jordan,  it  was  quite  clear  at  this  juncture  that  they  were  not  going  to  get  it.  A 
rupture  in  the  relationship  was  now  only  a  question  of  time  and  timing. 

Jordanli  exasperation  with  the  PLO  was  reflected  in  the  latter  part  of  1985  in  the 
shift  in  its  inter-Arab  priorities,  exemplified  by  a  marked  improvement  in  relations 
with  Syria  (see  also  chapter  on  Jordan).  Despite  statements  to  the  contrary,  this 
naturally  aroused  serious  concern  in  the  PLO  where  it  was  feared  that  Jordan's 
rapprochement  with  Syria.  "Arafat's  longtime  nemesis",  would  be  at  the  organization's 
expense."^'' The  relationship  with  Syria  also  served  as  a  means  ol  pressure  on  the  PLO 
to  alter  its  positions,  as  the  Jordanians,  despite  their  increasing  pessimism,  made  a  last 
effort  in  late  1985  and  early  1986  to  coerce  the  PLO  leadership  to  demonstrate  more 
flexibility  in  regard  to  the  peace  process. 

Husayn  and  *Arafat  met  in  Amman  at  the  end  of  October  and  though  the  strained 
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relationship  was  said  to  have  been  normalized,'^  this  was  obviously  not  the  case. 
*Arafat  had  reportedly  pkdgsd  to  show  **more  fleziliility**in  regard  to  Resolution  242 
and  to  abstain  from  operations  against  Israeli  targets  outside  Israel,  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  such  as  had  recently  been  particularly  damaging  to  the  PLO's  image.'" 
Husayn,  however,  was  becoming  increasingly  irritated  by  and  impatient  with  'Arafat's 
equivocations.  A  former  royal  adviser  was  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  King  was 
"fed  up"  with  'Arafat.  His  rapprochement  with  Syria  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  had 
downgraded  relations  with  the  PLO.  If  he  were  forced  to  choose  between  the  two 
there  was  "no  doubt**  whom  he  would  prefer. 

Shortly  afler  this  round  of  talks  with  Husayn,  *  Arafat  went  to  Cairo  for  taUcs  with 
Mubarak.  This  was  cleariyanuuieuver  to  strenglhen  ties  with  Egypt  asaoounleri^^ 
to  JordaniB  ties  with  Syria  and  to  capitaUie  on  Egyptian  support  for  the  PLO  as 
insunnoe  against  Jordan  trying  to  circumvent  the  PLO  in  negotiations  with  the  US 
and  Israel.  On  7  November,  during  his  visit  to  Cairo,  *Arafat  issued  a  declaration,  one 
may  safely  assume  under  pressure  from  his  hosts,  according  to  which  the  PLO 
condemned  "all  acts  of  terrorism...  carried  out  by  individuals  or  groups  against 
innocent  and  defenseless  people  anywhere".  Within  this  context,  however,  the  PLO 
affirmed  its  "adherence  to  the  Palestinian  people's  right  to  resist  the  Israeli  occupation 
of  their  land  in  any  way  possible",  which,  the  declaration  emphasized,  was  in 
accordance  u  iih  the  UN  Charter  and  UN  resolutions.  The  PLO  criticized  "terrorist 
operations  abroad"  which,  it  said,  were  harmful  to  its  own  cause,  but  also  called  upon 
the  international  community  to  compel  Israel  to  stop  **all  acts  of  terrorism  inside  and 
outside  the  occupied  territories**.!*^  According  to  one  source,  the  Egyptians  had  uiged 
*  Arafat  to  issue  the  dechuration  to  forestall  possible  US  and  Israeli  attempts  to  exclude 
the  PLO  from  any  role  in  the  peace  process  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  terrorist 
organization.'^  'Arafat  himself  maintained  that  the  Cairo  declaration  was  issued  in 
order  to  stop  the  "snowballing  hostility"  towards  the  PLO"*  promoted  by  the  US  and 
Israel  in  the  wake  of  the  Achille  Laura  affair."*  It  was,  therefore,  intended  to 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  "resistance  carried  out  by  suppressed  people  under 
Colonialism"  which  was  a  'legitimate  right  approved  by  all  religions  and  all 
international  norms",  and  terrorism."^  Egyptian  spokesmen  maintained  that  'Arafat's 
statement  was,  in  effect,  an  undertaking  to  halt  operations  in  Israel  and  to  restrict 
armed  resistance  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  >**  This,  however,  was  denied  by  *  Aiafat 
himself  and  other  figures  in  the  PLO  leadership.  'Arafat  explained  that  it  was  *^ot 
reasonable**for  the  PLO  to  announce  that  it  would  confine  its  operations  to  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  as  it  did  not  recognize  Israel  According  to  Qaddumi  the  PLO  adhered 
to  armed  struggle  in  all  Palestinian  territory  **from  the  River  [Jordan]  to  the 
[Mediterranean]  Sea**,  all  Palestinian  territory  "without  argument".'^  *Arafat  noted 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  explanations  of  others  and  emphasized  that 
resistance  was  a  legitimate  right  that  could  not  be  renounced  or  negotiated.-'* 

The  Cairo  Declaration  could  hardly  suffice  to  improve  relations  with  Jordan.  1  he 
fact  that  'Arafat  had  conceded  to  Egypt  rather  than  to  Jordan  was  seen  by  the 
Jordanians  as  more  of  an  indication  of  his  maneuvering  to  gain  Egyptian  support  in 
his  confrontation  with  Husayn,^'  than  a  forerunner  to  concessions  to  Jordan. 
Moreover,the  manner  in  which  the  PLO  interpreted  the  declaration  severely  undercut 
the  statementiB  diplomatic  value  while  it  made  no  mention  at  all  of  the  concession  the 
Jordanians  were  really  interested  in  —  a  clear  and  unequivocal  acceptance  of 
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Resolution  242.  Hiuayn's  growing  sense  of  urgency  and  exasperation  with  'Arafat*s 
prevarication  was  expressed  by  one  of  his  officials  who  called  for  PLO  clarity  on 
crucial  questions  so  that  "what  ['Arafat]  says  in  Kuwait  in  the  evening  does  not 
contradict  what  he  said  in  Amman  in  the  mornmg".-"- 

'Arafat,  however,  was  severely  limited  by  his  own  ideological  and  political 
constraints  as  well  as  by  the  more  radical  elements  within  his  own  organization  — 
al-Fath.  Meetings  of  the  PLO  leadership  in  Baghdad  in  late  November  produced  no 
change.  The  positions  of  the  PLO  leadership  on  Resolution  242  and  the  recognition  of 
lanelcontiniied  to  vary  between  outright  rejection  even  if  Israd  weieto  pull  back  to 
**Haifa  and  Jaffa*^  and  a  readiness  to  accept  Resolution  242,  or  to  discuss  its 
acceptance,  either  as  part  of  a  package  together  with  all  other  UN  resolutions,  or  if  the 
US  agreed  at  least  to  recognize  the  Palestinians*  right  to  self-determination  and  to 
accept  the  PLO  at  an  international  conference.  The  PLO,  it  was  argued,  would  not 
accept  the  resolution  in  return  'Yor  nothing".204  As  the  PLO  was  still  not  prepared  to 
make  an  unconditional  and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  resolution,  which,  in  the 
Jordanian  view  was  the  sine  qua  non  for  a  diplomatic  breakthrough,  relations 
between  Husayn  and  'Arafat  had  not  only  cooled  but  seemed  at  the  end  of  1985  to  be 
heading  towards  a  rupture.  According  to  Salah  Khalaf,  relations  between  Jordan  and 
the  PLO  had  "returned  to  square  one"  as  there  was  "no  mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
trust". -"^  In  February  1986,  Husayn  announced  the  suspension  of  his  political 
cooperation  with  the  PLO. 

THE  nUTERACnON  BETWEEN  ARMED  STRUGGLE  AND  DIPLOMACY 

One  of  the  contributory  factors  to  the  failure  of  the  Jordanian-FLO  plan  for  political 
coordination  was  the  continued  military  activity  of  *Arafat%  wing  of  the  PLO,  which 
the  Jordanians  believed  was  damaging  to  the  peace  process.  In  the  view  of  the  PLO 
leadership,  however,  armed  struggle  and  diplomacy  were  not  contradictory  or 
mutually  exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  they  complemented  one  another  and  were  both 
equally  essential  to  assure  international  recognition  of  the  PLO  and  the  Palestinian 
cause.  'Arafat  contended  that  any  nation  that  dropped  its  military  option  was  "not 
worth  living",^"''  and  Khalid  al-Hasan  affirmed  that  for  a  "colonized  people"  to 
abandon  their  armed  struggle  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abandonment  of  their 
cause.  The  "very  presence"  of  the  "Zionist  entity"  was  incompatible  with  the 
Palestinian  cause.  Consequently  armed  struggle  was  unavoidable.^'^''  Abandoning  the 
armed  struggle  had,  therefore,  never  been  seriously  considered  by  any  of  the  PLO 
factions  and,  according  to  Hani  al-Hasan,  al-Fath  firmly  believed  in  the  rule  that  what 
**armed  struggle  plants,  political  struggle  reaps**.  Consequentfy,  one  could  not  achieve 
any  political  gain  without  armed  struggle.^  If  the  party  engaged  in  diplomatic 
endeavors  for  peace  did  not  **prove  its  power  in  daily,  practical  ways**  then  its 
endeavors  would  be  rendered  "meaningless  and  worthless Armed  operations 
were,  therefore,  often  timed  by  the  PLO  leadership  to  coincide  with  ME  tours  of  US 
envoys  as  a  means  to  emphasize  that  the  PLO  could  not  be  ignored.-'"  The  objective  in 
these  cases  was  not  to  torpedo  the  peace  process,  but  rather  to  force  the  other  parties 
involved  in  it  to  recognize  the  PLO  and  allow  it  access  to  the  process,  on  its  own  terms, 
rather  than  on  those  set  by  the  US. 

Another  factor  that  encouraged  the  continued  pursuit  of  armed  struggle  was  the 
perceived  necessity  to  mflict  losses  upon  the  Israelis.  The  Israelis,  it  was  argued,  would 
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not  concede  anything  unless  compelled  to  doso  by  having  to  sustain  heavy  losses  that 
would  undermine  their  self-confidence.'" 

The  espousal  of  armed  struggle  by  the  PLO  leadership  was  probably  also  a  function 
of  the  ongoing  conflict  with  the  more  radical  factions  and  an  attempt  by 'Arafat's  wing 
to  refute  the  accusations  that  it  had  given  up  armed  struggle  in  favor  of  diplomacy. 
The  PLO  leadership  even  claimed  that  it  was  not  given  due  credit  for  operations 
against  bradi  objectives  in  South  Lebanon  or  on  the  West  Bank  which,  it  argued, 
were  ascribed  erroneously  solely  to  the  Shi*ites  in  Lebanon  or  to  individual  initiative 
on  the  West  Bank.  *Arafat  contended  that  85  per  cent  of  the  operations  in  South 
Lebanon  were  carried  out  by  his  wing  of  the  PLO,  and,  according  to  KhalU  al-Wazir, 
the  notion  that  many  of  the  operations  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  were  on  purely 
local  initiative  was  Western-inspired  propaganda.^'"  According  to  a  report  in 
December  1985,  a  military  branch  of  al-Fath,  called  Al-  ^Vathiquniihc  confident)  had 
been  established  in  the  occupied  territories,  and  it  was  this  branch  which  was 
responsible  for  most  ot  the  operations  there.-"  On  the  other  hand,  the  PLO  leadership 
disclaimed  responsibility  tor  operations  that  were  carried  out  by  Path's  "Force  17"  in 
Larnaca  and  Barcelona.  This,  according  to  Israeli  Military  Intelligence  was  part  of 
what  w  as  referred  to  as  'Arafat's  "double  game".  The  operations,  it  was  believed,  were 
carried  out  with  "Arafat"^  approval,  as  part  of  the  PLO's  effort  to  make  political  gain 
for  the  Palestinian  cause  from  armed  struggle.  They  were,  however,  simultaneously 
disclaimed  to  ofTset  the  negative  political  fallout  produced  by  such  operations  in 
neutral  countries.^'*  *Arafat  thus  moved  quickly  to  distance  al-Fath  from  the  attacks 
in  late  December  1985  at  the  Ei  Al  counters  in  the  airports  of  Rome  and  Vienna,  which 
were  apparently  the  work  of^Abu  NidaPs"  faction.  They  were  sharply  denounced  by 
the  Path  leadership  as  acts  of  terrorism  aimed  to  discredit  the  PLO  after  *  Arafat's 
Cairo  declaration  (see  above).- 

Though  armed  struggle  was  generally  seen  as  an  essential  compt)neni  ol  the  PLO  s 
political  strategy,  questions  were  raised  by  some  within  the  PLO  about  its  effectiveness 
and  negative  consequences.  Khalid  al-Hasan,  for  one,  found  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
that  armed  struggle  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  breath  life  into  the  Palestinian  cause. 
The  PLOIs  military  capabilities  were  very  modest  and  had  to  be  reinforced  by 
extensive  political  and  diplomatic  action.^'*  Moreover,  irresponsible  operations  could 
very  well  be  counterproductive  if  they  provoked  a  very  damaging  Israeli  retaliation 
without  havingcaused  the  Israelis  any  more  than  minor  irritation.2>7The  Palestinians* 
first  priority,  according  to  *Arafat,  was  to  remain  steadfast  on  their  land  and  not  to 
emigrate.  Fighting  the  Israelis  only  came  second.  It  would  be  pointless  and  indeed 
catastrophic,  he  maintained,  to  fight  and  then  emigrate.  One  had  to  first  remain 
steadfast,  and  then  fight.-'"  This  argument  seemed  to  rest  on  the  assumption  that,  if 
provoked  too  much,  the  Israelis  might  respond  with  drastic  repressive  action  that 
might  be  designed  to  force  the  Palestinian  population  to  emigrate.  Sabri  Jiryis,  the 
head  of  the  PLO  s  Research  Center,  even  argued  that  Palestinian  armed  struggle  had 
been  largely  ineffective  as  it  had  caused  only  minimal  damage  to  the  Israelis,  without 
always  making  meaningful  long-term  gains  for  the  Palestinian  cause.  Indeed,  at  times, 
it  had  been  counterproductive.  What  was  required,  he  argued,  was  effective  political 
and  diplomatic  activity  together  with  the  development  of  a  far  more  sophisticated 
organizational  infrastructure  in  the  occupied  territories.  This  ought  to  provide  the 
basis  for  more  selective  operations  against  Israeli  objectives  that  would  instill  a 
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genuine  feeling  of  insecurity  amongst  Israeli  settlers  and  soldiers,  instead  of  random 
indiscriminate  actions  that  aroused  Israeli  disdain  rather  than  fear.-''*  Another 
Palestinian  researcher,  Yazid  Khalal,  published  articles  in  the  PLO  Research  Center 
journal,  Shu'un  FHastiniyya  in  which  he  crilici/cd  the  inadequacies  of  the  armed 
struggle.  He  argued  that  its  largely  terrorist  nature,  poor  execution  and  lack  of  clearly 
defined  political  objectives  had  rendered  armed  struggle  inelicctual  to  a  large  degree. 
The  only  yardstick,  according  to  which  the  success  of  the  armed  struggle  could  be 
judged,  was  its  political  conlrilnition.  He  therefore  objected  to  those  who  judged  the 
armed  struggle  only  in  military  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  he  criticized  those  in  the 
PLO  leadenhip  who  failed  to  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  its  purely  military  aspects 
and  settled  for  operations,  defective  in  both  planning  and  execution,  and  very  costly 
in  human  terms,  as  long  as  these  conveyed  the  message  of  Palestinian  political 
grievance,  by  virtue  of  the  very  fact  that  they  took  place  at  all.  Khalaf  contended  that 
the  integral  relationship  between  the  military  and  the  political  spheres  and  the  notion 
that  the  military  had  to  serve  the  political,  required  the  lending  of  greater  and  not 
lesser  importance  to  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  armed  struggle.  Repeated  failures 
of  operations,  he  maintained,  were  a  political  disservice  to  the  cause  and  led  to  a  loss 
of  Pl.O  credibility  amongst  Palestinians  and  in  the  international  community.  Lack  of 
proper  planning,  training  and  organization  also  resulted  in  an  ineffective  underground 
network  in  the  occupied  territories  which  could  not  sustain  operations  for  an  extended 
period  and  which  the  Israeli  security  services  uncovered  with  relative  ease. 

Though  critical  of  the  overall  Palestinian  military  performance,  Khalaf  nevertheless 
maintained  that  the  armed  operations,  even  against  civilian  targets  abroad  or  in 
focusing  on  indiscriminate  attacks  against  Israeli  civilians  in  the  occupied  territories, 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  international  community  to  address  the  Palestinian 
national  problem,  despite  world  public  opinion's  disapproval  of  terrorist  tactics. 
These  tactics,  however,  also  had  their  limitations.  Ever  since  the  attack  on  the  Israeli 
athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympics  in  1972  the  PLO,  he  noted,  had  been  compelled  to 
invest  great  effort  to  eradicate  its  politically  damaging  terroristic  image.  Moreover, 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  civilians  had  created  a  climate  of  public  opinion  in  which 
Israel  could  engage  in  massive  retaliation  without  much  external  criticism.  Khalaf 
therefore  concluded  that  military  means,  which  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  ail  parlies, 
had  to  be  resorted  to  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  required  political 
objective  and  afler  all  other  means  had  been  exhausted.  Terrorist  tactics,  unrelated  to 
such  a  clearly  defined  objective,  were  misguided  and  not  only  undermined  the  few  real 
gains  that  the  armed  struggle  had  achieved,  but  threatened  to  expose  the  Palestinians 
in  the  occupied  territories  and  elsewhere  to  Israeli  retaliation  to  which  world  public 
opinion  may  not  object.^ 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  this  novel  form  of  criticism  would  have  any  impact 
on  the  PLO  leadership  and  consequently  on  PLO  conduct  in  the  field. 

THE  IMPAC  T  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  ACCORD  ON  PLO  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

*  Arafat's  agreement  with  Husayn  and  the  resulting  indirect  negotiations  with  the  US 
had  a  negative  impact  on  PLO  relations  with  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  suspected  that 
*Arafat%  diplomatic  maneuvers  might  be  leading  the  PLO  into  some  form  of  Pax 
Ameriearufl**  and  did  not  conceal  their  disapproval  of  his  policy.  The  Syrian-PLO  rift 
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and  the  split  within  the  ranks  ol  the  Pl.O  had  also  proved  to  be  most  inconvenient  for 
the  Soviet  Union  which  had  tound  it  particularly  difficult  to  deal  with  different 
regional  allies  locked  in  conllict  between  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Soviets 
chose  not  to  send  their  regular  delegation  of  support  to  the  PNC  that  was  held  in 
Amman,  in  deference  to  the  Syrians  and  the  Marxist  PFLP  and  PDFLP  that  had 
condemned  the  holding  of  the  PNC  in  Jordan.222  Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union 
consistently  refused  to  extend  an  official  invitation  to  *Arafat  to  visit  Moscow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  continued  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  *Arafat*^  leadership 
and  did  not  support  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Syrians  and  their  Palestinian  allies  to 
unseat  him  Nor  did  the  Soviets  support  the  notion  of  an  alternative  PLO structure 
and  they  made  this  position  quite  clear  to  Habash  and  Hawatima  who  were  summoned 
to  Moscow  on  the  eve  of  the  Amman  PNC.-^  The  Palestinian  National  Salvation 
Front  (Jahhat  al-Inqadh  al-  IVatani  al-Fila.stini:  PNSF),  established  by  the  PFLP  and 
the  pro-Syrian  factions  in  March  (see  below)  was  not  given  any  official  recognition  by 
the  USSR,  while  a  delegation  ot  the  new  Executive  Committee  elected  at  the  Amman 
PNC  visited  Moscow.  The  Soviets  tried  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
Palestinian-Syrian  dilemma  by  promoting  internal  Palestinian  and  PLO-Syrian 
reconciliation.  These  dforts  bore  no  fruit  in  the  period  under  survey  and  the  Husayn^ 
*Arafat  accord  only  exacerbated  tension  with  Syria  and  its  Palestinian  allies,  and 
strained  PLO  relations  with  the  USSR. 

Arafat  and  other  senior  spokesmen  obviously  sought  to  avoid  any  confrontation 
with  the  USSR  and  they  repeatedly  asserted  that  they  understood  the  USSR  preference 
for  its  major  regional  ally  Syria."*  The  resolutions  and  final  statement  of  the 
Amman  PNC  reiterated  the  Pl.O's  support  for  close  ties  with  the  USSR--**  and  the 
PI  O  leadership  assured  the  USSR  of  the  I'LO's  commitment  to  Soviet  invohement 
in  any  MH  peace  process  and  their  opposition  to  a  Pax  Americana.^^*'  "Atdidl  visited 
Moscow  in  March  1985  to  attend  the  funeral  o\  Konstantin  Chernenko.  During  this 
visit,  he  met  with  Mikhail  Gorbachev  alter  which  PLO  sources  emphasized  the 
cordiality  of  the  '"strategic  relations"  between  the  PLO  and  the  USSR,  the  appreciation 
of  the  PLO  for  Soviet  support  for  the  Palestinians  and  the  stress  laid  by  the  PLO 
representatives  on  the  prominent  role  the  USSR  ought  to  play  in  any  just  solution  to 
the  ME  conflict.227  According  to  another  source,  however,  Soviet  media  had  focused 
on  Qaddumi  during  the  visit  and  not  on  *Arafat,  and  Soviet  officials  had  made  a  point 
of  expressing  their  reservations  about  *Arafat's  policies  to  Qaddumi. 22)^  Shortly 
afterward,  the  Soviets  gave  further  expression  of  their  disapproval  of  the  Husayn- 
'Arafat  accord  when  they  refused  to  meet  with  ajoint  PI  ()-.)ordanian  delegation  that 
was  to  explain  the  agreement  to  them.  I  hoy  only  agreed  to  meet  with  the  Jordanian 
and  PLO  representatives  separately  (Qaddumi  and  Milhim  visited  Moscow  for  this 
purpose  in  late  May),--*^  thus  avoiding  any  action  that  might  have  been  construed  as 
supportive  of  the  PLO's  political  cooperation  with  Jordan. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1985,  as  the  peace  process  seemed  to  be  grinding  to  a  halt,  and  as 
the  PLO  continued  to  abide  by  its  commitment  to  an  international  conference,  Soviet 
apprehensions  on  PLO  policy  towards  the  US  were  said  to  have  eased  somewhat.^ 
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THE  WIDENING  INTERNAL  RIFT 

ROOTS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  DISSENSION 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Path  leadership  repeatedly  professed  its  commitment  to  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  all  of  Palestine,  the  more  radical  factions  of  the  Democratic  and 
National  Alliances,  in  varying  degrees,  firmly  opposed  the  policies  of  *Arafat  and  his 
siq>porter8.  The  convening  of  the  PNC  in  Amman,  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
Husayn-* Arafat  accord,  were  seen  as  proof  of  Path's  "deviation**,  destined  whether  by 
default  or  by  calculated  design,  to  lead  the  FLO  into  a  **capitulationist"  peace 
settlement  with  Israel,  under  the  auspices  of  the  US,  no  matter  what  the  Path 
leadership  might  have  to  say  to  the  contrary. 

The  Path  leadership,  hke  the  more  radical  factions,  continued  to  subscribe  to  the 
fundamental  view  that  Zionism  and  Palestinian  Nationahsm  were  mutually  exclusive 
and  totally  irreconcilable.  The  contradiction  between  the  two  was  complete  and 
"could  not  be  solved  except  by  the  disappearance  [zawal]  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
contradiction,  either  Zionism  or  Arab  [al-qawmiyya  al-arabiyya]  and  Palestinian 
Nationalism  [al-wataniyya  al'MstmiyyaY?^^  The  solution  to  this  **national 
contradiction  [al-ianaqud  al-qawmil  with  the  Zionist  entity**  was,  therefore,  *Hhc 
annihilation  [gada  ah]  of  Zionism  and  not  the  establishment  of  open  peace  and 
normalization  with  it  by  the  [Arab]  nation  [a/-umma]**,  as  Egypt  had  done  under  the 
Sadat  regime.^  The  strategic  objective  thus  remained  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  state  on  all  the  land  of  Palestine,'''  and  until  such  time  as  this  state  was 
established  there  could  be  no  final  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  question.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  this  strategy  could  not  be  implemented  by  one  single  step,  and  would 
have  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  phased  process.-'-'  The  problem  with  the  more 
radical  factions,  therefore,  was  not  related  to  the  ultimate  objective  of  liberation,  but 
rather  to  the  tactics  ol  achieving  this  goal."^  Khalid  al-Hasan,  by  far  the  most  prolific, 
articulate  and  analytical  exponent  of  the  'Arafat  policy,  was  especially  critical  of  the 
dogmatism  of  the  radicals,  which,  he  argued,  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
constraints  and  imperatives  that  derived  from  a  realistic  and  rational  appraisal  of  the 
given  situation.  This  lack  of  realism  tended  to  deprive  the  decision-maker  of  the 
ability  to  clearly  define  a  practical  policy  designed  to  achieveihe  ultimate  objectives 
and  had  in  the  past  allowed  the  **dictatorship  of  the  minority**  to  impose  impractical 
and  basically  propagandistic  policy  resolutions  on  the  PLO.^^  Policy,  he  argued,  was 
idKlve  all  afunction  of  alternating  interests  rather  than  rigid  principles,  while  political 
maneuvering,  deception  (khud'a)  of  the  enemy,  the  indirect  approach  and  a  strategy 
of  phases  were  ail  integral  tlexibie  facets  of  the  struggle.  The  inflexible  principles  ol  a 
so-called  "revolutionary  purity"  were  rooted  in  a  lack  of  self-confidence  that  prevented 
the  radicals  from  employing  the  "noisy  tactic  to  achieve  the  sound  objective".  I  his 
created  a  mode  of  thinking  whereby  the  ultimate  objective  was  perceived  in  itself  as  a 
definitive  program  of  action  rather  than  as  a  guide  for  a  more  flexible  phased 
program,  the  military  option  was  impractical  and  an  interim  objective  could  be 
attained  by  negotiation,  such  negotiation  should  be  attempted,  provided  it  did  not 
involve  concessions,  such  as  direct  negotiations  with  Israel,  that  ignored  or  obviated 
the  ultimate  objective.^^^  Similarly,  the  relationship  with  Jordan  was  a  function  of 
such  more  realistic  calculations  and  could  not  simply  be  rejected  out  of  hand  by 
raising  superficial  slogans  about  the  so-called  "reactionary  and  rightist"  character  of 
the  Jordanian  regime.  Any  future  Palestinian  sute  would  have  to  maintain  special  ties 
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with  Jordan.  A  third  of  the  Palestinian  people,  which  the  West  Bank  could  not 
possibly  absorb,  resided  in  Jordan.  The  existence  of  two  entirely  separate  Jordanian 
and  Palestinian  states  might  jeopardize  the  rights  of  citizenship  these  Palestinians 
enjoyed  in  Jordan,  Moreover,  a  future  Palestinian  stale  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza 
would  have  to  niaiiilain  a  special  connection  with  Jordan  for  contact  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  slate  (from  Gaza  through  Smai  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Jordan  and  from 
there  to  the  West  Bank)  and  for  an  outlet  for  the  landlocked  West  Bank.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  to  have  special  ties  with  **the  Zionist  entity**  which  was  hardly  a 
logical  choice.  On  the  other  hand»  the  agreement  with  Jordan  on  confederation  was 
not  only  essential  for  purely  pragmatic  reasons*  but  would  not  undermine  the 
^independent  Palestinian  political  personality**  (tU'Shakhsiyya  al-JUastiniyya  at- 
siyasiyya  al-mustaqilla)  either.  The  confederation  between  two  independent  stales 
would  prevent  the  dissolution  {dhawaban)  of  the  Palestinian  identity  and  thus  preserve 
this  essential  prerequisite  for  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of 
the  democratic  Palestinian  state  on  the  entire  territory  of  Palestine.^^s  In  the  meantime, 
however,  with  no  viable  Arab  military  option,  the  Pl.O  could  not  allow  the  ever- 
growing Israeli  entrenchment  in  the  occupied  lerritories  to  coniiiiue  unabated.  There 
was  no  choice  but  to  participate  in  some  form  of  negoiiaimg  process  to  achieve 
interim  PLO  objectives  and  to  forestall  the  demoralization  of  the  population  in  the 
occupied  territories.  Such  despondency  could  promote  the  emeiigenoe  of  a  local 
leadership  that  might  be  prepared,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  to  negotiate  on  terms  that 
would  put  paid  to  the  ultimate  long-term  objectives  of  the  Palestinian  national 
movement,  as  expounded  by  the  PLO.^' 

The  major  flaw  of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  radical 
factions,  was  that  such  pragmatism,  instead  of  paving  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
Uberation  of  Palestine,  would  lead  the  PLO  into  a  negotiating  process  in  which  the 
US.  Jordan  and  Israel  would,  in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  balance  of  forces  draw  the 
organization  into  an  agreement  of  historical  reconciliation  with  the  Jewish  State, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Camp  David  Accords.  The  argument  in  la\or  of  flexibility  was 
therefore  seen  as  a  forerunner  to  capitulation.  The  new  close  relations  with  Jordan 
were  deemed  as  the  first  significant  move  in  this  direction.  Instead  of  serving  the 
long-term  objectives  of  the  PLO,  the  policy  of  the  Fath-controlled  mainstream  was 
bound  to  be  counterproductive  and  self-defeating,  with  negative  and  irreversible 
historical  ramifications.  Thwarting  this  policy  was  therefore  seen  as  an  imperative  of 
the  first  order.  The  only  difference  between  the  various  more  radical  factions  was  on 
how  to  go  about  frustrating  the  ^^^Arafatist*"  line. 

THE  REACTION  OF  THE  RADICALS  TO  THE  AMMAN  PALESTINE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  AND  THE  FEBRUARY  ACCORD 
The  factions  of  the  Democratic  and  National  Alliances  all  condemned  the  holding  of 
the  seventeenth  PNC  in  Amman.  It  was  generally  seen  as  a  divisive  session  designed, 
par^nilarly  after  Jordan's  resumption  of  diplomatic  ties  with  Egypt,  to  pave  the  way 
for  cooperation  with  Jordan  in  a  US-inspired  settlement  process,  that  would 
undermine  the  PLO'b  status  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinians 
and  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  mdependent  Palestmian  state.  However,  there 
were  important  differences  of  nuance  in  those  reactions  and  in  the  suggested  political 
response  to  the  Amman  PNC.  The  divergence  between  the  PDFLP  and  the  PFLP, 
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already  apparent  before  the  PNC  (see  above),  now  became  more  pronounced  as  the 
PFLP  steadily  shifted  closer  to  the  positions  of  tiie  Syrian-controlled  tactions  ol  the 

National  Alliance. 

The  rcaciion  of  the  PDFLP  was  the  most  restrained  of  all,  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  an  overall  denunciation  and  delegitimization  of  the  PNC,  its 
proceedings  and  resolutions  would  only  push  the  Path  leadership  further  into  the 
hands  of  Jordan  and  threaten  the  FLO  with  final  disintegration.  Immediately  after 
the  PNC,  contacts  between  the  Path  leadership  and  the  PDPLP  were  renewed,  as  the 
PDFLP  called  for  a  resumption  of  **unconditional  comprehensive  national  dialogue** 
on  the  basis  of  the  Aden  Accords  and  the  resolutions  of  the  sixteenth  PNC  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  PNC  session  that  would  reunite  the  ranks  of  the  PLC  and  forestall  the 
acceptance  by  the  PLO  of  Husayn's  proposals  made  to  the  Amman  PNC.  The 
PDFLP  firmly  opposed  the  idea  of  a  broad  national  front  or  alternative  PLO 
composed  of  all  the  factions  that  boycotted  the  Amman  PNC.  I  his  position  stemmed 
from  the  tear  that  such  a  front  would  only  exacerbate  differences  and  finally  split  the 
PLO  and  thus  undermine  the  legitimacy  and  representative  status  of  the  organization. 2^ 

While  the  PDFLP  believed  in  constraining  'Arafat  from  within  the  framework  of 
the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  PLO,  by  some  form  of  political  agreement,  the  PFLP 
now  showed  increasing  signs  of  adopting  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Alliance,  which  had  no  confidence  in  any  form  of  political  cooperation  with  'Arafat. 
The  PFLP  ridiculed  the  Fath  argument  that  the  convening  of  the  Amman  PNC  was 
essential  to  preserve  the  PLOIs  independence.  After  all,  it  contended,  Jordan  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  guarantor  of  PLO  independence,  and,  if  anything,  was 
probably  more  covetous  than  any  other  Arab  regime  of  containing  the  organization 
and  of  imposing  its  own  custodianship  over  the  PLO  and  the  Palestinians  as  a 
whole. 2^'  The  PFLP,  like  the  National  Alliance,  not  only  criticized  the  holding  of  the 
Amman  PNC  but  denounced  it  as  unconstitutional  and  illegitimate  and  regarded  its 
resolutions  as  null  and  void.  The  PFLP  also  called  for  a  new  session  of  the  PNC  that 
would  restore  PLO  unity,  but  specified  that  such  a  session  would  have  to  cancel  the 
resolutions  of  the  seventeenth  PNC  and  would  take  place  only  after  comprehensive 
national  agreement,  i.e.,  between  all  factions,  had  been  attained.  Such  agreement  was 
to  be  reached  through  comprehensive  dialogue  between  all  factions,  based  on  the 
Aden  Accords.  These  negotiations,  however,  were  to  be  made  conditional  upon  the 
Fath  leadership  agreeing  in  advance  to  sever  all  ties  with  Egypt  and  to  reject  Husayn'k 
proposals  for  political  cooperation  with  the  PLO.  Pressure  was  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Fath  leadership  by  the  formation  of  a  broad  national  front  of  all  the  factions 
that  had  boycotted  the  seventeenth  PNC.  This  front  would  strive  to  prevent 
"deviation"  and  restore  PLO  unity  on  the  basis  of  a  genuinely  nationalist  and 
"anti-imperialist"  program,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  sixteenth  PNC. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  was  this  broad  national  front  to  serve  as  a  parallel 
leadership  or  an  alternative  PLO,  that  would  finally  institutionalize  the  split  withm 
the  PL0.2« 

The  PFLP,  in  its  continued  recognition  of  al-Fath  as  an  indispensable  and  legitimate 
component  of  the  Palestinian  national  movement,  in  favoring  negotiations  with  it  and 
in  opposing  an  alternative  PLO  structure,  while  simultaneously  supporting  a  broad 
national  front,  had  placed  itself  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  PDFLP,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  National  Alliance,  on  the  other. 
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The  National  AUianoe  was  all  in  favor  of  a  complete  divorce  from  al-Fath  and  did 
not  believe  in  any  form  of  reconciliation  with  it.  In  the  initial  phase  after  the  Amman 
PNC,  the  National  Alliance  was  quite  prepared  to  go  ahead  and  convene  an  alternative 
PNC  session  that  would  have  paved  the  way  tor  an  alternative  IM.O  structure  and 
leadership,  with  the  blessings  ol  both  Syria  and  Libya.  Neither  the  PDFLP  nor  the 
PFl.P  were  prepared  to  go  along  with  such  a  radically  divisive  step,  and  Khalid 
al-Fahum,  the  Speaker  ot  the  PNC,  even  though  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  Amman 
PNC,  was  not  prepared  to  give  his  sanction  to  such  a  session  either.^^  The  factions  of 
the  National  Alliance  went  further  than  the  PFLP  in  condemning  the  Amman  PNC 
They  were  most  outspoken  in  their  contention  not  only  that  the  Amman  PNC  had 
been  illegitimate  and  void  and  that  **Arafat  was  a  forger**  who  did  not  really  have  a 
legal  quorum,^  but  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  for  the  PLO  either.^^'  They  too,  like 
the  PFLP,  called  for  a  broad  national  front  to  confront  'Arafat.  But  the  National 
Alliance,  and  the  Path  rebels  in  particular,  differed  significantly  from  the  PFLP  in 
that  they  argued  explicitly  that  such  a  front  would  be  the  new  leadership  of  the  PLO 
and  the  real  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people  instead  of 'Aralat  and 
the  "sick  part  of  Fath".  A  clear  split,  in  their  view,  was  "a  thousand  times  more 
honorable  than  having  a  united  PLO  walking  behind  'Arafat  to  Camp  David".--** 

The  February  Accord  between  Husayn  and  'Arafat  served  to  accelerate  the  new 
realignment  of  forces  in  the  PLO  and  galvanized  the  pattern  of  opposition  that  had 
begun  to  emerge  more  clearly  after  the  Amman  PNC.  All  factions  of  the  Democratic 
and  National  Alliances  denounced  the  February  Accord  as  a  sellout  by  *Anifat  of  the 
Palestinian  cause.  They  argued  that  he  had  undermined  the  PLOli  representative 
status  by  sharing  it  with  Jordan;  he  had  given  up  on  an  independent  Palestinian  state; 
and  had  accepted  peace  with  Israel,  to  be  negotiated  under  US  auspices,  on  the  basis 
of  "land  in  exchange  for  peace"  in  accordance  with  Resolution  242.  Even  the  PDFLP 
regarded  the  accord  as  "a  crossing  of  the  red  lines",  which  could  not  possibly  be 
binding  upon  the  Palestinian  people,  and  would  have  to  be  canceled  if  PLO  unity  were 
to  be  restored.-^'  All  the  same,  while  the  PDFLP  called  upon  all  factions  that  opposed 
the  accord  to  close  ranks  to  thwart  the  implementation  of  the  agreement,  since 
"neither  *Arafat  nor  the  Executive  Committee  [had]  the  right  to  surpass  PNC 
resolutions**,^^*  it  was  still  averse  to  the  establishment  of  a  broad  national  front  that 
would  openly  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  the  PLO  leadership  and  exacerbate  internal 
polarization.^  For  the  PFLP,  however,  the  agreement  was  the  last  straw,  which 
induced  it  to  overcome  any  remaimng  inhibitions  about  joining  the  National  Alliance 
in  a  broad  national  front.  On  25  March,  the  PFLP,  the  PLF"i  and  the  factions  of  the 
National  Alliance  established  the  PNSF.  The  tasks  of  the  PNSF  were  to  "adhere  to 
the  PLO"  as  the  "sole  legitimate  representative"  of  the  Palestinians,  based  on  the 
PLO's  National  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the  "legitimate  sessions"  of  the  PNC 
(i.e.,  all  except  the  seventeenth)  in  order  to  protect  the  national  line  of  the  PLO.  This, 
above  all,  required  political  cooperation  with  Syria  and  the  abolition  of  the  February 
Accord  between  Aralai  anu  Husayn,  which  was  "illegal  and  [did]  not  represent  the 
will  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  the  PLO**.  All  those  who  accepted  it  or  contributed 
to  its  implementation  were  considered  **deviators  from  the  national  trend**.  However, 
in  what  was  clearly  a  concession  to  the  PFLP,  without  whose  accession  to  the  PNSF 
the  Front  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  nothiqg  more  than  a  subservient  Syrian 
instrument,  the  PNSF  declared  that  it  was  only  a**temporaiy  framework*'designed  to 
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restore  the  PLO  to  its  proper  national  course,252  and  therefore  not  an  alternative  PLO 
structure  or  leadership.-'*'  The  Fath  rebels  still  argued  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a 
"substitute  national  element"-''^  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  PLO  headed  by 
'Arafat, and  the  sooner  the  PNSF  declared  itself  the  real  PLO,  the  better.-*^  The 
PFLP  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  any  such  declarations  and  regarded  the  PNSF  as  the 
provisional  Palestinian  leadership  intended,  over  a  period  of  time,  to  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  the  "Aralat  leadership  by  transforming  the  PLO  from  within,  in 
cooperation  with  al-Fath,  rather  than  by  breaking  away  from  it.^  In  this  position  the 
PFLP  enjoyed  the  support  of  Khalid  al^Fahum,  who  like  another  independent 
pro-Syrian  senior  PLO  figure,  *Abd  al-Muhsin  Abu  Mayzar,  had  also  joined  the 
PNSF.  Fahum  dismissed  the  Fath  rebels  as  a  faction  that  did  **not  carry  much 
weight**.^  Indeed,  the  Fath  rebels,  torn  by  internal  dissension  and  discredited  for 
having  resorted  to  the  use  of  force  against  *Arafat,2Mhad  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  following  of  any  consequence  in  the  Palestinian  arena.  By  the  end  of  1985,  two  of  the 
founders  of  the  movement,  Nimr  Salih  and  Samih  Abu  Kuwayk,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  movement,-'"  w  hich  according  to  Abu  Kuwayk,  was  in  a  pitiful  state  of  paralysis. 

As  could  have  been  expected,  the  PDFLP  and  the  PCP  did  not  jom  the  PNSF 
which  they  criticized  tor  being  unnecessarily  divisive  and  damaging  to  the  PLO.^*^ 
Though  they  remained  extremely  critical  of  the  Husayn-' Arafat  agreement  and 
demanded  its  abrogation,  both  factions  maintained  their  ongoing  contacts  with  the 
Fath  leadership  and  continued  to  call  for  overall  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  the 
Aden  Accords.^  The  mdependent  stands  of  the  PDFLP  and  the  PCP,  the  differences 
between  the  PFLP  and  the  National  Alliance,  and  the  overall  weakness  of  the  Fath 
rebels  all  considerably  reduced  the  political  impact  of  the  PNSF.  The  PNSF  was 
easily  dismissed  by  the  Fath  leadership  as  no  more  than  the  **culmination  of  Syrian 
efforts  to  contain  the  PLO  and  create  a  new  leadership  of  the  oiganization  under  the 
Syrian  thumb".264 

The  so-called  "war  of  the  camps"  in  Lebanon,  in  the  summer  of  1985  (see  below  and 
chapter  on  Lebanon),  placed  the  PNSF  in  a  most  awkward  position,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Syrian-supported  Amal  forces  and  the  Palestinians.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  would  have  liked  to  dislodge  'Arafat's  supporters  from  the  camps  in  Beirut  and 
the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  unwilling  to  use  force  against  'Arafat  and 
thereby  pave  the  way  for  Amal  control  of  West  Beirut  and  the  South.  They  therefore 
fought  together  with  those  loyal  to  *Arafat,  whose  leadership  they  continued  to  reject 
and  to  condemn  vehemently;  they  fought  against  Amal  and  found  themselves  at 
loggerheads  with  the  Syrians. 

The  respite  in  the  internal  Palestinian  conflict  did  not  pave  the  way  for  overall 

rapprochement.  The  shared  interest  of  reestablishing  the  Palestinian  foothold  in 
Lebanon  did  not  bridge  the  poUtical  gulf  that  still  separated  the  parties  on  crucial 
issues  such  as  the  peace  process  and  relations  with  Jordan  and  Egypt.  By  the  end  of 
1985  the  Fath  mainstream,  the  PDFLP  and  the  PNSF  were  still  far  from  compromise. 
As  Abu  Musa  put  it,  "political  divergences  existed  before,  during  and  after"  the 
fighting  in  Beirut-^'^  and  George  Habash  still  emphasized  that  there  could  never  be  any 
compromise  with  the  "capitulationist  line  that  was  behind  all  the  misfortune  that 
befell  the  Palestine  revolution".  A  crisis  in  relations  with  Syria,  which  Habash  said  he 
hoped  to  resolve,  did  'iiot  mean  in  any  way  a  rapprochement  with  Yasir  *Arafat1i 
linc-.M* 
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THE  PLO  IN  THE  ARAB  WORLD 
THE  FLO'S  ARAB  PRTOICAMENT 

The  war  in  Lelwuion  and  the  PLO^  loss  of  its  autonomous  tune  of  political  and 
military  operations  there  was  a  most  severe  setback  to  the  organization  in  terms  of  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world.  The  dependence  on  Syria,  Jordan  and  Egypt 
increased  considerably,  placing  the  organization  under  seriously  conflicting  pressures 
which  eventually  tore  it  apart.  For  the  mainstream,  relations  with  Jordan  and  Egypt 
were  crucial  to  secure  a  foothold  in  any  future  peace  process  and  to  maintain  the 
PLO's  independence  from  Syria.  Relations  with  Jordan,  however,  were  no  easy 
matter  and  also  ihrcaiened  to  deny  PLO  independence,  towards  which  the  Jordanians 
were  at  least  as  ill-disposed  as  the  Syrians.  This  made  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
increasingly  with  Iraq  as  well,  crucial  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  a  measure  of 
room  for  maneuver. 

Arab  disunity  allowed  the  PLO  to  maneuver  between  regimes  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  However,  the  disarray  in  the  Arab  world,  and  Egypt's  isolation  because  of  its 
peace  with  Israel  and  the  war  in  the  Gulf,  in  particular,  were  cause  for  much  concern  in 
the  FIX)  leadership.  The  general  feeling  was  one  of  profound  disappointment  with 
what  was  perceived  to  be  a  squandering  of  Arab  resources  on  the  wrong  fronts  and  a 
concomitant  reduction  of  Arab  influence  in  the  international  arena.  This,  in  turn,  it 
was  believed,  could  only  reverberate  negatively  on  the  cause  of  the  Palestinians.  In 
order  to  rectify  this  situation  and  change  the  regional  balance  of  power  in  the  Arabs' 
favor,  the  PLO  leadership  repeatedly  called  for  renewed  Arab  solidarity.  This  was  to 
be  achieved  by  bringing  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  Gulf;  the  return  of  Egypi  to  the  Arab 

fold;  and  the  solution  of  the  Sahara  problem  so  that  the  Maghrib  states  could  make 
their  required  contribution  to  the  power  of  the  states  of  the  Arab  Mashriq.^^^ 

This,  however,  as  the  PLO  leadership  itself  was  well  aware,  was  a  very  tall  order. 
Thus,  while  making  these  umrealistic  prescriptions  for  Arab  solidarity,  the  leadership 
made  no  secret  of  its  own  realiiation  of  the  harsh  reafity  and  the  difiGculties  confronting 
the  fulfillment  of  their  vision  of  the  ideal  of  Arab  solidarity.  *Arafat  frequently 
contended  that  the  principle  of  unanimity  in  the  decisions  of  the  Arab  League  ought 
to  be  discarded  in  favor  of  majority  decision.  Unanimity,  he  argued,  was  not  only 
unattainable  but  allowed  a  single  stale,  like  Syria,  to  impose  a  state  of  paralysis  on  the 
entire  Arab  world.-'***  But,  the  PLO  leadership  observed,  even  majority  action  on  the 
Palestinians'  bchall  seemed  unlikely.  I  he  disillusionment  with  the  Arab  world  had  no 
bounds.  There  was  "nothing  called  principle"  and  all  Arab  regimes,  the  so-called 
"progressives"  and  "reactionaries",  were  all  equally  indifferent,^*'  All  the  major 
confrontation  states  —  Syria,  Jordan  and  Egypt — had  sacrificed  the  Palestinians  for 
their  own  narrow  interests  at  one  stage  or  another.^^ 

In  reference  to  the  **war  of  the  camps'*  in  Lebanon  (see  below)  'Arafat  complained 
that  even  when  **Beirut  gets  besieged  and  massacres  are  committed  in  the  camps... 
nobody  lifts  a  fmger.  It  is  a  catastrophe.  The  state  of  Arab  fragmentation  is 
lamentable. ''^^i 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  PLO  Arab  policy  focused  on  cutting  losses.  Relations  with 
Jordan  and  Egypt  were  essential  as  a  counterweight  to  Syrian  pressure  and  as  an 
assurance  that  the  PLO  would  not  be  marginalized  in  the  peace  process  Improved 
relations  with  Syria  were  desirable  but  clearly  unattainable.  Most  important,  however, 
was  for  the  PLO  lo  extricate  itself  from  the  rut  it  had  been  forced  into  by  the  expulsion 
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Irom  Lebanon.  Iljusl  had  to  reestablish  itsell  as  a  self-supporting  regional  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with,  if  it  was  not  to  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  an  important  chip  in  the 
Arab  "game  of  nations".  This  made  a  return  to  Lebanon  imperative. 

THE  PLC,  SYRIA  AND  THE  "WAR  OF  THE  CAMPS ' 
The  relations  between  *Arafat*s  mainstream  PLC  and  Syria  continued  throughout  the 
period  under  survey  to  be  characterized  by  profound  hostility.  The  Syrians  were  still 
bent  on  obtaining  *Anifat^  downfall  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  delegitimize  the 
FLO,  as  headed  by  *Arafat.  *Arafat^  demonstrations  of  independence  from  Syria,  the 
holding  of  the  PNC  in  Amman  and  his  subsequent  agreement  with  Husayn,  were 
integral  facets  of  a  policy  the  Syrians  found  intolerable.  As  in  the  past,  various 
members  of  the  PLO  leadership  expressed  their  willingness  to  come  to  terms  with 
Syria,  provided  the  Syrians  would  respect  Palestinian  political  independence-^*  and 
the  Amman  PNC  similarly  called  for  a  "rectification  of  the  relationship"  w  ith  Syria  on 
a  basis  that  would  ensure  Palestinian  "free  will  and  national  decision  [making]"  (see 
Appendix).  I  his,  however,  was  not  what  the  Syrians  had  in  mind.  Asad  persisted 
relentlessly  in  his  design  to  bring  the  PLQ  to  heel,  or  crush  it  altogether.  The 
establishment  of  the  PNSF  was,  for  the  Syrians,  if  not  for  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Front,  an  attempt  to  establish  an  alternative  PLO.  And  it  was  the  Syrians  who 
encouraged  the  ShiHte  militia,  Amal,  to  crush  the  steadily  increasing  ***Arafatist** 
presence  in  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon.  Slowly,  but  surely,  al-Fath  was 
reestablishing  itself  in  Lebanon,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  reconstitute  its  autonomous 
base  of  political  and  military  operations,  lost  in  the  war  of  1 982.  The  Lebanese  base 
was  vital  for  the  PLO  in  order  to  secure  at  least  a  measure  of  political  independence  in 
the  Arab  arena,  and  it  was  precisely  this  measure  of  independence  that  the  Syrians 
sought  to  eliminate. 

After  their  evacuation  from  Beirut  in  1982.  stores  of  weapons  and  cadres  ol  the 
various  PLO  factions  were  deliberately  left  behind,  to  set  the  stage  for  a  future  return. 
Since  the  withdrawal,  there  had  been  a  steady  infiltration  of  PLO  men  of  all  factions 
back  to  the  refugee  camps  in  Beirut  and  the  South  (see  MECS,  1982-83,  pp  279-80; 
1983-84,  p  222).  According  to  an  Israeli  Intelligence  estimate,  by  late  1984,  some  two 
thousand  former  PLO  fighters  had  drifted  back  to  the  Beirut  camps  since  the  1982 
evacuation.  'Arafat  loyalists  weit  said,  at  the  time,  to  be  operating  clandestinely  to 
avoid  antagonizing  the  Lebanese  authorities  and  the  /4ma/ militia,  both  opposed  to  a 
PLO  return  (see  also  chapter  on  Lebanon),  while  pro-Syrian  factions  were  operating 

more  openlv 

The  imminent  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon  (see  chapter  on  Israel)  led 
to  an  intensification  of  the  Palestinian  infiltration  and  In  late  1984  and  early  1985 
Lebanese  sources  abounded  with  detailed  reports  on  Palestinian  forces  of  all  factions, 
drifting  back  into  the  camps  in  Beirut  and  the  South.  The  camps  of  Sabra,  Shatila  and 
Buij  al-Barajina,  in  Beirut,  and  Ayn  al-Hilwaand  al-Miya  wa-Miya,  near  Sidon.  were 
the  focus  of  this  activity  and  were  destined  to  serve  as  the  logistical  centers  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  PLO  power  base.  Considerable  amounts  of  money  and  weapons 
were  being  distributed,  particularly  In  Beirut  by  *  Arafat  loyalists  and  at  the  end  of 
1984  the  number  of  Palestinian  fighters  in  Lebanon  was  said  to  be  c  9,000-10,000. 
They  were  deployed  as  follows:  in  the  Tripoli  area  —  c  2,000;  the  Biqa*  —  c  2,500;  the 
Shuf — c  2,000-2i,500;  and  Beirut — c  2,000.^74  Except  for  the  Beirut  and  Sidon  areas. 
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where  pro-*  Arafat  forces  were  predominant,  these  concentrations  of  fighters,  were,  in 
the  main,  associated  with  the  factions  of  the  National  and  Democratic  AiUances. 
'Arafat,  however,  had  reportedly  taken  a  decision,  during  the  PNC  in  Amman,  to 
make  a  determined  elfort  to  dispatch  more  of  his  own  loyalists  to  the  camps  in 
Lebanon,  so  thai  he  could  be  in  a  position  to  take  ollensive  action  against  his 
opponents  and  reestablish  himself  as  a  regional  military  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  in 
the  event  of  any  progress  in  the  peace  process.-^' 

In  justification  of  the  renewed  Palestinian  presence,  'Arafat  and  loyalist  sources 
repeatedly  contended  that  thetr  forces  were  playing  a  central  role  in  the  operations 
against  the  Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon.  *Anifat*k  daim  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
operations  had  been  carried  out  by  Palestinian  fighters  was  refuted  by  the  ShiHtes.^ 
llie  renewed  ***Arafatist*'  presence,  however,  was  intolerable  for  the  Syrians  and  for 
their  local  Shi*ite  allies,  organized  in  the  Amal  militia.  The  Israeli-backed  South 
Lebanese  Army  (SLA)and  other  Christian  forces  in  the  South  were  equally  indisposed 
towards  the  PLO  revival.  Loyalist  sources  frequently  accused  the  Syrians  of  collusion 
with  the  US  and  Israel  and  of  having  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  in  the  so-called 
"Camp  Murphy  plot",  to  prevent  the  PLO  from  returning  to  Lebanon  and  to  "ensure 
security  for  the  enemy  entity's  northern  border".-^"  I  here  was  little  to  suggest  that 
such  an  "agreement"  existed,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Syrians  did  not 
want*Arafat's  forces  in  Lebanon.  In  January  1985,  shortly  after  Israel  announced  its 
intention  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon,  'Arafat  appealed  to  the  UN  to  have  its  forces 
protect  Palestinian  camps  m  the  South.  The  P1X>  leadership  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  Israeli  withdrawal  would  enable  local  forces,  hostile  to  the  Palestinians,  and 
Maronite  Phalangists  in  particular  in  this  case,  to  massacre  defenseless  refugees  in  the 
Sidon  area.^^^  At  this  point,  however,  the  camps  were  far  from  defenseless,  and 
although  probably  genuinely  concerned  for  the  security  of  the  refugees,  the  PLO 
leadership  was  more  concerned,  at  this  juncture,  with  creating  a  protective  UN  buffer 
for  an  additional  remtorcement  ot  their  position  in  the  camps.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
surprise  that  this  notion  of  UN  protection  for  the  camps  was  firmly  rejected  by  the 
Syrians."' 

As  foreseen  by  the  PLO  leadership,  fighting  did  break  out  in  the  Sidon  area,  shortly 
after  the  Isreli  withdrawal,  between  Phalangist  forces,  backed  by  the  SLA,  and  the 
Palestinians.  However,  the  outcome  of  the  fighting,  in  late  March  and  April,  served 
only  as  further  proof  of  the  hold  *ArafatlB  forces  had  taken  in  the  Sidon  area. 
Palestinian  defenses  in  Ayn  al-Hilwa  and  al-Miya  wa-Miya  were  not  penetrated  and 
in  the  latter  phase  of  this  bout,  Palestinian  forces  overran  and  sacked  a  number  of 
Christian  villages  in  the  vicinity.-*" 

The  more  serious  challenge  to  the  independent  Palestinian  presence  was  posed  by 
Amal  in  the  Beirut  area.  On  19  May,  the  Shi'ite  militia,  encouraged  by  the  Syrians, 
launched  a  major  olfensive  against  Sabra,  Shatila  and  Burj  al-Barajma.  In  the  early 
months  of  1985.  the  Syrians  had  dispatched  close  to  a  thousand  fighters  from  Abu 
Musa  s  forces  to  the  Beirut  area,  to  serve  as  a  counterweight  to  loyalist  forces  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  takeover  of  tlw  camps  by  the  pro-Syrian  factions.^'  However, 
mtich  to  the  dismay  of  the  Syrians,  most  of  these  men  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the 
loyalists,  and ,  as  a  result,  no  more  were  sent  This  clearly  indicated  where  the  hearts  of 
the  rank  and  file  really  lay.  As  soon  as  they  were  beyond  the  areas  of  Syrian  control, 
their  genuine  loyalty  to  *Arafat  came  to  the  (ore.^  Furthermore,  the  entire  structure 
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of  the  anti-'Arafat  coalition,  which  the  Syrians  had  hoped  to  form  in  Lebanon  failed 
to  meet  their  expectations.  All  Palestinian  factions,  loyalist  and  pro-Syrian,  toughl 
together  against  Amal.  The  PFLPand  PDFLPhad  never  suppt)rted  the  use  of  force 
against  'Arafat  (see  MECS,  1983-84,  p  203).  The  pro-Syrian  factions,  severely 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  Palestinian  public  for  having  taken  up  arms 
against  their  brethren  in  the  Path  rebellion  and  in  the  fighting  in  Tripoli  in  1983  (see 
MECS,  1982^83,  pp  3 1 1-13  and  1983-84,  pp  205-6),  were  reluctant  to  do  so  again,  and 
certainly  not  for  Arnold  sake.  After  all,  the  crux  of  the  issue  between  Amal  and  the 
Palestinians  was  the  struggle  for  control  in  the  very  same  areas  of  Beirut  and  the 
South  where  the  vast  majority  of  their  respective  constituencies  resided.  Though  the 
{HTO-Syiian  factions  had  serious  grievances  against  *Arafat,  they  had  scarcely  any 
room  for  compromise  with  Amal.  The  Druze  and  the  Maronites,  whom  the  Syrians 
had  also  counted  upon,  also  failed  to  deliver.  Both  of  these  communities  did  not  favor 
the  return  of  the  Palestinian  armed  presence.  Both,  however,  were  also  disturbed  by 
the  rise  of  Shi'ite  power  that  had  come  in  the  wake  of  the  PLO  withdrawal,  in  1982, 
from  Beirut  and  the  South.  1  he  Druze,  therefore,  preferred  neutrality  in  the  "war  of 
the  camps",  while  the  Maronite  role  in  the  fighting  against  the  Palestinians  was 
naarginal.  Only  some  eleiiiMits  of  the  piedominantly  Maronite  Eighth  Brigade  of  the 
Lebanese  Army  actually  participated  in  the  fighting,  and  they  had  little  effect  on  the 
outcome.  Syrian  discomfort  was  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  Arab  world 
in  general  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  support  Asad^  proxy  war  against  *Arafat, 
while  the  Syrians  themselves  were  unwilling  to  commit  a  great  number  of  their  own 
forces  to  deal  with  the  PLO  in  Lebanon. 

The  heavy  fighting  in  Beirut  lasted  for  about  a  month,  until  mid-June.  More  than 
650  people  were  killed  and  2.500  were  wounded.''*  ■  The  Palestinians,  with  some  not 
very  significant  support  from  the  Sunni  Murahiiun  Militia,  proved  to  be  more  than  a 
match  lor  Amal  and  the  predominantly  Shi'ite  Sixth  Brigade  of  the  Lebanese  Army 
fighting  with  it.  In  the  first  phase  of  lighting,  Shi'itc  forces  entered  Sabra  and  Shatila 
and  placed  a  siege  over  Burj  al-Barajina,  the  major  PLO  stronghold.  After  nearly  two 
weeks  of  fighting  Shi^  forces  eventually  won  control  of  Sabra,^  but  they  made  little 
progress  elsewhere.  By  mid-June,  as  Arab  and  international  pressure  mounted  to  put 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  the  Syrians  and  Amal  had  to  reevaluate  the  situation.  They 
were  compelled  to  recognize  that  the  Palestinians  in  the  camps,  with  the  important 
assistance  of  the  Fath  rebel's  artillery  in  the  Druze-controlled  Shuf  mountains,  just 
east  of  the  city,  could  not  be  subdued,  short  of  a  major  Syrian  intervention. 
Negotiations  for  a  settlement  began  in  Damascus  between  representatives  of  the 
Syrian  Government,  the  Lebanese  National  Democratic  Front  (a  coalition  of  the 
Drii/c  Prt)gtc.ssi\c  Socialist  Party,  the  Syrian  Social  Nationalist  Party  and  the 
Lebanese  Ha'th),  Amal  and  the  PNSF.  The  mainstream  PLO  was  not  represented  in 
the  talks  as  neither  the  Syrians  nor  the  PNSF  were  prepared  to  recognize  its  leadership. 
Relations  between  Syria  and  the  PNSF  were  now  returning  to  normal  after  they  had 
been  seriously  strained  during  the  fighting  in  Beirut.  Like  *Arafat,  the  PFLP  had 
openly  condenmed  Syria  for  backing  Amal^^  and  though  the  Fath  rebels  and  the 
other  pro-Syrian  factions  had  refrained  from  attacking  Syria  directly,  their 
condemnation  of /4ma/^  and  their  act  ions  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  war  effort  were 
a  flagrant  defiance  of  the  Syrians.  The  Syrians  were  reported  to  have  reacted  by 
dosingdown  the  publications  of  the  factions  of  the  PNSF  in  Damascus,  and  restricting 
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the  movements  of  memben  of  the  PDFLP  and  even  of  Abu  Musa.'*'  All  the  same,  on 

17  June,  a  cease-fire  agreement  was  reached  between  Syrian  warring  allies  to  put  an 
end  to  the  "war  of  the  camps".  This  agreement,  which  recognized  the  leadership  role 
of  the  PNSF  as  "the  main  force  in  the  Palestinian  arena",  called  for  a  Shi'ite 
withdrawal  to  the  positions  they  had  held  before  the  recent  lighting  and  for  security  in 
the  camps  to  be  established  by  the  Lebanese  Gendarmerie  in  coordination  with  the 
PNSF.-'^'*  The  agreement  also  made  numerous  provisions  for  the  collection  of  heavy 
arms  and  other  security  arrangements  which,  one  may  safely  assume,  none  of  the 
parties  had  even  the  slightest  intention  of  implementing.  The  entire  agreement  was  an 
exerciae  in  ignoring  reality.  *Anfat^  supporters  controlled  the  camps,  and  exduding 
them  from  the  agreement,  by  recognizing  the  PNSF  as  the  **inain  force  in  the 
Pakstinian  arena**,  which  it  clearly  was  not,  was  a  fruitless  exercise.  The  deployment 
of  the  weak  Lebanese  Gendannerie  to  police  the  camps,  instead  of  Amal  or  the  Sixth 
Brigade,  as  the  Shi*ites  had  originally  demanded,  would  change  nothing.  The  only 
part  of  the  agreement  that  could  actually  be  implemented  was  the  Sh  i  i '  e  withdrawal, 
and  that  in  itself  was  a  net  gain  for  'Arafat,  who  emerged  as  the  sole  victor  from  the 
fighting  of  the  summer  of  1985.  The  Syrians,  /4  ma/,  and  the  PNSF  had  not  succeeded 
in  seriously  undermining  his  hold  over  the  camps. 

The  F-aih  leadership  naturally  denounced  the  agreement  as  an  unacceptable  attempt 
to  undermine  the  representative  status  oi  the  PLO.  They  declared  that  it  would  not  be 
binding  upon  them;  that  they  would  not  hand  arms  over  to  anyone;  and  that  they 
would  continue  to  adhere  to  the  1969  Cairo  Agreement,  which  regularized  the  PLO 
armed  presence  in  Lebanon.^  Though  the  Shiites  withdrew  their  forces  from  Sabra 
and  Shiitila,  the  cease-fire  remained  fragile  and  unstable.  The  Shi*ites  continued  to 
maintain  a  **semi-siege*'  over  the  camps  in  Beirut,^  and,  despite  the  agreement, 
fighting  between  i4ma/ and  Palestinian  forces  Still  tended  to  break  out  every  now  and 
then  in  the  Beirut  area.  In  the  Sidon  and  Tyre  areas,  fighting  also  continued  to  erupt 
intermittently  between  Palestinian  forces  and  Amal  or  SLA  forces,  the  latter, 
according  to  PLO  sources,  at  times  supported  by  fire  from  Israeli  positions.  However, 
the  all-out  "war  of  the  camps",  was  not  renewed  during  the  remamder  of  the  period 
under  survcv.  I  oyalist  forces  continued  to  slip  men  and  material  back  into  the  camps 
in  ever-incrca.sing  quantities,  particularly  by  sea  through  the  ports  of  Sidon  and  the 
Dnize<ontroUed  port  of  Khalda.  There  seemed  to  be  tittle  the  Israelis,  the  Syrians,  or 
their  respective  local  allies,  could  do  about  it,  short  of  massive  military  intervention 
which  neither  sought  to  undertake.  Perhaps  as  an  outlet  for  their  frustration,  the 
Syrians  expelled  the  remainder  of  the  loyalist  PLA  **Badr**  Foroes  fronthe  Biqa*  in 
early  July.»'  The  ^'Badr''  Forces,  which  had  been  stationed  in  Jordan  tince  1967,  sent 
a  detachment  to  fight  in  the  Lebanese  war  in  1982.  Some  265  men  returned  to  their 
base  in  Jordan,  in  August  of  that  year  (see  MECS  1 98 1  -82,  p  68S).  It  was  the  rest  of 
this  force,  said  to  be  another  battalion,  that  now  also  returned  to  Jordan. 

THE  DEEPENING  TIE  WITH  EGYPT 

Relations  with  Egypt  had  improved  steadily  ever  since  the  war  in  Lebanon  (see  MECS 
1981-82,  pp  344-45;  1982-83,  pp  281-83, 299-300;  and  1983-84,  pp  207-1 1).  This  trend 
continued  in  the  period  under  survey.  Relations  with  Egypt  assumed  growing 
importance  as  a  coimterwei^t  both  to  Syria*^  hostility  and  to  Jordan^  efforts  to 
bring  the  PLO  under  its  own  wing  (see  above).  Bringing  Egypt  back  into  the  Arab  fold 
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was  also  a  central  facet  of  the  PLO's  above-mentioned  strategy  to  alter  the  regional 

balance  of  forces.  Thus,  when  Jordan  renewed  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  in 
September  1984,  the  FLO  leadership,  as  opposed  to  the  factions  of  the  Democratic 
and  National  AlHances,  deliberately  refrained  from  any  condemnation  of  this  move. 
Coming  on  the  eve  of  the  seventeenth  PNC  and  while  negotiations  with  the  Democratic 
Alliance  were  still  in  progress,  Jordan's  move  was  not  praised  either,  so  as  not  to  raise 
^'confusion  within  Palestinian  ranks". However,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
Democratic  Alliance  would  not  participate  in  the  PNC  anyway,  *Arafat  let  it  be 
known  that  he  thought  the  resumption  of  relations  with  Egypt  was  a  step  in  the  right 
diiection.^3 

The  resohitions  of  the  Amman  PNC  were  also  more  flexible  in  regard  to  Egypt  than 
those  of  the  previous  PNC.  The  resolutions  of  the  sixteenth  PNC  had  stressed  the 
need  for  stronger  relations  between  the  PLO  and  the  **Egyptian  nationalist,  democratic 
and  popular  forces"  (a  euphemism  for  the  opposition)  and  linked  relations  with  the 
regime  to  its  abandonment  of  the  "Camp  David  policy".  At  the  time  these  references 
to  the  opposition  had  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Egyptian  Government  (see  MECS 
1982-83,  pp  300,  319).  At  the  Amman  PNC.  in  his  political  report,  Qaddumi  again 
referred  to  the  strengthening  of  the  PLO's  ties  with  the  Egyptian  "national 
movement", a  statement  which  elicited  an  "official  Egyptian  protest". The 
resolutions  and  final  statement  of  the  PNC  made  no  such  inference  about  the 
opposition  nor  did  they  link  future  relations  with  Egypt  to  the  latter*^  abandonment 
of  the  Camp  David  policy.^**  This  in  effect  gave  the  PNC*^  offidai  sanction  to  the 
policy  already  adopted  previously  by  the  leadership.  *Arafat  and  his  close  associates 
had  contended  consistently  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  resolutions  erf  the 
sixteenth  PNC  on  Egypt  was  that  Egypt  ought  to  abandon  Camp  David  gradually.  As 
long  as  there  were  indications  that  Egypt  was  distancing  itself  from  Camp  David, 
relations  should  be  developed,  as  it  was  not  realistic  to  expect  the  Egyptians  to 
suddenly  renounce  Camp  David  altogether  (sec  MECS  1983-84,  p  210).  The  Amman 
PNC,  therefore,  also  pointed  to  the  "significant  developments  and  changes"  that  had 
taken  place  in  Egyptian  policy  since  the  previous  PNC,  citing  as  evidence  Egypt's 
support  for  Palestinian  self-determination  and  independent  statehood  and  its 
recognition  of  the  PLO  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
peoples'^  The  PLO  leadership  continued  to  maintain  that  the  Mubarak  regime  was 
substantially  difTerent  from  that  of  Sadat  and  that»  though  veiy  slowly,  it  was  indeed 
shifting  away  from  Camp  David.  It  was,  they  argued,  the  duty  of  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world  to  help  Egypt  to  continue  on  this  course,  which  was  a  more  effective  strategy 
than  continuing  the  policy  of  isolation  and  thereby  depriving  the  Arab  world  of 
Egypt's  power  and  international  influence.^ 

Egyptian-PLO  relations  were  an  important  asset  for  the  PLO  leadership  in  its 
negotiations  with  Jordan.  It  was  reportedly  the  PLO  that  had  approached  the 
Egyptians  to  mediate  between  Husayn  and  the  PLO  and  thereby  reduce  Jordanian 
pressure  on  the  organization-'''^  to  accede  to  the  King's  demands  on  Resolution  242. 
Indeed  the  role  played  by  'Usama  al-Baz  in  the  negotiations  on  the  February  Accord 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  was  instrumental  not  so  much  in  ironing  out  Jordanian- 
PLO  differences,  but  rather  in  restraining  the  Jordanians  from  browbeating  the  PLO 
(see  above).  The  relationship  with  Egypt  was,  however,  not  devoid  of  difficulties.  The 
PLO  leadership  was  most  disenchanted  by  Mubarak*s  ideas  about  negotiations 
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between  Israel,  Jordan  and  non^PLO  Palestinians  (see  above)  and  the  Egyptian 
Government  was  not  at  all  happy  about  meetings  held  in  October  1985  between 
members  of  the  Egyptian  Opposition  and  the  PLO  leadership  in  Kuwait.  But,  in  the 
main,  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  PLO  were  unmistakably  on  the  upgrade. 
Particularly  in  the  latter  part  ol  1 985,  alter  the  "war  in  the  camps"  and  when  relations 
with  Jordan  were  beginning  to  sour,  there  were  frequent  meetings  between  senior 
PLO  and  Egyptian  officials.  These  were  eventually  to  pave  the  way  for  an  official  visit 
to  Egypt  by  'Arafat  in  early  November,  bis  first  since  the  dramatic  visit  in  December 
1983,  after  his  expulsion  from  Tripoli  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  207-1 1).  It  was  during 
this  visit  in  November  that  *Arafat  made  what  was  to  become  known  as  the  **Cairo 
Declaration**  (see  above).  Notably  made  in  Cairo  and  not  in  Amman,  the  declaration 
was  to  be  construed  as  a  concession  to  Egypt  rather  than  to  Jordan,  with  whom 
relations  were  by  then  rapidly  deteriorating.  Egypt  was  reported  to  have  agreed,  in 
return,  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  the  PLO's  image  in  the  international  arena, 
particularly  in  the  US.""  In  November,  the  PLO  appointed  al-Tayyib'Abd  al-Rahim 
as  its  permanent  representative  in  Cairo.  Though  not  officially  announced,  this  was  as 
close  as  could  be  to  a  step  that  signified  a  formal  resumption  of  lies  with  Egypt.^^^ 

IMPROVING  RELATIONS  WITH  IRAQ 

Like  the  relations  with  Egypt,  relations  with  Iraq  abo  enabled  the  PLO  leadership  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  both  Syria  and  Jordan.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  often  held  in  Baghdad,  if  only  to  avoid  becoming  overly  dependent  on  Amman'ii 
hospitality. 

Iraq  also  provided  a  possible  area  of  deployment  of  PLO  forces,  nearer  to  Israel 
than  places  such  as  Algeria,  Sudan,  North  and  South  Yemen  or  Tunisia.  Even  before 

the  Israeli  raid  on  the  PI.O  headquarters  near  Tunis,  there  were  reports  on  loyalist 
forces  being  trained  in  Iraq.  After  the  raid,  there  were  numerous  reports  on  the  PI  G  s 
intention  to  move  its  forces  and  headquarters  in  Tunisia  to  Iraq.  This  was  repeatedly 
denied  by  PLO  sources,  but  at  the  end  of  1985  it  was  reported  that  the  Iraqis  had 
agreed  to  the  transfer  of  a  large  number  of  men  from  Algiers  and  the  Yemen  to  Iraq 
and  that,  in  effect,  there  were  no  PLO  fighters  left  in  Tunisia,  though  the  political 
headquarters  still  remained  there. 

AflhcrSasBcr 

APPENDIX:  THE  FINAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  SESSION 
OF  THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  (NOVEMBER  1984) 

Our  PNC  held  its  seventeenth  session  I'n  iho  hills  of  Amman,  which  overlook  thr  hilN  of  Jerusalciil,  iBMng  our  kinfolk  and 
brothers,  sons  of  the  Jordanian-Paic&tinian  famiiy.  For  one  week,  this  council  conf  ided  in,  consoled,  and  (IMied  our  people  in 
oar  oeeitpied  tend  in  PMatrioe.  It  deUbmlfld  ii^h  tlwm,  f  ran  ■eroa  the  rim,  M 

cause  of  a  lifetime  the  lifetime  of  successive  geaerstioni  —  the  taoed  cause  of  Paletdie,  Uie caiae of  Ubetalka  to  npin  the 
stolen  homeland  and  usurped  nghts. 
Ill  this  iniioM.  in  patticular.  the  throbbint  hearts  and  warm  breaths  of  the  two  peoples  were  entwined  by  intaraetioa  and 

harmony. 

Our  !ie&sion  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  His  Miyesty  King  Huwyn  and  the  chief  ■wmbers  ol  hu  UovanMNM,  as  well  as 
several  Jofdaniao  and  Palestinian  national  Giftm.  This  is  in  addition  to  fosst  dithytiows  fran  most  worid  ooiniries,  and 

representatives  of  friendly  national  democratic  forces  that  support  our  people's  sirugpic  Durine  the  opfnine  session.  His 
Majesty  ICing  Husayn  delivered  a  frank,  noble  speech  in  which  he  altirmed  his  concern  for  the  Haieslinian  national  identity  and 
for  ihe  PLO  as  the  sole,  legidmte  repnesealative  of  the  Pakstiwita  people.  HU  Mijeety  eho  sflkmed  his  OovermBent^  stand 

that  Jordan  will  not  spcik  on  Si-hrilf  of  the  Palestinian  jvoptc  and  will  continue  to  exert  every  possible  effort  to  save  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem,  but  wilhuui  isolating  itscll  in  any  separate  solution.  His  Majesty  also  affirmed  Jordan's  respect  for  independent 
Paleetinian  deeisionHnaiciof,  and  propoeed  a  formnia  for  joint  political  aeiion.  The  Cotmeil  hat  refoned  thb  fomnia  to  the 
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Fxccutivr  Cominiticr  f<ir  stud\ .  in  ari  nrdance  with  the  f  ixed  pnni.  iplcs  approved  by  our  National  Cawwib     ripccitlljT  tkf 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  [scuionij  —  prior  to  joint  action  in  cooperation  with  the  Arab  states. 
RqpfCMnMiiw  of  MOfCt  of  baitfMl  aad  friendly  ttMn  w 

■ddraaaed  this  session.  All  these  speeches  stressed  the  Palestinian  people's  inalienable  national  rights;  that  the  Pl.O  h  the  sole, 
kghilUte  fcpreientative  of  the  Palestinian  people;  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs  or  to  encroach 

This  session  was  also  attended  by  a  larce  number  of  observers  from  the  sons  of  our  Palestinian  people  who  came  (rom  different 
places  both  inside  and  ouuide  our  occupied  homeland.  The  very  fact  of  their  attendance  at  this  session  demonstrated  their 
eoiweni  for  nd  Mtberawe  to  ow  iwoliidoali  democtatic  tn^ioat,  wliicii  are  biMd  on  deoMcniic  diaio|He  wiihia  the 
fr.imcuork  of  the  PI  o\  ic^tit i male  iaHftiitiont, Chief  of  whkb  k the  PNC,  and  eoadeiw  the  fMOMconipir^^ 
•gainst  the  organization  and  lU  leadenhip. 

The  cenwocaiien  of  the  PNC  cnkodied  the  PilciiintM  natiomd  pem 
free  Palestinian  vu!!  and  the legiliniaqfof  the  PalcitiiiiaarevoliitionMexpntted  byte 
symbol  of  their  struggle. 

An  Emeiilive  Conmhtee  wai  elected  to  gimrantee  the  nonnal  operation  and  ef^^ 

well  as  the  activity  of  our  peopk%  vtiu^'gle  on  all  levels  and  in  all  arenas,  including  the  '\rah  and  inlcrnalional  arenas.  The  PNC 
thereby  achieved  the  principal  objectives  for  which  it  held  iu  seventeenth  session  by  overcoming  all  the  obstacles,  delays  and 
pmnnci  einted  at  preveaftuig  [its  convocatMOi].  Dunng  this  fcstiofi«  deep  and  conipfchcneivc  diictimoni  and  debates  took 

place.  Thcv  tiealt.  •Anh  compIc!c  national  and  pan  Arab  ri-sponsibility.  with  all  the  various  problems,  tragedies  and  f.cnu  to 
which  our  people  and  organizauon  were  subjected  d  unng  the  period  that  I ollowed  the  convening  of  our  sixteenth  PNC  session  in 
Alpere  m  rebiaary  last  year. 

In  this  responsible  spirit,  the  spin:  of  corLUcrn  foi  itic  suprciTit-  national  interest,  ami  h\  plat  iru'  it  ahovi-  all  woiinvls.  the  PNC 
suoeeeded  in  taking  the  decisions  that  will  enable  it  to  tackle  the  results  of  the  past  painful  cvenu  to  confront  future  challenges 
and  find  adeqaate  ways  of  resisting  them— aays  that  would  gnarantee  the  cowtiaiiatioo  and  ceeala^ 

struggle,  achieve  our  inalienable  objectives,  and  promote  our  national  [pan-ArabJaCtiOBatWelaiOWlCgiOMlandfalleniational 
cooperation,  in  light  of  developmenu  in  the  Arab  and  international  arenas. 

Firoai  lUi  pvariM,  aod  at  a  lemft  of  aU  dK  tpeeches  nade  and  views  exprssted,  indadiat  the  petiiioai,  caUes.  and  the 
MiMin  fiRM  our  kiabtk  u  the  oecapied  lead  aod  fiooB  ow 
the  fottowmf 

Firet:  theooooeni  for  tiie  need  to  conttme  efforls  to  achieve  Palestinian  nationa)  unity,  independoit  will  and  decision-fnaking. 

that  honestly  and  sincerely  follows  the  objectives  for  which  our  sirug.glc  and  organization  wewfoiMWled  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
our  numerous  martyrs  have  fallen.  These  leiohltions  clearly  stipulate  the  need  to  continiie  the  dialogue  towards  that  end. 

Second:  considering  the  right  to  self-deteminatioa.  lepatriation.  and  the  esttbliihmem  of  a  Palestinian  state  as  the 
inlroduciion  and  the  basis  for  any  just  political  move  toward  our  cause,  the  PNC  reaffirms  the  il  solutions  of  its  previous  sessions 
conceraing  iu  stand  on  Resolution  242,  which  does  not  consider  our  cause  as  one  of  a  people  and  rights,  but  as  one  ol  refugees, 
aad  thenhy  dinvows  oar  national  rights.  The  PNC  reaflimied  its  rejection  of  all  plans  which  do  not  goarantee  these  rights, 
paftteofauly  the  Camp  David  Accords,  the  autonomy  plans,  the  Reagan  Plan,  and  everything  which  docs  not  r(-i.ogni7e  our 
iBililiaahlr  national  rights.  1  he  PNC  also  announced  that  iu  independent  national  decision-making  is  linked  to  the  national 
[pan-Arab]  dbnension.  The  PNC  believes  that  any  sehition  to  the  Palestine  qaestkm  can  only  be  achieved  in  accordance  with 

international  legitirnac\-  on  the  basis  of  I'N  resolutions  on  Pa'cstmc-,  .ind  in  the  I  r.imi-unrk  of  an  international  conference  in 
which  the  two  superpowers  would  participate,  under  the  auspices  ot  the  U  N  and  the  Security  Council,  attended  by  all  concerned 
pnrties.  faiehiding  the  PLO  on  an  equal  footing. 

Tbird  inspired  by  the  history  of  our  people's  Arab  relations.  OUt  ot  its  belicl  in  the  national  [pan- A  rah]  character  of  our  cause, 
aware  ot  the  infhngemenu  on  the  security  and  sovereignty  of  the  Arabcountnes  as  a  result  ot  the  Palestinian  cause,  and  out  of  iu 
isalizationortheiinpoitaiiceof  Arab  solidarity  in  confronting  the  US-Israeli  alliance  which  is  hostiletooitr  people  and  seeks  to 

inqiose  hegemony  over  our  natioiiandto  e\plo.t  our  resources,  the  PNC"  has  adopti-d  a  hodv  of  n-Milutions.  stemmini!  from  all 
Ihase.  The  resolutions  seek  to  eitabtish  an  Arab  reality  that  will  be  capable  of  confronting  the  challenges  of  this  alliance  at  this 
itaie. 

With  respect  to  Jordan,  the  PNT  decided  to  n^ntmic  the  efforts  to  \  i  lop  relations  with  Jordan  in  order  to  coordinate  joint 
efforU  to  achieve  our  common  objectives  —  the  liberation  of  the  Palestinian  land  and  individual  —  on  the  basts  of  our  firm 
eoflwictioB  in  the  one  fan,  on  the  bans  of  what  the  Arabs  agreed  to  fai  Fez,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Arab  ttaies. 

With  respect  to  fraternal  Syria  —  whose  militant  Arab  history,  geographical  and  politu  al  i importance,  and  military  power  w< 

appreciate  —  the  PNC  reconunendcd  the  need  to  overcome  the  tension  and  sabotage  that  have  affected  Palestinian-Syrian 
relations,  and  the  need  to  rise  abowwowids,  siiflerint.  and  fiwhngi  of  bilteniess  in  order  tofea 

frank  basis  that  will  guarantee  freedom  of  Palestinian  will  and  national decision[-makin}!]  as  w  rll  as  dealings  on  an  equal  footing 
within  the  framework  of  the  pan-Arab  coromiiracni  and  tar  Irom  interference  in  the  domestic  altairs  of  either  of  the  two  parties. 
SO  ns  to  niobilife  aH  lesoarees  for  eoolroMing  the  US-Israeli  alliance  and  its  schenies. 

With  icspect  to  fraternal  Fgypt.  whose  status  and  role  we  appreciate,  the  PNC  explained  ihc  established  fads  in  Arab-ggyptiiM 
relations  and  the  new  developmenu  in  Egyptian  policy,  and  it  asked  the  Executive  Committee  to  adopt  a  policy  baaed  oa  this 
principle,  tint  fvlfiUs  the  needs  of  oar  people  in  Egypt  and  on  the  Oaia  Strip,  and  works  to  strengthen  relatioas  between  ilw 

fraternal  Egyptian  and  Palestinian  peoples 

The  Council  aftirroed  lU  special  resolutions  tor  bolstering  and  developing  relations  with  the  fraternal  Arab  countries  in 
aeoordaaee  with  the  resoluttons  of  the  sixteenth  session.  The  council  also  affirmed  the  contbiuiiv  support  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  the  PLO  for  the  Lebanese  peopte^stniole  tolibciMe  their  laiid,andtore|aiBtheiiniiyofiheirterfiiofy and  people 

as  well  as  their  national  sovereignty. 
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Fourih;  the  PNC"  hailed  and  honored  iMir  people  m  the  occupied  land  in  appreciation  of  iheir  glorious  steadfastness  in 
defending  their  freedom,  land  and  sanctiues  against  the  Zionist  occupation  and  iu  racist,  tcrroritt  practices,  particularly  in 
Jennalem.  where  the  al-Aq»a  Mosque,  the  Tbrahimi  Mosque  [in  H^ron]  and  oar  lilamk  and  ChriatiaB  holy  places  are  being 
cxpoiied  to  ihe  dcrdeinent  of  the  occupation  and  the  dangers  of  Judai/alion.  The  Council  also  hailed  the  rallying  of  our  people  in 
the  occupied  homeland  around  the  PLO  and  iu  legiiimaie  leadership,  as  expressed  by  the  rallies  in  support  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Coundl  which  were  crowned  hy  the  blood  of  martyn.  The  Coandl  has  therefore  decided  to  call  ihii  sevratcciMh  iCKion  Ihe 
IMtion  of  the  PNC  martyrs.  The  Council  adopted  several  resolutions  to  bolster  our  people's  stead fastnen and  rtSlltance  tlfUll  we 
iihenie  our  land  by  the  various  legitimate  means,  foremost  of  which  is  tlw  cwalaiioa  of  armed  ttrunls. 

Fifth:  the  PNC  affinned  all  the  resolutions  governing  the  PtO\  fdatiem  of  friendtMp  with  the  todalbt  eountriet,  the 
foremost  of  which  is  the  USSR;  the  Islamic  Conference  Organi/ation  countries:  the  Non-Aligncd  bloc;  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  the  Organization  of  African  Unity;  the  Latin  Anoerican  countries;  and  the  various  countries,  forces,  and  movements 
struggling  to  adiieve  fveedotn.  independence,  justice,  and  peace,  and  which  oppoae  Imperialism,  Colonialism,  and  racial 
discriminaiion  —  particularly  the  peoples  of  Namibia  and  South  Africa  —  in  iheir  just  ttniggle,  in  oonuomi  eauie  with  m, 
against  Colonialism  and  racial  ditcrimiiuuion. 

Sixth:  the  PNC  decided  to  reacseM  the  situation  of  the  PU>\  imtiliitions  in  order  to  reactivate  them  and  increase  their 
effectiveness. 

Upon  completion  of  iu  activities,  the  Council  expressed  its  gralittidc  and  appreciation  to  Traiernal  Jordan  —  King, 
Government,  and  people  for  hosting  the  seventeenth  sessioa  and  its  guestt.  and  for  the  care  in  providing  aH  the  facilities  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  session.  The  Council  especially  thanks  His  Majesty  King  HtttSgns for tlK  stand  he  look  on  the 
national  Palestinian  identity,  the  independence  of  Palestinian  decisiofl[-roakiog].  and  the  PUOh  legitimacy  as  the  Pakstininn 
peopled  sole  representative.  The  Council  also  thanks  aH  the  official  and  popular  ddegations  thai  participated  in  its  activities  and 
expressed  positions  of  backing  and  support  for  our  organi/ation  and  our  people's  cause 

The  Council  expresses  iu  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  brothers  in  Algeria  and  the  PDR  Y  for  their  support  and  strenuous 
efforts  to  achieve  a  Palestinian  unity  of  ranks.  It  also  expresses  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  His  Majesty  King  Fahd  and  the 
brother  leaders  of  the  (iuif  Cooperation  Council  (or  their  honorable  stands  in  supporting  our  peopkl  struggle;  to  fraternal 
Tunisia  and  its  President,  the  great  MtvahkU  President  Habib  Bouiguiba  for  hostiqg  the  PLO  headquarters  under  these  crucial 
cifcanstanoes  and  for  what  this  entnb  m  terms  cfw^OBrihilitias,  which  fiaieraal  Tunitta  has  sincerely  and  courageously  met; 
to  fraternal  Iraq  and  its  President.  brotherSaddauHtiaayB,wliOofferBd  to  host  our  National  Council  in  Baghdad  and  whohai 
always  been  and  still  u,  a  champion  of  our  people  and  their  partner  io  straggle;  to  fraternal  Sudan,  which  hosts  our  forces  on  iu 
generous  soil;  to  His  Majesty  King  Hassan  of  Morocco,  Chairman  oftha  Jerasalem  Committee,  who  expressed  his  solidarity 
with  uur  people  and  the  PLO  through  a  message  conveyed  by  a  large  ofncillaMl  popular  delegation;  and  to  all  the  Arab  leaders 
who  have  always  stood  and  still  stand  with  us  and  alongside  us  in  our  sHtiggia  march  to  liberate  our  homeland. 

Our  belief  in  ineviuble  victory  has  not  been  shaltii  end  bf  penewering  on  the  road  «X  struggk  on  an  fronia.  our  naiiina! 
otgccthfcs  will  be  achieved,  God  wiffing.  Ghwy  and  immortality  to  our  pious  martyrs.  It  is  a  revohuion  mHil  victory. 

SOURCE:  SMsrfan  FUauMnn,  Novenher-Deeonber  1984,  pp  171-74 

NOTES 

For  the  place  and  f  requency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  see  "List 
of  Sources**.  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 
publication  noted  here. 
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November  1984;  VoP  (Baghdad),  11  Febniaiy  —  DR,  12  February  I98S. 

278.  VoP  (Baghdad).  IS.  30  January  -  DR,  22  January,  I  Febniary;y7;24  Jamiaiy;  FUasiln 
ai-lhawrot  2  February;  NAD,  4  February  1985. 

279.  NAD.AFebnujyim. 

280.  NYT,  30  March;  VoP  (Baghdad),  30, 31  Match,  2  April  -  DR,  1, 3  April;  17, 27  April 

1985. 

281.  Al-Yawm  al-:^abi;  28  January;  NADA^  February  1985. 

282.  18  March  1983. 

283.  ft;  19  June.  30  July  1985. 

284.  NYT,  1  June  1985 

285.  Habash  quoted  on  R.  Monte  Carlo,  30  May;  Bassam  Abu  Sharif  to  al-Bayan^  1  June; 
Hahash  to  al-Qabas,  9  June  1985. 

286.  Abu  Musa  quoted  in  al-Sharq,  23  May;  PPSF  siatement  in  al-Nahar,26Mty  1983, 

287.  Al'Ra  'y  al-'Amm,  2  June;  AFP,  13  June;  al-Khalij.  15  June  1985. 

288.  Voice  of  the  Mountain,  18June  —  DR,  18June;  Syrian  TV,  18  June  — DR,  19  June  1983. 

289.  VoP  (Baghdad),  21  June  —  SWB,  24  June;  *Arafat  quoted  by  GNA.  26  June  —  DR,  27 
June  1985. 

290.  The  Fconomisi,  10  August  1985. 

291.  R.  Amman,  9  July  —  SWB,  1 1  July  1985. 

292.  KbalU  al-Watir  on  R.  Monte  Cario,  26  October  —  DR,  29  October  1984. 

293.  MENA,  18  November  -  DR,  19  November  1984. 

294.  R.  Amman.  24  November  —  DR,  28  November  1984. 

295.  27  November  1984. 

296.  See  texts,  SXruVm  FUminiyya,  November-December  1984,  pp  166-174. 

297.  Ibid,  p  169. 

298.  'Arafat  to  Monday  Mornin}^.  22-28  October  and  (il  TaJamun,  London,  27  Octobcr-2 
November;  KJialid  al-Hasan  to  al-Habah^  Tunis,  23  October  and  al-  Yawm^  5  November 
1984;  Salah  Khalaf  quoted  by  AraMa,  The  islamic  World  Review,  January  1983. 

299.  Al-Sayyad,  23  January  1985. 

300.  Ai-Ahram,  int  ed,  23  October  1985, 

301.  ENA,  26  November  —  DR,  27  November  1985. 
301  KUNA,23November  —  DR,  23  November  1983. 
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During  the  period  under  review,  the  basic  elements  that  had  defined  West  Bank  Strip 
politics  since  1967  remained  unchanged.  Because  the  territories  lacked  an  independent 
power  base,  their  political  activity  was  influenced  and,  indeed,  directed  by  Jordan  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel,  on  the 
other.  The  territories*complete  dependence  on  these  outside  actors  was  demonstrated 
by  the  local  reaction  to  the  increased  momentum  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
alter  the  Amman  convention  of  the  Palestine  National  Council  (PNC)  and  the 
Husayn- Arafat  agreement  of  February  1985.  Continually  abstaining  from  any  local 
initiative,  the  West  Bankers  believed  that  they  commanded  neither  the  power  nor  the 
mandate  to  assume  an  independent  role  in  future  peace  negotiations. 

The  emerging  political  alliance  between  Jordan  and  'Arafat's  branch  of  the  PLO  led 
to  a  realignment  of  their  pro-Hashemite  and  pro-Fath  followers  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  who  were  now  able  to  form  a  far  more  convenient  political  basis  for  cooperation, 
having  been  relieved  of  the  uncomfortable  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  two 
forces.  By  various  financial  and  administrative  means,  the  Jordanians  preserved  a 
measure  of  political  influence  on  the  West  Bank,  but  they  did  not  actively  undermine 
PLO  influence  in  the  area.  Their  restraint  thus  facilitated  the  consolidation  of  the 
local  coalition. 

Just  as  the  Jordanian-PLO  rt^prochement  was  reflected  in  the  new  political 
formations  of  the  West  Bank,  so  was  the  deepening  rift  within  the  PLO  itself.  The 
growing  controversies  between  'Arafat  and  the  more  radical  pro-Syrian  Palestinian 
factions  caused  a  similar  division  within  the  territories,  as  the  sympathizers  of  the 
Democratic  and  National  Alliances  (for  details,  see  chapter  on  the  Pl.O)  coalesced 
against  the  pro-'Arafat-Husayn  camp.  Though  more  influential  within  West  Bank 
universities  and  with  the  younger  generation  in  general,  the  radicals  carried 
considerably  less  weight  than  their  opponents  on  the  West  Bank  as  a  whole. 

Jordanian-PLO  cooperation  tended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  *Arafat 
loyalists,  as  the  much  weaker  pro-Jordanians  now  threw  their  lot  in  with  the  Path 
mainstream.  The  PLO  Chairman*^  personal  standing  and  prestige  were  consequently 
reinforced  significantly. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  under  survey,  viien  the  Joidanian-FLO  relationship 
began  to  show  signs  of  strain,  the  coalition  between  supportive  local  groups  began  to 
loose  its  internal  cohesion.  However,  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  February  1 985  Amman  agreement,  Husayn's  and  'Arafat's  followers  stood  firmly 
behind  the  PLO  leadership.  They  flatly  rejected  suggestion  that  the  West  Bank  or 
Gaza  serve  as  Palestinian  representation.  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Murphy's  attempts  in  this  direction  failed,  as  the  areas'  leaders,  including  those 
sympathetic  to  Husayn,  insisted  that  it  was  not  they  who  had  the  right  to  represent  the 
Palestinians,  but  the  PLO. 

Israel,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  trying  to  counter 'Arafat*^  rising  popularity  in  the 
territories.  The  civil  administration  tried  to  strengthen  the  more  moderate  droles, 
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appointiiig  Arab  mayors  to  replace  Israeli  officers  who  had  been  mimiiig  the  major 
Arab  towns  since  1982.  With  the  tadt  agreement  of  Jordan,  Zafir  al-Masri  was 
appointed  as  the  mayor  ofNablus  in  November  1985.  Possibly  the  timing  of  the  move 
reflected  the  weakening,  inside  and  outside  the  West  Bank,  of  the  Jordanian-PLO 

alliance. 

In  the  period  under  review,  the  IsraeH  authorities  were  compelled  to  contend  with 
expressions  of  growing  PLC  influence.  There  was  a  marked  escalation  in  the  various 
forms  of  armed  activity  against  Israelis  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza.  The  Israeli 
Army  reacted  firmly  with  punitive  measures  such  as  deportation  and  administrative 
detention;  both  were  responses  from  which  Israel  had  refrained  in  the  previous  years. 

TH£ISRA£U  GOV£RNM£NT  AND  IU£  LOCAL  POPULATION 
THE  SECinUTY  SITUATION 

The  security  situation  on  the  West  Bank  deteriorated  significantly  during  the  period 
under  review.  As  in  the  previous  year,  and  despite  the  introduction  of  stricter 

measures,  stone-throwing  and  minor  disruptions  were  a  common  occurrence.  Between 
April  1985  and  March  1 986,  in  the  Samaria  (northern  West  Bank)  region  alone,  1,121 
stonings  occurred;  136  roadblocks  were  erected;  and,  on  eighty-six  occasions,  tires 

were  set  on  fire.' 

Moreover,  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  home-made  petrol  bombs 
("Molotov  cocktails")  used  in  attacks  on  Israeli  vehicles.  In  Samaria  there  were  167 
such  incidents,  compared  with  133  in  the  previous  year.  Military  sources  claimed  that 
explosive  devices  were  often  fashioned  of  pipes  soldered  at  one  end  and  filled  with 
matchheads  instead  of  gunpowder.  Various  gadgets  were  used  for  detonators. 

The  level  and  ferocity  of  terrorist  attacks  against  Israeli  targets  intensified  radically, 
resulting  in  the  murder  of  twelve  civilians  and  soldiers  and  in  the  wounding  of  many 
others.  Many  were  victims  of  apparently  random  and  spontaneous  acts  of  shooting 
and  stabbing  in  the  streets  of  West  Bank  towns.  In  February  and  in  March  1985,  for 
example,  an  Israeli  reserve  soldier,  Corp.  Aharon  Avidar,  and  a  Jewish  settler, 
Zalman  Abulnik,  were  shot  dead  at  close  range  in  Ramallah's  central  town  market.  In 
August  an  Israeli  civilian,  Andrei  Aloush,  was  assassinated  while  shopping  in  Tulkarm. 
A  month  later,  another  soldier,  Abraham  Sorek,  was  stabbed  to  death  while  on  duty 
in  Hebron. 2  (For  a  detailed  list  of  all  incidents  involving  casualities,  see  chapter  on 
armed  operations.) 

Israeli  observers  and  officials  assessed  that  the  marked  increase  in  Arab  violence 
stemmed  from  several  internal  and  external  factors.  Ma'ariv  columnist,  Yosef  Zuriel, 
•igoed  that  it  reflected  socio-political  change,  Le.,  the  rise  of  a  new,  more  militant, 
generation  of  West  Bank  Palestinians  who  had  grown  up  under  Israeli  occupation 
and  had  gradually  developed  a  deep  hatred  for  the  Israelis  **as  Jews  and  people**.^ 

MiUtaiy  sources  claimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review  that  most 
attacks  were  the  private  initiatives  of  local  inhabitants  and  small  groups  unaffiliated 
with  the  Palestinian  organizations.^  Later  in  the  year,  however,  they  changed  their 
assessment  and  admitted  that  some  of  the  more  grave  incidents  had  been  orchestrated 
by  outside  PLO  military  centers. 

Security  experts  concluded  that  the  stepped-up  terror  activities  resulted  from 
conflict  witliin  the  PLO  and  from  the  decision,  adopted  during  the  seventeenth  PNC 
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session  (see  below),  to  intensify  the  armed  struggle  in  the  occupied  territories.  The 
transfer  of  PLO  headquarters  to  Amman  also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  terrorist 
acts,  and  the  violent  activity  of  Shi'i  Muslims  against  Israeli  targets  in  South  Lebanon 
seemed  to  influence  West  Bank  youth.  Israel's  deep  involvement  in  Lebanon,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  its  wide  mobilization  of  security  forces  there  caused  a  weakening  of 
intelligence  capabilities  in  the  territories.  The  release  of  nearly  600  convicted  PLO 
members  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  the  Ga/a  Strip,  following  the  May  1985  prisoners 
exchange  (for  details  see  chapter  on  Israel,  and  essay  on  armed  operations),  also  made 
its  mark  on  the  deteriorating  security  situation.^ 

Provocative  reactions  by  Jewish  settlers  played  a  major  role  in  the  rising  friction.  At 
the  Dtthaysha  refugee  camp,  situated  on  the  primary  Jerusalem-Hebron  highway,  the 
vehicles  of  Jewish  settlers  from  Gush  Etzion  and  the  Hebron  area  were  often  attacked, 
and  in  November  1 984  Rabbi  M  oshe  Levinger  began  a  prolonged  sit-in  in  front  of  the 
camp,  protesting  what  he  termed  the  lax  security  policy  in  the  territories.  His  presence 
in  front  of  the  camp,  which  lasted  until  mid-February  1985,  was  reported  to  have 
prompted  a  great  deal  of  stone-throwing  in  the  area.<^ 

In  February  1985,  following  a  shooting  attack  on  an  Egged  tour  bus  near  the 
settlement  of  Neve  Daniel,  in  which  two  persons  were  wounded  by  rille-fire,  settlers 
called  for  the  resignation  of  Defense  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin.  Frustrated  by  the 
inneffective  security  measures  taken  by  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  in  1984,  they 
demanded  a  far  harsher  policy  towards  Arab  stone-throwers,  including  stiff  prison 
sentences.  Hues  and  deportation.  They  voiced  oft-repeated  threats  that,  if  their 
demands  were  not  implemented,  they  would  have  no  other  choice  but  to  take  the  law 
into  theu:  own  hands.  In  any  case,  armed  settlers  actually  set  up  roadblocks  and 
disrupted  traffic  all  over  the  West  Bank.^ 

Outraged  by  the  release  of  Palestinian  security  prisoners  on  the  West  Bank  in  May 
1 985,  the  settlers  reacted  violently.  In  protest,  they  began  to  harass  villages  where  the 
freed  prisoners  were  living.  In  several  cases  they  fired  at  their  homes,  smashed  their 
w  indows,  demanded  that  they  leave  the  region  and  posted  notices  saying:  **Here  lives  a 
murderer".^ 

In  response  to  the  murder  of  an  IDF  soldier  in  Hebron,  early  in  September  1985, 
angry  Jewish  settlers  rampaged  through  the  town,  pamting  Stars  of  David  and 
slogans  such  as  **Death  to  the  terrorists*"  on  the  walls  and  smashing  the  windshields  of 
cars  owned  by  Arabs.  In  further  reaction  to  the  murder,  settlers  attempted  to  expand 
their  settlements  in  the  Tel  Rumayda  area  of  Hebron;  the  attempt  was  foiled  by  the 
Army.  The  settlers  also  reiterated  their  intention  to  send  their  own  armed  patrols 
through  Arab  towns  to  demonstrate  that  '*Jews  can  be  everywhere".' 

Throughout  the  year,  settlers  consistently  accused  the  Government  of  having  "slack 
security"'"  poUcies,  a  view  shared  by  those  Likud  Ministers  who  believed  that  the 
Arabs  were  attacking  because  the  Alignment  wished  to  halt  settlement  and  negotiate 
with  King  Husayn  over  the  future  of  the  West  Bank.  Advocating  a  tougher  line,  Likud 
members  Ariel  Sharon  and  Moshe  Arens,  who  had  both  served  as  Ministers  of 
Defense,  argued  that  the  incidents  stemmed  from  a  "kid-glove  policy".  Following  the 
assassmation  of  Avidar  and  Abulnik  in  Ramallah  in  February  1985,  they  called  for 
the  revival  of  setective  deportation  and  administrative  detention." 

Labor  party  functionaries  vdiemently  rejected  the  Ukud^b  claims,  pointing  to  the 
far  more  serious  turmoil  of  past  years,  when  the  Likud  was  in  power.  Opposing  the 
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mote  ladkal  rii^-wing  proposal.  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  nevertheless  sought 
to  address  the  settlers'concems.  He  reassured  them  that  the  IDF  would  protect  them 
against  Arab  vioienoe  hut  warned  them  not  to  carry  out  or  be  involved  in  vigilance 
activity.  Law  could  be  enforced  only  by  the  official  authorities,  he  emphasized. 

In  February  1985,  the  Cabinet  agreed  to  impose  harsher  measures  against 
instigators,  rioters  and  subversives.  Defense  Minister  Rabin  explained  that  no  basic 
policy  changes  were  contemplated  but  admitted  that,  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  policy  guidelines,  more  should  have  been  done.'^  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Army  began  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  the  military  units  sent  to  patrol 
troubled  spots  and  maintain  order  there.  In  addition,  the  defense  establishment 
investigated  methods  of  simplifying  the  administrative  procedures  for  deponing  Arab 
instigators.  Following  a  stone-throwing  incident  in  the  Duhaysha  camp,  early  in 
February,  the  Army  sealed  the  camp  off  in  a  night  raid,  and  detained  scores  of 
inhabitants  suspected  of  having  incited  the  prolonged  disturbances  in  the  area.'' 

A  stricter  line  was  adopted  towards  West  Bank  universities  as  well.  As  in  the  past, 
unrest  picvailed  in  all  of  tite  area'k  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  approach  of  the 
PNC  ccmvention  in  Amman  in  November  1984  catalyzed  the  violent  rivalries  between 
siq>porters  and  opponents  of  Yasir  *Arafat  and  clashes  ensued.  In  Bir  Zayt.  riots 
erupted  when  demonstrating  students  marched  through  the  streets,  erecting  barriers, 
setting  tires  on  fire  and  stoning  security  forces.  The  students  refused  to  disperse,  and, 
in  an  attempt  to  extricate  soldiers  trapped  by  the  crowd,  the  troops  opened  fire.  One 
student  died  and  six  other  people,  including  an  Israeli  officer,  were  wounded.'* 

University  authorities  later  claimed  that  the  gunfire  had  not  been  warranted,  that 
the  danger  faced  by  the  soldiers  was  not  so  great  as  to  justify  it.  The  Army  had  also 
delayed  a  vehicle  carrying  the  wounded  student,  and  this,  the  university  said,  may 
have  led  to  his  death.  Army  spokesmen,  however,  insisted  that  the  soldiers  had  been 
forced  to  shoot  to  save  thrir  lives.'' 

Despite  recommendations  by  senior  army  ofiioeis  that  the  university  be  temporarily 
dosed,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  declined  to  take  such  a  step,  presumably  hoping  to 
reduce  the  tension.  >^  (For  the  closing  of  West  Bank  universities  at  a  later  stage,  see 
below.) 

After  relative  calm  from  March- August  1985,  the  security  situation  deteriorated 
again.  Increased  murders  doubled  the  public's  pressure  on  the  Government  to  impose 
an  iron-fist  policy.  Right-wing  leaders  and  settlers'  activists  called  for  revenge,  urging 
the  authorities  to  immediately  implement  collective  punishment  and  expulsion.  On 
their  own  initiative,  settlers  began  to  conduct  vigilante  patrols. 

The  mounting  demand  resulted  in  a  cabinet  decision,  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
August  1985,  to  reactivate  a  series  of  more  stringent  punitive  measures,  including 
selective  deportationsand  administrative  arrests.  These  measures  existed  under  Israeli 
statutes,  but,  for  the  most  part,  had  not  been  used  since  the  early  1980s,  due  to  a  more 
liberalized  approach  and  because  of  legal  obstacles  and  appeals.'^ 

The  security  strategy  adopted  in  August  involved  the  following  activities: 
**inject[ing]...top-quality  troops  into  the  territories;  pin-point[ing]  action  against 
individuals  suspected  of  incitements  such  as  deportation  and  administrative  arrests; 
[taking]  action  agamsl  communities  where  it  [was]  felt  that  local  leaders  [were]  not 
doing  enough  to  curb. ..stone-throwing;  and  intensify[ing]  intelligence  effort[.sJ  to 
isolate  trouble-makers  and  prevent  terrorist  acts"."^  The  new  guidelines  were 
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unmediately  put  into  effect.  The  IDF  increased  its  presence  in  the  West  Bank, 
deploying  paratroopers  and  other  crack  units.  Soldiers  in  full  combat  gear  were 
positioned  in  markets,  densely  populated  areas  and  other  sensitive  locations. 

The  decision  to  deport  ''parsons  who  constitute[d]  a  security  risk"  was  first 
implemented  at  the  beginning  of  August  1985,  when  Khalil  Abu  Ziyyad,  a  senior  West 
Bank  Fath  leader,  was  served  with  an  expulsion  order.  According  to  the  army 
spokesman,  Abu  Ziyyad  had  long  been  involved  in  subversive  and  terrorist  activity. 
In  1970  he  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  ten  years.  After  his  release  in  1980,  he  had  been 
restricted  to  his  home,  but  had  purportedly  violated  the  order  and  engaged  in  hostile 
activity  until  the  present  time.  However,  the  deportation  order  was  cancelled  in  late 
August,  after  Abu  Ziyyad  voluntarily  agreed  to  leave  the  rpgionforathiee'^ear  exile. 
In  September,  the  Army  expelled  from  the  West  Bank  eighteen  convicted  prisonen 
who  had  been  released  in  the  May  prisoners'  exchange.**  Early  in  October  1985,  the 
IDF  deported  another  group  of  Palestinian  activists  from  the  northern  West  Bank: 
Amin  Maqbul,  a  Fath  leader  who  had  coordinated  sabotage  operations;  Walid 
Nazzal,  a  senior  functionary  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PDFLP)  in  the  Jcnin  area;  and  Bahjat  al-Jayusi,  a  Fath  activist.  Later  in 
that  month  deportation  orders  were  issued  for  another  group  of  Palestinians  who  had 
allegedly  been  engaged  in  hostile  and  subversive  actions  on  behalf  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  and  the  PDFLP:  'Ali  Abu  Hilal,  Dr 
*Azmi  Shu'aybi,  Hasan  Faragi  and  Zaki  Istatiyya.  The  four  subsequently  appealed  to 
a  military  review  board  and  later  petitioned  the  High  Court,  which  stayed  the 
expulsion.^ 

The  use  of  administrative  detention  enabled  the  authorities  to  hold  suspected 
subversives  without  trial  for  a  period  of  up  to  six  months.  Despite  strong  criticism 
from  the  US  Department  of  State,  the  Government  implemented  administrative 
detention  in  August  198S,  when  four  al-Najah  university  students  were  placed  under 
arrest.  Army  spokesmoi  allied  that  they  had  headed  student  factions  aligned  with 
various  Palestinian  organizations.  The  number  of  administrative  detainees  increased 
significantly  towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  review. 2' 

The  introduction  of  a  stiffer  security  policy  resulted  in  a  substantial  decline  in 
hostile  activity  on  the  West  Bank.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  no  major  incidents  were 
registered. 

SOaO-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

In  response  to  continued  pressure  from  the  American  Administration,  Israel, 
throughout  1984-85,  reiterated  its  commitment  to  the  mnch-talkedH>f  principle  of 

"improving  the  quality  of  life"  in  the  territories.  On  his  first  official  visit  to  the  US  in 
November  1984,  Prime  Minister  Peres  discussed  the  issue  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz.  Prior  to  the  visit,  the  Israeli  Government  announced  that  several 
"goodwill  gestures"  towards  the  Arab  population  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  were 
being  considered.  These  included,  inter  alia,  rela.xal  ion  of  censorship,  development  of 
industrial  infrastructures  and  establishing  a  local  bank. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  more  hberalized  policy  prompted  by  Shmuel  Goren, 
newly  appointed  Coordinator  of  Government  Activities  in  the  Territories,  the 
authorities  encouraged  several  projects  designed  to  ease  the  Hfe  of  the  local  population 
and  win  some  degree  of  trust.  Thus,  for  example,  the  civil  administration  approved 
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variotis  welfare  and  eoonomic  inrojects,  such  as  the  buiktiiig  of  sewage  networks  in 
Qalqilya  and  Jenin,  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  new  hospitab»  the 

introduction  of  interaational  direct-dialing  phone  lines,  the  opening  of  new 
commercial  marfcetsandthe  linking  of  Jenin  to  the  national  electricity  grid.  Proposals 
to  establish  a  juice-making  plant,  a  pharmaceutical  factory  and  other  projects  in  Gaza 
and  the  West  Bank  were  also  approved.  The  Defense  Ministry,  however,  turned  down 
a  request  to  establish  a  cement  factory  south  of  Hebron  because  it  thought  it  would 
not  be  economically  viable  and  would  compete  with  Israeli  and  Jordanian  enterprises. 
The  number  of  books  banned  by  the  censor  was  substantially  reduced,  as  promised, 
from  1,300  to  SOO." 

Most  efforts  were  directed  at  improving  the  monetary  situation  in  the  territories. 
The  Government  reversed  its  former  attitude  towards  American-sponsored  attempts 
to  enlarge  financial  investments  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza.  Assistance  was  thus 
provided  to  the  American  Jewish-Arab  "Business  Group  for  Middle  East  Peace  and 

Development**,  which  in  January  1 985 conducted  a  survey  of  health  needs  on  the  West 
Bank.2^  The  authorities  also  partially  removed  the  restrictions  on  foreign  Arab  loans 
and  grants  received  by  municipalities  and  other  local  institutions.  In  November  1984, 
for  instance,  Defense  Minister  Rabin  authorized  the  Bethlehem munidpaUty  to  bring 
in  a  $700,000  Saudi  donation  for  development  projects. 

Israel  also  relaxed  its  control  on  the  flow  of  Jordanian  government  funds  into  the 
area.  In  December  1984,  Shmuel  Goren  announced  that  nine  local  authorities  would 
be  permitted  to  bring  in  some  S2.5m  (on  the  financial  aid  of  the  joint  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  Committee,  see  below).  At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  money  allowed 
to  be  brought  In  by  Palestinians  crossing  the  bridges  of  the  Jordan  river  was  raised  to 
$5,000.  In  May  1985,  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  currency  were  totally 
cancelled,  on  condition  that  each  possessor  dedare  that  the  funds  did  not  origmate 
from  PLO  sources.  Afterwards,  a  daily  average  of  approximately  $lm  reached  the 
area.^ 

The  issue  of  establishing  a  commercial  Arab  bank  on  the  West  Bank  drew  much  of 
the  Government's  attention.  The  initiative  came  from  a  group  of  Nablus  businessmen 
and  investors,  headed  by  Zafir  al-Masri,  chairman  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Promoting  the  project,  however,  largely  depended  on  Israeli-Jordanian  under- 
standing. In  November  1984,  Defense  Minister  Rabin  announced  that  Israel  agreed  in 
principle  to  grant  permission  to  the  Arab  entrepreneurs  to  open  a  bank.  He  stressed, 
however,  that  it  would  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Inspector  of  Banks  at 
the  Central  Bank  of  IsraeL  The  projected  bank  would  be  able  to  conduct  business  with 
Arab  correspondents,  he  said,  but  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  outside  partners  as 
ibarehoUers.  Rabin  teter  dariiled  that  Israel  would  strongly  rcgect  any  attempt  to  use 
the  bank  as  a  facade  for  outside  financial  activity,  referring  mainly  to  possible  PLO 
interference.^^ 

In  May  1985,  Zafir  al-Masri  was  given  the  formal  authorization  to  open  the  bank, 
but  it  did  not  open  until  the  end  of  the  year  The  main  difficulties  stemmed  from 
Jordan's  opposition  to  strict  supervision  by  the  Bank  of  Israel.  Amman's  reserv  ations 
also  reflected  behind-the-scenes  concerns  of  Jordanian  bankers  and  fmancial  firms 
who  feared  that  the  new  bank  would  damage  their  own  interests.-^ 

Despite  repeated  statements  by  officials  of  the  civil  administration  on  improving 
the  standard  of  living,  the  steps  surveyed  above  had  little  effect  on  the  area'b  economy. 
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Israeli  officials  admitted  that  it  was  not  in  the  Government's  interest  to  further  a 
parallel  economic  system  which  would  ultimately  compete  with  and  endanger  IsraeU 
industry  and  commerce.  Reluctance  to  promote  the  West  Bank  economy  also,  and 
perhaps  mainly,  stemmed  from  strong  opposition  by  the  right-wing  component  of  the 
Israeli  Cabinet.  The  plan  of  developing  the  administered  territories  provoked  an 
angry  reaction  among  Likud  members  who  were  suspicious  that  such  a  trend  would 
give  rise  to  an  initial  stage  in  a  Palestinian  nation-building.^ 

West  Bankets  themselves,  apart  from  the  group  of  Nablus  entrepieneurs,  expressed 
skeptical  views  regarding  the  scheme.  In  a  symposium  held  in  February  1985  at 
al-Najah  University,  speakers  representing  pro-PLO  factions  in  the  area  contended 
that  the  development  projects,  as  perceived  Israel  and  the  US,  must  be  rejected;  the 
Labor-Likud  Government  tried  to  prove,  it  was  argued  that  the  Palestinian  problem 
was  merely  an  economic  issue,  disregarding  its  political-national  dimension.^' 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  ARAB  MAYORS 

While  little  progress  was  registered  in  the  economic  sphere,  greater  success  was 
achieved  in  the  civil  administration's  attempts  to  widen  the  dialogue  with  the  local 
political  leadership.  Its  annual  report  was  released  at  the  end  of  1984.  In  the  report  Col 
Freddy  Zakh,  temporarily  acting  in  place  of  Brig  Shlomo  Ilya  as  head  of  the 
administration,  recorded  with  satisfaction  that  the  lengthy  boycott  of  the  Israeli 
authorities  by  local  Arab  municipalities  and  institutions  had  ended.  The  Tulkarm 
municipal  council,  with  the  veteran  FLO  supporter  Hilmi  Hanun  as  mayor,  was  the 
last  to  conclude  this  prolonged  process.^  Shmuel  Goren  asserted  on  several  occasions 
that  there  had  been  noted  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  to  talk 
to  civil  administration  officials.  He  added  that,  with  some  reservations,  the  local 
population  was  "willing  to  believe  [the  Israelis]  more,  trust  [themj  and  accept  [their] 
help  to  an  extent  unkiiown  three  years  [earlier]"  ^' 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  reach  an  understanding  w  ith  those  Arabs  who  would 
replace  Israeli  civil  servants  and  officers  serving  as  acting  mayors  in  the  four  large 
West  Bank  towns  of  Nablus,  Ramallah,  Hebron  and  al-Bira.  (For  the  deposition  of 
the  Atab  mayors  in  1 982 see  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  iMECS\  1 98 1 -82,  pp 
362-65).  Israel  insisted,  however,  on  candidates  with  suitable  qualifications,  who 
would  concern  themselves  oidy  with  municipal  affairs.  The  Defense  Ministry 
categorically  ruled  out  reinstating  the  deposed  Arab  mayors.  Though  favoring  the 
appointment  of  mayors  representing  the  local  population,  Israel  maintained  its 
opposition  to  the  notion  of  holding  new  municipal  elections  on  the  West  Bank.  (For 
details  on  the  elections  last  held  in  April  1976,  see  MFCS  \916-71,  pp  209,  21 1,  216). 

In  December  1984,  the  High  Court  rejected  an  appeal  made  tor  new  elections  by 
members  of  the  dissolved  city  council  of  Dura.  The  court  accepted  the  Slate  Attorney's 
argument  that  such  elections  would  have  been  exploited  by  the  Palestinian 
organizations  for  "establishing  a  dangerous  and  subversive  entity"  and  would  have 
"encourage[d]  active  resistance  to  IDF  rule'^.^^  While  adhering  to  the  official  policy 
guidelines  that  elections  would  result  in  further  radicalization,  the  dvil  administration 
doubled  its  efforts  to  persuade  moderate  political  figures  to  run  for  the  position  of 
mayor.  Because  no  potential  candidate  was  willing  to  do  so  without  Jordanian 
approval,  mdirect  negotiations  through  West  Bank  intermediaries  were  conducted 
with  the  Jordanian  authorities,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent.  Jordan,  however. 
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infilled  that  Anb  mayon  be  appointed  not  only  in  the  four  major  towns  but  also  in 
another  six  townshtpe  whose  Arab  mayors  had  been  removed.  Israel  rejected  the 

Jordanian  demand,  and,  thereafter,  the  joint  consultations  reached  a  dead  end.^ 

In  September  198S  the  situation  changed  dramatically.  Zafir  al-Masri,  chairman  of 
the  Nablus  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  deputy  mayor  of  the  deposed  city  council, 
announced  that  the  Chamber,  under  his  chairmanship,  was  prepared  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  city's  municipaUty.  In  late  November  the  civil  administration 
approved  his  request  to  replace  the  Israeli  army  officer  who  had  been  running  the  city 
since  Bassam  Shak'a  had  been  removed  in  1982.  The  breakthrough  had  come  only 
after  Jordan  had  agreed  to  an  Israeli  proposal  that  three  other  West  Bank  personalities 
would  be  gradually  reinstated  in  the  towns  of  Ramailah,  al-Bira  and  Hebron  and  after 
the  Joint  Palestinian-Jordanian  Committee  had  given  its  tacit  approval  On  26 
November  al-Matri  was  officially  appointed  as  mayor  of  Nablus,  and  the  members  of 
the  dty^  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  serve  as  councillors. 

Al-Masri,  aged  forty-four,  a  successful  tMisinessman,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  families  of  Nablus.  His  uncle  Hqj  Ma*zuz  al-Masri 
had  been  the  mayor  of  Nablus  from  1972-76.  Two  other  relatives  of  his  held,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  high-ranking  positions  in  the  Jordanian  establishment:  his 
nephew,  Tahir  al-Masri.  served  as  Jordan's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  uncle 
Hikmat  al-Masri,  as  the  West  Bank  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  Foreign  observers  described 
the  newly  appointed,  pro-Jordanian  mayor  as  the  "archetype  of  a  new  generation  of 
pragmatic  and  strong-minded  Palestinians".  His  straightforward  and  down-to-earth 
realism  stood ,  according  to  these  sources,  "in  sharp  contrast  to  the  excited  rhetoric  of 
campus  activists".^ 

Commentators  in  Israel  and  abroad  attached  great  political  significance  to  Zafir 
al-Masri*s  appointment  The  move  was  mterpreted  as  part  of  Israel'k  effort  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  territories.  It  was  also  regarded  as  an  attenqpt  to  induce  Jordan 
and  Palestinians  V"*'*fl"M  with  the  FLO  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  The 
implications  of  the  appointment,  assessed  the  London  Guardian^  extended  weU 
beyond  the  context  of  Nablus.  If  the  Israeli  Government  succeeded,  the  paperfurther 
argued,  the  maneuver  could  undo  the  PLO'k  control  and  counter-balance  its  influence 
on  the  West  Bank/"' 

Al-Masri's  takeover  caused  deep  division  in  Nablus.  His  main  rivals,  former  mayor 
Bassam  Shak*a,  the  leftist  faction  of  the  West  Bank  trade  unions  and  the  local 
Communists  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  against  him.  They  called  him  a  traitor  and 
described  his  move  as  a  capitulation  to  the  Israelis.  The  critics  insisted  that  Israel's 
intention  was  to  force  the  civil  administration  upon  the  inhabitants  and  impose 
autonomy,  under  the  cover  of ''supply  ing  civil  services**.  They  claimed  that  the  act  was 
all  part  of  an  anti-PLO  offensive  by  the  "combined  forces  of  Zionism,  Imperialism 
and  Arab  reaction**.^ 

In  response,  al-Masri  vehemently  refuted  charges  that  he  was  collaborating  with 
the  Israeli  authorities.  **The  initiative  came  from  the  town**,  he  maintained,  "and  we 
have  been  working  together.  Those  who  are  against  us,  are  against  the  majority 
will".'^  He  took  pains  to  minimize  the  political  impact  of  his  move,  stressing  on 
several  occasions  that  the  main  purpose  of  his  takeover  was  "to  get  the  Israelis  out  of 
office"  and  to  hold  municipal  elections  after  a  transitional  period  of  one  year.^**  He 
also  dismissed  accusations  that  his  appointment  served  as  a  prelude  to  a  unilateral 
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autonomy.  An  Arab  mayor,  al-Masri  argued,  was  better  than  an  Israeli  soldier.  He 
contended  that  essential  municipal  services  had  deteriorated  continuously.  "As  long 
as  Palestinians  were  unable  to  bring  an  end  to  the  occupation",  he  added,  "they  should 
at  least  try  to  make  life  bearable".  He  emphasized  that  the  electricity  plant  at  Nablus 
was  run-down,  that  water  services  had  worsened,  that  businesses  had  stopped  growing 
under  Israeli  administration  and  that  the  strikes  of  hundreds  ol  municipal  employees 
since  1982  had  compounded  unemployment.^^ 

Zafir  al-Masri  took  office  on  19  December  1985.  Two  and  a  half  months  later,  on  2 
Maich  1986.  he  was  assassinated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Nablus  city  hall.  The  main 
Palestinian  rejectionist  groups  claimed  responsibility  for  the  Idlling,  saying  that  the 
death  sentence  had  been  carried  out  against  al-Masri  for  having  dealt  with  the 
**Zioiiist-Jordanian  plan  aimed  at  liquidating  the  Palestinian  cause**.^ 

LOCAL  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

REACTION  TO  THE  CONVENTION 

OF  THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

The  meeting  held  between  the  "Democratic  Alliance"  and  the  pro-'Arafal  Fath  in 
Aden  in  June  1984  had  raised  hopes  on  the  West  Bank  for  a  major  breakthrough  in 
consolidating  a  unified  Palestinian  stance.  (For  details  see  Jl/£CiS  1983-84,  pp  2S4-5S.) 
However,  when  the  conflicting  parties  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  about  convening 
the  PNC,  a  general  decline  in  morale  was  noticeable  in  the  area.  The  unresolved 
inter-Palestinian  rivalries  resulted  in  a  growing  frustration  and  disillusionment.  More 
and  more  local  leaders  felt  that  the  Palestinian  cause  had  been  set  back  considerably. 
The  deepening  split  in  Palestinian  ranks  outside  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  was  well 
reflected  inside  the  territories.  In  the  previous  year,  confessed  Da'ud  Kuttab  in 
al-Fajr,  the  struggle  between  nationalists  on  the  West  Bank  had  been  more  intense 
than  the  one  conducted  against  the  occupation.  Appealing  to  the  FLO  leadership,  he 
said,  "You  made  it  easier  for  us  by  demanding  our  factional  loyalty  rather  than  by 
challenging  us  to  offer  more  effective  resistance  through  unity"."' 

News  of  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  seventeenth  PNC  conference,  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Amman  in  November  1984,  again  led  to  growing  anticipations*  West  Bank 
members  of  the  PNC,  who  had  hoped  to  participate  in  the  convention,  were  soon 
disappointed  when  the  Defense  Ministry  annotmoed  that  no  residents  would  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  meeting.4niie  military 
authorities  thus  invoked  past  regulations  banning  any  formal  contact  between 
Palestinian  personalities  in  the  territories  and  the  PLO's  official  leadership. 

The  PNC  convention  attracted  the  attention  of  all  political  circles  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza.'*'  As  was  expected,  the  meeting  drew  mixed  reactions  and  caused  deep 
controversies  and  mounting  antagonism  among  a  majority  of  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
leaders,  supporters  of  King  Husayn  and  '.Arafat,  and  a  minority  of  left-wingers  and 
pro-Syrians  who  had  sided  with  the  "Democratic  Alliance",  in  the  East  Jerusalem 
Arab  media,  a  newspaper  war  broke  into  an  open  conflict,  each  camp  accusing  the 
other  of  treason.  University  students  at  Bir  Zayt  and  Bethlehem,  both  followers  and 
opponents  of  *Arafat,  held  separate  rallies  to  express  their  views. 

Those  groups  opposed  to  the  holding  of  the  PNC  in  Amman  were  composed  of 
radical  figures,  mostly  former  members  of  the  outlawed  National  Guidance  Council 
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(NGC)  such  as  Banam  Shalc*a,  Ibrahim  Tawil  —  the  deposed  mayor  of  al-Bira, 
Wahid  Hamdallah  —  the  deposed  mayor  of  * Anabta,  Samiha  Khalil  —  head  of  the 
West  Bank  Women*s  Association,  and  Bashir  Barghuthi  —  the  Communist  editor  of 
al-Tali'a.  They  staunchly  rejected  the  Amman  convention  on  legal  grounds,  arguing 
that  the  1984  Aden  and  Algiers  resolutions  stipulated  that  the  PNC  could  convene 
only  after  an  overall  agreement  between  all  the  fragmented  PLO  factions  had  been 
achieved.  The  group  further  accused  the  Path  leadership  of  surrendering  and  of 
"rightist  deviation"  designed  to  promote  American  interests,  and  first  and  foremost, 
the  Reagan  Plan.  Barghuthi,  for  example,  voicing  the  Soviet  line  and  language, 
expgeied  the  fear  that  Arab  reactionaries  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  proceed 
with  their  conspiracies  in  the  spirit  of  the  Camp  David  Accoids.^ 

The  circles  associated  with  the  **Democratic  AUiance**  challenged  Yasir  *Arafat 
personally,  stron^y  denouncing  his  persistent  efforts  to  convene  the  PNC  They 
voiced  the  oft-repeated  argument  that  such  an  act  would  only  formalize  the  PLO^ 
already  deepened  split  and  weaken  its  overall  struggle.  The  Amman  meeting  was  a 
Fath  rally  and  not  a  PLO  gathering,  they  claimed.^^ 

The  groups  simultaneously  criticized  the  extensive  Jordanian  involvement  in 
Palestinian  affairs,  expressing  the  Left's  long  standing  distrust  and  outright  hatred  of 
the  Jordanian  regime.  Convening  the  PNC  under  King  Husayn's  patronage,  remarked 
a  former  NGC  member,  was  an  act  that  was  PLO  in  title  but  Jordanian  in  content. 
Husayn's  "surrcndcrist  initiative"''^  and  his  call  for  the  principle  of  "land  in  return  for 
peace",  were  staunchly  rejected.  The  pro-Syrian  West  Bank  factions  ridiculed  his 
declaration  that  the  Palestinians  were  'Yree**  to  choose  between  accepting  the  joint 
Palesttman-Joidanian  peace  proposals  or  turn  them  down.  The  King's  disguised  aim, 
they  contested,  was  to  undermine  the  PLO^  exclusive  status  as  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Pakstmian  people.  Jordan'k  efforts  to  strengthen  coordination  with  the  PLO, 
rfQtnpH  Ibrahim  Daqqaq,  Chairman  of  the  West  Bank  Engineers'  Association  and  a 
known  radical,  stood  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  Aden  and  Algiers  resolutions  and 
were  therefore  totally  unacceptable.*''  The  anti-'Arafat  groupings  repeated  the 
demands  raised  in  Damascus  by  the  Democratic  and  National  Alliances  to  invalidate 
the  seventeenth  PNC  decisions  and  recognize  the  Fath  rebels,  under  the  leadership  of 
Abu  Musa,  as  a  legitimate  faction  of  the  PLO.^ 

*Arafat's  followers  and  the  pro-Jordanian  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  elements,  on 
the  other  hand,  welcomed  the  Amman  convention  wholeheartedly.  These  quarters 
wnewell  prepared  and  receptive  to  the  new  development  The  Jordanian-Palestinian 
cohesion  was  perceived  as  a  natural  continuation  of  the  Husayn- Arafat  meeting  of 
February  1984  and  was  immediately  approved.  The  closer  cooperation  between  the 
two  sides  enabled  their  followers  in  the  territories  to  present  a  more  unified  stand  and 
put  aside  past  rivalries. 

The  West  Bank-Gaza  Husayn-' Arafat  camp  was  now  filled  with  hopes  for  a  new 
comprehensive  Palestinian  strategy  which  would  be  "the  misery  of  occupation".'*' 
Speakers  for  the  Fath-supporting  factions  repeatedly  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for 
wide  national  unity,  which,  according  to  al-Sha'h,  meant  ending  the  paralysis  and 
fragmentation  in  the  legitimate  Palestinian  institutions.  The  national  interest,  the 
East  Jerusalem  paper  held,  called  for  maintaining  independent  Palestinian  decision- 
making and  protecting  it  from  attempts  to  impose  hegemony,  tutelage  and  containment.^ 

The  PNC  convention,  it  was  further  argued,  was  ^>parently  the  only  method  that 
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oouU  preserve  the  PLO.  Whereas  Fathli  more  moderate  approach  was  warmly 
applauded,  Syrian  rejectionist  stance  was  vehemently  condemned.  Palestinian 
leadership,  wrote  the  al-Sha'b  columnist,  had  welcomed  all  initiatives  for  the  sake  of 
normalizing  Palestinian-Syrian  relations,  in  a  genuine  attempt  to  enable  the  "National 
Alliance"  to  renew  the  dialogue  with  the  PLO  mainstream.  Syrian  intransigence, 
however,  the  newspaper  maintained,  had  foiled  all  these  efforts.*'  Syria  was  criticized 
in  the  strongest  language  for  having  aimed  at  weakening  the  Fath  faction  and 
diminished  its  power  so  that  it  could  seize  total  control  of  the  PLO. 

West  Bank  pro-Hashemite  quarters  rallied  behind  King  Husayn*s  address  to  the 
PNC,  but  theyfelt  it  necessary  to  publicly  stress  that  the  Joidanian  Monarch  had  not 
trkd  to  undermine  the  PLOli  indqjendent  representative  status.  They  said  that 
fuUy  adhered  to  the  principle  of  joint  efforts  to  convene  an  international  conference 
with  the  paitidpatioa  of  all  parties  concerned,  including  the  PLO. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  concluding  resolutions  adopted  by  the  seventeenth  PNC 
session  bore  no  new  message  and  had,  in  fact,  merely  reiterated  past  decisions, 
followers  of  Husayn  and  'Arafat  expressed  notable  optimism.  In  the  past,  explained  a 
foreign  observer,  Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territories  had  equated  the  PLO  with 
"no  settlement"  and  Jordan  with  "settlement",  but  after  the  convention  in  Amman, 
the  PLO  and  the  idea  of  settlement  had  converged.  A  similar  view  was  held  by  Hilmi 
Hanun,  the  pro-PLO  mayor  of  Tulkarm,  who  praised  the  "responsible  resolution" of 
the  PNC,  which,  he  assessed,  helped  preserve  the  PLO's  uniiy.'* 

King  Husaynli  visit  to  Cairo  immediate^  after  liie  PNC  eonvention  raised  Weit 
Bank  anticipations  for  greater  Egyptian  invohement  m  the  peace  process.  Publie 
opinion  was  now  in  favor,  more  than  at  any  thne  in  the  past,  of  Egypfk  return  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Arab  nation.  Moreover,  there  was  a  perceptible  willingness  to  consider  its 
role  as  a  possible  mediator  in  the  ME  political  deadlock.  Egypt's  interest  in  the 
Palestinian  cause,  al-Quds  stated,  had  not  subsided,  and  Cairo  was  ready  to  exert 
further  efforts  and  offer  more  sacrifices  for  that  cause.  President  Mubarak,  the 
newspaper  asserted,  was  the  right  personality  to  convey  the  PLO  point  of  view  to  the 
Americans  and,  ultimately,  to  the  Israelis.  Al-Quds  reiterated  previous  calls  for 
strengthened  coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  Egyptians,  Jordanians  and 
Palestinians.  "We  hope",  the  paper  said,  "that  the  Husayn-Mubarak  meeting  would 
bethebeginningofa  move  hi  which  the  PLO  would  participate,  in  order  to  attain  the 
Palestinian  people's  objectives  and  aspirations**.^ 

The  highly  optimistic  mood  which  prevailed  on  the  West  Bank  early  in  December 
1984  suffered  a  severe  blow  when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Pahd  Qawasimi  was 
murdered.  Qawasimi  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Hebron  in  the  1976  municipal 
elections,  heading  the  "National  Bloc"  of  PLO  supporters  which  had  defeated  Shaykh 
Muhammad  'Ali  al-Ja'bari,  the  city's  habitual  mayor.  In  1978  Qawasimi  joined  the 
NGC  but  was  considered  a  relatively  moderate  member  (see  MFCS  1978-79,  p  322). 
Following  the  May  1980  attack  on  settlers  at  Beit  Hadassah  in  Hebron  (see  MECS 
1979-80,  pp  279-8 1),  Qawasimi  had  been  expelled  from  the  West  Bank,  together  with 
Muhammad  Milhim,  the  mayor  of  Halhul.  Both  were  elected  to  the  PLO's  fourteen- 
man  Executive  Committee  in  the  November  1984  PNC  session,  and  Qawasimi  was 
named  head  of  the  department  in  charge  of  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  affairs.  His 
appointment  had  been  regarded  as  part  of 'Arafatls  efforts  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  supporting  his  growing  rapprochement  with  Jordan.^ 
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West  Bank  political  groupings  were  unanimous  in  sharp  condemnation  of  the 
assassination.  Dozens  of  obituaries  and  tributes  were  published  in  the  East  Jerusalem 
Press.  "Those  who  aimed  their  cowardly,  treasonous  bullets  at  Qawasimi".  al-Fajr 
commented,  "wanted  to  assassinate  the  Palestinian  revolution's  independent 
decision-making;  the  silencer  which  the  agent  traitor  used  will  not  be  able  to  silence 
the  Palestinian  revolution"."  The  real  target  of  the  murder,  other  press  commentaries 
assessed,  was  "the  heart  ot  [the  Palestinian]  cause,  as  it  was  aimed  at  deepening  and 
perpetuating  internal  Palestinian  strife**.^^ 

Factions  silling  with  the  FLO  mainstream  held  Syria  responsible.  The  Syrians, 
al-Shttb  wrote,  after  having  failed  to  prevent  the  FNC  convention,  had  resorted  to  the 
path  of  political  murders.  Syrian  agents,  added  al-Fajr,  stood  behind  the  attack  in  a 
conspiracy  aimed  at  liquidating  the  Palestinian  people." 

THE  11  FEBRUARY  AMMAN  ACCORD 

After  the  PNC  meeting  in  late  November  1984,  the  coordination  between  West  Bank 
pro-Jordanians  and  the  followers  of  the  Path  mainstream  grew  markedly  stronger. 
The  tightening  relations  between  the  Jordanian  regime  and  the  PLO  provided  their 
loyalists  with  a  common  cause  and  eliminated  the  question  of  whom  to  choose.  The 
enhanced  ties  were  well  illustrated  by  the  massive  support  expressed  for  the  long- 
anticipated  Husayn-* Arafat  accord,  signed  in  Amman  on  11  February  1985.  (For 
details  see  chapter  on  Jordan  and  essay  on  the  FLO.) 

The  followers  of  Husayn  and  *Araf at  enthusiastically  supported  the  vague  principle 
of 'land  in  retumfor  peace**  and  the  callfor  the  formation  of  aconfederation  between 
the  East  and  the  West  Banks  after  an  Israeli  withdrawal.  Pro-Hashemite  and  pro- 
'Arafat  personalities  alike  welcomed  the  agreement  as  an  ^'historic  step** and  a  **gieat 
achievement".  Mayor  Elias  Freij,  for  instance,  voiced  full  support,  hoping  that  the 
Israeli  Government  would  react  favorably.  "We  have  been  waiting  for  this  for  a  long 
time",  he  said.  ''It  is  a  breakthrough,  a  move  which  would  reactivate  the  peace 
process. 

Hana  Siniora,  a  PLO  loyalist  known  for  his  more  moderate  views,  openly  defended 
'Arafat's  Jordan-oriented  policies.  The  PLO  Chairman,  he  said  in  response  to  attacks 
from  the  Left,  had  not  replaced  Syrian  control  with  Jordanian  tutelage,  as  had  been 
alleged;  on  the  contrary,  'Arafat  had  reafiflrmed  Palestinian  sovereignty.  Both  sides, 
Siniora  maintained,  had  conceded:  'Arafat  had  accepted  the  "Land  in  return  for 
peace"  principle  and  the  King  had  expressed  growing  undeistanding  of  the  FLOli 
reservations  regardin  UN  Resolution  242.  Those  who  claimed,  Siniora  further 
asserted,  that  the  PLO  had  relinquished  its  role  as  sole  Palestinian  representative, 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  actual  fact,  Jordan  withdrew  from  King  Husayn  s  1972 
Federation  Plan.  In  practical  terms,  Siniora  suggested  strengthening  the  lies  between 
the  two  sides  and  recognizing  the  PNC  as  the  legislative  authority  for  the  West  Bank 
until  free  elections  could  be  held  there. He  also  added  that  the  Amman  Accord  was  a 
trial  balloon  for  the  international  community  and  required  the  US  to  "open  a  direct 
line  to  the  FLO  and  recognize  it**.«»  Al-Sha'b  similarly  suted  that  the  FLO  was 
committed  to  the  concept  of  an  international  conference  as  the  only  acceptable 
framework  for  a  lasting  solution  to  the  ME  conflict*^ 

A  much  cooler  reaction  to  the  Amman  Accord  came  from  the  pro-Syrian  and 
left-wing  circles  on  the  West  Bank.  The  agreement,  according  to  Bassam  Shak'a,  held 
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notbing  for  the  Palestinian  cause,  created  more  problems  for  and  encouraged  splits  in 
the  Arab  world .  He  added  tbat  it  was  the  product  of  the  divisions  in  Palestinian  ranks, 
giving  Israel  "a  chance  to  continue  the  policy  of  settlement  and  annexation".*^ 
Al-Mithaq.  the  major  West  Bank  voice  for  the  radical  Left,  surveyed  the  "grave 
development"  resulting  from  the  Amman  agreement,  i.e.,  "joining  the  liquidatory 
solutions  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  region  and  link  it  to  Imperialism".  The  paper 
said  that  by  signing  an  agrecmcni  w  ith  Husayn,  the  Arab  reactionaries  and  Palestinian 
Rightists  had  tried  to  cover  up  the  tailure  of  the  US  Imperialists  in  Lebanon. Fath  s 
opponents  made  a  vociferous  personal  attack  on  *Arafat  alleging  that  he  had  sold 
himself  to  the  Americans  and  was  preparing  the  ground  for  a  "surrenderist  solution**. 
AUMithaq  continued,  claiming  that  the  PLO  Chairman*^  policy  was  **deviationist 
and  capitulationist**  and  was  based  on  the  Reagan  Plan  and  Resolution  242.^ 

The  Palestine  National  Salvation  Front,  established  in  Damascus  in  late  Maich 
1985  as  an  umbrella  organization  of  all  PLO  rejectionist  groups,  gained  the  immediate 
supportof  their  West  Bank  loyalists.  Nationalist  figures  such  as  Ma'munal-Sayyid, 
the  former  editor  of  al-Fajr,  Khalil  Khayr  and  lawyer  Bashir  al-Khuri  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  newly-formed  body,  which,  they  anticipated,  would  firmly 
confront  the  "rightist  sell-out"  and  restore  the  PLO's  anti-imperialist  and  anti- 
reactionary  identity.  Bassam  Shak'a  assessed  that,  to  counteract  the  Amman  Accord 
the  Front  was  necessary  as  a  vital  means  of  reunifying  the  PLO,  protecting  it  and 
promoting  it  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people.  He  added 
that  the  existence  of  the  Front  gave  needed  resistance  to  the  Israeli  occupation  and 
called  for  the  immediate  return  to  ''serious  revolutionary  work,  in  order  to  confront 
moves  by  some  capitulationist  figures  in  the  occupied  territories  and  foil  the  moves  for 
negotiation  with  Uie  US**.^ 

AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  AND 

THE  JORDANIAN-PALESTINIAN  DELEGATION 

The  unified  stand  of  pro-Jordanian  moderates  and  PLO  circles  loyal  to  'Arafat,  which 
was  further  consolidated  after  the  signing  of  the  Amman  Accord,  was  fully 
demonstrated  in  April  1985,  when  thirty  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  leaders  met  twice 
in  Jerusalem  with  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Murphy.  Among  the 
participants  were  Rashshad  al-Shawa,  the  deposed  mayor  of  Oaza;  Elias  Freij, 
Hikmat  al-Masri,  Anwar  al-Khatib,  Anwar  Nusayba,  *Uthman  al-KhaUaq  and  *Isam 
al- Anani,  all  associated  with  the  Jordanian  regime;  and  Zuhayr  al-Rayyis,  Hana 
Smiora,  Ziyyad  Abu  Ziyyad,  Ibrahim  Tawil,  Ibrahim  Nasr  and  Falz  Abu  Rahma,  all 
mainstream  PLO  followers.  Leftist  personalities  such  as  Bassam  Shak*a,  who  had 
been  invited,  preferred  to  boycott  the  event.  The  group'fe  willingness  to  openly  confer 
with  Murphy  stemmed  from  the  assessment  that  his  mission  was  associated  with  the 
joint  Palestinian-Jordanian  initiative.  One  of  the  participants,  'Uthman  al-Khallaq, 
explained  that,  by  meeting  the  West  Bank  delegation,  the  US  had  in  actual  fact  agreed 
to  a  direct  dialogue  with  the  Palestinians.^* 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  leaders  had  earlier  drafted  a  memorandum  which  they 
submitted  to  Murphy.  Although  not  explicitly  referring  to  Jordan's  role,  the  statement 
included  the  basic  policy  guidelines  agreed  upon  by  the  seventeenth  PNC  session  and 
the  Amman  Accord.  It  first  emphasized  that  peace  would  not  be  achieved  as  loQg  as 
the  Palestinians  were  ignored  and  as  long  as  their  right  to  self-deterniination  and  an 
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independent  state  was  not  recognized.  The  Palestinians  had  a  basic  right  to  choose 
their  own  representatives,  it  was  further  argued;  no  "outside  element"  could  determine 
who  they  would  be.  The  participants  declared  their  full  allegiance  to  the  PLC  under 
the  uncontested  leadership  of  Yasir 'Arafat.  They  especially  stressed  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  regard  themselves  as  having  been  granted  a  mandate  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
PLO:  "The  people  in  the  occupied  territories  are  part  of  the  Palestinian  people  a 
third  of  whom  live  here  and  two  thirds  of  whom  live  in  the  diaspora.  Any  solution... 
must  deal  with  [them]...  and  not  just  with  the  residents  of  the  occupied  territories...  we 
ask  that  you  deal  with  the  PLO  in  matters  relating  to  the  Palestinian  issue**.*' 

In  the  second  meeting  with  Murphy»  held  in  the  latter  part  of  April  1985,  the 
participating  members  added  that,  in  order  to  break  the  present  deadlock  and  open 
the  way  for  political  moves,  the  US  should  take  the  first  step  by  amending  Resolution 
242,  thus  enabling  the  PLO  to  participatein  the  proposed  political  negotiations.  They 
unanimously  asserted  that  an  American  declaration  recogniring  the  Palestinian 
people's  legitimate  national  rights,  including  the  right  to  self-determination,  would 
constitute  a  tangible  move  toward  the  PLO  and  the  start  of  a  new  political 
momentum.^' 

Murphy's  meetings  in  Jerusalem  were  intended  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  representatives  in  a  future  Palestinian- 
Jofdamandtiesstion  to  negotiateapeaoesettfement  through  Ameii 
Speculations  as  to  who  would  be  chosen  had  preoccupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip 
public  opinion  since  March  1985.  Leaders  whose  names  were  mentioiied  as  potential 
partidpants  included  Rashshad  al-Shawa,  Hikmat  al-Masri,  Elias  Freij  and  Anwar 
Nusayba,  all  acknowledged  pro-Jordanians.  They  all  expressed  initial  readiness  to  be 
a  part  of  such  a  delegation;  Freij  added  that,  in  his  view,  the  delegation  must  include 
personalities  from  the  territories,  since  they  were  the  most  closely  acquainted  with  the 
issue  at  hand  and  were  well  acquainted  with  Israeli  aims  and  thinking.  All  potential 
members,  however,  reiterated  that  the  final  decision  was  totally  dependent  on  prior 
Jordanian  and  PLO  approval.*' 

In  mid-July  1985,  al-Quds  published  the  names  of  Hana  Siniora  and  Fa'iz  Abu 
Rahma  as  the  two  Palestinian  members  chosen  to  represent  the  territories.  Both 
Siniora,  the  East  Jerusalem  editor-in-chief  of  al-Fajr,  and  advocate  Falz  Abu  Rahma, 
former  chairman  of  the  Gaza  Strip  Lawyers*  Association,  were  known  sympathizers 
of  the  Path  mainstream,  yet  they  were  not  regarded  as  top  figures  in  the  area*^ 
nationalist-political  infrastructure.'"'  (On  the  views  and  attitudes  of  Siniora  and  Abu 
Rahma  in  previous  years,  see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  245,  256). 

Their  nomination  came  as  a  surprise  to  both  PLO  circles  and  pro-Jordanian 

quarters  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Ga/a.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  disappointed  that 
none  of  their  prominent  representatives,  such  as  Freij  or  al-Masri,  had  been  named  to 
join  the  delegation.  I  hey  nevertheless  appeared  to  endorse  Siniora  and  Abu  Rahma. 
Shaykh  Sa'd  al-Din  al-'Alami,  for  example,  head  of  the  Supreme  Muslim  Council,  the 
highest  West  Bank  religious  authority  and  strongly  linked  to  Jordan,  expressed  his 
confidence  in  the  two,  emphasizing  their  "loyalty  to  the  homeland 

Left-wing  personalities,  on  the  other  hand,  were  adamantly  opposed,  not  so  much 
to  the  individuals  chosen  but  to  the  principles  involved.  For  them,  the  Amman 
Agreement,  the  formation  of  a  joint  delegation  and  the  diplomatic  maneuvering  that 
followed  had,  in  effect,  thrown  the  PLO  into  the  laps  of  the  US  and  Jordan. 
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Pro-Syrians,  represented  by  Shak'a,  opposed  the  move  in  hostile  terms,  saying  that  it 
would  exacerbate  the  existing  split  within  PLO  ranks.  All  talks  about  a  delegation, 

Shak'a  argued,  were  a  waste  of  time  since  they  were  based  on  the  wrong  principles  — 

the  Amman  Agreement  and  the  Camp  David  Accords.  His  position  was  shared  by 
rejectionist  figures  such  as  Ibrahim  Daqqaq,  Ma'mun  al-Sayyid  and  Dr  Haydar  'Abd 

al-Shafi  of  Ga/a."'' 

A  more  moderate  opinion  was  voiced  by  pro-Fath  Nationalists.  They  were  rather 
satisfied  with  the  choice,  after  hav  ing  leared  that  the  Americans  would  have  opted  for 
personalities  fully  identified  with  the  Hashemite  court.  It  was  widely  believed,  one 
source  reported,  that  the  nomination  of  Siniora  and  Abu  Rahma  was  the  result  of 
strong  PLO  pressure  to  replace  the  suggested  names  of  Freij  and  Shawa.?' 

In  public  appearances  after  their  names  had  been  publicized,  both  Siniora  and  Abu 
Rahma  carefuUy  emphasized  complete  adherence  to  the  mainstream  PLO  policy.  The 
aim  of  the  current  Palestinian  moves,  Siniora  stated,  was  to  establish  a  Palestinian 
State  in  the  context  of  a  confederation  with  Jordan  and  in  accordance  with  the  11 
February'  Husayn-'Arafat  agreement.  In  his  view,  the  Amman  Accord  represented  the 
most  fitting  opportunity  offered  by  the  PLO  for  a  just  and  comprehensive  peace 
settlement.  Siniora  further  explained  that  "The  ball  was  now  in  the  American  court", 
addmg  that  the  joint  delegation's  first  aim  was  to  normalize  relations  with  the  US  and 
terminate  its  boycott  of  the  PLO.  He  repeated  the  argument  raised  by  the  Palestinian 
group  which  had  met  with  Murphy  in  April  1985,  i.e.,  that  American  recognition  of 
the  Palestinian  people's  rights  to  self-determination  would  pave  the  road  for  the 
convening  of  an  international  conference  including  all  parties  to  the  conflict.''^ 

Siniora  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  PLO  representatives  would  sit  at  the 
negotiating  table  with  Israel.  However,  he  believed  that  Israel  must  first  accept  the 
establishment  of  a  Palestinian  State.  He  excluded  the  notion  of  West  Bankers  and 
Gazans  independently  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians,  stressing  once  again 
that  the  residents  of  the  territories  constituted  only  one  third  of  the  Palestinian  people 
and  that  they  should  express  their  political  views  only  through  the  channels  of  the 
PLO.'5 

Asked  about  the  double-ialk  used  by  the  PLO  when  it  spoke  of  peace  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  armed  struggle,  Siniora  replied,  "1  do  not  set  the  policy  for  the  PLO, 
which  adapts  itself  to  whatever  is  most  convenient  and  effective  to  serve  the  Palestinian 
people".  He  added,  ''Personally,  I  would  advocate  that  both  sides  stop  the  violence  if 
the  peace  process  were  fully  under  way**.^ 

The  American  mediation  efforts  reached  a  deadlock  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
under  review,  and,  due  to  the  deteriorating  relations  between  Husayn  and  *Arafat, 
public  interest  in  the  joint  delegation  and  its  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  members 
substantially  subsided. 

THE  PRO-PLO  CAMP  ON  THE  W  EST  BANK  AND  GAZA  STRIP 
TTie  choice  of  Siniora  and  Abu  Rahma  to  represent  the  territories  in  future  peace  talks 
clearly  indicated  the  strengthened  position  of  mainstream  PLO  followers  in  the 
balance  of  power  among  political  forces  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  The 
Palestinian-Jordanian  rapprochement,  evident  since  the  beginning  of  1985,  enabled 
the  pro-Fath  grouping  to  freely  cooperate  with  their  traditional  pro-Jofdanian 
opponents  under  the  newly-establish^  roof  of  a  common  objective.  As  a  result. 
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*Anfat1i  penonal  prestige  in  the  territories  was  significantly  enhanced.  (On  the 
popularity  of  King  Husayn,  see  below.) 

Opposition  to  the  Path  faction  came  primarily  from  the  supporters  of  the 
Democratic  and  National  Alliances.  However,  the  influence  of  the  pro-Syrians,  the 

Left-wingers  and  the  Communists  was  considerably  weakened  in  the  period  under 
review;  the  tightening  of  Jordanian-Palestinian  relations,  orchestrated  by  *Arafat'8 
mainstream  faction,  gave  them  only  limited  space  for  political  maneuvres. 

The  improved  stature  of  the  Path  sympathizers  was  well  demonstrated  in  the 
election  campaigns  of  the  student  organizations  of  the  West  Bank  universities.  At  Bir 
Zayt  University,  the  main  hotbed  of  Palestinian  Nationalism,  three  major  parties 
were  competing:  the  Stodent  Youth  Movement  {Harakei  i^-Shab&a  td-TUUabiyyaX 
closely  supporting  *Arafat;  the  Student  Unity  Bloc  (Kutbu  Wahda  at-TliOabfyyaX 
aligned  widi  the  Democratic  Alliance;  and  an  blamic  fundamentalist  bloc  Twice 
during  1965  the  more  moderate  Path  loyalists  won  the  Bir  Zayt  student-body  elections, 
defeating  their  rivals  from  Left  and  Right  in  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
predominance.^ 

The  weakened  positions  of  the  Left  at  the  universities  resulted  also  from  firm  Israeli 
action.  In  March  1985,  for  instance,  army  troops  searched  the  Bir  Zayt  campus, 
seizing  hundreds  of  pamphlets,  placards,  posters  amd  handbooks  on  methods  of 
subversive  activity.  The  inflammatory  material  belonged  to  a  student  faction  siding 
with  Na*if  Hawatima's  PDFLP  and  had  been  slated  for  use  in  an  exhibition  marking 
the  organization's  founding.  Some  forty  students  were  held  for  investigation  and  the 
campus  was  later  closed  for  two  months.  Further  moves  against  radical  students 
included  orders  banning  individuals  regarded  as  instigaton  from  entering  the 
nrnversities*  premises.^ 

Preventive  action  was  also  directed  at  supporters  of  the  Left  at  al-Na|ah  University 
in  Nabhis.  The  IDP  spokesman  claimed  that  the  institution  had  fallen  under  the 
control  of  the  student  organization  **which  [had]  virtually  taken  over  the  university  as 
a  front  for  the  terrorist  organizations**.^  In  August  1985,  following  the  killing  of  an 
Israeli  shopper  in  town  and  the  discovery  of  what  was  perceived  to  be  inciting  material 
on  campus,  al-Najah  University  was  closed  for  two  months,  and  four  student  activists 
—  representing  factions  identified  with  the  PDFLP,  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine-General  Command  (PFLP-GC)  and  the  Palestine  Communist 
Party  (PCP)  —  were  put  under  administrative  detention. 

Deep  controversies  between  opposing  Palestinian  groupings  also  emerged  in  several 
West  Bank  refugee  camps  and  especially  in  Duhaysha.  In  the  beginning  of  1985, 
violent  dashes  spread  there  between  Path  loyalists,  Mandst  elements  and  a  group 
linked  to  the  Muslim  Brothers.  Islamic  Fundamentalists  demonstrated  growing 
inflnence  at  the  West  Bank  universities  but  were,  however,  overpowered  by  their 
pro-PLO  rivals.*^  Gaza,  too,  was  the  scene  of  increased  Islamic  activity.  On  17 
November  1984,  Isma'il  Khatib,  a  religious  leader  and  a  professor  at  the  Gaza  Islamic 
University,  was  shot  dead  outside  his  home.  A  group  of  nine  Gaza  Strip  residents  were 
later  arrested  and  accused  of  having  assassinated  Khatib  and  the  late  mayor  of  Rafah, 
Abd  al-Hamid  Qishta.  The  group  was  headed  by  a  local  Fath  leader  (tor  the  murder  of 
Qishta,  see  A/ECS"  1983-84,  p  257).*'  In  December  1984,  members  of  a  local  cell  which 
had  sought  to  establish  an  extremist  religious  Islamic  state  received  prison  sentences 
ranging  from  nine  to  thirteen  years.  In  March  1985  Muslim  Fundamentalists  at 
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al-Azhar  University  in  Gaza  vigorously  attacked  their  pro-PLO  rivals,  claiming  that 
the  university  should  he  developed  as  apurely  religious  Islamic  institution  and  not  as 
the  area's  major  nationalist  center. 

The  mounting  antagonism  between  conflicting  Wcsl  Bank  Paleslmian  tactions  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  power  struggle  between  the  area's  labor  unions.  The  unions  had 
been  traditionally  controlled  by  Communist  and  PLO  Leftists.  The  West  Bank 
general  workers'  organization,  the  Federation  of  Labor  Unions,  located  in  Nablus, 
had  always  been  headed  by  *Adil  Ghanim,  a  leading  Communist  functionary.  The 
Left,  however,  lost  its  almost  total  grip  over  the  unions  when  a  Fath-dominated  rival 
federation  was  established  under  the  chairmanship  of  Shihada  MinawL  The  new 
organization  was  backed  by  the  Jordanian  regime,  which  had  channeled  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  it  through  the  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  Committee  to  finance  its 
activities.*^ 

JORDAN'S  INFLUENCE  AND  THE  PRO-HASHEMITE  CAMP 
The  Jordanian-PLO  rapprochement,  highlighted  by  the  1 1  February  1985  Accord, 
caused  Jordan  to  reverse  past  policies  regarding  the  West  Bank.  In  the  previous  year, 
Husayn  had  revived  the  Jordanian  Parliament,  calling  for  the  active  participation  of 
the  thirty  members  representing  the  West  Bank  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  247-50).  His 
move  was  intended,  inter  alia,  to  counter  the  PLO'k  activity  in  the  area.  In  1985 
Jordan,  now  committed  to  a  wider  coordination  with  the  PLO  on  the  Palestinian 
question,  could  no  longer  openly  undermine  *Araf at'Si  support  on  the  West  Bank  and 
in  Gaza. 

Yet  despite  the  new  constraints,  the  Jordanian  Government  quietly  enhanced  its 
influence  by  various  financial  and  administative  means.  One  channel  frequently  used 
was  the  Joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  Committee.  During  the  period  under  review, 
Jordan's  control  over  the  disbursement  ol  the  Committee's  "steadfastness  funds"  was 
more  evident  than  in  the  past.  The  money  was  used  in  part  to  weaken  PLO  radical 
organizations  opposed  to  'Arafat.  Most  of  the  aid,  however,  was  directed  to 
municipalities  and  labor  unions  dominated  by  Jordan  loyalists. 

In  July  1985,  for  example,  the  Committee  decided  to  refuse  the  support  of  the 
Nablus  Electric  Authority  and  to  terminate  the  salaries  of  its  employees.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  a  similar  decision  had  been  adopted  regarding  the  salaries  of  the  striking  Nablus 
muiucipality  employees.  These  steps  were  apparently  intended  as  punitive  measures 
against  the  deposed  mayor  of  Nablus,  Bassam  Shak*a,  for  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
convocation  of  the  seventeenth  PNC  and  to  the  Amman  Agreement.  Further  steps 
included  substantial  cutbacks  in  support  for  unemployed  West  Bank  physidans,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  related  to  the  Communists.**^ 

Left-wing  circles  fiercely  protested  the  boycott  of  their  organizations.  As  in  the 
past,  they  blamed  the  Committee  for  corruption,  terming  it  "a  cursed  and  not  a  joint 
committee".  Path  Rightists,  they  claimed,  together  with  the  Jordanian  authorities, 
had  influenced  the  distribution  of  aid  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  "liquidation  of  the 
national  stand  against  the  illegal  rulers**.**  Jordan  seemed  imimpressed  by  the  Leitli 
accusations  and  increased  its  involvement  in  the  area^  affairs.  In  March  1985  senior 
West  Bank  government  officials  were  reportedly  simimoned  to  Amman  for 
consultations.  Salaries  of  veteran  public  workers,  traditionally  paid  by  Jordan  since 
1967,  were  delayed  on  several  occasions  as  a  means  of  pressure  to  increase  their 
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loyalty.  Visiting  West  Baniters,  who  had  made  public  statements  against  Jordan's 
political  moves,  were  questioned  in  Amman  by  the  security  police  and  advised  that,  if 
they  continued  their  open  expressions  of  disagreement,  their  passports  might  not  be 
renewed.*' 

The  general  support  for  the  Amman  Accord,  shared  by  both  pro-Hashemites  and 
Fath  loyalists,  seemed  to  have  encouraged  the  Jordanians  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  and 
self-assured  policy  toward  the  West  Bank,  In  May  1985,  certain  restrictions  placed 
earlier  on  West  Bank  residents  were  lifted:  those  high  school  graduates  eligible  for 
oompalioiy  military  sennce  were  allowed  to  work  in  Jordan  and  in  other  Arab 
countries  for  an  milimited  period  of  time,  provided  they  had  obtained  woik  oontracts 
On  the  past  they  had  been  ordered  to  either  enroll  immediately  in  universities  or  enlist 
in  the  Army);  law  graduates  were  aUowed  to  gain  practical  experience  in  Jordan  for 
two  years;  256  West  Bank  teachers  were  given  permission  to  work  in  Jordanian 
schools,  prior  to  conscription;  transport  and  trade  procedures  over  the  Jordan  river 
bridges  were  facilitated.  The  more  flexible  policy  was  warmly  welcomed.  West  Bank 
inhabitants,  the  Jordanian  daily  Sawt  al-Sha'b  concluded,  were  relieved  of 
"unnecessary  formalities"  which  had  been  in  effect  previously.*^  Official  Jordanian 
statements  emphasized  that  these  measures  were  adopted  in  coordination  with  the 
West  Bank  Parliament  Deputies  in  a  manner  which  reflected  their  intensified  activity 
since  the  reconvention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  1984.^^ 

Thegrowing  Jordanian  involvement  was  accompanied  by  his  traditional  supporteis* 
expreaiions  of  support  for  Husayn*s  political  strategies.  In  an  open  letter  published  in 
The  Jeruadkm  Post,  Jamil  Hamad,  a  prominent  Bethlehem  journalist,  appealed  to 
the  King,  saymg,  *There  is  one  man  upon  whom  all  our  hopes  rest*,  you  alone,  as 
Jordan,  can  act  now  to  save  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza**.**  A  genuine  Palestinian- 
Jordanian  alliance  and  a  joint  initiative,  he  assessed,  could  be  a  powerful  influence  in 
persuading  the  Israeli  people  to  change  their  Government's  policy. 

Similar  views  were  shared  by  other  veteran  pro-Jordanians.  In  July  1985  they 
formed  an  organization  of  their  own,  the  Party  in  Support  of  Jordanian-Palestinian 
Action,  to  buttress  the  principles  of  the  Husayn-' Arafat  agreement.  Amongst  the 
participants  were  Elias  Freij,  Rashshad  al-Shawa,  H  ikmat  al-Masri  and  Issam  *  Anani. 
This  openly  pro-Hashemite  body  called  for  the  immediate  reactivation  of  the  economic 
and  administrative  infrastructure  wMch  had  existed  between  the  East  and  West  Ba^ 
before  the  Israeli  occupation.*' 

The  pro^onlanians  were  given  the  unofficial  backing  of  the  Israeli  Government  In 
March  1985,  for  example.  Prime  Minister  Peres  granted  an  exchisive  interview  to  the 
East  Jerusalem  Arab  daily,  ohQ^t^  known  for  its  dose  relations  with  Amman.  This 
uopreoedented  interview  of  an  Israeli  Premier  by  an  East  Jerusalem  newspap«r  was 
regarded  as  a  major  gesture  of  goodwill  toward  King  Husayn's  loyalists.  Observers 
noted  that  afterwards,  al-Quds  editor-in-chief,  Mahmud  Abu  Zuluf.  traveled  to 
Amman  to  convey  his  own  impressions  of  his  conversation  with  Peres.'^ 

In  July  1985  Peres  summoned  Elias  Freij  and  Hikmat  al-Masri  to  an  impromptu 
private  meeting  to  discuss  the  chances  of  a  direct  dialogue  between  Israel  and  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.  The  meeting  was  designed  to  express  the  Prime 
Mintsler^  preference  for  negotiating  partners.  His  message  was  that,  while  Israel  was 
willing  to  confer  with  moderate  personalities  such  as  Freij  and  al-Masri,  it  flatly 
rejected  die  idea  of  negotiating  with  representatives  muchdoserto  the  PLO.  Thetwo 
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Pakstmian  leaden  described  the  meeting  with  Peres  as  **iiseful**  and  "interesting**,  but 
they  nevertheless  took  pains  to  stress  their  continued  allegiance  to  the  FLO,  turning 
down  any  proposal  to  independently  represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  area.'' 

Although  fully  in  support  of  Jordanian-Palestinian  coordinated  action,  Husayn*s 
followers  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  criticized  the  PLO  establishment,  backing  a 
sufficiently  flexible  political  strategy.  Former  mayor  Shawa,  for  example,  urged  the 
PLO  to  conditionally  recogni/e  Israel.  East  Jerusalem  businessman  'Uthman  al- 
Khallaq  similarly  called  upon  the  PLO  to  accomplish  complete  coordination  with 
Jordan  through  ihe  acceptance  of  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338.''^ 

This  pragmatic  approach  was  shared  by  PLO  mainstream  supporters  as  well.  In 
Oaia  a  focmer  member  of  the  NGC,  Zuhayr  al-Rayyis  said  that,  if  Israel  would  make 
concessions  such  as  recognizing  the  Palestinians*  tight  of  self-determination  and  of 
establishing  their  national  state,  it  would  also  be  time  to  drop  the  Palestinian 
Covenantli  key  clause  calling  for  the  destruction  of  Israel*'  In  another  expression  of 
Palestinian  moderation,  PLO  sympathizer  Ziyyad  Abu  Ziyyad  suggested  that  any 
solution  should  take  into  consideration  not  just  Palestinian  rights  but  also  the 
existence  of  4m  Jews  in  Israel.  All  signs  indicated,  he  asserted,  that  the  PLO  now 
accepted  the  realities  and  agreed  to  an  independent  stale  alongside  Israel.^^ 

The  renewal  of  international  Palestinian  terrorist  activity  in  Autumn  1985  elicited 
sharper  denunciations  of  the  PLO.  The  murder  of  Israelis  in  Larnaca,  Cyprus,  and  the 
hijacking  of  the  Italian  cruiser  Achille  Lauro  were  strongly  condemned  by  the 
pro-Jordanian  circles.  Speaking  in  harsh  terms,  al-Quds  emphasized  the  damage 
infUcted  on  the  Palestinian  cause.  The  Patestiniani  once  again  looked  like  fMrttes**, 
the  paper  concluded.'^ 

liie  political  stalemate  which  characterized  the  jomt  Husayn- Arafat  political 
initiative,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  survey,  had  a  marked  impact  on  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Pro-Jordanians  and  Path  supporters  alike  voiced 
growing  feelings  of  despair  and  frustration.  "The  agreement  between  the  Jordanians 
and  the  Palestinians",  an  observer  wrote  in  September  1985,  "is  now  seven  months 
old.  The  people  have  been  waiting  for  seven  months  [but]  notliing  iiappens...  so  we 
have  a  hopeless  situation".** 

West  Bankers  became  even  more  disappointed  by  the  PLO  when,  in  October  1985, 
a  meeting  in  London  between  the  British  Foreign  Minister  and  two  senior  PLO 
f^Gdals  was  canceled  after  the  latter  reneged  on  aconunitmentto  advocate  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict  Outraged  by  the  event,  EUas  Freij  later  urged  the 
PLO  Chairman  to  declare  a  truce  in  the  *'guerriUa  war  against  IsraeP.'^  In  late 
November  1985,  the  Bethlehem  mayor  again  criticized  the  PLO  strategy  and  methods, 
which,  bethought,  were  too  rigid  and  violent.  "The  PLO  leaders",  Freij  challenged, 
**should  say  openly  what  they  admit  in  private,  that  Israel  is  a  fact  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  destroy  one  of  the  world's  ten  leading  military  powers...  Let  them 
unequivocally  accept  the  UN  resolutions",  he  concluded.'^ 

A  month  later,  in  December  1985,  a  joint  group  of  pro-Jordanians  and  mainstream 
PLO  supporters  conferred  again  with  the  American  envoy,  Richard  Murphy.  Among 
those  present  were  Elias  Freij,  Rashshad  Shawa,  Hana  Simora  and  the  newly 
appointed  mayor  of  Nablus,  Zafir  al-M asri.  Following  the  meeting,  the  participants 
reportedly  decided  to  dispatch  a  delegation  to  Jordan.  They  would  try  to  approach 
Yasir  *Arafat  personally  and  to  persuade  him  to  accept  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338, 
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'in  the  hope  that  doing  so  [wouM]  improve  the  organization'bchaiice  of  taki^ 

peace  talks".«« 

The  local  initiative,  however,  ended  in  a  manner  witnessed  in  the  past;  it  was 
preempted  by  the  Israeli  military  authorities,  who  vetoed  the  departure  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  dignitaries  to  Jordan.  Defending  the  Israeli  decision.  Prime 
Minister  Peres  explained  that,  since  King  Husayn  had  failed  in  influencing  'Arafat  to 
divert  his  policy,  it  was  quite  certain  that  a  West  Bank-Gaza  effort  would  have 
encountered  the  same  fate."^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

When  the  third  oil  crisis  entered  its  fourth  year,  its  worst  problems  plagued  the  Middle 
East  oil-producing  countries  with  even  greater  intensity  than  before,  bringing  the 
Oiganization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEQ  dose  to  collapse.  The  major 
came  of  the  longcrias  was  the  increasing  glut  in  the  world  oil  market,  for  although  the 
economic  outlook  in  the  Western  worM  looked  brighter,  its  demand  for  oil  was 
contimioiisly  dropfimg.  The  crisis  caused  dissension  within  OPEC  Its  greatest 
producer  and  protector,  and  the  pillar  of  the  organizationli  strength,  Saudi  Arabia 
openly  and  determinedly  rejected  its  role  of  swing  producer,  which  had  caused  its  oil 
production  to  drop  to  about  2m  barrels  a  day  (b/  d).  Instead,  it  demanded  a  quota  of 
about  4.5m  b/d  out  of  a  possibly  reduced  total  OPEC  ceiling  of  14.5m  b/d.  Saudi 
spokesmen  —  indeed  King  Fahd  himself  —  publicly  declared,  if  not  threatened,  that 
their  country  would  no  longer  defend  either  the  otticial  OPEC  production  ceiling  or 
the  official  price  structure.  In  addition,  practically  all  the  other  OPEC  members  were 
cheating  on  the  production  quotas  and  price  levels.  Determined  to  have  the  maximum 
oil  revenue,  each  produced  more  oil  than  was  allotted  to  it  and  sold  it  at  prices  much 
lower  than  that  set  by  the  organization.  Members  resorted  to  a  great  variety  of 
devious  means  to  maintam  their  levds  of  oil  income. 

Between  OPEC  and  non-OPEC  oO  producers  there  was  a  rising  tension  that 
stemmed  from  the  basic  difference  in  methods  employed  by  the  two  groups  to  achieve 
their  objiectives.  The  non-OPEC  producers  were  ready  to  reduce  prices  in  order  to 
increase  their  exports,  the  OPEC  producers  resorted  to  production  reduction  to 
stabilize  exports  while  maintaining  the  price  structure.  This  put  OPEC  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  the  non-OPEC  producers  increased  their  output.  Indeed,  OPEC 
regarded  their  practices  as  perhaps  the  major  cause  of  the  prolonged  third  crisis. 

Under  the  circumstances,  OPEC  functioned  in  a  sense  as  swing  producer  to  the 
non-OPEC  producers,  for  the  latter  were  not  restricted  by  either  production  limits  or 
price  levels.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  1984,  the  oil  production  industry  experienced  a  crisis 
within  a  crisis:  the  one  between  OPEC  and  the  non-OPEC  producers,  and  the  other 
among  ihcOPEC  producers  themselves.  The  main  dement  hi  both  was  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  reAised  the  role  of  victim. 

Finally,  within  OPEC,  a  sharp  difference  emerged  between  the  radical,  small 
producers  —  who  were  comparatively  poor  —  and  the  hurge,  rich  and  conservative 
producers,  especially  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  by  whom  they  feh  victimized. 

TOWARD  THE  OPEC  1984  YEAR-END  CONFERENCE 

After  OPEC's  October  1984  conference  the  market  situation  grew  worse  for  both 
OPEC  and  non-OPEC  oil  producers,  and  all  of  them  sought  means  of  increasing  or  at 
least  retaining  their  oil  revenue.  In  spite  of  ail  the  hopeful  predictions  and  all  the 
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meaturet  adopted  for  sUbiliziiig  the  market,  demand  for  oil  was  dropping,  and  as  a 
result  efforts  to  dispose  of  their  product  became  desperate.  The  tegular  contractual  oil 

purchasers  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  long-term  contracts  at  set  prices  and 
instead  turned  to  the  spot  market  for  their  oil  supply.  This  prompted  the  oil  producers 
to  adopt  measures  that  would  guarantee  their  oil  income.  OPEC  members  disregarded 
both  production  and  price  levels,  non-OPEC  producers  resorted  to  price-culling, 
which  brought  their  prices  in  line  with  those  of  the  spot  market.  On  1 1  November 
1984,  Norway  announced  that  it  had  temporarily  suspended  the  official  price  system 
and  would  negotiate  with  its  customers  terms  based  on  the  free  market.  Yet  Ahmad 
Zaki  ai-Yamani,  the  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Minister,  even  at  this  stage,  tried  to  blame  the 
eiidt  CD  tiie  emnumefs;  they  were,  he  said,  drawing  down  their  stodc  to  bring  doim 
thepiioe.  On  the  same  day,  1 1  November,  he  declared  in  Riyadh:  *  We  know  that  the 
price  of  oil  will  go  up.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it**.'  In  an  interview  in  The  Sunday 
TUnea  of  25  November  1984,  Yamani  said  that  the  December  demand  for  OPEC  oQ 
would  far  outstrip  the  supply  and  that  "there  could  be  a  real  panic  in  the  markets.  The 
situation  is  very  alarming  and  very  risky".  Four  days  later,  at  a  press  conference  in 
Kuwait,  he  explained:  "We  expect  sometime  in  the  future,  probably  by  the  end  of 
December,  an  mterruption  inside  consumer  countries  because  inventory  is  too  low 
and  consumers  are  drawing  so  much  from  stock''.^ 

In  the  discussions  with  OPEC  representatives,  the  British  never  committed 
themselves  on  production  limitation;  their  understanding  with  OPEC  in  March  1983 
was  only  on  prices.  However,  the  practice  of  the  British  National  Oil  Company 
(BNOC)  of  periodically  announdng  the  official  price  created  financial  difficulties  for 
the  British  Government  The  BNOCk  official  price  for  oil  was  the  bant  of  pigment 
for  the  up  to  S 1  per  cent  of  the  oil  —  to  which  it  was  entitled — from  the  produdng 
companies  holding  leases  in  the  North  Sea.  While  the  official  price  had  worked  well  in 
times  of  shortage  when  customers  flocked  to  purchase  the  oil  on  along-term  contract 
basis,  it  boomeranged  in  times  of  surplus  supplies.  BNOC  customers  refused  to  pay  it, 
and  the  BNOC  was  forced  to  dispose  of  its  oil  in  the  spot  market,  at  a  rale  of  at  least  $2 
a  barrel  less  than  what  it  had  paid.  The  BNOC  consequently  accumulated  deficits 
which  the  British  Government  had  to  cover;  in  December  1984.  the  BNOC  received 
from  the  Government  £45m  ($48m).  Finally  the  British  Government  announced  in 
Parliament  that  it  would  abolish  the  BNOC,  following  which  the  price  of  British  oil 
would  be  determined  by  the  free  market 

Now  that  Britain  and  Norway  were  practically  selling  their  oil  at  the  free  market 
price,  it  was  inevitable  that  Nigeria  would  follow  suit  The  New  York  Times  of  2 
February  1984  quoted  the  Nigerian  Oil  Minister  as  saying:  **My  two  feet  are  firmly  m 
OPEC.  But  my  two  eyes  are  on  the  North  Sea". 

As  the  OPEC  year-Mid  conference  approached,  tension  was  rising.  Saudi  Arabia 
felt  that  it  was  being  pressured  by  both  OPEC  and  non-OPFC  producers  Being  the 
swing  producer  of  OPEC,  Saudi  Arabia  would  pay  for  whatever  cuts  would  be  made 
in  the  production  level.  Indeed,  it  constantly  complained  that  while  the  other  OPEC 
members  did  not  comply  with  their  quota  limits,  it  alone  reduced  its  production  rate 
continuously.  In  the  setup  between  OPEC  and  non-OPEC  producers,  OPEC  played 
the  role  of  swing  producer;  OPEC  production  levels  were  the  left-overs  from  the 
non-OPEC  producers.  On  1 1  December  1984,  reacting  to  the  British  and  Norwqian 
intentions  to  follow  the  free  market  price,  Yamani  stated:  ''Both  King  Fahdli 
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Oovemment  in  particular  and  OPEC  in  general  have  fought  the  idea  of  leaving  prices 
to  be  determined  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  market,  and  in  this  regard  we  made  great 
,  sacrifioesV 

THE  DECEMBER  1984  GENEVA  OPEC  CONFERENCE 
In  the  midst  of  its  internal  discord,  the  OPEC  conlerence  opened  in  Geneva  on  19 
December.  After  two  days  of  healed  discussions  the  conference  adjourned  to 
reconvene  on  27  December.  During  the  recess  the  delegates  were  to  obtain  their 
governments'  approval  of  measures  to  strengthen  the  discipline  of  members  regarding 
prices  and  production.  Among  the  proposals  made  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  was 
the  naming  of  a  high-ranking  ministerial  council,  in  addition  to  the  monitoring 
commiltee,  to  supervise  members*  production  and  price  operations  by  engaging 
profesiional  auditing  help. 

Yamam  apparently  despaired  of  the  situation,  and  he  was  quoted  by  The  New  York 
Tbnes  of  23  December  1984  as  having  declared  that  OPEC  was  '*sick  and  dying**, 
because  of  members*  failure  to  exercise  production  discipline.  In  an  article  in  the 
Kuwait  daily,  al-Watan,  of  25  December  1984,  former  Kuwaiti  Oil  Minister  'Abd 
al-Muttalib  al-Qasimi  wrote.  "In  the  best  evaluation,  OPEC  is  currently  dying.  To  be 
more  optimistic,  it  is  in  the  phase  of  absolute  freeze". 

The  conference  reconvened  on  27  December,  and  after  two  days  of  further  debate, 
it  decided  to  adopt  the  proposal  on  differentials  and  reduced  the  price  of  Saudi 
Arabian  light  oil  to  practically  $28  a  barrel.  It  named  a  five-member  Mmisierial 
Executive  Council,  headed  by  Saudi  Arabia's  Yamani,  to  supervise  price  and 
production  levels.^  It  also  decided  to  meet  again  on  28  March  1985  in  Geneva,  to 
review  the  functioning  of  the  auditing  system  and  its  ability  to  enforce  production 
rates  and  prices.^ 

On  29  December,  after  the  dosing  of  the  conference,  Yamani  held  apress  conference 
in  Geneva.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  would  want  the  North  Sea  producers  to  do,  he 
relied:  **I  hope  they  don't  go  to  what  we  heard  they  wanted  to  adopt  —  that  is,  the 
spot  market  formula.  1  think  it  is  time  for  them  to  look  at  the  level  of  production  and 
protect  their  long-term  interests  as  well  as  short-term  interests".  Behind  this  polite 
general  statement  was  the  implied  threat  of  possible  retaliation.  He  declared  that  the 
North  Sea  producers  should  realize  that  the  situation  was  extremely  serious.  When  he 
was  asked  why  they  should  do  that  while  OPEC  was  propping  up  prices,  he  answered. 

Because  if  we  start  a  price  war  —  and  we  have  every  intention  of  doing  so  if  we 
have  to  the  revenues  of  the  UK,  for  example,  will  drop  sharply.  If  there  is  a 
price  war,  there  will  be  real  chaos  in  the  market.  When  we  enter  that  war  we  will 
not  create  a  stable  lower  price  for  oil.  We  will  just  go  up  and  down  and  hit 
whatever  floor  we  want  to  hit.  I  think  the  damage  will  be  very  serious,  not  only 
for  the  UK,  but  for  banks  in  the  US.  Mexico  could  not  service  its  debts  even 
with  reschedulings — even  if  that  were  possible.  If  the  price  falls  to  $27  a  barrel, 
they  cannot  even  ask  for  rescheduling.  As  a  Mexican  friend  told  me,  this  is  not 
a  worry  for  the  Mexicans,  it  is  a  worry  for  the  American  banks.* 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  total  world  oil  situation  would  have  revealed  that  the 
threat  was  just  bluff  and  bluster.  Saudi  Arabia  could  not  and  would  not  have  started  a 
price  war.  Theoretically,  since  the  cost  of  oil  production  in  Saudi  Arabia  was 
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ridiculously  low  compared  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  North  Sea,  Saudi  Arabia 
could  have  totally  ruined  the  oil  industry  of  the  North  Sea  with  a  price  war, 
jeopardizing  the  economies  of  Britain  and  Norway.  Practically,  however,  such  a 
contest  would  have  been  more  disastrous  for  OPEC  producers,  including  Saudi 
Arabia,  than  for  the  North  Sea  producers.  OPEC  was  still  smarting  from  lowered 
prices  and  reduced  production  —  how  much  more  calamitous  would  a  price  war  have 
been.  This  Saudi  threat,  like  many  others  made  over  the  previous  twenty  years  both 
inside  and  outside  OPEC,  wa.s  nothing  but  bluli,  and  the  non-OPHC  producers  were 
not  deterred  by  what  Yamani  said. 

The  impact  of  the  oil  crisis  on  OPEC  members  was  far>reaching.  Anestimaleattlie 
end  of  1984  by  Salomon  Brothers,  the  New  York  brokerage  firm,  calcwited  that 
declining  oil  revenues  had  wiped  out  $91  bn  that  the  OPEC  have-nots  had  boasted  of 
having  at  the  end  of  198 1  Libya's  oil  revenue  in  1980  amounted  to  $22.6  bn,  but  in 
1984  it  dropped  to  $9  bn.  The  United  Arab  Emirates'  (UAE)  revenue  in  1984  fell  to 
$4.4  bn,  down  from  $7.4  bn  in  1983."  Saudi^rabia's  oil  revenue  dropped  to  $43  bn  in 
1984  from  $1 13  bn  in  1981;  in  1985  it  was  running  at  the  rate  of  $25  bn  a  year.  Some 
1,500  Saudi  firms  had  gone  bankrupt  or  sought  government  assistance.'  The  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  countries  decided  to  cancel  one  million  jobs  during  the  coming 
five  years;  Saudi  Arabia  alone  was  to  cut  its  manpower  by  600,000. 

Only  twelve  days  after  Yamani's  threat  of  a  price  war,  Norway  abandoned  official 
pricing  in  favor  of  negotiating  secret  agreements  with  its  oil  customers.  The  major  US 
oil  companies  —  Texaco,  Gulf,  Mobil,  Exxon  and  others  —  lowered  their  crude 
purchasing  price  to  $27.52  a  barrel.  Canada  reduced  its  price  by  $1.80  a  barrel  It 
looked  as  if  the  non-OPEC  producers  had  taken  the  lead  in  delenniniiig  world  prices. 
The  Petroleum  Economist  of  January  198S  noted  that  OPEC  spokesmen,  instead  of 
blaming  the  members'  inability  to  work  collectively  to  observe  official  production 
quotas  blamed  two  external  causes  for  the  market's  weakness:  the  abnormal  drawing 
down  of  stocks  by  consuming  countries  and  the  high  level  of  North  Sea  production. 

Tension  among  the  OPEC  members  was  rising,  and  an  emergency  conference  was 
convened  on  28  January  1985  in  Geneva.  The  first  day  of  the  session  was  stormy.  The 
UAE  delegate,  Mani  Sa'id  al-'Utayba.  greatly  upset  about  the  inability  of  his  country 
to  sell  its  oil,  accused  Nigeria  of  stabbing  OPEC  in  the  back  and  of  undermining  the 
price  structure  by  producing  oil  above  the  agreed-upon  quota.  He  stormed  out  of  the 
meeting  and  said  that  he  was  going  home.  Later  in  the  day,  after  the  Saudi  and 
Nigerian  delegates  persuaded  him  to  do  so,  he  rejoined  the  conference. 

The  emeisency  meeting  had  two  miyor  issues  with  which  it  had  to  deal  — 
differentials  structure  and  price  stabilization.  The  issue  of  differentials  had  troubled 
OPEC  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  crisis.  At  the  beginning  of  April  1983,  the  price 
structure  had  been:  Saudi  Arabian  light  —  S29,  better  light  —  56  cents  above  and 
Arab  heavy  —  $2  below  (a  price  spread  of  $3.50);  Nigerian  oil  was  $1  above  the 
marker  crude.  After  Norway  reduced  its  price  by  $1.35,  Nigeria  reduced  its  price  by 
$2,  and  this  disarranged  the  entire  differentials  structure.  In  December  a  compromise 
was  worked  out  to  reduce  Gulf  light  crudes  by  25  cents  and  increase  the  price  of  heavy 
crudes  by  50  cents,  thus  narrowing  the  price  spread  to  $2.80.  But  the  compromise  did 
not  work,  for  the  pattern  of  the  price  structure  between  light  and  heavy  crudes  had 
been  radically  changed.  Characteristically,  when  oU  prices  were  low,  refineries  were 
built  to  handle  light  crudes;  my  few  refineries  refined  heavy  oils.  However,  as  the 
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price  of  oil  skyrocketed,  many  lefineries  installed  facilities  to  handle  heavy  cmdes. 
Since  the  difference  in  price  wasconsiderable,  the  demand  for  heavy  oil  increased  and 
the  demand  for  light  oils  decreased.  The  only  ahernative  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
light,  and  increase  the  price  of  the  heavy,  oils.  This  created  discord  among  OP£C 

members. 

On  31  January  1985,  after  three  days  of  discussions,  the  emergency  conference 
arrived  at  a  partial  agreement  to  cut  prices  at  an  average  of  29  cents  a  barrel.  Four 
members  —  Algeria,  Libya,  Iran  and  Gabon  —  rejected  the  agreement.  UAE  oil-Hght 
was  reduced  by  $  1 .4 1  to  $28. 1 5  a  barrel,  Indonesia's  price  of  oil  was  cut  by  $  1  to  $28.53 
a  barrel  and  Nigeria  was  to  increase  its  price  by  65  cents  to  $28.53  a  barrel  The  New 
York  TfaMsf  of  2  Fehruary  reported  that  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  members  of  OPEC 
«gieed  to  a  $l-»-barrd  cut  in  the  official  price  of  Saudi  light  crude.  This  was  a 
ooncesaion  to  the  fact  that  members  were  selling  at  even  sharper  discounts  in  the  spot 
market,!*  ^iiga  in  fact  all  members  except  for  those  already  identified  were  to  keep 
their  prices  at  the  current  level 

The  clash  over  stabilization  was  worse  than  ever.  In  spite  of  the  monitoring 
committee  headed  by  al-'Utayba,  and  in  spite  of  the  Ministerial  Executive  Council 
headed  by  Yamani  there  was  widespread  cheating  on  both  price  and  production 
levels.  The  conference  was  incapable  of  adopting  any  controls."  tgypt,  which  was  an 
observer  at  the  conference,  withdrew,  and  its  representative  stated  that  his  country's 
cooperation  with  OPEC  was  in  doubt. 

Price  cuts  continued.  On  3  February  1985,  Egypt  reduced  its  oil  prices  by  50  cents  a 
barrel,  and  its  top-grade  Suez  blend  was  set  at  $27.50.  The  Financial  Times  of  London 
leporled  od4  Februaiy  that  the  inihtary  leader  of  Nigeria  had  wanied  that,  if 
North  Sea  oU  prices  dropped,  Nigeria  would  have  to  follow  suit  *^e  will  have  to  do 
that  to  sunnve**,  he  said.  On  10  February,  Venezuela  announced  an  average  cut  of 
$1 .75  a  barrel  for  its  light  crudes,  and  Mexico  reduced  its  light  Isthmus  blend  by  $  1 .25, 
to  $27.25  a  barrel.  Ntodco  also  decided  to  increase  its  production  rate  from  1 .4m  to 
1.5m  b/d  and  on  the  same  day,  Iran  cut  its  prices  by  $  1 .05  a  barrel.  At  the  end  of  May 
Norwegian  oil  was  selling  at  $26.50  a  barrel,  and  early  in  June,  British  Brent  blend 
slumped  to  $25.50  a  barrel. 

How  did  OPEC  members  cheat?  In  an  8  September  interview  with  al-Sharq 
al-Awsat,  at  a  time  when  only  prices  were  officially  regulated  by  OPEC,  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Minister  of  Oil  and  Mineral  Resources,  Ahmad  Zaki  al- Yamani,  had  outlined 
the  methods  by  which  OPEC  members  tried  to  move  their  oil.  They  began  by  giving 
large  discounts  to  their  customers  **either  openly  or  under  the  counter".  He  explained 
that  this  was  accomplished  via  (1)  processing  deals  in  which  oil  was  sold  in  product 
form  at  a  net  back  below  official  crude  prices  (OPEC  regulated  only  crude  prices);  (2) 
barter  deak  in  ^rfuch  the  goods  bartered  for  oil  carried  inflated  price  tags;  (3)  extended 
periods  of  credit  for  oil  payments;  or  (4)  reductions  in  taxes  and  royalties  of  the 
concession  holding-companies.'^  By  1985  the  magnitude  (tf  these  methods  of  cheating 
on  both  price  and  production  level  had  grown  in  proportion  to  the  members*financial 
needs.  Saudi  Arabia  itself  was  a  major  practitioner  of  these  methods. 

By  the  end  of  1983  Saudi  Arabia  had  organized  Norbec,  a  company  which  secretly 
acquired  a  number  of  huge  crude  oil-storage  tankers  kept  anchored  in  Saudi  Arabian 
territorial  waters  outside  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  February  1984  the  Petroleum  Economist 
reported  that  it  had  been  estimated  that  Norbec  had  some  40-45m  barrels  of  Saudi 
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crude.  At  lint  it  was  believed  that  the  storage  outside  the  Gulf  was  a  precautionary 
measure  against  a  possible  closure  of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  due  to  the  Iraqi-Iranian 
war.  But  later,  some  of  the  Norbec  tankers  were  found  in  ports  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Far  East.  It  was  never  made  clear  whether  the  oil  stored  in  the  Norbec  tankers  was 
within  or  outside  Saudi  Arabia's  production  limits. 

After  the  stormy  consultative  OPEC  conference  held  on  23-24  January  1983, 
Yamani  had  been  asked  what  the  production  level  of  his  country  was.  He  replied,  "It  is 
very  low.  We  are  much  below  5m  h  id.  The  problem  is  not  our  financial  needs,  it  is  far 
greater  than  this.  The  problem  is  gas  production.  We  produce  sweet  water  and 
electricity  from  natural  gas,  and  it  is  associated  gas.  If  production  of  Arabian  light 
falls  below  what  it  is  now,  then  we  are  in  trouble.  We  have  to  produce  enough  Arabian 
light  to  produce  gas  in  order  to  have  water  and  electricity.**'^  Some  observers  saw  a 
**waiting  position**  in  this  stored  Norbec  oiL  Should  the  right  opportunity  present 
itself,  the  Saudis  would  have  oil  to  sell. 

But  more  widespread  than  procedures  such  as  Norbec*^  was  bartering.  Involved 
were  Saudi  Arabia,  Nigeria  and  other  OPEC  members.  Barter  deals  were  on  a  very 
large  scale  and  were  not  made  directly  between  the  oil  producer  and  the  supplier,  as 
they  had  been  during  the  first  crisis.  Instead,  the  oil  producer  would  transfer  crude  oil 
to  a  trading  company;  the  trader  would  sell  the  oil  on  the  spot  market  and  put  the 
proceeds  into  an  escrow  account.  This  account  would  then  be  used  to  pay  cash  for  the 
goods  being  provided  in  return  lor  oil.  On  paper,  the  oil  would  be  transferred  at 
official  prices,  but  the  price  of  the  goods  might  have  been  artificially  inflated  to  offset 
any  lots  on  the  resale  of  the  oiL^* 

At  the  end  of  February  1985,  it  was  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  signed  a  $1.2  bn 
contract  with  Boeing  for  ground  components  for  an  early  warning  system.  In  mid- 
March  1985,  it  was  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  was  about  to  conclude  a  large  barter 
deal  of  oil  worth  $2  bn,  for  an  undisclosed  number  of  French  Miragejei  fighter  planes. 
A  VoMZuelan  Senator  declared  that  the  deal  would  make  the  world  oil  market  even 
weaker  and  push  prices  further  down.  The  deal  was  to  involve  73m  barrels  of  oil.  On 
1 3  August  1984,  Business  Week  had  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  been  confounding 
the  oil  trade:  "The  Saudis  in  recent  weeks  radically  increased  output  and  suddenly 
unloaded  nearly  $  1  bn  worth  of  oil  on  the  spot  market  in  barter  for  ten  Boeing  747s.** 
The  oil  was  sold  on  the  spot  market  at  $2  below  price.  On  18  March  1985,  Newsweek 
reported  that  Nigeria  concluded  a  contract  with  Brazil  to  supply  40,000  barrels  of  oil 
daily  for  twelve  months,  in  exchange  for  S500m  worth  of  sugar,  chemicals,  paper  and 
machinery.  The  International  Herald  Tribune  of  16  May  1985  reported  that  Nigeria 
reached  agreement  for  an  oil  barter  deal  with  France  worth  $500m  for  assembly  kits  of 
Peugeot  cars,  refined  sugar  and  other  products.  A  similar  agreement  was  reached 
between  Nigeria  and  Austria,  in  which  S200m  of  oil  would  be  exchanged  for 
machinery,  steel  and  other  products.  On  16  June  1985,  Nigeria  signed  an  agreement 
with  Italy  for  40.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  worth  $400m 
in  exchange  for  chemicals  and  Fiat  car  kits.'*  Iran,  Algeria  and  Libya,  in  addition  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Nigeria,  were  involved  in  barter  deals.  On  1  May  1985,  the  Kuwaiti 
Oil  Minister, '  Ali  Khalifa  al-Sabah,  voiced  grave  concern  over  OPEC  members'  using 
barter  deals  to  sell  their  oil.  He  said  that  such  deals  were  the  greatest  threat  to  OPEC. 

By  June  the  situation  in  OPEC  seemed  to  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Conflicts 
were  sharper  than  ever  among  the  Gulf  and  the  African  producers,  as  well  as  among 
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the  memben  of  each  group.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  oil  continued  to  drop.  The 
crude  oO  imports  in  the  US  dropped  to  the  lowest  of  many  years;  OPEC  producers 
esperienoed  the  largest  share  of  this  drop.  In  1977  OPEC^  share  of  the  US  crude 
imports  was  83.4  per  cent,  in  1984  it  went  down  to  42  per  cent,  and  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  it  fell  to  33  per  cent.  In  1977  Saudi  Arabia  had  shipped  to  the  US  a 
daily  average  of  1.4m  barrels:  in  the  first  quarter  of  1985  it  shipped  a  daily  average  of 
97,743  barrels.  The  daily  average  of  total  US  oil  imports  in  1977  was  6,694,700  barrels; 
in  1984  it  went  down  to  3,605,813,  and  the  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  1985  was 
2,719,954  barrels.  Prices  were  falling  and  ever-greater  quantities  of  oil  were  traded 
through  the  spot  market.'^  Cheating  by  OPEC  members,  both  on  price  and  production 
levels,  was  rampant  All  the  measures  adopted  by  the  conferences  to  diedE  and  Stop 
<**«*^g  were  ineffective. 

Saudi  Arabia  saw  its  oil  production  continuously  decline  and  its  oil  revenue  shrink, 
while  other  OPEC  members  were  cheating  at  its  expense.  It  therefore  abandoned  its 
rok  as  swing  producer  and  demanded  that  its  production  rate  be  increased  at  the 
reduction  of  other  members*  quotas.  The  demand  was  accompanied  with  the  threat  of 
unilateral  increased  production  and  decreased  prices.  When  the  Ministerial  Executive 
Council  under  the  chairmanship  of  Yamani  met  informally  on  2-3  June  in  Ta*if,  the 
Saudi  summer  capital,  Saudi  Arabia  stated  its  case. 

On  1  June  on  the  eve  of  the  Council  meeting,  Yamani  was  interviewed  by  the  daily 
al-Sharqal-Awsat.  Asked  if  he  expected  that  theTa'if  meeting  would  succeed,  he  said, 
"Do  we  have  any  choice  in  the  matter?  Either  we  succeed  m  maintaming  prices  and  in 
correcting  mistaken  practices  or  we  face  a  collapse  of  prices  and  chaos,  from  which  no 
one  will  be  immune  and  which  will  hit  the  undisciplined  harder  than  the  disciplined.** 
The  aven^  daily  production  level  for  the  month  of  May  in  Saudi  Arabia  had 
dropped  to  2.44m  barrels,  and  the  same  was  expected  for  June. 

At  die  openfaig  of  the  Taif  meeting,  Yanuuu  read  a  letter  from  King  Fahd.  The  King 
dedaied  that  there  was  no  reason  why  OPEC  resolutions  should  be  respected  by  some 
members  but  violated  by  the  majority:  either  discipline  would  be  maintained  in 
OPEC's  ranks  and  therefore,  Saudi  Arabia  would  fully  cooperate,  or  Saudi  Arabia 
would  feel  free  to  follow  the  practices  of  other  members.  If  those  members  increased 
production  above  their  quotas,  Saudi  Arabia  would  increase  its  production;  if  they 
granted  price  discounts  in  one  form  or  another  Saudi  Arabia  would  openly  sell  its  oil 
at  the  prevailing  market  prices.  In  view  of  the  disturbing  situation  in  OPEC,  the 
participants  at  the  Ta'if  meeting  decided  to  reschedule  the  July  meeting  for  30  June. 


TH£  JULY  1985  CONF£R£NC£S 
5-7  JULY  1985 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  mid-year  conference  rescheduled  f  rom  30  June  to  S 
July,  opened  in  Vienna,  instead  of  in  Geneva.  The  issues  which  had  dominated  the 
December  1984  and  January  1985  conferences  also  occupied,  with  greater  intensity, 
the  July  meeting.  There  was  greater  pressure  to  lower  prices.  The  differentials  structure 
and  the  intra-OPEC  conflicts,  as  well  as  relations  with  the  non-OPEC  producers, 
prevented  the  conference  from  arriving  at  any  solution. 
Mexico,  which  was  the  most  cooperative  non-OPEC  producer  in  both  price  and 
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production  policies,  warned  that  it  would  defend  its  national  interests  if  OPEC  did 
not  stem  the  world  decline  of  oil  prices.  The  Mexican  Oil  Minister  declared  that  his 
country  might  reduce  its  oil  prices  as  early  as  10  July.  Saudi  Arabia's  Oil  Minister, 
Ahmad  Zaki  al-Yamani,  was  reported  to  have  made  it  clear  on  6  July  that  his  country 
was  determined  to  increase  its  oil  output.  He  warned  the  members  that  they  would 
have  to  accept  either  the  lower  prices  that  would  result  from  the  overall  increase  in 
production  or  reduce  their  own  quotas  to  offset  a  Saudi  increase.  The  very  critical 
issues  facing  OPEC  were  formulated  as:  decUning  demand  for  OPEC  oil,  increasing 
oil  production  by  non^PEC  producers,  and  widespread  violations  of  OPEC 
established  prices  through  secret  agreements  with  puichasers  which  based  prices  on 
spot  market  rates.  While  the  ofiBdal  overall  OPEC  production  ceiling  was  16m  b/d, 
members  reportedly  could  seU  only  14.1m  b/  d.  Some  members  were  producing  more 
than  their  quotas  and  were  offering  discounts  as  large  as  $4  a  barrel  below  the  official 
price.  Although  Saudi  Arabia's  official  ceiling  was  4.3m  b/d,  it  actually  was  producing 
only  2.  Im  b/ d.  OPEC's  efforts  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  non-member  producers 
—  Britain,  Norway,  Mexico  and  Egypt — failed.  They  all  dropped  their  prices  below 
OPEC  levels. 

Nigeria,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  exceeded  their  quotas  in  a  desperate  effort  to  earn 
revenue;  because  of  its  low  production  level,  Saudi  Arabia  had  one  of  the  largest 
deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments  and  was  drawing  down  its  fmancial  reserves  at  the 
rale  of  $20  bn  ayear,  to  finance  its  ataeady  heavily  curtailed  development  programs.!^ 

After  three  days  of  acrimonious  discussions,  the  conference  was  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  solutions  and  decided  to  meet  again  on  tiie  originally  designated  date,  22  July 
1985,  in  Geneva. 

22-25  JULY  1985 

During  the  two  weeks  between  the  closing  in  Vienna  and  the  reopening  in  Geneva  of 
the  seventy-fourth  conference  on  22  July,  matters  did  not  improve;  they  worsened.  A 
US  task  force  studied  the  possible  impact  that  would  be  made  on  US  relations  with 
some  of  the  world's  oil  producers  by  a  drop  in  oil  prices,  and  it  examined  the  possible 
impact  on  international  financial  institutions.  The  task  force  reported  that  a  23  per 
cent  drop  in  world  oil  prices,  to  about  $20  a  barrel  from  the  current  $26,  could  be 
tolerated  by  crucial  US  allies  dependent  on  oil  exports  for  their  revenue,  as  well  as  by 
international  banks  that  granted  loans  of  billions  of  dollars  to  those  countries. 
Venezuda  and  Indonesia  could  live  with  such  price  cuts;  Mexico  and  Egypt  would 
need  some  fmancial  support  from  the  US.  This  was  not  encouraging  news  for  OPEC, 
especially  not  for  Saudi  Arabia'^. 

OPEC  had  seen,  in  the  establishment  of  the  International  Energy  Agency  (lEA) 
back  in  1974,  the  very  antithesis  of  its  aims  and  purposes  and  had  opposed  it 
vigorously.  Now  it  was  seeking  a  dialogue  with  the  lEA  in  an  attempt  to  save  itself. 
OPEC  Deputy  Secretary-General  Fadhil  al-Chalabi  met  with  officials  from  the  US 
and  broached  the  idea  of  an  OPEC  price  cut  in  return  for  a  cooperative  effort  to 
increase  purchases  of  oil  from  OPEC  members.  He  pleaded  for  a  dialogue  with  the 
lEA  to  explore  cooperation  on  oil  prices  and  consumption.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
lEA  had  originally  been  a  meeting  of  oil  consumers  and  oil  producers  for  mutual 
cooperation,  as  envisioned  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  Now,  pleading  for 
this  veiy  aim,  OPEC  was  rebuffed.  At  the  lEA  meeting  in  Paris  in  July  1985,  the 
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AgBDcy'k  Prendent,  M.  Van  Ardenne,  declared:  **  We  dont  see  what  interest  we  could 

achieve  from  an  institutionalized  dialogue  with  [OPEC]".'' 

Yet  OPEC  tried  again.  The  22  July  conference  called  for  cooperation  among  the 
world's  other  oil  producers,  to  support  the  crumbling  structure  of  oil  prices.  The 
President  of  OPEC,  the  Oil  Minister  of  Indonesia,  Dr  Subroto,  said  that  it  was  time 
that  non-OPEC  producers  such  as  Britain,  Norway,  the  USSR  and  the  US,  as  well  as 
major  oil  companies,  help  stop  the  slide.  He  said,  "The  situation  has  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  I  must  regretfully  slate  in  very  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  that  oil 
market  stability  is  at  the  crossroads.  My  message  to  those  non-OPEC  producers  is 
clear.  We  must  all  cooperate  so  that  all  of  us  can  reap  the  benefits  of  market  stability, 
or  we  will  all  suffer.*^  This  dedaiation  and  plea  by  OPEC  after  twenty-five  years  of 
existence  and  hectic  operations  cotild  only  be  heard  as  an  admission  of  failure.  There 
was  no  hdpfiil  response  from  the  non-OPEC  producers. 

The  tension  within  OPEC  continued.  On  the  one  hand,  Saudi  Arabia,  as  the  leader 
of  the  rich  conservative  members,  was  determined  to  reduce  the  quotas  of  the  other 
members  of  OPEC  and  increase  its  own  production  level  to  over  4m  b/d. 
Simultaneously,  being  a  producer  --  with  Kuwait  —  of  heavy  crudes,  it  had  to 
severely  cut  the  price  of  the  heavy  crudes.  On  the  other  hand,  Algeria,  a  radical 
producer  of  light  crude  and  the  leader  of  the  poor  members,  was  determined  to 
prohibit  a  serious  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  heavy  crudes  and  to  prevent  Saudi 
Arabia  from  increasing  its  production  level;  instead,  it  asserted,  some  of  the  poorer 
members  should  be  granted  increases  in  their  production  quotas. 

Sandi  Arabia  came  to  Geneva  with  its  two  demands  backed  by  a  threat  to  flood  the 
oil  markets  by  increasing  its  production.  Yamani  apparently  had  instructions  from 
King  Fahd  to  press  hard  for  the  Saudi  deinands.  When  the  conference  resumed,  the 
two  miQor tans  on  the  agenda  were  production  levels  and  price  reduction.  After  two 
hours  of  discussion  of  the  first  issue,  in  which  Qatar,  Iraq,  Ecuador  and  Gabon  asked 
for  increases  in  their  quotas,  it  became  clear  that  if  the  issue  were  pressed  to  a 
condusion,  OPEC  would  collapse.  A  postponement  of  the  matter  was  therefore 
agreed  on,  and  a  special  conference  would  be  convened  in  September  for  its  discussion. 

The  conference  then  turned  to  the  question  of  price-cutting  of  the  heavy  crudes.  The 
protagonists  advocated  a  cut  of  about  $  1 .50  a  barrel,  the  opponents  resisted  any  price 
cuts.  Behind  the  Saudi  Arabian  demand  for  the  cut  lay  the  threat  of  flooding  the 
market.  The  opposition  —  Algeria,  Libya  and  Iran  —  challenged  the  threat,  and  after 
four  days  of  rancorous  debate,  the  seventy-fourth  OPEC  conference  decided  on  25 
July  to  reduce  the  price  of  heavy  crude  by  50  cents  a  barrel  and  of  the  medium  oils  by 
20 cents  abarreL  This  lowered  OPECIs  average  oil  price  to  $27.82 a  barrel,  areduction 
of  0.5  per  cent  Thedediion  was  presented  as  a  victory  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  Oil 
Minister  Ahmad  Zaki  al- Yamani,  and  as  a  supposed  defeat  ton  Algeria  which  led  the 
opposition.  In  reality  the  winner  of  the  battle  was  the  opposition,  for  Saudi  Arabia 
had  failed  to  exercise  its  threat.  According  to  both  Saudi  Arabian  and  US  sources, 
King  Fahd  had  sent  last-minute  instructions  to  Yamani  rescinding  the  previous  orders 
to  go  to  battle.  Saudi  Arabia  saved  face  with  the  0.5  per  cent  drop  in  OPEC's  price;  the 
average  price  in  the  spot  market  was  $25.88  a  barrel  —  $2  below  the  new  official 
OPEC  price. 

After  the  22-2S  July  conference,  the  situation  continued  to  deteriorate;  Saudi 
Arabia  was  especially  hard  hit,  for  in  August  oil  production  dropped  to  about  2m  b/  d. 
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While  all  OPEC  members  suffered  from  the  drop  in  the  demand  for  oil^^i  the  impact 
on  Saudi  Arabia  —  if  only  because  of  its  previous  huge  production  rate  and  the 
resultant  enormous  revenue — was  most  severe.  Saudi  Arabia  was  forced  to  reduce 
production  to  a  level  which  it  considered  unacceptable.  The  country  was  experiendug 

a  very  large  deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments. 

King  Fahd,  Oil  Minister  Yamani  and  other  Saudi  spokesmen  threatened  that  their 
country  would  not  condone  the  cheating  practiced  by  other  OPEC  members  at  its 
expense  and  that  it  would  turn  to  the  same  devices  as  the  others.  The  OPEC 
conferences  —  regular  and  extraordinary  —  were  practically  paralyzed,  for  members 
could  not  agree  on  either  price  or  production  levels  or  on  a  differentials  structure. 
Since  demand  continued  to  fall,  most  OPEC  members  and  non-OPEC  produccrs^a 
adopted  the  spot  market  price  as  the  basis  for  their  transactions. 

What  was  the  full  impact  of  the  oil  crisis  on  Saudi  Arabia?  In  August  1985  the 
British  National  Westminster  Bank  forecast  that  Saudi  Arabia'k  balance  of  payments 
deficit  in  1985  would  be  the  second  largest  in  the  world  after  that  of  the  US.  The 
forecast  was  based  on  the  assessed  oil  revenue  of  less  than  $30  bnand  an  investment 
inomneof  $8  bn.  It  suggested  that  the  Saudi  Arabian  financial  reserves  had  been  run 
down  to  only  $100  bn  from  the  1980-81  peak  of  $150  bn.  The  implications  of  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  according  to  the  bank,  were  that  Saudi  Arabia  would 
draw  down  further  its  foreign  assets,  repatriate  foreign  loans  and  restrict  imports, 
which  would  lead  to  a  drop  in  the  gross  national  product  and  to  higher  inflation.  The 
Saudi  Ministry  of  Finance  and  National  Economy  refuted  the  bank's  forecast.  On  22 
September,  addressing  the  University  of  Umm  al-Qura  in  Mecca.  King  Fahd  denied 

the  validity  of  the  bankli  forecast  and  added,  ^'By  the  way,  when  the  bank  was 
questioned  it  was  discovered  that  the  report  was  oominled  by  a  worthless  member  of 
the  bank*^  staff  and  he  was  summarily  dismissed  and  the  matter  was  cloaed**.^' 
Nonetheless,  immediately  after  the  bank^  forecast,  Saudi  Arabia  adopted  drastic 

measures  to  safeguard  its  economy. 

The  issues  of  both  price  and  production  level  were  becoming  more  acute  as  the  3 
October  conference  approached.  As  will  be  recalled,  Saudi  Arabia  had  functioned  as 
the  swing  producer  in  OPEC  and  had  not  had  a  quota.  However,  at  the  October  1984 
conference,  it  formally  abandoned  its  role  as  swing  producer  and  opted  for  a  quota  of 
4.35m  b/d.24  This  created  a  new  crisis,  for  no  member  would  reduce  its  quota  to 
accommodate  Saudi  Arabia.  To  avert  a  further  crisis,  Saudi  Arabia  decided  to 
continue  as  swing  producer.  In  September  1985,  however,  it  increased  production 
according  to  its  quota. 

Another  issue  was  the  netback  device,  which  was  a  new  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
cheating  techniques.  Since  OPEC^  controls  of  price  and  production  levels  were 
limited  to  crude  oil,  Saudi  Arabia  negotiated  netback  deals,  at  first  with  major  oil 
companies  in  the  US  and  later  with  companies  in  Europe,  then  even  in  the  Far  East. 
The  netback  price  was  based  on  the  spot  market  reali/ation  from  product  sales  in 
specific  markets  on  the  basis  of  agreed  refining  yield,  minus  refining  expenses  and 
crude  freight-insurance  cost  from  the  port  of  loading.  The  netback  of  Arabian  light 
was,  at  the  time,  $2  to  $3  below  the  official  price.  The  entire  structure  of  prices  and 
production  was  steadily  breaking  down.^ 
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3-4  OCTOBER  1985  VIENNA  CONFERENCE 
When  the  extnoidinary  Vienna  conference  opened  on  3  October  the  two  major  issues 
were  still  productton  and  pricp  stmctuie.  Iran  and  Iraq  were  virtnalfy  iind»-quota 
producers  because  the  war  had  damaged  their  production  capacities  and  especially 
their  loading  and  transportation  facilities.  However,  after  Saudi  Arabia  granted  Iraq 
the  right  to  share  its  pipeline  and  terminal  facilities,  Iraq  demanded  a  500,000  b/d 
increase  in  its  quota,  whereupon  Iran  immediately  requested  double  the  amount 
requested  by  Iraq.  The  Iranian  Oil  Minister  Muhammad  Gharazi  insisted  that  the 
additional  1.5m  barrels  be  subtracted  from  the  quotas  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
because  they  had  aided  Iraq  in  the  war. 

The  conference  ended  without  adopting  any  decision  on  either  price  or  production 
quotas.  It  agreed  only  to  maintain  the  overall  productton  ceiling  of  I6m  b/d. 
According  to  OPEC*s  president.  Or  Suhroto,  the  participants  discussed  the  nethack 
issue  and  decided  to  consult  with  each  other  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  prior  to  a 
full  discussion  of  the  issue  at  the  next  meeting  in  December.  Middle  East  Economie 
Stinfey(MEES)<ii70ctchcicoiidtiMthati^  OPEC  held 

two  cards,  price  and  production;  the  price  card  had  been  destr(^ed**under  the  impact 
of  the  demise  of  the  official  price  system**  and  the  production  card  was  about  to  be 
lost 

The  tension  in  OPEC  was  rising  as  demand  was  declining,  and  members  resorted  to 
various  devices  to  bypass  the  production  quotas  and  the  official  prices.  The  U  AE  Oil 
Minister,  Mani  Sa'id  al-'Utayba,  appeared  on  Abu  Dhabi  television  on  31  October 
and  declared,  "Since  the  last  OPEC  meeting  [in  Vienna  on  3-4  October],  every 
producing  country,  whether  OPEC  or  non-OPEC,  has  had  complete  freedom  in 
setting  whatever  price  it  sees  fit  for  its  oil  We  are  thus  relieved  of  those  obligations 
which  at  the  same  time  benefited  the  non-OPEC  producers  who  pushed  their  output 
to  the  maximum  by  selling  at  market-related  prices.**  He  concluded  by  proclaiming, 
'*As  of  now  each  producer  is  free  to  produce  his  quota  and  sell  it  at  whatever  price  he 
can  get  in  the  market.  We  have  onh  one  remaining  obligation,  which  is  the  question  of 
production  and  determining  quotas."^^  This  assertion  of  al-'Utayba,  which  eliminated 
OPEC's  role  as  a  price  regulator,  caused  strong  reactions  in  various  quarters  On  3 
November  1985,  al-*Utayba  was  interviewed  by  Emirates  News,  and  he  reiterated 
what  he  had  said  on  television. 

The  big  issue  was  the  production  level,  and  the  real  villains,  according  to  OPEC 
spokesmen,  were  the  non-OPEC  producers.  The  only  way  to  stabilize  the  oil  prices 
was  for  the  non-OPEC  producers  to  join  OPEC  The  inevitable  alternative  to  joint 
action  by  OPEC  and  non-OPEC  producers  was  a  ruinous  price  war.  Joint  action 
would  involve  a  just  distribution  of  production  quotas  **in  light  of  market 
dfcumstances  and  without  discrimination  among  producers,  whether  they  are  OPEC 
or  non-OPEC^.z' 

The  theme  of  conspiracy  among  consumers  to  draw  down  stocks  was  dropped,  and 
all  OPEC  spokesmen  saw  the  answer  to  the  current  crisis  in  the  joining  of  non-OPEC 
and  OPEC  producers,  to  convert  the  organization  into  a  world  oil  cartel.  Speaking  on 
14  October  1985  at  a  conference  in  Rimini,  Italy,  Dr  Subroto  pointed  out  that 
non-OPEC  output  had  risen  from  14.4m  b/  d  to  22.6m.  This  meant  that  non-OPEC 
production  was  currently  one  and  one-half  times  that  of  OPEC.  He  strongly  urged  the 
non-OPEC  producers  to  join  OPEC  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  a  television 
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interview  in  London  in  mid-July,  the  Kuwaiti  Oil  Minister  *Ali  Khalifa  al-Sabah, 
admitted  that  OPEC  was  experiencing  very  serious  difficulties,  but  he  felt  that,  if  the 
non-OPEC  producers  would  join  the  organization,  there  would  still  be  an  opportunity 
to  gain  control  over  prices.  He  warned  that  if  OPEC  lost  control,  "prices  will  drop 
dramatically  ".^^  He  urged  the  non-OPEC  producers  to  join  the  organization  for  their 
own  sakes. 

After  Saudi  Arabia  claimed  the  quota  of  4.35m  b/d,  the  big  question  was  how  to 
dispose  of  such  a  huge  additional  quantity  in  the  glutted  market.  Before  the  3-4 
October  conference  in  Vienna,  Saudi  Arabia'b  Oil  Minister  had  declared  that  the  basic 
lesson  was  that  OPEC  members  could  not  sell  16m  b/d  of  crude  oil  at  the  official 
prices.  All  the  other  countries  had  boosted  sales  by  ofiering  discounts  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  Saudi  Arabia  had  at  last  decided  to  follow  suit. 

At  the  Oxford  Energy  Seminar  session  on  14  September  1985,  the  Saudi  Oil 
Minister  had  said,  "If  non-OPEC  producers  do  not  cooperate  with  OPEC  in  stabilizing 
the  market  and  we  in  the  organization  do  not  discipline  ourselves,  then  1  expect  there 
will  be  a  price  war,  and  under  that  assumption  alone  I  would  expect  the  price  would 
drop  to  a  level  between  $15  and  $18  a  barrel  after  the  winter"  In  an  interview  with 
the  International  Herald  Tribune  on  8  November  1985.  Yamani  said  that  oil  prices 
might  drop  temporarily  below  $20  a  barrel.  This  was  a  warning  to  both  OPEC  and 
non^PEC  producers.  He  cautioned  that  a  price  war  could  be  avoided  if  the  non- 
OPEC  producers  cooperated  with  OPEC,  but  he  noted  that  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
ready  for  such  cooperation. 

OPEC  spokesmen  realized  that  the  organization^^  efforts  to  stabilize  prices  through 
self-discipline  among  the  members  had  failed  and  thattheonly  way  todoso  now  was 
by  threatening  the  non-OPEC  producers  with  a  price  war,  unless  everyone  including 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  agree  to  join  and  OPEC-ize  the  world  oil 
industry.  But  the  non-OPEC  producers  refused  to  be  intimidated.  On  16  July  1985 
Britain's  Energy  Minister,  Alick  Buchanon-Smith,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Government  had  ruled  out  any  possibility  of  production  cutback  by  the  UK  to 
help  OPEC  stabilize  prices  of  the  world  oil  market.  On  25  October  1985,  US  Secretary 
of  Energy  John  Herrington  met  with  OPEC  President  Dr  Subroto  and  discussed 
OPECIb  suggestion  that  the  non-OPEC  producers  cooperate  in  stabilizing  oil  prices. 
Herrington  dismissed  the  possibility  of  dialogue  between  the  US  and  OPEC,  and  said, 
**I  think  when  you  agree  to  a  worldwide  price  it  is  not  good  economiGs**.3i> 

As  the  7  December  1985  conference  was  approaching  the  oil  price  structure  was 
crumbling.  Venezuela  proposed  that  crude  prices  be  tied  to  a  "basket"  of  chosen 
crudes  and  products.  It  also  proposed  that  production  ceilings  and  quotas  be  flexible 
and  adjusted  to  seasonal  changes  in  demand. 

7-9  DECEMBER  1985  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 
When  the  Geneva  conference  opened  on  7  December  it  became  clear  that  none  of  the 
thirteen  members  was  willing  to  reduce  production.  Eleven  of  them  were  in  fact 
producing  more  than  their  official  quotas.  Defiantly,  the  Oil  Ministers  of  Iraq  and 
Nigeria  declared  that  their  countries  planned  to  produce  as  much  oil  as  they  could  sell 
The  Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Minuter  repeated  his  prnliction  that  oil  prices  could  fall  below 
$20  a  barrel  the  following  year,  unless  OPEC  and  non-OPEC  producers  cooperate  in 
limiting  oil  supplies.  OPEC  alone  could  no  longer  stabilize  the  oil  market 
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The  conferenoe  was  as  iiaralyzed  as  had  been  the  previous  four  1985  conferences.  It 
decided  "to  secure  and  ddend  for  OPEC  a  fair  share  of  the  world  oil  market  consistent 
with  the  necessary  income  for  member  countries*  development**.  For  this  purpose  a 
committee  was  formed.  Headed  by  the  new  President,  Arturo  Hernandez  Orisanti  of 
Veneroela,  and  including  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  the  U  AE,  the  committee  would 
**examine  the  ways  and  means  to  achieve  this  objective  and  recommend  to  the 
conference  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken  in  this  respect".^'  MEES  noted 
optimistically  that  this  decision  marked  a  momentous  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  oil  industry,  for  OPEC  had  decided  to  break  out  of  its  strait-jacket  role  as  the 
residual  supplier/ swing  producer  for  the  world  oil  and  energy  market.  Defense  of  a 
minimum  market  share  would  now,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  take  precedence  over 
price  maintenance  among  the  member  countries.  Only  competitive  pricing  with  the 
son-OPEC  producers  would  guarantee  OPEO  market  share.  A  price  war  could  be 
avoided  only  throngh  cooperation  between  OPEC  and  non-OPEC  exporters.  Yamani 
stressed  the  fact  that  OPEC  had  not  yet  defined  its  'tisir  share**  of  the  oil  market  but 
said  that  it  would  have  to  be ''wen  above  16m  b/d**.  He  warned  that,  m  the  event  of  a 
prioecollapse,  OPEC*s  output  might  go  even  as  high  as  20m  b/d.^  Only  acooperative 
arrangement  between  OPEC  and  non-OPEC  producers  could  prevent  apricecoUapse. 
He  singled  out  Great  Britain  as  the  "number  one**  candidate  for  cooperation  with 
OPEC  in  this  regard.  If  the  price  and  market  situation  were  to  deteriorate,  he  said, 
they  would  all  be  "heading  towards  something  unknown.  So  anything  can  happen".^^ 
OPEC's  decision  to  abandon  the  price  issue,  combined  with  the  threat  of  a  price  war, 
caused  oil  prices  to  tumble  throughout  the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  the  world  reacted  rather  calmly  to  this  development.  To 
properly  assess  the  situation  we  should  note  a  statement  made  by  the  Saudi  Oil 
Minister,  Ahmad  Zald  al-Yamaiu  on  1  June  1985:  *The  Kingdom  has  the  eeonomie 
power  in  the  world  oil  market  to  exercise  a  near  monopoly.  We  are  blessed  with  the 
largest  reserves  in  the  world,  the  lowest  production  costs  and  a  high  production 
capacity.**  If  Saudi  Arabia  would  reduce  the  price  and  increase  production,  "many  oil 
producing  countries,  both  OPEC  and  non-OPEC,  would  exit  from  the  world  oil 
market.  Many  banks  which  are  involved  in  large  loans  to  the  oil-producing  countries 
would  collapse.  It  would  thus  shake  the  world  economy,  not  only  in  the  oil  market, 
but  also  in  the  financial  markets.  The  countries  of  the  world  are  financially  and 
economically  interdependent,  and  any  such  rupture  would  lead  to  a  m^or 
depression."'* 

All  the  other  OPEC  leaders  —  'AU  Khalifa  al-Sabah  of  Kuwait,  Mani  Sa'id 
al- Utayba  of  the  UAE  and  OPEC  President  Dr  Subroto  of  Indonesia— concentrated 
their  attacks  on  the  non-OPEC  producers  and  predicted  disaster  if  the  non-OPEC 
producers  would  not  cooperate  withOPEC  in  stabiliziqg  prices  by  ctitting  production. 
Since,  on  the  one  hand,  Saudi  Arabia  had  substantially  increased  its  oil  production  to 
about  Sm  b/d  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Britain  and  the  other  non-OPEC  producers  had 
continued  with  their  production,  the  battle  between  them  was  inevitable. 

ASSESSMENT 

The  Saudi  Arabian  threat  of  a  price  war  and  all  its  grim  consequences  was  aimed 
primarily  at  the  British,  who  accepted  the  challenge  stoically.  Only  a  few  days  after  the 
Geneva  conference,  on  12  December,  Nigel  Lawson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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presented  the  British  Govenunent^  position  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
acknowledged  that  a  faU  in  oil  revenue  could  affect  planned  tax  cuts  in  the  following 
year's  Budget,  but  he  stressed  that,  short  of  an  oil  price  coUapse,  there  was  **no  threat 
to  the  British  economy.  Even  now,  at  its  peak,  oil  accounts  for  only  6  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product,  and  we  are  a  substantial  oil  consumer  as  well  as  a  substantial 
producer.  What  we  stand  to  lose  on  the  swings  we  stand  to  gain  at  the  roundabouts.** 
He  categorically  declared,  "There  is  no  way  in  which  the  UK  will  become  a  country 
member  of  OPEC".^^  On  the  following  day,  The  Times  of  London  carried  a  headline: 
"Why  the  Oil  Slide  Need  Not  be  Bad  for  Britain**;  the  paper  took  the  same  position  as 
the  Chancellor. 

On26January  1986,  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  appeared  on  the  television 
program  "Face  the  Press**.  She  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  equate  the  UK 
with  countries  whidi  were  entirely  dependent  on  oil  What  the  UK  lost  as  a  producer 
on  oil  it  would  regain  as  a  consumer.  When  the  Prime  Minister  was  asked  whether  the 
Government  would  take  action  on  production,  she  replied  that  production  rate 
decisions  were  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  companies  that  had  the  concessions  to 
operate  the  fields.  The  Government  would  not  interfere.^''  Two  days  later  the  Prime 
Minister  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  the  Government,  in  view  of  the 
drastic  drop  in  oil  prices,  would  not  help  stabili/e  prices  by  cutting  production.  She 
replied,  "No,  I  do  not  think  so".^'  Two  weeks  later,  on  12  February,  Nigel  Lawson 
replied  to  a  letter  from  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  calling  for  a  dialogue  with  OPEC. 
He  said  that  he  was  **astoni8hed  at  your  proposal  that  we  should  now  seek  to  keep  the 
oil  price  artificially  high.  Even  if  such  a  policy  were  practicable,  it  would  be  dearly 
contrary  to  this  country^  interests  to  adopt  iC^ 

TheNew  York  Timesof  lODecemberurgedtheUSnottosquandertheopportunity 
offered  by  OPEC*s  loss.  The  price  fall  "would  be  just  desserts  for  a  greedy  cartel  as 
well  as  a  striking  lesson  in  the  capacity  of  the  industrialized  world  to  resist  economic 
strangulation'*.  Five  days  later,  the  newspiq[ier  reported  that  "Saudi  Arabia  and  its 
followers"  had  threatened  the  non-OPEC  producers  to  either  join  OPEC  or  prepare 
for  a  price  war.  It  noted:  "The  British  have  neither  panicked  nor  knuckled  under'*. 
After  detaihng  developments  since  the  7  December  Geneva  conference,  the  newspaper 
summarized:  "OPEC  threatened  a  price  war,  saying  it  would  abandon  attempts  to 
control  prices  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  fixed  share  of  world  oil  markets.  Calls  to  other 
countries  to  cut  production  were  rebuffed,  and  some  analysts  doubted  whether  OPEC 
was  strong  enough  to  wage  an  all-out  price  war.  Oil  prices  plununeted  in  hectic 
trading  after  OPBC*»  announcement,  but  stabilized  as  traders  calmed**. 

The  US,  although  a  major  oil  producer  (the  second  in  the  world  after  the  Soviet 
Union),  would  have  been  deeply  affected  by  heavy  reductions  in  the  oil  price,  but  it 
quickly  accepted  the  prospects  of  lower  prices.  On  1 1  January  1986,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  declared  in  a  radio  broadcast  that  the  US  economic  measures  had  **shaken  up 
oil  prices  and  brought  OPEC  to  its  knees". ^9 

The  Saudi  Arabian  maneuvers  vis-a-vis  OPEC  members  to  increase  its  oil  production 
and  its  efforts  to  threaten  the  non-OPEC  producers  with  a  price  war  resulted  in  a 
continuous  rapid  drop  in  oil  prices  and  badly  affected  the  smaller  OPEC  producers. 
The  situation  became  a  vicious  circle.  The  more  prices  fell,  the  more  production  had 
to  be  increased  to  obtain  the  minimum  revenue.  The  more  production  increased,  the 
greater  became  the  glut  in  the  market;  and  the  greater  the  glut  in  the  market,  the  lower 
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pikes  became.  Moreover,  the  radical  members  of  OPEC  regarded  Saudi  Arabia  as 

the  cause  of  their  difficulties.  The  refoie,  they  opposed  both  Saudi  Arabia's  production 
increase  and  its  threatened  price  war,  which  Saudi  Arabia  had  explicitly  aimed  at 
OPEC  cheaters  as  well  as  the  non-OPEC  producers.  At  the  end  of  January  1986,  Iran, 
Libya  and  Algeria  publicly  dissociated  themselves  from  OPEC's  policy  of  securing 
and  defending  a  fair  share  of  the  world  market,  instead,  they  advocated  production 
cuts  by  OPEC  members  to  steady  the  market.'"' 

Meanwhile,  oil  prices  continued  to  fall  in  the  ME,  F.urope,  the  Far  East  and  the  US. 
The  two  major  antagonists,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Britain,  made  no  changes  in  their 
positions.  Britain  continued  with  its  production  policy,  but  Saudi  Arabia,  in  spite  of 
its  threats,  did  not  proceed  with  the  price  war.  Instead,  it  would  seem,  it  adjusted  to 
the  lowered  prices  by  resorting  to  various  devices  for  disposmg  of  ever^reater 
quantities  of  oiL 

A  careful  analysis  of  OPECIi  December  198S  solution  for  securing  and  defending  a 
fair  share  of  the  world  oO  market  would  reveal  that  it  was  a  hasty,  inadequately 
considered  and  unimplementable  solution.  The  first  difficulty  was  the  definition  of '*a 
fair  share".  Even  among  OPEC  members  themselves,  who  approached  the  issue 
mechanically  as  to  how  many  million  barrels  a  day  the  organization  would  demand, 
there  was  no  agreement.  More  serious  was  the  basis  on  which  the  fair  share  would  be 
established.  Nor  was  it  stated  by  any  OPEC  spokesman  exactly  how  the  fair  share,  if  it 
were  clearly  and  satisfactorily  defined,  could  be  enforced.  What  superv  isory  machinery 
would  or  could  be  elaborated  to  operate  the  division  of  shares?  Without  price  control, 
no  production  division  could  be  established.  Should  prices  be  controlled  in  order  to 
be  effective,  they  would  have  to  be  universally  accepted.  Was  the  current  pattern  of 
the  world  political  composition  ready  for  a  worldwide  organization  to  set  oil  prices 
and  determine  production  rates  for  all  oil  producers  and  to  enforce  observance  of 
prices  and  production  quotas?  The  history  of  the  thirteen  members  of  OPEC  for  the 
preceding  five  years  would  belle  such  a  possibility. 

The  oil-<;onsuming  world  accepted  the  reduction  in  price  as  the  most  welcome 
development.  It  would  reestablish  a  sane  balance  in  the  international  economic  and 
financial  orders,  which  had  been  seriously  and  dangerously  disrupted  by  the  reckless 
OPEC  oil  price  hikes  of  the  previous  thirteen  years.  As  a  result  of  the  heavy  drops  in 
the  oil  prices  some  countries,  especially  oil  producers,  would  experience  —  and 
already  were  experiencing  —  great  economic  and  financial  hardships.  Others  would 
be  forced  to  make  hard  and  very  painful  adjustments.  But  the  overall  result  could  not 
help  but  be  beneficial  to  all  countries,  producers  and  consumers.  Indeed,  for  the  first 
time,  ml  prices  had  been — and,  it  was  hoped,  would  continue  to  be — determined  by 
economic  forces.** 

Bciqaniin  Shwadnn 
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TABLE  1:  OPEC  PRODUCTION,  1973^ 
(Thouniid  Btrrt Is) 


Saudi 

/ran 

Kuwait  Iraq 

Abu  Dhabi  Dubai 

Sharja 

Qaiar 

Ay  r  r  *9vV7 

2,139.229    1,102.446      735.589  476348 

88J02 

208,160 

1974 

3,095.088 

1  lOT  oni 

,^\3 1 

929.341       719,275  516.125 

88,127 

8.501 

189.216 

1975 

2^535 

760,733  825,531 

1  511.914 

92^842 

13,553 

159,724 

1976 

3.139.272 

785,216      884.030  582,580 

114,681 

13,553 

182.012 

1977 

3.357.960 

718,685       fi5-',093  608.373 

116.452 

10.305 

162.279 

1978 

3,029.905 

1  oil')!') 

777,961       935,130  628.205 

132.246 

8,078 

177,646 

1979 

3,479.336 

I,I9D,2W 

912.610    1,269,000  534,147 

129.260 

4.943 

185.469 

1980 

3.623,583 

608,914       968,582  492.154 

127.818 

3,685 

172,541 

mi 

3,579,920 

412,341       327,551  413.815 

130.885 

3,565 

151,549 

1982 

1366.295 

300.870      369.417  319.400 

133.850 

2,652 

121,180 

1983 

1.824.635 

891,220 

384.750       348,500  284.000 

121,600 

13,785 

98.185 

1984 

1.674.900 

413.065      437,800  274,270 

124,700 

20,130 

137,470 

1985 

1,235.830 

m£  AAA 

371.090      520,900  287,675 

128.200 

23.430 

109,575 

Uhya 

Algeria 

Nigeria 

Gabon 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 

Indonesia 

1973 

793,854 

400,497 

749,820 

54.811 

76,221 

1  "lOS  <QA 

1974 

555,291 

368,139 

823.064 

73.548 

64.405 

1,086,350 

501,693 

1975 

540.129 

358.649 

650.885 

81.397 

58,721 

856.363 

476.855 

1976 

707,336 

393.487 

756,449 

81>t5 

68.750 

839,737 

550,319 

1977 

753.129 

420.577 

761,062 

81.030 

66.941 

816317 

615^ 

1978 

723.613 

423.824 

692^5 

76.176 

73.668 

790,408 

596,848 

1979 

763.471 

421.121 

840^ 

74,241 

78.169 

860,075 

580,645 

1980 

669.780 

373.271 

753^ 

63.854 

74.714 

792.390 

576,669 

1981 

404,858 

291.187 

525^ 

55.261 

77.052 

769,530 

585,533 

1982 

414.640 

257,160 

469.755 

56.612 

76.760 

691,688 

483,552 

1983 

403,289 

241.230 

450,958 

55^ 

86,688 

657.292 

478,170 

1984 

391,250 

233,350 

502.406 

56.403 

93,785 

658.505 

536,135 

m5 

382,500 

230,450 

537.020 

55,970 

101,665 

611,320 

455,010 

SOURCE:  PB. 


TABLE  2:  MIDDLE  EAST  OIL  DISCOVERIES:  CUMULATIVE  PRODUCTION 

AND  REMAINING  RESERVES 
(Billioiis  of  Barrels) 

Tora/  DiKoverIgs: 


Cumtdlalivf 

Btmrnted 

ProwJ  Raerva 

(Reserves  +  Cumilamt 

Production 

As  of  I  Jan 

Production) 

ComOry 

AsoflJanim 

1950 

1965 

19S0 

I9M 

AsofUanI994 

Bahnhi 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

OJ 

0.9 

Iran 

31.8 

13.0 

38,0 

.58,0 

51.0 

82.8 

Iraq 

16.6 

8.7 

25.0 

31.0 

43.0 

59.6 

Kuwait* 

23i> 

ISJH 

69.3 

68.5 

66.8 

89.8 

Oman 

1.9 

0.5 

2.4 

2.8 

4.7 

Qatar 

3.6 

1.0 

3.5 

3.8 

3.3 

6.9 

Saudi  Arabia* 

50.1 

10.0 

66.8 

166.5 

168.9 

219.0 

UAF 

8.6 

1.1 

29.4 

32.3 

40.9 

Total  Gulf  Area 

136J 

48.9 

211.1 

359J 

368J 

564.6 

Egypt 

3.0 

0.2 

1.5 

3.1 

3.5 

6.5 

TulriME 

139J 

48.2 

212.6 

362.9 

371.8 

511.1 

US 

136.9 

26.2 

34.5 

26.5 

27.3 

164.2 

Total  W<nM 

51S.0 

9M 

341J 

6414 

6693 

*  Includes  ODC  hali  ol  Neutral  Zone. 

SOURCIS:  Oa  and  Gas  Journal.  World  Of/.  Exxod  CorponHioo  cMimaMt. 
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TABLE  3:  MIDDLE  EAST  OIL/ENERGY  DEMAND,  1973  VERSUS  1983 
 (Thomanda  of  Bamh  per  Dty  Oil  Equivalent)  


Fuel 

1973 

1983 

%  Change 

Motor  gasoline 

S8 

363 

3U.5 

Naohthk 

0 

10 

Sistillate 

372 

1,016 

173.1 

Fuel  OU 

698 

600 

(14^ 

LPG 

19 

61 

221.1 

Other 

46 

194 

321.7 

ToCid  Fctrokun  Pwid»cii 

1^ 

2,244 

83.5 

Gas 

254 

8S3 

235.8 

Coal 

20 

S2 

160.0 

Hydfo/Geocheraial 

S6 

120 

114.3 

Total  Eaefu 

1,553 

3069 

116.5 

SOURCE:  Exxon  OvporaiiM  attiautn. 

NOTES 

For  the  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 

news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  uied,  please  see  "List 
of  Sources"  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 

publication  noied  here. 

1.  W  Ay,  12  November  1984. 

2.  MEES,  3  December  1984. 

3.  Ibid,  17  December  1984.  On  12  January  1982,  Yamani  said  about  production  levels,  "We 

will  leave  it  to  market  forces  to  determine  level.  .  If  there  is  a  .serious  drop  in  demand,  we 
think  Saudi  production  will  be  affected  and  it  will  come  down  not  by  our  decision  but  by 
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decisions  were  not  unanimous,  the  Ministers  decided,  in  cUcct,  to  jettison  the  sacrosanct 
price  Hnarker*,  which  had  been  hampering  solution  of  the  differentials  problem,  and  agreed 
on  a  set  of  ofHcial  prices  which  more  accurately  reflects  the  preferences  of  refiners.  They 
also  took  firm  steps  to  police  the  production  quotas  so  as  to  prevent  over-supply  of  the 
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countertrade  contmcls.  He  replied,  "I  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  owe  no  apologies  for  the 

contracts,  w  hich  are  a  matter  of  national  surv  ival".  MEES.  5  August  1985.  Yet,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Buhari  on  27  August,  the  new  Head  of  State  General  Babangida,  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  countertrade  contracts  because,  under  the  countertrade  deals, 
**^Nigerians  were  forced  to  buy  goods  and  commodities  at  higher  prices  than  obtained  on 
intcrnatidrial  markets".  \] EES.  2  September  1985. 

16.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  spot  market  operations  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Japan.  In  1981 
Japan  bought  in  the  spot  market  5.6  per  cent  of  its  total  imports.  In  1982  the  percentage 
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Jan  u  a  rv  1 985  it  increned  to  26.9  per  oent  and  in  March  it  jnmped  to  39.1  percent  MEES, 
10  June  1985. 

17.  NYT.  7  July;  WHJ,  8  July  1985. 

18.  IF5/.  22  July  1985. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  On  l40ctobcr  1975,  at  asymposium  in  Bonn,  Yamani  explained  the  nature  of  OF'FC:  the 
general  rule  in  cartels,  is  that  the  strongest  member  "has  to  carry  weaker  incinbers  on  us 
shoulders.  It  will  eventually  tire  of  its  burden  and  refuse  to  bear  it  any  longer,  and, 
therefore,  any  cartel  will  come  to  an  end  and  collapse.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
C\'*EC.  In  most  cartels  the  strongest  member  seeks  to  sell  as  much  of  its  goods  as  possible, 
but  Saudi  Arabia's  mterest  lies  in  selling  less  of  its  oil."  MEES,  17  October  1975. 

21.  In  September  1985,  it  was  reported  that  OPEC%  share  in  the  worlds  total  petroleum 
production,  including  natural  gas  liquids  and  products,  during  the  first  half  of  1985 
amounted  to  29  per  cent,  adrop  from  33  per  cent  in  1984,  the  lowest  level  since  1960. 
September  1985,  p  322. 

22.  In  April  1985,  the  two  North  Sea  producers,  Britain  and  Norway,  swhched  over  to  market 

related  prices.  .1/ ££5  commented.  "Britain  and  Norway  ha\e  served  notice,  once  and  for 
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the  defiense  of  price  levels."  MEES.  22  April  1985. 

23.  MEES.  30  September  1985. 

24.  Alter  the  5-7  July  1985  Vienna  conference,  Yamani  stated  at  a  press  conference,  "I  made  it 
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swing  producer  after  the  London  agreement  of  March  1983,  when  the  Kingdom  was  not 
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and  are,  therefore,  no  longer  the  swing  producer,  in  line  with  this  decision  the  Saudi  quota 
is  4.3m  b/d."  MEES.  15  July  1985. 
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of  OFF  ("  price  controls,  the  move  into  dow  nstream  markets  effectively  gives  Saudi  Arabia 
the  opportunity  to  evade  official  prices,  and  to  dispose  of  volumes  of  oil  which  it  could  not 
sell  in  unprocessed  form  in  the  currently  glutted  market** Between  October  and  November 
1985,  Saudi  Arabia  contracted  netback  deals  with  various  companies  totalling  1 .27m  b/d. 
In  January  19X6  \fEES  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia's  netback  deals  target  was  .Im  h  d 
2m  bj  d  lor  Western  destinations,  and  1  m  b;  d  for  Eastern  markets.  MEES,  28  October,  1 8 
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30.  Ibid,  4  November  1985. 

31.  From  the  OPEC  official  communiqud  in  MEES.  16  December  1985. 

32.  In  an  interview  in  the  Kuwaiti  al-Anba  of  12  December  1985,  'Ali  Khalifa  al-Sabah, 
Kuwaitli  Oil  Minister,  declared  that  the  OPEC  market  share  to  be  defended  "Should  be  no 
less  than  the  previous  Y^Ok  b/d  and  could  be  as  much  as  18m  b/d**.  The  Nigerian  Oil 
Minister.  Tarn  David-West,  sUted  on  Nigerian  TV  that  the  figure  was  18-20m  b/d.  MEES, 
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35.  MEES.  23-30  December  1985. 

36.  MEES.  3  February  1986. 

37.  Ibid. 

38.  MEES.  17  January  1986. 

39.  MEES.  20  January  1986. 

40.  MEES.  3  February  1986,  Late  in  February,  the  Iranian  Oil  Minister,  Gholam  Reza 
Aqazadeh,  traveled  through  the  Gulf  countries  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
cutting  production.  While  in  Abu  Dhabi  he  claimed  that  his  plan  for  drastic  cuts  in  OPEC's 
production  was  supported  by  other  members  in  addition  to  Algeria  and  Libya. 

41.  Assessing  the  impact  ol  the  rapid  development  in  OPEC,  Barnaby  I.  Feder,  in  NYToi  12 
December  1985,  observed,  "The  lost  revenues  would  accelerate  a  trend  strongly  felt  in 
international  financial  circles  —  the  declining  importance  of  OPEC's  overseas  investment. 
1  he  always  c.Kaggcraied  vision  of  ME  oil  sheiks  buying  up  huge  chunks  of  the  US  and 
Europe,  not  to  mention  influencing  US  foreign  policy,  has  faded.  Indeed,  in  the  last  three 
years,  OPEC  nations  have  used  almost  $23  bn  of  their  treasure  to  cover  trade  deficits." 


Saudi  Arabia's  Dismal  Economic  Future: 
Regional  and  Global  Implications 

INTRODUCTION  -  FORECASTS  OF  WORLD  OIL  MARKETS 

AND  OF  THE  SAUDI  ROLE 

When  the  Saudis  unveiled  their  Third  Development  Plan  for  1980-85,  in  the  spring  of 
1980.  it  was  with  supreme  confidence:  "The  Kingdom  is  now  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  financial  powers,  in  addition  to  being  the  major  oil  exporter  of  the  free 
world".'  The  Saudi  assessment  of  their  status  (and  future)  was  based  on  the  projections 
of  almost  all  oil  analysts  —  those  in  the  oil  companies,  the  banks,  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (IE A),  the  World  Bank  and  US  governmental  agencies,  those  of  other 
countries;  and  a  host  of  private  consultants.  A  few  examples  of  the  ''standard" 
forecasts  made  during  the  second  oil  shock  ( 1 979-8 1)  or  shortly  thereafter  wiD  suffice. 
A  well  known  and  widely  quoted  American  oil  consultant,  in  an  article  entitled  *'Qil 
and  the  Decline  of  the  West**  and  published  by  the  prestigious  journal  Fordgn4ffain 
(summer  1980),  wrote: 

It  now  appears  that  world  energy  requirements  could  be  met  //  [italics  in 
original]  OPEC  production  after  a  dedine  in  1980  [as  compared  with  1979] 
would  then  increase  again  and  reach  about  the  1979  level  by  1985...The 
question  arises  whether  the  [oil]  producing  countries  would  really  be  prepared 
to  continued  to  produce  at  a  rate  that  would  continuously  [author's  italics] 
generate  surplus  petrodollaia...The  terms  imposed  by  producing  countries  for 
oil  supplies  include  more  and  more  political  and  other  extraneous  conditions, 
related,  for  instance,  to  the  interest  of  the  [Arab]  producing  countries  in  the 
Palestinian  problem.^ 

In  other  words,  dependence  on  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  oil,  especially  from  Saudi  Arabia,  would  grow  and  prices  would  increase, 
while  the  presumed  inability  of  the  small-population  oil  exporters  to  spend  thdr 

immense  oil  revenues  would  result  in  huge  and  continuous  ^'petrodollar"  surpluses. 

A  British  analyst  who  had  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
wrote  the  following  in  International  Affairs  (London.  1980);  "With  its  existing 
financial  resources,  its  projected  income  flows  [from  growing  oil  exports  and  rising 
prices]  and  its  know  n  physical  reserves  of  oil,  [Saudi  Arabia]  has  an  economic  power 
base  unique  in  world  history. ..by  its  possession  of  a  large  portion  [of  the  world's 
proved  oil  reserves]  Saudi  Arabia  can  literally  buy  any  future  that  is  commercially 
*buyable*.*^  In  a  similar  vein,  two  American  oil  analysts  wrote  the  following  in 
Foreign  4ffoirs{\919):  **Saudi  Arabia  is  favored  by  a  unique  conjunction  of  huge  [oil] 
reserves,  extraordinary  ease  of  exploitation  (Le.,  very  low  costs  of  production],  and  a 

The  author  wi»liettoexpffWlUtliMei«inHHiide  to tteLMtoN.lilM^ 
for  the  lomdi  fraat  ia  lappoit  of  dda  itady. 
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population  so  tiny  that  domestk  revenue  needs  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  levd  of 

oil  production"/ 

The  US  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  having  heard  the 
views  of  various  '"experts",  concluded  (in  1980)  that; 

Even  if  aU  present  plans  to  reduce  oil  consumption,  mcrease  indigenous  [oiQ 
production,  and  accelerate  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  succeed,  the  industrialized 
countries  win  remain  heavily  dependent  on  imported  oil  from  unrdiable  or 
insecure  sources  [i.e.,  the  Middle  East]  for  the  rest  of  this  century  or  well  into 
the  next... [which]  will  lead  to  higher  prices,  and  greater  political  and  military 
concessions  in  return  for  oil  [from  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  oil-exporting 
countries]. ..Several  producing  countries  [i.e.,  the  small-population  Arab  oil 
exporters]  are  earning  far  more  in  oil  revenues  than  they  are  able  to  spend  on 
imports...  Dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  means  that  at  least  for  the  next  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  the  industrialized  countries  can  expect  to  live  in  a  world  of 
Steady  increases  in  [real]  oil  prices,  lower  economic  growth,  inflation,  and 
stagnant  or  at  least  sluggish  growth  in  gross  national  product  [GNP].' 

Libraries  have  myriad  studies  and  books,  as  well  as  newspaper  and  journal  articles, 
which  drew  political  and  economic  conclusions  based  on  the  "consensus" forecasts.  It 
is,  by  now,  abundantly  clear  thai  the  forecasters  made  gross  errors  not  only  about  the 
magnitude  of  change,  but,  far  mure  important,  about  its  direction.  Instead  of  an 
increase,  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  diminution  in  dependence  on  OPEC  and, 
especially,  on  ME  oiL  OPEC  production,  which  had  reached  31. Sm  barrels  per  day 
(b/d)  in  1979,  dropped  to  17in  b/d  m  1985;  ME  output  (that  of  Iran  and  the  Arab 
members  of  OPEQ  dropped  from  24.7m  b/d  to  12m  b/d;  and  Saudi  oil  production 
from  about  10m  b/d  in  1979-81  to  3.5m  b/d  in  1985.^  Oil  prices,  weakemng  ahnost 
steadily  since  1981,  collapsed  early  in  1986.  Instead  of  risiug**petrodollar'*stirpluses, 
most  OPEC  countries,  and  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular,  are  experiencing  large  current 
account  deficits  in  their  balance  of  payments  and  are  rapidly  depleting  their  financial 
reserves.  Some  have  begun  to  incur  foreign  indebtedness.  The  change  is  most  dramatic, 
especially  since  it  has  taken  place  within  such  a  short  time.  In  1980  the  Saudi  surplus  in 
the  balance  of  payments  (the  current  account)  was  huge,  $4 1 .4  bn,  dropping  somewhat 
to  $38.4  bn  in  1 98 1 .  Subsequently  there  were  growing  deficits  which  reached  $24.0  bn 
in  1984,  not  including  foreign  aid.  At  this  writing  (March  1986)  1985  figures  have  not 
been  ptibliihed,  but  I  estimate  that  the  deficit  approxunates  or  exceeds  that  of  1 984. 

In  my  earlier,  more  detailed  studies  of  the  ME  oil  market  ( 1980 to  1 982)  I  conduded 
that  fundamental  structural  changes  were  taking  place  in  energy  markets  generally 
and  in  oil  markets  in  particular,  but  the  focus  of  my  studies  was  onthe  assumption  of 
nott  analysts  that  the  Saudis  and  other  small-population  oil  exporters  had  limited 
revenue  "needs**.  I  concluded,  in  1 98 1 ,  that  economic  forces  point  towards  "downward 
pressure  on  real  and  possibly  even  nominal  oil  prices,  [and  that]  if  the  major  oil  price 
increases  [had]  not  killed  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  [for  the  oil  exporters], 
they  [had]  at  least  inflicted  some  serious  wounds.  It  [would]  not  be  surprising  if  the 
importance  of  ME  oil  continues  to  diminish".  In  my  study,  completed  in  March  1982 
(a  few  months  after  the  last  increase  in  Saudi  oil  prices),  1  concluded  that: 

(1)  The  real  price  of  oil  [would  be]  likely  to  decline  over  a  long  period.  (2)  The 
cummt  account  surpluses  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  other  m^or  oil  exporters 
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.  [would]  probably  diminish  rapidly...  Given  the  trends  in  the  oil  markets  and  in 
Saudi  imports,  it  [would]  not  be  long  before  the  Saudis  [would]  have  to  begin 
utilizing  their  accumulated  foreign  assets  to  cover  current  account  deficits.  (3) 
For  the  Saudis  and  other  major  oil  exporters,  adjusting  to  lower  real  incomes 
and  expenditures. ..[would]  probably  create  serious  internal  social  and  political 
problems.  (4)  For  other  ME  countries  which  have  benefited  from  the  oil 
boom...,  foreign  aid,  jobs  for  their  nationals  and  remittances...,  a  curtailment 
of  spending  by  the  oil  countries  could  have  serious  consequences...  The 
progressive  dethroning  of  ME  oil  has  the  most  profound  implications,  political 
and  strategic,  as  well  as  economic.^ 

In  1984  a  US  consulting  firm  specializing  in  energy  studies,  acknowledging  that  its 
forecasts  and  those  of  the  overwhelming  majority,  had  been  consistently  wrong,  noted 
that,  "since  modern,  long-term  oil  forecasting  began  in  the  early  1970s,  consensus  has 
been  the  norm  and  [that]  in  each  case  the  consensus  proved  incorrect**  —  an 
undefstatement,  to  say  the  least.  The  firm  quoted  an  utmanied  Canadian  oil  spedaliat 
who  had  remarked  that  toil]  price  forecasters  make  a  flock  of  sheep  look  like 
independent  thinkers**.  The  authors  of  the  firm*!B  study  estimated  that  '*in  1980-81 
alone  on  the  order  of  half  a  trillion  dollars  [$500  bn]  was  invested  around  the  world  on 
the  assumption  that  oil  prices  would  continue  to  rise  [in  real  terms]  throu^out  the 
rest  of  this  century...  A  significant  part  [of  t  he  i  nvestments]  would  add  up  to  one  of  the 
most  expensive  business  errors  c\cr  "  Of  greater  current  interest  is  their  new 
"consensus"  forecast  of  future  oil  markets  and  prices.  Based  on  interviews  with  125  oil 
forecasters  in  1984  they  concluded  that  [real]  oil  prices  would  be  falling  for  the  next 
several  years,  loUowcd  by  rising  real  oil  prices  in  the  1990s.  One  of  the  assumptions  is 
that  **OPEC  and  Saudi  Arabia,  in  particular,  are  politically  and  economically  able  to 
continue  to  play  the  *swing'  role**.*  I  shall  be  discussing  my  own  views  of  fiature  oil 
markets,  but  what  is  particularly  noteworthy  is  that  the  forecasters  again  make  the 
crucial  assumption  tluU  Saudi  revenue  needs  will  not  prompt  a  rise  in  production.  If 
the  Saudis  —  and  other  major  ME  oil  exporters  —  are  to  phiy  the  swing  role,  they 
must  curb  expenditures  (and  imports)  sharply,  and  /  or  be  able  and  willing  to  further 
deplete  their  dwindling  foreign  assets  and  /  or  incur  large  foreign  debts.  My  past  thesis 
was  (and  it  continues  unchanged)  that  the  Saudi  regime's  room  for  maneuver  in  terms 
of  expenditure  cutbacks,  is  very  limited.  I  postulate  that  the  Saudi  economy  will 
continue  to  be  overwhelmingly  dependent  on  oil  revenues.  In  other  words,  their 
attempts  at  economic  diversification  will  not  yield  any  significant  fruits  in  the 
foreseeable  luture,  and  the  regime  will  have  little  choice  but  to  raise  oil  exports  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  revenue  needs.  These  issues  will  be  addressed  in  the  following 
sections  of  this  study. 

SAUDI  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
CHANGING  WORLD  OIL  MARKETS 

The  1 970-75  Development  Plan  was  formulated  against  a  background  of  two  years  of 
budgetary  and  balance  of  payments  (cufient  account)  deficits.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
despite  a  quadrupling  of  Saudi  oil  revenues  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  1 960s, 

government  expenditures,  and  hence,  imports,  had  increased  so  much  that  deficits 
emerged  towards  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  plan  was  therefore  modest  in  scope, 
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emphadziiig  infrastnictural  mvestments,  espedally  public  utilities.  But  the  demand 
for  Saudi  oil  unexpectedly  began  to  escalate  in  1970,  and  oil  output  ^ot<6ilnlbet«ten 

1970  and  1973,  from  3.9m  b/d  to  7.7m  b/d.  Another  pleasant  surprise  for  the  Saudis 
(and  for  other  oil  exporters)  was  the  sharp  rise  in  prices,  doubling  in  the  three  years 
priorto  the  Yom  Kippur  war  of  October  1973.  Oil  prices,  measured  in  current  dollars, 
had  been  quite  stable  for  the  previous  twenty-five  years." 

The  sharp  rise  in  demand  for  M  F.  oil  was  largely  due  to  the  conjunction  of  a  number 
of  unrelated  events  taking  place  from  1 970-73.  before  the  war.  US  oil  output  began  to 
decline  after  1970,  while  its  oil  consumption  rose  at  about  the  same  rate  as  m  previous 
years.  The  gap  between  US  production  and  consumption  widened  sharply  and 
imports  rote  accordingly.  Moreover,  in  Venezuela,  whidi  had  been  a  prime  source  d 
US  oil  imports,  production  began  to  drop  after  1970  (and  continued  to  drop  until 
1979).  In  Canada,  also  an  important  source  of  oil  for  the  US,  production  began  to 
level  off  and  then  decline.  Libyan  output,  too,  began  to  decline  after  1970,  and  the 
Iraqi  nationalization  of  the  foreign  oil  company  operating  there,  in  1972,  reduced  its 
exports  as  well.  Thus,  pressure  on  oil  prices  was  building  up  during  this  period.  The 
Saudi  Oil  Minister  stated  in  1978  that  concerning  the  "effects  of  the  1973  war,  Arab 
sources  [and  others]  used  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Ramadan  war  [October 
1973],  oil-producing  countries  would  not  have  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  their  oil, 
and  wouldn't  have  accumulated  such  wealth.  But  this  is  not  true,  since  two  months 
before  the  Ramadan  war  we. ..notified  the  oil  companies  that  we  were  going  to  effect 
big  increases  m  oil  prices.""^  (A  similar  statement  was  made  in  1983  by  the  Kuwaiti  Oil 
Minister.") 

The  m^jor  rise  in  prices  during  this  period  followed  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
October  1973  and  the  subsequent  announcement  of  an  embargo  by  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  states.  It  was  the  aimouncemenl,  rather  than  the  actual  curtaihnent  of 
exports,  which  stimulated  an  unprecedented  speculative  binge  and  the  escalation  of 

prices.  Saudi  oil  exports  in  the  last  quarter  of  1973  were  10  per  cent  below  the  average 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  They  were,  in  fact,  substantially  higher  than 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1972.'^  It  was  the  fear  that  the  Saudis  and  other  Arab  oil 
exporters  would  curtail  production  far  more  —  as  they  had  announced  they  would  - 
which  sent  spot  prices  skyrocketing,  and  official  OPEC  price  hikes  soon  followed. 
Two  months  after  the  war,  as  of  1  January  1974,  prices  rose  most  sharply.  The  price  of 
Saudi  light  oil  —  the  so-called  marker  crude  —  rose  from  $1.80  per  barrel  in  1970  to 
$2.90  in  June  1973,  $5. 12  in  raid-October  1973,  and  $1 1.65  as  of  1  January  1974. 

Government  spending  in  1970-71  barely  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  the 
large  inflow  of  oil  revenues  was  followed  after  a  relatively  short  time  by  rismg 
expenditures.  Fiscal  outlays  rose  from  $1.4  bn  in  1970-71,  the  first  year  of  the  plan  to 
$9.6  bn  in  1974-75  (the  last  year  <3i  the  plan).  But  revenues  had  risen  even  more 
sharply,  and  the  budgetary  surplus  in  1974-75  was  a  massive  $18.8  bn.'^  The  closely 
related  balance  of  payments  (the  current  account)  showed  a  surplus  of  $23.0  bn  in 
1974.'* 

The  Second  Development  Plan  for  1975-80  was  prepared  at  a  time  when  oil 
revenues  had  escalated  sharply,  and  the  prevalent  view  amongst  oil  specialists  was 
that  this  was  just  the  beginning.  The  scope  of  this  plan  was  most  ambitious.  Planned 
government  expenditures  were  $141.5  bn,  i.e.,  an  average  of  $28.3  bn  per  annum.  It  is 
probably  not  coincidental  that  the  average  annual  expenditures  goal  approximated 
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goveramental  revenues — overwhelmingly  from  oil — in  1974-75,  the  base  year  of  the 
plan.  The  scope  of  the  new  plan  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  planned  average  annual 
expenditures  were  to  be  substantially  greater  than  the  combined  outlays  over  the 
previous  five  years.  Foreign  observers,  and  the  planners  themselves,  did  not  believe 
that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  ^'absorb**  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  current 
and  anticipated  tlood  of  oil  revenues." 

The  goals  of  this  and  subsequent  plans  were  broadly  similar,  including  a  major 
expansion  of  educational  and  health  services,  and  improvement  in  human  resources; 
a  rise  in  living  standards  and  the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  social  services;  a  strong 
emphasis  on  defense  and  internal  security;  and  most  important,  the  diversification  of 
the  economy  in  order  to  progressively  reduce  the  country^  overwhelming  dependence 
on  oiL  There  were  massive  investments  in  infrastnictue  —  water,  electricity,  roads, 
ports,  airports,  telephones  and  other  communications,  as  well  as  a  larg^-scale 
expansion  of  health  and  educationalfacilities  on  all  levels.  A  spedal  commission  was 
established,  charged  with  building  two  major  industrial  centers,  one  in  Jubayl  on  the 
east  coast,  in  the  oil  region,  and  the  other  in  Yanbu',  on  the  west  coast.  The  gas  emitted 
during  crude  oil  extraction,  which  had  previously  been  flared,  would  be  gathered  in  a 
mammoth  gas  system  which  would  provide  energy  for  water  desalination  and  electric 
power  generation,  as  well  as  raw  materials  for  world-scale  petrochemical  and  oil 
refining  plants  (the  largest  to  be  built  in  these  two  centers).  Other  planned  industries 
included  steel,  aluminum,  fertilizers,  cement,  and  many  smaller  industries  which 
would  also  receive  a  major  boost.  Developing  modem  agiicolttue  was  tnduded  in  the 
plan,  but  the  strongest  emphasis,  with  respect  to  diversificatiott  of  the  economy,  was 
on  industry. 

In  many  respects  the  reality  proved  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  had  been 
envisioned.  The  inefficient  bureaucracy,  the  woeful  lack  of  skills  in  the  local  labor 
force,  and  what  is  referred  to  in  the  West  as  "corruption"  were  major  factors  intbenie 
of  costs.  By  Saudi  law  and  custom,  foreign  contractors  and  suppliers  must  have  a 
Saudi  intermediary  in  their  dealings  with  the  authorities,  and  he  is  entitled  to  five  or 
ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  contract.  But  the  problem  goes  far  beyond  the 
additional  5- 1 0  per  cent  cost  to  the  Treasury.  Powerful  lobbies  arose  exerting  pressure 
on  the  ministries  to  undertake  projects  either  wholly  unnecessary  or  greater  in  scope 
than  might  be  warranted  by  economic  criteria.  Moreover,  the  mefiGdency  of  the 
bureaucracy  stretched  the  time  needed  for  implementation,  inevitably  adding  to  costs. 
Many  projects  were  far  from  completion  at  the  end  of  the  plan  period  in  1980,  and 
others  had  been  postponed  or  restricted.  In  almost  all  cases  they  cost  multiples  of 
what  had  been  projected.  But  in  addition  to  the  project  s  budget,  current  expenditures 
(as  distinct  from  investment)  were  far  greater  than  planned,  including  massive  subsidies 
for  such  things  as  electric  power,  water  and  food.  The  bureaucracy  mushroomed,  and 
military  outlays,  which  had  been  scheduled  for  $22.2  bn  during  the  plan  period,  were 
in  fact  $52.3  bn.  Inflationary  pressures  were  reduced,  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the 
consumers,  by  ever-growing  subsidies. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  plan,  1977-78,  there  was  already  a  budgetary  deficit  of  $4.1 
bn;  it  was  followed  in  1978-79  by  a  $4.6  bn  defidt.i<  The  fiscal  deficits  were  toon 
translated  into  balance  of  payments  deficits  (the  current  account).  The  rise  m  Saudi 
imports  (goods  and  services)  can  only  be  described  as  phenomenal,  firom  $2.2  bn  m 
1970  to  $8.7bn  in  1974  and  $30.6  bn  in  1977."ItwiU  be  recalled  that  oil  analysts  had 
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viewed  Saudi  Arabia  as  being  a  "small  absorber''  of  revenues.  In  fact,  by  1977,  it  was 
importing  far  more  than  Iran,  under  the  Shah,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter's 
national  population  is  six  or  seven  times  that  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  balance  of 
payments  deficit  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  consequence  of  fiscal  squandering.  In 
1977  the  Ministry  of  Finance  issued  orders  to  all  the  ministries  to  cut  spending  back 
by  30  per  cent,  below  the  level  originally  budgeted  for  the  year.  In  reality,  e.xpendi- 
turcsincreased,  and  imports  rose  by  another  $11.2  bn  in  1978.  The  balance  of 
payments  which  had  a  surplus  of  $23.0  bn  in  1974,  incurred  a  deficit  of  2.2  bn  in 
1978. 

A  world  oil  glut  had  begun  to  emerge  in  1977  and  was  gathering  momentum  in 

1978.  Most  OPEC  countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  were  incurring  balance  of 
payments  deficits  and  drawing  down  financial  reserves  accumulated  in  earlier  years. 
Saudi  Arabia  was  one  of  the  few,  at  that  time,  which  did  not  engage  in  discounting, 
and  it  consequently  suffered  from  a  more  serious,  if  small,  decline  in  exports.  That 
decline,  combined  with  the  far  greater  rise  in  imports,  pulled  Saudi  Arabia  into  the 
deficit  column.  A  mission  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  which  visited 
Saudi  Arabia  expressed  concern  over  the  decline  in  official  foreign  assets.  The  mission 
noted  that  these  were  essential  "as  a  cushion  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies  in  view 
of  the  economy's  high  dependence  on  a  single  export  commodity".'^  Official  foreign 
assets,  wliich  had  been  equivalent  to  2.5  years  of  imports  (goods  and  services)  in  1974, 
were  equivalent  to  1.4  years  in  1978,  and  the  decline  continued  in  the  first  half  of 

1979.  »  The  Saudi  Arabian  Monetary  Agency  (SAMA)  —  the  Central  Bank  — 
cautioned  the  authorities  that  an  oil  price  increase  of  at  least  23  per  cent  was  needed 
**in  order  to  avoid  massive  drawings  on  the  state  [financial]  reserves ".2* 

What  extricated  the  Saudis  and  others  from  their  financial  predicament  was  not 
their  acumen  or  the  power  of  OPEC,  but  a  wholly  unforeseen  external  event  —  the 
Iranian  revolution.  Revolutionary  forces  were  becoming  increasingly  powerful  in 
1978,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  year  Iranian  oil  exports  were  drastically  reduced; 
they  ceased  completely  in  December.  Iran  had  been  the  world  s  second  largest  oil 
exporter  following  Saudi  Arabia.  Spot  prices  began  to  rise  sharply,  and,  as  usual, 
OPEC  prices  followed  suit,  in  March  1979  Iranian  exports  were  resumed  under  the 
Khomeyni  regime,  but  at  a  much  lower  level  than  under  the  Shah.  Worse,  there  were 
widespread  feais  diat  the  Islamic  revolution  would  spread  to  the  neighboring  Arab 
oil-exporting  countries,  which  heightened  the  speculative  fever.  The  abortive  revolt  in 
Mecca  in  November  1979  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  the  following 
month  exacerbated  the  fears  of  oil  buyers,  and  prices  skyrocketed.  The  price  of  Saudi 
light  oil,  which  had  been  $12.70  in  1978,  rose  to  $30  per  barrel  in  August  1980.  An  oil 
glut  began  to  emerge  in  the  spring  of  1 980  —  as  is  evidenced  by  declines  in  spot  market 
prices,  but  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Iran  in  September  1980  temporarily  reversed  the 
downtrend,  and  spot  prices  were  again  rising.  The  Saudis  raised  the  price  of  their 
marker  crude  to  $32  as  of  November  1980.  The  oil  glut,  which  had  been  temporarily 
deflected  by  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  emerged  again  in  the  spring  of  1981  —  despite  the 
sharp  drop  in  exports  from  the  warring  countries.  During  the  previous  two  or  three 
years  of  escalating  prices,  most  producers,  excepting  Saudi  Arabia,  were  charging 
'^remiums**or  'Wchaiges'*  to  oonipensate  for  all  or  most  of  the  differential  between 
<^fldal  and  spot  prices.  As  the  ^  girtbned  force,  these  premiums  and  surcharges 
were  abandoned.  At  the  OPEC  meeting  of  October  1981  an  agreement  emerged  for 
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unified  pricing  —  which  had  been  effectively  abandoned  for  three  years,  and  the 

Saudis  raised  their  price  to  $34  per  barrel.-' 

The  sharp  decline  in  Iranian  exports  during  the  last  quarter  of  1978  enabled  the 
Saudis  to  raise  their  output  to  unprecedented  levels.  During  the  following  three  years, 
1979-81,  output  averaged  about  10m  b  d  historically  peak  levels.  Oil  export 
revenues  rose  very  sharply  from  $37.0  bn  in  1978  to  over  Sill  bn  in  1981.-  The 
financial  squeeze  had  come  to  an  end,  to  be  replaced  by  huge  financial  surpluses. 
Moreover,  the  "experts"  were  "informing"  the  world  —  as  noted  earlier  -  that  both 
real  oil  prices  and  the  demand  for  Saudi  oil  would  rise  at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
century.  This  was  the  background  for  the  formulation  of  the  Development  Plan  for 
1980^5. 

Following  the  first  oil  shock  of  1 973-74  the  oil  "experts**  had  based  their  analyses  on 
the  assumption  that  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  small-population  large  oil  producers 
were  **smaU  absorbers**  of  tevenues.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  1970s  these  oil 
producers  proved,  as  it  were,  that  this  assumption  was  erroneous.  When  the  Saudis 
announced  their  ambitious  $141.5  bn  plan  for  1975-80.  it  was  greeted  by  foreign  oil 
"experts"  with  widespread  skepticism.  In  fact,  expenditures  were  S I S7  bn.  In  1979-80 
the  "experts"  took  a  different  tack,  suggesting  that  the  oil-exporting  countries  would 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  "destabili/ing"  effects  of  massive  government  spending  in  Iran, 
which,  presumably,  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  revolution.  According  to  this 
thesis,  the  oil  exporters  would  therefore  be  far  more  conservative  in  their  spending. 
On  the  basis  of  "expert**  testimony  a  US  Senate  committee  concluded,  in  1980,  that 
now  "the  [oil]  producers  are  cutting  back  on  many  of  their  economic  development 
programs  and  import  expenditures.,  .[therefore]  the  Saudis  could  cut  production  p>y 
one  half)  to  about  5m  b/d  or  even  le8S...and  still  have  adequate  revenue  to  fund  their 
development  plans".^^ 

Again,  the  Saudis  and  most  other  oil  exporters  fooled  the  "experts".  They 
announced  a  I  hird  Five- Year  Development  Plan  for  1980-85.  which  called  for  public 
outlays  of  S391  bn,  including  civilian,  military,  and  foreign  aid  commitments,  i.e.. 
twice  the  actual  spending  in  the  previous  five-year  period.  The  high  rates  of  inflation 
which  prevailed  in  the  mid-1970s  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  port  congestion  and 
critical  labor  shortages,  had  been  sharply  reduced  by  the  expansion  of  ports  and  other 
transportation  facilities  and  by  large-scale  importation  of  labor.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  1975-80  plan  inflation  was  7-9  percent  per  annum  and  was  declining.^  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  planned  increment  in  spending  in  1980-85  would  be  in  real 
terms.  A  year  following  the  proclamation  of  the  1980-85  plan,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Planning  suggested  that  actual  spending  would  be  some  15  per  cent  higher  than 
projected,  or  about  $450  bn.-^  In  other  words,  average  annual  governmental 
expenditures  in  1980-85  would  be  $90  bn,  compared  with  actual  spending  of  $37.4  bn 
per  annum  in  the  previous  plan.  But  since  actual  revenues  in  1980-8 1 ,  the  first  year  of 
the  new  plan,  were  $105  bn  and.  according  to  the  "experts",  would  be  heading  higher, 
no  revenue  constraint  was  on  the  hori/on,  or  so  it  seemed. 

The  overall  goals  of  the  1980-85  plan  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  plan  — 
but  much  larger  in  scope,  including  infrastructural  investments,  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  diversification  program,  i.e.,  industry,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
agriculture,  and  development  of  human  resources,  including  educational  and  health 
services,  as  well  as  various  social  services.  The  planners  noted  that  there  was  a  dose 
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coirespondeiioe  between  govenunental  outlays  and  the  balance  of  payments,  saying, 
**diiring  the  second  plan  period  theie  has  been  adose,  almost  one-to-one  relationship 
between  the  current  value  of  non-oil  Gross  Domestic  Product  [GDP]  and  the  value  of 
imported  goods  and  services.  It  is  expected  that  this  numerical  relationship, 

representing  a  high  propensity  to  import,  will  be  maintained  in  the  years  of  the  Third 
Plan  [1980-85],  In  fact,  allowance  is  made  for  a  slightly  higher  growth  in  imports  than 
in  non-oil  GDP  on  account  of  an  expected  rise  in  [imported]  components  and 
products  substituting  lor  labor. Given  the  current  (1980-81)  and  anticipated  huge 
inflow  of  oil  revenues,  the  planners  were  not  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  balance 
of  payments  problems. 

As  was  the  case  foUowing  the  first  ofl  shock  in  1973-74,  the  huge  increase  in  oil 
revenues  greatly  exceeded  the  rise  in  government  spending  and  in  imports,  initUiOy, 
and  unprecedented  surpluses  emerged  both  in  the  fiscal  accounts  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  Government  spending  rose  from  $42.0  bn  in  1977-78  to  S78.6bn  in  1981-82 
but  revenues  had  climbed  from  S37.9  bn  to  $108.2  bn.^^  The  fiscal  surplus  in  1981-82 
was  $29.6  bn,  huge  but  somewhat  lower  than  the  peak  in  the  previous  year,  $35.7  bn. 
Public  spending  was  rising  sharply,  and  as  a  consequence,  imports  (goods  and 
services)  rose  from  $30.6  bn  in  1977  and  $41.8  bn  in  1978  to  S93. 1  bn  in  1982. The 
planners  had  underestimated  the  relationship  between  public  spending  and  the 
propensity  to  import. 

While  the  Saudis  and  others  were  blithely  proceeding  with  their  spending  spree, 
world  oil  markets  were  moving  in  a  direction  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  the 
'^experts*'  had  projected.  In  the  non-communist  world,  oil  consumption  began  to 
drop,  declining  by  13.5  per  cent  between  1979  and  1983.  Actually,  this  was  the 
continuation  of  a  trend  which  had  begun  earlier.  During  the  decades  before  1973 
non-communist  world  oil  consumption  had  risen  by  7-8  per  cent  per  annum.  Between 
1973  and  1979,  the  rate  of  growth  dropped  sharply  to  1.2  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
curve  then  turned  downwards.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  delayed  effects  of  the  first 
oil  shock  as  well  as  the  new  oil  shock.  Similarly.  non-OPEC  production  in  the  non- 
communist  world,  which  had  been  stagnant  between  1970  and  1976,  began  to  rise  sharply 
—  the  lagged  effect  of  the  first  oil  shock  which  had  induced  worldwide  oil  exploration 
activities  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  combined  effect  of  both  trends  was  a  sharp 
drop  in  OPFC  production  from  31.5m  b  d  in  1979  (about  the  same  as  in  1973)  to 
18.5m  b/  d  m  1983.  About  one  half  of  the  decline  was  due  to  lower  world  oil 
consumption  and  the  other  half  to  higher  non-OPEC  output  and  the  utilization  of 
stod^piles  accumulated  during  the  speculative  binge  in  1979-81. » 

But  in  1980-81  the  Saudis  were  more  or  less  immune  to  these  developments.  While 
OPEC  output — excluding  Saudi  Arabia — fell  very  sharply  from  21 .6m  b/  d  in  1979 
to  13.2m  b/d  in  1981,  the  Saudis  were  able  to  maintain  thdr  peak  output  of  about  10m 
b/d.  This  was  because  nearly  all  other  oil  exporters  were  charging  prices  higher  than 
official  OPEC  prices,  while  the  Saudi  price  increases  lagged  behind  those  of  their 
competitors.  They  did  not  impose  so-called  surcharges  and  premiums.  In  effect,  they 
were  offering  "bargain"  prices  to  their  clients  between  1979  and  the  latter  part  of  1981. 
However,  as  the  oil  glut  gathered  momentum,  beginning  with  the  summer  of  1981,  the 
other  producers  effectively  lowered  their  prices.  At  the  OPEC  meeting  of  October 
1981 ,  prices  were  **unified"  by  the  Saudis*  raising  the  price  of  their  marker  crude  from 
$32  to  $34  per  barrel 
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Subsequently,  the  oil  glut  mtensified ,  and  spot  prices  were  almost  persistently 
below  official  prices.  Other  exporters,  OPEC  and  non-OPEC,  began  to  offer  discounts 
of  various  kinds.  The  Saudi  price  advantage  was  replaced  by  a  price  disadvantage  and 
demand  for  Saudi  oil  plummeted  from  10.2m  b 'din  1981  to  5.4m  b,  din  1983.  OPEC 
decided  to  impose  quotas  withm  an  overall  production  ceiling,  with  Saudi  Arabia 
taking  upon  itself  the  role  of  "swing"  producer.  In  other  words,  the  Saudis  had  no 
fixed  quota  but  would  regulate  production  to  fill  the  gap  between  overall  demand  for 
OPEC  oil  and  the  quotas  ul  other  members.  However,  spot  prices  continued  to 
decline,  and  there  was  widespread  discounting  by  various  members  of  OPEC 
attempting  to  gain  a  greater  share  of  the  market.  At  the  OPEC  meeting  of  March  1983 
prices  were  officially  lowered  by  $S  per  bairel,  and  the  overall  production  ceiling  was 
reduced  to  17.5m  b/d.^  The  OPEC  agreement  of  Mareh  1983  included  a  provision 
that  "members  would  avoid  giving  discounts  in  any  form  whatsoever  [and  would] 
refrain  from  dumping  petroleum  products  [in  foreign  markets]**.^^  This  decision,  like 
others,  was  largely  honored  in  the  breach  by  most  members. 

The  sharp  drop  in  Saudi  budgetary  revenues  in  1982-83  to  S71 .8  bn.  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year's  $108.2bn,  was  tar  greater  than  had  been  projected.  In  the 
budgetary  announcement  for  1982-83,  revenues  were  lorecast  to  be  $91 .4  bn. .As  the 
year  went  on,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  made  some  attempts  to  curb  spending,  but  this 
was  done  mainly  through  new  rules  which  cut  back  the  initial  down  payment  given  to 
contractors,  and  by  delaying  payments  to  contractors  and  suppliers.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  asserted,  in  1982,  that  the  Saudis  would  not  **try  to  caloilate  [their  budgetary] 
balances  on  a  jwarly  basis...  For  the  next  year  [they  woukQ  oonttniie  [their]  ^pending 
program  without  touching  [their  financial]  reserves**.^'  In  February  1983  the  Minister 
of  Planning  assured  his  listeners  that  the  drop  in  oil  revenues  would  not  affect 
spending,  and  the  Minister  of  Defense  expressed  his  determination  that  his  ministry's 
budget  would  not  be  curtailed.''' The  deficit  in  fiscal  1982-83  was  small  $1.8  bn,  but 
it  was  a  dramatic  change  from  the  huge  surpluses  of  $35.7  bn  in  1980-81  and  $29.6  bn 
in  1981-82.35 

The  Saudis  again  felt  reassured  by  the  forecasts  of  the  "experts"  in  1983  that  the 
dechne  in  the  oil  market  was  a  temporary  phenomenon,  reflecting  mainly  the  recession 
in  the  industrialized  countries  and  the  utilization  of  stockpiles.  The  "standard** 
forecast  in  1983  was  that  prices  would  rise  in  dollars,  at  about  the  same  rate  as  dollar 
inflation  until  1985,  after  which  oil  prices  would  rise  more  rapidly  than  inflation,  Le., 
there  would  be  real  price  increases.^  In  October  1983  the  US  Department  of  Energy 
was  somewhat  more  cautious  in  its  projections,  suggesting  that  the  likely  course  of 
events  would  be  that  prices  would  rise  in  nominal  dollars,  but  by  less  than  inflation, 
until  the  mid-1980s,  and  that  they  would  subsequently  rise  in  real  terms.^^  This  was  a 
sharp  change  from  its  earlier  projections,  when  the  US  Department  of  Energy  had 
projected  real  price  increases  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s.  In  any  case,  the 
forecasts  of  the  "experts"  reassured  the  Saudi  leaders  that  their  financial  problems 
were  very  temporary.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  each  year  since  1982-83,  actual 
revenues  turned  out  to  be  far  lower  than  projected  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.'* 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  error  is  repeated  in  the  Saudi  current  budget  for  1985-86. 

Clearly  the  Saudi  authorities  grossly  underestimated  the  rapidity  and  magnitude  of 
the  decline  in  prices  and  in  demand  for  oil.  But,  of  greater  moment,  was  and  is,  the 
inflexibility  of  expenditures  on  the  downside,  from  whatever  level  they  had  reached. 
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Govenunnits  cvwywlicie  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  ezpenditmes,  Init  tliey  meet 
itrongrcMitanoe  to  luge  gpending  cutbacks  legardkss  of  their  abiohite  levds.  These 
issues  will  be  addressed  in  greater  detail  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  study.  Suffice  it 
to  say  at  this  point  that  both  the  sharp  decline  in  oil  revenues  and  the  resistance  to 
spending  cutbacks  have  combined  to  create  rising  budgetary  deficits,  reaching  $  1 3  bn 
in  1984-85.  Not  surprisingly,  the  balance  of  payments  showed  similar  trends.  In  1980 
there  was  an  export  surplus  (exports  of  goods  and  services  minus  imports)  of  $46.9  bn, 
declining  to  $44.1  bn  in  1981.  Subsequently  the  change  was  dramatic.  In  1984  the 
import  surplus  was  $24.0  bn  and  the  Saudis  were  rapidly  drawing  down  their  financial 
reserves.^' 

IU£  SAUDI  NON-OIL  ECONOMY 
OVERALL  DIMENSIONS  OF  GROWTH 

In  the  Sandi  national  accounts  the  non-oil  GDP  is  defined  at  eacluding  crude  ml 

production  and  reflningi  and  other  activities  directly  related  to  oil,  tn<^l«MPing 
exploration  and  investment  in  facilities  for  oil  production.  Since  1990,  when  the 

Government  completed  the  nationalization  of  Aramco,  formerly  a  consortium  of 
American  oil  companies,  the  oil  sector  had  been  almost  wholly  state-owned.  However 
some  of  the  newer  refineries  for  export  are  owned  jointly  by  the  State  and  foreign 
companies.  In  the  national  accounts  non-oil  GDP  is  subdivided  between  the 
government  and  the  private  sector.  The  government  sector  includes  the  provision  of 
the  usual  public  services  —  health,  education,  social  services  the  civil  service  and 
the  various  military  and  security  forces.  The  economic  philosophy  of  the  Government 
favors  private  enterprise,  but,  by  virtue  of  the  huge  resources  accruing  to  the  State 
from  oil  (as  well  as  investment  income),  it  is  heavily  involved  in  the  private  sector,  it 
provides  subsidized  loans  as  well  as  grants  to  the  private  sector  for  housing,  industry, 
agriculture  and  other  activities.  The  State  also  owns  many  public  utilities  (which  are 
heavily  subsidized)  and  the  large  industries  established  in  recent  years  are  either 
wholly  state-owned  or  in  partnership  with  a  foreign  company  and  local  investors. 
The  State  also  established  and  finances  a  number  of  large  specialized  banks  which 
providechcap  loans  to  the  pn\  ate  sector  for  industry,  agriculture,  housing,  and  so  on. 

During  the  1970s  and  into  the  early  1980s,  crude  oil  output  directly  accounted  for 
one  half  to  three  fourths  of  GDP.  Under  the  stimulus  of  massive  oil  revenues,  the 
non-oil  sector  grew  rapidly.  The  private  non-oil  economy  showed  a  growth  rate  of 
13.0  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  decade  1972-73  to  1982-83.  The  most  rapidly  growing 
tectoiB  were  construction,  public  utilities  and  what  are  called  ^other**  services, 
including  trade,  finance,  and  various  other  business  and  personal  services.^  However, 
though  the  deellne  m  public  domestic  expenditures  (i.e.,  excluding  foreign  aid)  was 
mild  between  1981-82and  1984-85,  the  impact  on  the  private  sector  was  powerful,  and 
its  rate  of  growth  declined  steadily  to  4.3  percent  in  1984-85.  Both  the  oil  and  non-oil 
government  sectors  declined  sharply  after  1981-82,  and  their  impact  was  widely  felt. 
The  boom  had  turned  into  a  serious  recession,  and  bankruptcies  were  widespread. 
The  Government  issued  orders  to  foreign  firms  to  subcontract  at  least  30  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  contract  to  local  companies  and,  where  feasible  especially  with 
smaller  contracts  —  the  Government  favored  local  contractors.  Nonetheless  the 
private  sector,  which  had  invested,  and  which  was  anticipating  a  rising  volume  of 
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business  from  the  Government,  found  itself  weighted  down  with  unutilized  capacity 
and  unwanted  inventories.  The  payments  slowdown  by  the  Government  made  a  bad 
situation  worse. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  the  niid-1970s  the  Saudi  planners  have  assigned  to  industrial  development  the 
key  role  in  their  goal  to  diversity  the  economy,  i.e..  to  reduce  its  overwhelming 
dependence  on  crude  oil  exports.  I  his  intention  was  reiterated  in  1985  with  the 
publication  of  the  1985-90  Development  Plan:  *'Owing  to  its  potential  ability  to  be 
both  a  saver  and  producer  of  foreign  exchange,  manufacturing  must  take  central 
place  in  the  [plans  for]  economic  diversification**.^'  As  noted  earlier,  the  1975-80  Plan 
had  called  for  the  construction  of  a  m^jor  gas-gathering  system  which  would  provide 
the  power  and  raw  materials  for  large-scale  petrochemical  plants  to  be  built  in  two 
industrial  centers,  Jubayl  and  Yanbu*.  The  authorities  were  anxious  that  major 
international  firms  should  enter  into  partnership  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Basic 
Industries  Company  (Sabic),  the  state-owned  industrial  combine.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  financing  In  fact,  they  offered  loans  on  very  easy  credit  terms,  to  finance  a  major 
share  of  the  foreign  partner's  investment.  What  the  Saudis  were  interested  in  was 
managerial  and  technical  know-how.  as  well  as  marketing  channels.  The  Saudis 
assured  potential  investors  of  cheap  feedstocks,  as  well  as  land,  electric  power,  water 
and  other  inputs  at  very  low  subsidized  prices.  However,  at  least  until  1979,  foreign 
firms  generally  shied  away  from  these  ventures.  Apparently  they  felt  that,  despite  the 
whole  gamut  of  subsidies,  the  outlook  for  profitability  was  poor.  A  British  economic 
journal,  in  its  evaluation  of  industries  established  in  the  19708,  stated  in  1978  that 
"many  of  the  industrial  projects,  both  large  and  small,  [were]  not  competitive...mo8t 
of  the  heavy  industry  [had]  been  disastrous,  and  there  [was]  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  new  industries  [then  being  proposed  by  the  authorities  would]  be  different. .  the 
implications  for  the  country's  future  [were]  obviously  momentous".**'  However,  the 
Minister  of  Industry  dismissed  as  "wicked"  those  who  questioned  the  Government's 
industrialization  policy.  In  a  moment  of  pique  he  declared  in  January  1979,  "We  shall 
go  on  implementing  all  our  industrial  projects  in  Jubayl  and  Yanbu'  with  international 
partners  —  if  the  international  partners  so  wish  —  and  without  partners  if 
they...hesitate...We  are  not  ready  to  remain  mere  [producers]  of  raw  materials  [i.e., 
oil!  forever**.** 

What  transpired  during  the  two  or  three  years  following  the  Iranian  revolution 
afforded  the  Saudis  an  opportunity  to  induce  foreign  partners  to  enter  into  joint 

ventures.  As  noted  earlier,  during  this  period  forecasters  were  almost  unanimous  in 
their  view  that  oil  **shortages"  would  persist  for  a  very  long  period.  Moreover,  the 
Saudis  were  charging  their  preferred  clients  lower  oil  prices  than  were  their  competitors 
until  the  latter  part  of  198 1 .  Oil  companies  were  concerned  not  only  with  price  but 
with  "security  of  supply",  and  what  could  be  more  secure  than  supplies  from  Saudi 
Arabia  with  its  mammoth  oil  reserves?  The  Saudis  promised  any  major  firm  entering 
into  partnership  with  them  m  these  ventures,  mainly  petrochemicals,  that  as  a  reward 
they  would  be  assured  a  regular  allocation  of  oil  at  Saudi  official  prices  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  investment,  i.e.,  so  many  barreb  of  oil  at  official  Saudi  prices  per 
million  dollars  of  investment.  A  number  of  companies  feh  that  even  if  these  ventures 
held  little  prospect  of  profitability,  they  would  be  compensated  for  their  investment 
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by  the  security  of  oil  supplies  at  advantageous  prices.  SheU,  Mobil,  Exxon  and 
Mitsubishi  were  among  the  major  firms  entering  into  partnerships  with  Sabic  in 
1 979-8 1  to  build  plants  producing  ethane,  methane  and  ethylene.  The  OPEC  meeting 
of  October  198 1  which  unified  prices  eliminated  the  Saudi  price  advantage,  and  as  the 
oil  glut  subsequently  deepened,  other  countries  were  offering  greater  and  greater 
discounts.  The  sweetener  had  turned  sour.  Dow  Chemical,  which  had  also  entL-rcd 
into  a  partnership  agreement  with  Sabic,  withdrew  in  December  1982.  Others 
requested  revisions  of  their  agreements,  including  lower  interest  rates  on  the  loans 
th^  had  received  from  the  Saudis  to  finance  a  major  part  of  their  investment^ 

Oil  refining  for  export  was  deemed  another  important  area  of  industrial  investment 
Following  asimilar  pattern,  Petromin,  the  state  oil  company,  was  able  to  induce  some 
miyor  international  oil  companies  to  enter  into  joint  ventures  during  the  1979-81 
period  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  major  refmeries  for  export.  Refin^ 
capacity  had  been  expanded  during  the  1970s,  but  it  barely  kept  up  with  burgeoning 
local  oil  consumption.  The  latter  was  rising  precipitously  as  a  consequence  of  both 
very  low  domestic  prices  and  rapidly  rising  incomes.  Domestic  oil  consumption  rose 
from  88,000  b/d  in  1974  to  442,000  b  d  in  1980.  Thus,  despite  growing  refining 
capacity,  the  exports  of  refined  oil  products  remained  approximately  constant  during 
the  1970s  and  early  1980s  about  one  haU  million  b/d.''*  Of  the  major  new  refineries 
initiated  in  the  early  1 980s  and  designed  specifically  for  export,  one  came  on  stream  in 
1984  and  another  in  1985,  with  a  combiiwd  capacity  of  one  half  million  b/d.  A  third 
refineiy,  with  a  capacity  of 325,000 b/d  was  scheduled  to  become  operational  in  later 
1986.  A  refinery  project  at  Qasim  was  cancelled  in  early  1985,  despite  the  fact  that 
about  one  billion  dollars  had  already  been  spent  on  the  project.  At  about  the  same 
time,  another  refinery  project,  planned  but  not  yet  initiated,  was  also  cancelled  or 
"postponed"  indefinitely.  The  cancellation  of  an  ongoing  major  project,  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  unprecedented,  reflecting  the  desperate  financial  situation  of  the  Treasury. ••^ 
Foreign  observers  also  believe  that  another  factor  which  persuaded  the  authorities  to 
cancel  this  project  was  that  the  state  oil  company  was  wary  of  the  "huge  running** 
[operating]  costs  at  least  $300-400m  per  annum".'*'  In  other  words,  the  outlook  for 
profitability  was  deemed  to  be  poor.  The  cost  of  shipping  refined  oil  products  to 
distant  markets  in  Europe  or  Japan  is  higher  than  for  crude  ml.  Moreover,  adding 
such  large  quantities  of  refined  oil  products  to  supplies  in  soft  international  markets 
would  add  downward  pressure  on  prices,  both  of  refined  and  crude  oil  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  Saudis  decide  to  restrict  production  of  refined  oil  products  in  order 
to  sustain  prices,  it  would  mean  operating  at  levels  below  capacity,  entailing  higher 
per  unit  costs  of  production  and  worsening  profitability.  Hence,  it  was  decided  to 
cancel  the  Qa.sim  refinery  project  and  to  cut  losses.  The  Guvcrnment  will  have  to  pay 
contractors  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  compensation. 

In  addition  to  large-scale  investments  in  petrochemicals  and  refineries,  many 
smaller  industries  were  established  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Many  of  these 
industries  were  related  to  the  construction  boom,  including  the  production  of  cement 
and  other  construction  materiak,  as  well  as  food  processing,  rubber,  plastics  and 
fertilizers.  For  the  most  part,  small-scale  industries  are  private,  but  are  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  State.  The  record  of  growth  of  production  in  manufacturing 
(excluding  oil  refining)  is  impressive  —  almost  1 5  per  cmt  per  annum  in  the  decade 
1973-74 to  1983-84.  Oil  refining  expanded  far  more  slowly,  by  2.7  per  cent  per  annum. 
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but  the  completion  of  the  above-mentioned  refineries  in  19S4-8S,  and  another 
scheduled  to  begin  operations  towards  the  end  of  1986,  should  give  a  strong  boost  to 
this  sector.-"^  (This  assumes  that  the  authorities  decided  to  "flood  the  market"  with 
refined  oil  products,  as  they  have  been  doing  with  crude  oil  since  the  latter  part  of 
1985.)  The  crucial  issue  is  not  so  much  the  magnitude  of  the  manufacturing  sector  but 
its  viability  and  its  prospects  for  becoming  a  significant  source  of  foreign  currency 
savings  (through  miport  substitution)  or  earnings  (through  exports),  to  compensate 
for  the  severe  decline  in  oil  export  revenues. 

The  ** Achilles  heel**  of  the  Saudi  economy,  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  industrial  sector,  in 
particular,  is  the  woeful  inadequacy  of  its  national  labor  force,  in  its  broadest  context, 
mdttding  the  bureaucracy,  business  management,  technicians  on  all  levels, 
professional  skills,  and  so  on.  The  various  development  plans  took  note  of  this 
problem,  and  budgets  for  vocational  training  and  for  education,  generally,  have  been 
generous.  Education  did  expand  rapidly  on  all  levek,but  there  appears  to  be  a  severe 
lack  of  consonance  between  the  educational  system  and  the  needs  of  a  modem 
industrial  economy.  Except  for  the  Shi'is,  who  are  excluded  from  various  government 
positions,  the  Saudis  appear  to  shy  away  trom  jobs  which  involve  manual  labor, 
skilled  or  unskilled.  But  the  Shi'is  constitute  only  8  per  cent  of  the  Saudi  citizenry.  One 
analyst  summed  up  this  problem  as  follows:  "Saudis  with  higher  education  want  to 
step  into  a  desk-bound  job,  and,  if  possible  into  the  executive  chair  immediately. 
Those  at  the  other  end  of  the  educational  scale...prefer  to  drive  taxis  or  be  tea  boys, 
rather  than  operate  or  maintain  a  machine...  In  a  word,  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  have 
the...base  for  an  industrial  revolution**.^ 

Both  private  and  state-owned  industries  rely  heavily  on  foreign  management  and 
technicians,  as  well  as  on  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor.  A  Saudi  economist  made 
the  following  observation  in  the  early  1980s  "It's  not  unusual  for  an  industrial  plant 
to  have  not  a  single  Arabic-speaking  individual,  for  the  managers  are  usually 
Europeans  and  the  workers  are  almost  certain  to  be  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
from  the  Far  East".^**  The  authorities,  well  aware  of  the  problem,  issued  orders  to 
major  firms,  industrial  as  well  as  other,  to  hire  and  train  Saudi  nationals.  But  the 
managers  of  these  firms  complain  that  very  lew  Saudis  are  prepared  to  enter  into  any 
training  program.^'  An  American  economist,  a  long-time  student  of  Saudi 
development,  suggests  that  this  reluctance  stems  from  **the  availability  of  foreign 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  [and  as  a  consequence]  Saudi  labor  has  not  been  integrated 
into  the  economic  structure.  For  a  variety  of  economic  and  social  reasons  Saudi 
workers  have  been  slow  to  move  into...occupations  opened  up  in  the  newly  developed 
industries.  The  Government  has  contributed  to  this  problem  by  creating  a  large 
number  of  low-productivity  public  sector  jobs".^^ 

A  1981  survey  of  industrialization  plans  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  neighboring 
oil-exporting  countries,  concluded  that: 

The  oil  states  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  are  over-optimistic  about  their  chances 
of  establishing  industries  which  make  economic  sense.  The  cost  of  hiring 
expatriate  managers  and  technicians  as  well  as  a  [foreign]  labor  force.. .erodes 
much  of  the  advantage  of  cheap  feedstocks  in  the  various  petrochemical 
plants...  Other  manufacturing  industries  make  even  less  sense  and  most  of  it 
will  e,\isl  i)nl\  with  heavy  government  subsidies...  While  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  labor  lurcc  makes  it  possible  to  turn  oil  revenues  into  industrial 
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complexes,  it  also  makes  it  unlikely  that  much  of  the  iiidu8try...will  ever  be 
viable." 

Assessments  of  Saudi  industrialization  published  in  1984-85  come  to  similar 
conclusions:  **Even  if  sufficient  customers  are  found  for  Saudi  products  there  are 
doubts  as  to  both  the  short-term  and  long-term  profitability  of  the  new  plants**.^  The 
reference  is  to  the  world-scale  petrochemical  plants  recently  completed  or  soon 
coming  on  stream.  The  recent  decision  of  the  European  Conmion  Market  to  impose 
tarififs  on  their  products  can  only  exacerbate  the  problem  of  viability. 

It  is  not  that  the  Saudi  authorities  were  unaware  of  the  obstacles.  In  1980  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Industry  asserted  that  for  'industry  to  be  viable  there  must 
be. ..[Saudi]  industrial  and  managerial  labor  to  operate  the  plants,  sell  the  products, 
and  manage  the  business"."  But  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  was  translated  into 
practical  measures.  A  1985  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  was  highly  critical  of 
Saudi  businessmen  "who  had  plunged  into  fields  in  which  they  are  not  specialized, 
and  [it  noted]  the  lack  of  proper  management  and  supervision".  In  fiscal  1983-84, 300 
companies  were  liquidated,  and  many  more  have  been  added  to  this  roster  since  that 
time.  A  British  economic  journal  concluded  in  1985  that  the  **Saudis,  like  other  Gulf 
States,  are  leammg  the  hard  way  that  money  alone  cannot  industrialize  a  country. 
Infrastructure,  qualified  manpower,  an  efficient  bureaucracy,  and  the  correct  national 
attitude  towards  a  whole  spectrum  of  work,  are  but  a  few  of  the  prerequisites'*.^ 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances  it  takes  many  years,  more  probably  decades,  to  train 
a  labor  force  and  management  for  modem  industry.  In  short,  the  prospects  for  success 
of  the  industriaUzation  program  q>pear  to  be  dim,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

During  the  1970s  there  were  considerable  investments  in  modern  agriculture,  mainly 
in  poultry  and  dairy  farms.  The  1980-85  Development  Plan  included  provisions  for  a 
far  greater  expansion,  especially  of  wheat  production.  In  addition  to  the  overall  goal 
of  economic  diversification  the  authorities  deemed  domestic  food  production  to  be  of 
''strategic*'  importance."  It  appears  that  they  feared  that  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
Saudi  Arabia  might  be  subjeOed  to  a  food  boycott,  on  the  part  of  the  major  Western 
food  exporteis,  analogous  to  the  oil  boycott  declared  by  the  Arab  oil  exporters  in 
1973-74. 

If  theauthoritiesTmancial  handouts  for  industrial  development  have  been  liberal, 
or  even  profligate,  they  pale  by  comparison  with  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  for 
agriculture.  Direct  public  spending  on  agriculture  in  1980-85  was  about  $20  bn.  The 
bulk  of  these  funds  was  for  large  subsidies,  especially  to  wheat  growers.  Land  was 
allocated  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  farmers;  grants  were  given  to  defray  20-25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  imported  machinery;  interest-free  long-term  loans  were  readily  available; 
cows  were  airlifted  from  abroad  at  nominal  rates;  seed  and  fertilizers  were  distributed 
at  very  low  prices;  electric  power,  water  and  fuel  were  also  provided  at  nominal  rates. 
Very  high  government-guaranteed  prices  for  wheat  farmers  were  introduced  in  1979, 
amounting  to  roughly  six  times  the  cost  of  imported  wheat,  uicluding  transportation 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Wheat  production  which  had  expanded  from 93,000 tons  in  1975-76 
to  142,000  tons  in  1979-80,  escalated  to  1 .3ms  tons  in  1983-84.^  Other  farm  products 
also  expanded  rapidly,  but  none  as  rapidly  as  wheat.  The  government  guarantee  of 
lucrative  profits  attracted  foreign  as  well  as  local  investors.  By  1 983-84  the  wheat  crop 
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exeeded  domestic  consumption.  The  problems  of  storage,  as  well  as  the  huge  drain  on 
the  Treasury,  at  a  time  when  oil  revenues  were  rapidly  diminishing,  persuaded  the 
authorities  to  reduce  the  purchase  price  of  wheat,  as  of  November  1984,  from  $970  to 
$555  per  ton  still  over  three  times  the  cost  of  imported  wheat,  even  without  taking 
into  account  the  various  indirect  subsidies. 

The  official  accounts  show  a  rapid  growth  rate  for  agricultural  production  rising 
from  6.5  per  cent  per  annum  in  1973-74  to  1978-79,  to  7.9  per  cent  per  annum  in 
1978-79  to  1983-84.  E.\.cludmg  crude  oil  production  agriculture  accounted  for  4.2  per 
cmt  of  GDP  in  1983*84.  By  way  of  comparison,  oil  refining  accounted  for  6.4  per  cent 
and  other  manufacturing  for  another  5.3  per  cent  of  non-oil  GDP.^  The  expansion  of 
agriculture  achieved  approximate  self-sufficiency  in  wheat,  poultry,  ^p,  and  fresh 
dairy  produce,  but  the  huge  agricultural  import  bill  has  hardly  been  dented.  These 
imports  had  risen  from  a  mere  one  half  billion  dollars  in  1973-74,  to  over  $6  bn  in 
1982,  and  then  declined  somewhat  to  $5.7  bn  in  1984.^ 

The  crucial  question,  here,  as  in  industry,  is  the  viability  of  this  sector,  and  its  ability 
to  contribute  significantly  to  import  substitution.  Clearly,  the  investors  have  found 
these  enterprises  to  be  profitable,  but  what  about  the  economy  as  a  whole?  During  a 
visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  1983,  the  US  Secretary  of  Agricuhure  rather  undiplomatically 
characterized  these  policies  as  "crazy".  American  agronomists  suggested  that  the 
"growing  of  cereals  at  an  exorbitant  cost  in  the  desert  makes  about  as  much  economic 
sense  as  planting  bananas  under  glass  [houses]  in  Alaska".^'  Apparently  in  response 
to  such  critics  King  Fahd  asserted,  **We  shall  be  able  to  refute  allegations  that  the 
Kingdom  is  not  an  agricultural  country**.^ 

The  value  added  by  the  modem  farm  sector,  in  terms  of  foreign  currency  savings,  is 
most  probably  negative.  As  one  observer  noted,  "98  per  cent  of  the  seed  comes  from 
the  US,  insecticides  and  pesticides  are  all  imported,  so  is  equipment  and  spare  parts. 
Farm  managers  are  foreigners,  usually  from  the  UK,  Australia,  or  the  US,  and  the 
laborers  arc  Asian  [while]  the  owner  is  a  Saudi"''  -  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Saudi 
economy,  there  is  a  net  drain,  not  a  net  gain.  Moreover,  the  rapid  expansion  of 
irrigation  is  inflicting  damage  on  the  country's  future  water  supplies.  At  present,  some 
three  fourths  of  the  country's  water  supplies  are  from  non-renewable  ground  water 
resources.  National  water  consumption  rose  precipitiously  from  2.4m  cubic  meters 
(cu.m)  in  1980  to  8.8m  cu.m  in  1985,  of  which  agriculture  alone  accounted  for  84  per 
cent  in  the  latter  year.  Wheat  production  alone  absorbed  38  per  cent  of  the  country 'ts 
water  consumption  in  1984.  The  bulk  of  the  increment  in  water  supplies  was  from 
non-renewable  aquifers  which  supplied  6.48m  cu.m  in  1985,  as  compared  with  1.15m 
cu.m  in  1980.  The  planners  stated  that  water  consumption  in  1985  was  almost  four 
times  their  original  projections.  In  several  areas  of  the  country  aquifer  depletion  rates 
were  approaching  critical  levels. The  consequence  of  these  policies  will  inevitably  be 
the  allocation  of  far  greater  resources  for  the  development  of  alternative  water 
supplies,  including  costly  desahnation  plants. 

TH£  LABOR  FORCE 

Foreign  analysts  of  Saudi  affairs  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  view  that  official 
estimates  grossly  imderestimate  the  size  of  the  foreign  labor  force,  and,  conversely, 
they  overestimate  the  number  of  employed  Saudis.  An  unofficial  estimate  of  a  former 
adviser  to  the  Government  suggested,  in  1980,  that  the  Saudi  population  (excluding 
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foieignen)  numbered  about  four  million.^  Other  estimates,  published  in  1982  and 
198S,  sugg^ted  afiguie  of  about  five  million.^  If  these  estimates  approximate  reality, 
it  would  imply  that  the  number  of  employed  nationals  ranged  between  one  and  one 
and  a  quarter  million.  The  almost  complete  exclusion  of  women  from  the  labor  force 

implies  a  low  labor  force  participation  rate.  The  civilian  labor  force  (excluding  the 
armed  forces,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  internal  security  forces)  numbers  no  more 
than  one  million  Saudis.  But  the  official  estimates  were  1.4m  Saudis  in  1979-80  and 
1 .8m  in  1 984-85.  The  number  of  foreign  workers  was  given  as  I .  I  m  in  1 979-80,  rising 
very  sharply  to  2.7m  in  1984-85.''^  But  a  report  in  The  York  r/mf5(  1983)  quoted 
unofficial  estimates  of  4-4. 5m  foreigners,  of  whom  the  large  majority  were  working 
men.  Since  the  later  1970s  the  authorities  have  become  increasingly  restrictive  in 
granting  visas  lor  accompanying  family  members.  The  discrepancy  is  glaring  when 
one  compares  the  figures  quoted  by  Saudi  ofticials  with  the  reports  from  the  labor- 
exporting  countries,  Arab  and  non-Arab,  regarding  the  number  of  their  nationals 
working  in  Saudi  Arabia.'*  A  rough  estimate  sugg^ts  that  40-45  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  workers  were  from  Arab  countries,  a  somewhat  laiger  number  from  Asian 
countries  (South  Korea,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Turkey,  Philippines, 
and  others ),  and  a  relatively  small  number  from  the  advanced  Western  countries.^^ 
A  1982  census  of  private  establishments  (excluding  agriculture  and  the  Civil 
Service)  indicated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  was  foreign. On  the  basis 
of  various  official  and  unofficial  reports  it  would  appear  that  construction,  industrv, 
and  some  other  sectors  were  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  foreigners,  while  the 
nationals  were  concentrated  in  government  jobs,  commerce,  and  some  other  services. 
There  were  349,000  working  in  government  civilian  jobs  in  1983  and  another  85.000 
employed  in  quasi-governmental  agencies.  This  number  was  approximately  double 
that  of  five  years  before.''  The  rapid  growth  of  the  bureaucracy  did  nothing  to 
improve  efficiency  —  quite  the  contrary.  A  survey  in  1985  found  that  some  three 
quarters  of  state  employees  arrived  late  for  work  and  that  69  per  cent  left  work  early. 
What  they  did  while  at  their  jobs  was  not  specified."  The  foreign  labor  force  probably 
peaked  in  1983  or  1984.  Though  overall  budgetary  cutbacks  have  been  small  since 
1983-84,  the  projects  budget  was  curtailed  more  sharply.  Much  or  most  of  this  budget 
involves  construction.  Measured  in  dollars,  expenditures  on  prefects  were  reduced 
from  a  peak  of  $42.8  bn  in  198 1-82  to  $29.3  bn  in  1984-85.  The  projects  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  in  March  1985  was  again  reduced  to  $25.1  bn.-'  Actual 
construction  fell,  though  less  steeply  than  indicated  in  the  budgetary  figures.'* 
Payments  dclavs  to  contractors  exacerbated  the  problems  of  the  construction  industry, 
and  many  companies  went  bankrupt.  These  developments  affected,  in  turn,  other 
sectors,  especially  the  conunerdal  banks,  transportation,  suppliers  of  construction 
materials,  and  others.  As  aconsequence  there  have  been  dismissals  of  foreign  workers 
on  a  huge  scale.  Aocordiqg  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  the  number  of  work  permits 
issued  in  1983  was  down  9  per  cent  Interestingly  enough,  permits  issued  to  Asians 
rose  by  2  per  cent,  while  those  issued  to  Arabs  dropped  21  per  cent.  Permits  to 
Europeans  and  Americans  also  rose  1 8  per  cent.  This  may  reflect  an  increased  need  of 
the  new  industries  for  highly-skilled  technicians. ''^  But  as  the  recession  deepened, 
dismissals  of  foreign  workers,  both  Arabs  and  Asians,  assumed  much  greater 
dimensions.  Reports  published  in  1985  spoke  of  foreigners  departing  at  a  rate  of 
50-60,000  per  month.   The  Government  decreed  even  more  restrictions  on  foreign 
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workers,  including  a  requirement  that  when  traveling  from  one  city  to  another  in  the 
Kingdom  they  must  carry  a  letter  from  their  employer,  and  that  those  wishing  to  rent  a 
dwelling  outride  the  area  of  their  sponsor  (i.e.,  employer)  must  have  written  approval 
from  their  employer.^^  In  order  to  compel  the  hiring  of  Saudis,  orders  were  issued 

that,bdorea  work  permit  for  a  foreigner  would  be  issued,  employers  must  check  with 
a  government  labor  office  to  see  whether  a  qualified  Saudi  is  available.^^  Clearly,  the 
Government  is  making  greater  efforts  to  reduce  the  country's  dependence  on  foreign 
labor. 

THE  SAUDI  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  FOR  1985-90 
In  the  spring  of  1985  the  Government  issued  its  Fourth  Development  Plan  for 
1985-90.  In  sharp  contrast  with  earlier  plans  it  was  formulated  when  oil  revenues  were 
dectining  and  ddidts  were  mounting.  Its  spending  goals  are  therefore  more  modest 
Total  planned  government  outlays  are  1,000  bn  Saudi  Riyals,  or  about  $275  bn,  as 
compared  with  actual  spendmg  of  $351  bn  in  1980-85.  Planned  expenditures  of  69  per 
cent  are  designated  for  civilian  purposes,  while  the  balance  is  for  the  armed  forces  and 
an  unspecified  allocation  is  for  foreign  aid.  It  is  widely  reported  that  some  part  of 
foreign  aid  has  been,  in  the  past,  o£f*budgetaiy.  OfSicially  reported  allocations  for 
foreign  aid  have  declined  sharply  in  recent  years  from  a  peak  of  over  $7  bn  in  1 980-8 1 , 
and  again  in  1981-82  (when  oil  revenues  were  at  their  peak),  to  $2.9  bn  in  1984-85.  In 
fiscal  1985-86,  the  first  year  of  the  new  plan,  projected  foreign  aid  allocations  are 
$2,740m. 

What  is  noteworthy  is  that  planned  domestic  civilian  spending  is  to  remain  at  about 

the  same  level  as  in  1984-85,  the  base  year  of  the  plan.  Moreover,  since  inflation  was 
zero  or  even  negative  in  1983-85,  there  would  be  no  dtmuitttion  in  real  spending  due  to 
inflation.^Of  planned  civilian  outlays,  45  per  cent  are  designated  for  projects;  15  per 
cent  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  infrastructure;  and  the  balance  for  various 
current  expenditures.  Of  the  3,226  projects  included  in  the  plan,  1,444  are  new 
projects,  while  the  balance  have  aUeady  been  initiated  and  will  be  completed.  The  new 
projects  include  more  power-generating  capacity,  water  supplies,  other  public  utilities, 
and  health  and  educational  facilities.  The  plan  includes  large  allocations  for  agriculture 
and  industry,  including  petrochemicals,  metals,  oil  refineries,  plastics  and  other 
industrial  products.*''  The  planners  emphasize  their  expeciaiion  that  the  private 
sector  will  undertake  a  much  greater  role  than  in  the  past,  especially  in  industry.  The 
share  of  the  private  sector  in  gross  domestic  fixed  investment  is  expected  to  rise  from 
35  per  cent  in  1984 to  about  50  per  cent  in  1990.  The  planners  note  that  this  will  require 
more  state  assistance  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans  at  zero  or  low  Inteiest,  and  the 
construction  of  industrial  estates  m  various  regions  of  the  oountiy.  The  rising  share  of 
the  private  sector  firom  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  investment  understates  the 
magnitude  of  the  expected  change  since  the  bulk  of  private  sector  investment  had 
heretofore  been  in  real  estate  and  commerce,  whereas  the  planners  wish  to  direct 
private  investment  mainly  towards  industry. 

The  plan  calls  for  average  annual  expenditures  of  $55  bn,  i.e.,  the  same  level  as  in 
fiscal  1985-86,  the  first  year  of  the  plan.  In  order  to  finance  these  expenditures  without 
incurring  deficits  (and  a  further  drawing  on  reserves),  annual  oil  revenues  would  be 
$41  bn,  while  the  other  $14  bn  would  be  derived  from  income  on  investments, 
supplemented  1^  local  taxation.  The  official  estimate  is  that  oil  exports  would  be 
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4.8501  b/d,  including  about  one  million  b/d  of  refined  oil  products.  The  planners 
assumed  that  oil  prices  would  remain  at  about  their  April  1985  level,  i.e.,  that  the 
government  share  would  be  about  S25  per  band.  If  one  adds  domestic  oil 
consumption,  output  would  have  to  average  5. 5m  b/d  during  the  plan  period, 
assuming  that  domestic  consumption  remains  at  its  1984-85  level. 

With  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments,  the  plan  projects  that  exports  (goods  and 
services)  will  rise  by  4.4  percent  annum,  in  real  terms,  and  that  imports  will  decline  by 
3.0  per  cent  per  annum.  Thus,  the  import  surplus  of  SI  1.6m  in  1984-85  would  be 
steadily  reduced,  and  an  export  surplus  of  S2  bn  would  emerge  in  1989-90,  the  last 
year  of  the  plan.*"  The  bulk  of  the  expected  increase  would  be  from  the  oil  sector, 
crude  and  refined  oil  products,  supplemented  by  petrochemicals.  Ihe  expected 
decrease  in  imports  is  based  on  import  substitution. 

The  plan  projects  that  GDP  will  rise  by  an  annual  average  rate  of  4  per  cent,  but 
what  is  particulariy  noteworthy  is  that  the  oil  sector  is  eacpected  to  grow  far  more 
rapidly,  by  5.6  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  non-oil  sector  would  rise  by  2.9  per  cent 
per  annum,  barely  in  line  with  the  expected  growth  of  population.  Within  the  non-oil 
economy,  industry  is  expected  to  show  the  highest  growth  rate,  15.5  per  cent  per 
annum,  including  manufacturing  and  oil  refining.  The  newer  industries  in 
petrochemicals  and  others  would  be  coming  on  stream  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
1980s.  Finance  and  business  services  are  expected  to  grow  by  9  per  cent  per  annum, 
agriculture,  6  per  cent,  and  public  utilities  (electricity,  gas.  and  water)  by  5  per  cent, 
while  the  major  construction  sector  would  continue  to  decline,  albeit  slowly,  by  2.8 
percent  per  annum.^^  Though  the  projects  budget  is  to  be  lower  than  during  the  peak 
years  of  the  early  1980s,  it  still  calls  for  taige-scale  construction,  focusing  on  industry, 
dectric  power,  and  water  supplies. 

With  respect  to  manpower  the  planners  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
reducing  the  foreign  labor  force.  The  planned  reduction  would  be  from  2.7m  in 
1984-85  to  2. 1  m  in  1989-90,  while  the  number  of  employed  Saudis  would  rise  from 
1  .gm  to  2.2m.  In  other  words,  total  employment  woulddropby  226,000."  This  would 
be  achieved  by  a  rise  in  labor  productivity  of  4.0  per  cent  per  annum.^-*  The  greatest 
decline  would  be  in  the  number  of  unskilled  workers  — -  a  reduction  of  195,000.  Much 
or  most  of  this  also  represents  the  expected  drop  in  construction.  Employment  in  the 
public  sector  is  to  remain  static,  with  Saudis  steadily  replacing  foreigners. 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROSPECTS 
FOR  IU£  19S5-90  PLAN 

FINANCING 

The  financing  of  the  plan  was  on  shaky  grounds  when  it  was  announced  in  the  spring 

of  1985,  and  it  is  even  more  unrealistic  today  (March  1986).  Oil  prices  have  dedined 
precipitously  as  a  consequence  of  the  sharply  increased  Saudi  output  in  the  summer  of 

1985,  stimulated  by  so-called  netback  deals  with  major  oil  buyers,  as  well  as  the 
continued  flooding  of  the  market  by  other  exporters.  OPEC  and  non-OPEC.  OPEC's 
decision,  at  its  meeting  of  December  1985,  to  regain  through  discounting  a  greater 
share  of  the  international  oil  market,  formalized  w  hat  most  of  its  members  had  been 
practicing.  Only  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  oil  market  would  alter  this.  (The 
outlook  for  worid  oil  markets  will  be  dischssed  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  study.) 
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The  budgetary  projection!  for  1985-86  (beginning  in  March  1985)  call  for  outlays  of 
almoftt  $55  bn.  This  is  also  the  planned  level  of  average  annual  public  expenditures  in 
1985-90.  The  1985-86  budget  projects  that  oil  revenues  will  be  $32.6  bn,  only  one 
billion  dollars  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  They  will  surely  be  far  lower,  especially 
after  the  sharp  drop  in  prices.  In  the  1985-86  budget  investment  income  is  projected  at 
$7.4  bn,  $  1 .6  bn  less  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  or  about  one  half  of  earnings  in 
1982-83.  The  sharp  drop  is  due  both  to  the  strong  decHne  in  official  foreign  assets  (as  a 
consequence  of  deficits  since  1 982-83)  and  to  lower  international  interest  rates  (brought 
about,  in  part,  by  lower  oil  prices).  This  source  of  income  is  likely  to  diminish  further. 
The  authorities  have  raised  customs  duties  on  various  products,  both  for  budgetary 
reasons  and  to  protect  local  industry,  and  have  also  increased  fees  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  expected  annual  increment  in  revenues  from  local  sources  is  about  one  half 
billion  dollars,  barely  denting  the  budgetary  deficit*'  Even  with  all  the  optimistic 
revenue  assumptions  made  in  March  1985,  there  was  a  projected  deficit  of  $8.2  bn  in 
1985-86,  to  be  financed  by  transferring  funds  from  Aramco  to  the  Treasury.*^ 
Presumably,  these  funds  had  been  set  aside  by  the  state-owned  company  in  order  to 
finance  future  investment.  Clearly  this  cannot  be  repeated  in  future  years.  Thus,  if  the 
Saudi  authorities  spend  what  they  indicate  in  the  1985-90  plan,  they  will  have  to  raise 
oil  output  to  far  higher  levels  than  projected  in  the  plan,  or  continue  to  draw  down 
their  financial  reserves,  or  borrow  funds,  or  some  combination  of  these  alternatives. 
The  first  alternative  implies  still  more  downward  pressure  on  oil  prices,  and  the 
second  is  limited  in  scope.  According  to  estimates  by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  Saudi  net  foreign  assets  fell  from  S 1 50  bn  in 

1982  to  less  than  $80  bn  at  the  end  <rf  1985.  But  possibly  $30  bn  of  these  assets  are 
fictitious,  representing  so-called  loans  to  Iraq  and  to  some  other  countries,  not  likely 
to  be  repaid.*^  Clearly,  the  Saudis  have  limited  room  for  maneuver  in  terms  of  a 
further  drawdown  offoreign  assets,  in  order  to  finance  deficits.  Another  alternative  is 

to  borrow.  Officially  the  Government  has  not,  as  of  this  writing,  engaged  in  borrowing. 
When  the  Finance  Minister  was  asked  in  mid- 1985  about  the  possibihty  of  borrowing 
in  order  to  finance  the  deficit,  he  asserted  that  it  was  "out  of  the  question" In  reality 
the  Government  has  resorted  to  indirect  borrowing  by  delaying  payments  to 
contractors  and  suppliers  and  by  encouraging  those  stale  enterprises  (Sabic  and 
others)  which  had  previously  been  financed  by  the  Treasury  to  seek  financing  from 
abroad.'''^  The  resort  to  forced  loans  from  suppliers  and  contractors  is  also  limited  in 
scope.  Many  local  contractors  and  suppliers  have  gone  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  delayed 
payments  and  the  overall  recession. 

If  the  ouUook  for  revenues  is  poor,  what  are  the  prospects  for  deep  budgetary  cuts, 
i.e.,  expenditure  levels  far  lower  than  projected  m  the  plan,  m  order  to  avoid  or 
sharply  curtail  deficit^  This  brings  us  back  to  my  thesis  of  the  downward  rigidity  of 
public  spending. 

THE  DOWNWARD  RIGIDITY  OF  EXPENDITURES 

The  record  shows  that  when  public  revenues  rose,  expenditures  rose  commensurately 
—  with  a  relatively  short  time  lag.  The  record  also  shows  that  when  deficits  emerged 
the  authorities  had  very  limited  ability  to  cut  back  from  the  higher  levels  of  spending. 
When  deficits  emerged  in  the  later  1970s,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  issued  instructions 
for  a  30  per  cent  cutback  in  expenditures,  but  these  orders  were  largely  ignored  and 
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overall  spending  condnned  to  rise,  though  at  a  lower  pace.  A  Saudi  economist 
descfibed  the  piessuies  on  the  Treasuiy:  *To  be  the  Minister  of  Finanoe...in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  truly  demanding  job..  .It  is  impossible  to  please  even  a  snudl  fraction  of  the 
economic  interest  groups  who  compete  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  from  government 

revenues".*' 

The  interest  groups  are  many,  including  the  Royal  Family,  with  its  thousands  of 
princes  and  their  friends  and  supporters  in  high  places;  the  various  military  forces, 
each  with  its  demands  for  more  and  better  equipment  and  facilities;  the  busmess 
groups  which  have  become  accustomed  to,  and  dependent  on,  subsidized  loans  and 
grants,  and  the  population  as  a  whole,  which  has  benefited  from  large-scale  subsidies 
for  housing,  public  utilities,  food,  education,  and  health  services.  The  agents  for 
various  firms  seeking  contracts  from  the  Government,  the  princes  and  others,  exert 
poweiiul  pressure  on  the  authorities  to  approve  projects  —  in  some  cases  wholly 
unnecessary  and  in  other  cases,  of  greater  scope  and  cost  than  would  be  warranted  by 
the  national  interest.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  is  instructive. 

Considering  their  background  of  revenues  declining  sharply  from  a  peak  of  $  108  bn 
in  1981-82  to  $48  bn  in  1984-85,  of  a  huge  surplus  of  almost  S30  bn  in  1981^2 
dropping  to  a  deficit  of$13bnin  1984-85,  of  a  consequent  decline  of  $30  bn  in  foreign 
assets,  and  of  the  poor  prospects  for  enhanced  oil  revenues  at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
decade,  one  might  have  expected  the  Saudis  to  institute  severe  spending  cutbacks.  In 
reahty,  excluding  foreign  aid,  1984-85  outlays  were  19  per  cent  lower  than  in  1981-82, 
measured  in  current  dollars.'"  But  even  these  figures  exaggerate  the  real  cutback  in 
expenditures  for  at  least  two  reasons:  (1)  the  lengthy  delays  in  payments  to  contractors 
and  supplierB,  in  efifect  pitodnip  debts,  not  reflected  in  the  official  figures;  and  (2) 
dutiqg  the  Sat  half  of  the  1980s,  the  Saudis  and  other  oil  exporters  benefited  from  the 
sharpty  rising  value  of  the  dollar  vis  d  vis  other  major  currencies,  while  oil  prices  are 
denominated  in  dollars.  As  a  consequence  average  import  prices,  measured  in  dollars, 
declined  during  the  first  half  of  the  1980$.'^  The  sharp  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
since  the  spring  of  198S  will  surely  add  to  Saudi  budgetary  and  balance  of  payments 
problems  during  the  coming  years.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  fall  in  oil  prices. 

The  recession  in  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  intensified  since  1983  has,  in  many 
respects,  added  further  consiramis  to  spendmg  cutbacks.  The  many  small  businesses 
which  were  set  up  during  the  boom  period  are  facing  severe  financial  problems  and  are 
exerting  pressure  on  the  authorities  to  "refiate"  the  economy.  As  one  observer 
phrased  it,  "Saudi  businessmen,  tempted  to  start  all  sorts  of  uneconomic  ventures  in 
the  1970s  by  government  subsidies...,  will  not  take  kindly  to  a  rash  of  bankruptcies^.'^ 

Some  foreign  analysts  suggest  that  the  Saudis  have  completed,  or  are  near  the 
completion  of  their  basic  infrastructure  and  that  this  major  item  hi  their  Budget  can  be 
curtailed  quite  sharply.  Certainly  this  has  been  the  area  of  deepest  cutbacks,  aside 
from  foreign  aid.  But  here,  too,  there  are  limits  since  very  low  subsidized  prices  for 
water,  electricity  and  othor  services  stimulate  a  rapid  growth  in  consumption,  which, 
in  turn,  requires  further  investment  in  public  utilities.  Sharp  cutbacks  in  subsidies, 
i.e.,  much  higher  prices  for  the  consumer,  create  discontent.  The  authorities  raised 
electricity  prices  in  late  1984,  but  in  December  1985  they  again  lowered  them.  The 
explanation  offered  by  the  official  press  agency  is  revealing.  It  announced  that  the 
price  cutback  is  aimed  at  "relieving  the  financial  burdens  of  the  people".** 

The  huge  expansion  of  infrastructure  has  raised  costs  of  operations  and  maintenance 
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far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  authorities.*^  But  possibly  the  greatest  constraint  to 
spending  cutbacks  is  that  they  create  resentment  and  dash  the  expectations  of  most 
Saudis  for  well-paying,  easy  jobs  and  high  living  standards.  Moreover,  the  g^f> 
between  the  lavish  and  opulent  life  style  of  the  Royal  Family  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  becomes  more  glaring  in  times  of  relative  adversity.  As  one  analyst 
concluded  in  early  1986: 

What  should  worry  the  ruling  families  is  that  all  over  the  Gulf  people  are 

beginning  to  complain  about  the  amount  of  money  the  rulers  arc  making  while 
everybody  [else]  is  getting  worse  off.  In  the  good  times,  nobody  minded  that  the 
rulers  took  slices  of  the  biggest  contracts,  or  kept  the  most  profitable  businesses 
for  themselves.  But  when  the  whole  cake  shrinks,  and  the  amount  of  it  which 
the  rulers  are  getting  stays  the  same  or  even  increases,  people  begin  to  notice. 
Some  of  the  rulers  are  being  accused  of  helping  put  merchants  out  of  business 
—  behavior  which  does  not  endear  them  to  the  rest  of  the  trading  community.^ 

THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

The  1985-90  Plan  projects  that  exports  of  goods  and  services  will  grow  by  4.4  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  projection  is  based  largely  on  the  expectation  that  the  oil  sector  will 
grow  by  S.6  per  cent  per  annum.  (Well  will  be  discussing  future  oU  markets  in  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  study.)  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that  If,  indeed,  the 
authorities  push  up  oil  production  and  exports  at  that  rate,  it  will  most  likely  depress 
oil  prices  even  more.  Other  oil  exporters,  no  less  desperate  for  revenues  than  Saudi 
Arabia,  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  Saudis  capture  their  markets.  .'\s  for  the 
export  of  services  (invisibles),  these  largely  consist  of  investment  income  from  abroad, 
accruing  both  to  the  public  and  private  sectors.  At  their  peak,  service  exports  were 
$21.3  bn  in  1983,  dropping  to  $17.6  bn  in  1984.  The  decline  was  due  both  to 
diminishing  foreign  assets  as  well  as  to  lower  interest  rates.  According  to  official 
accounts,  net  foreign  assets  of  the  banking  system  (the  Central  Bank  and  the 
conunercial  banks)  had  fallen  from  $1S9  bn  in  October  1982  to  $125  bn  in  August 
198S  (the  latest  available  figure  at  this  writing).  They  were  surely  lower  at  the  end  of 
1985.  Moreover,  as  noted  earlier,  a  large  and  growing  portion  of  the  foreign  assets 
held  by  the  Central  Bank  are  fictitious,  ie.,  so-called  loans  to  Iraq  and  to  some  other 
Arab  governments.  Based  on  various  unofficial  estimates  it  would  appear  that  $30-40 
bn  of  central  bank  foreign  assets  were  fictitious,  i.e.,  real  foreign  assets  were  S60-70  bn 
at  the  end  of  1985,  and  another  $15  bn  were  held  by  Saudi  commercial  banks.  The  far 
lower  level  of  foreign  assets,  and  declining  interest  rates  abroad,  imply  that  the  export 
of  services  will,  most  probably,  continue  to  fall. 

The  planned  reduction  of  3  per  cent  per  aimum  in  imports  of  goods  and  services  in 
1985-90  may  well  be  exceeded.  It  is  important  to  note,  tn  this  regard,  that  in  1980-84 
services  accounted  for  62  per  cent  of  total  imports.'^  These  included  labor  services 
(remittances),  and  payments  to  foreign  contractors  and  consultants,  as  well  as  the 
utilization  of  foreign  transport  and  other  services.  I  assume  that  the  importation  of 
military  goods  and  services  is  included  in  theservices  category  in  the  Saudi  balance  of 
payments.'^  The  cutback  in  expenditures  for  construction,  especially,  should  reduce 
outlays  on  foreign  labor  and  contractors,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  building 
materials  and  equipment.  The  announced  Budget  for  fiscal  1985-86  calls  for  a  small 
cutback  in  military  spending  (local  expenditures  plus  imports)  to  $17.6  bn,  as 
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compared  with  $19.6  bn  in  the  previous  year,  which  was  the  all-time  peak.  The 
1985-90  plan  calls  for  non-civilian  public  spending  (including  foreign  aid)  which 
would  average  about  $17  bn  per  annum.  The  projected  budget  for  1985-86,  the  first 
year  of  the  1985^plaii,indudes$17.6bnformilitaiy  outlaysand  $2.7  bn  for  foreign 
aid,  Le.,  it  is  significantly  hitter  than  indicated  in  the  plan.  Nonetheless,  the  cutback 
in  civilian  outlays,  especially  construction,  should  reduce  imports,  directly  and 
indirectly.  The  departure  of  foreign  labor,  noted  earlier,  and  the  depressed  wage  rates 
of  foreign  labor,  should  also  hold  down  imports.  Moreover,  lower  incomes  for  Saudi 
nationals  should  also  restrain  or  lower  imports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  will  tend  to  attenuate  the  downtrend  in  imports. 

The  crucial  question,  then,  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments  is  whether  the 
anticipated  decline  in  imports  will  offset  the  prospective  drop  in  exports  and  reduce 
the  huge  import  surpluses  incurred  in  1983  and  1984.  Figures  tor  1985  are  not 
available  at  this  writing,  but  my  own  estimate  is  that  the  import  surplus  in  1985 
approximated  that  of  1984,  le.,  about  $24  bn.  (This  figure  does  not  uichide  foreign 
aid  outlays.)  Measured  in  dollars,  the  Saudis  will  have  adifiicult  time  maintaining,  let 
alone  augmenting  export  revenues,  for  as  they  (and  others)  attempt  to  increase  the 
volume  of  exports,  prices  will  most  likely  decline.  As  for  non-oil  conunodity  exports, 
mainly  petrochemicak,  Saudi  officials  have  suggested  that  these  may  reach  $4  bn  per 
annum.''  An  American  researdi  institute  has  estimated  that  the  value  added  in 
petrochemicals  will  reach  no  more  than  $2-3  bn."^  As  for  exports  of  refined  oil 
products,  the  value  added  is  very  low,  due  mainly  to  higher  transport  costs,  as 
compared  with  crude  oil.  In  conclusion  the  outlook  for  a  marked  improvement  m  the 
balance  of  payments,  i.e.,  a  strong  reduction  in  current  account  deficits,  is  poor, 
especially  if  the  authorities  implement  expenditures  as  planned  for  1985-90.  This 
could  be  done  only  by  a  further  drawdown  on  foreign  assets  and/ or  foreign  loans. 

INVESTMENT  IN  THE  NON-OIL  ECONOMY 

The  planners  appear  to  have  set  rather  modest  goals  for  the  growth  of  the  non-ofl 
economy  in  1985-90,  i.e.,  2.9  per  cent  per  annum.  During  the  decade  of  boom,  1971-72 
to  1981-82,  the  growth  rate  was  unusually  high,  almost  14  per  cem  per  annum. 

Subsequently,  there  was  a  sharp  steady  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  to  7  per  cent  in 
1982-83,  5  per  cent  in  1983-84,  and  3  per  cent  in  1984-85. Construction  fueled  by 
massive  government  spending  had  led  the  boom,  and  the  sharp  contraction  in  this 
sector  had  a  pervasive  recessionary  impact  on  the  economy.  Some  sectors,  e.g.. 
agriculture  and  manufacturing,  have  continued  to  expand  at  slower  rates,  but,  as 
noted  earlier,  these  sectors  are  also  heavily  dependent  on  government  subventions.  In 
other  words,  the  prospects  for  achieving  even  the  far  lower  growth  rates  for  the 
non-oil  economy  are  dependent  on  enhancing  oil  revenues. 

The  planners,  aware  of  these  constraints,  laid  far  more  emphasis  on  greats 
participation  by  the  private  sector,  especially  in  industrial  development.  The  planners 
call  for  a  10  per  cent  annual  growth  m  private  investment,  raising  its  share  of  gross 
domestic  investment  from  35  per  cent  in  1984  to  48  per  cem  in  1990.i^  However,  the 
record  shows  that  during  the  boom  years  the  private  sector  was  wary  of  tying  up 
capital  in  long-term  ventures,  despite  the  far  greater  level  of  subsidization  offered  for 
investment  in  industry.  TTte  private  sector  preferred  investment  in  commerce  and  real 
estate.  The  recession  and  the  delayed  payments  by  Government  to  contractors  and 
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supplien,  as  well  as  the  overall  decline  in  construction,  have  brought  about  a  rash  of 
bankniptdes  and  have  undermined  business  confidence.  The  Government  has 
attempted  to  mobilize  private  capital  by  selling  shares  of  Sabic  and  other  state-owned 
companies  to  the  private  sector.  Butsince  the  value  of  these  shares  has  plummeted,  the 
private  sector  has  been  shying  away  from  further  domestic  investment. The  result 
has  been  a  flight  of  private  capital,  seeking  investment  abroad.  Moreover,  the  planners 
note  that  there  is  considerable  unused  capacity  and  are  highly  critical  of  management. 
They  caution  that  management  "expertise  has  become  a  precondition  for  corporate 
survival;  poor  decision-making  can  no  longer  be  cushioned  by  high  [profit]  margins. 
Substantial  excess  capacity  now  exists  throughout  the  private  sector;  this  capacity 
was  installed  in  anticipation  of  continued  high  levels  of  economic  activity".'*^  A 
manager  of  a  British-Saudi  company  stated  (in  1985):  **We  can  barely  identify 
low-capital  extensions  to  our  business,  let  alone  new  [investment]  opportunities**.  A 
survey  in  The  Finaneiai  Times  (1985)  concluded  that  'Hhe  (}ovemmem  will  have  to 
continue  to  give  every  known  incentive,  phis  direct  and  indirect  subsidies,  [in  order]  to 
get  manufacturing  industries  off  the ground**.'^^  Inother  words,  the  realization  of  the 
investment  goals  for  1985-90  will  depend,  as  in  the  past,  on  public  financing,  i.e.,  on 
oil  revenues. 

PRODUCTIVITY,  GROWTH  AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

The  planners  project  that  overall  labor  productivity  (output  per  employed  person) 
will  rise  by  4  per  cent  per  annum  in  1985-90.  Since  the  non-oil  economy  is  expected  to 
grow  more  slowly,  by  2.9  per  cent  per  annum,  and  since  it  employs  well  over  95  per 

cent  of  the  labor  force,  this  trend,  if  achieved,  would  steadily  reduce  the  ovtndl  labor 
force.  The  replacement  of  foreigners  by  Saudis  would  result  in  an  even  greater  decline 
in  the  number  of  employed  foreigners.  However,  the  record  of  the  post  does  not 

provide  any  basis  for  optimism.  Ifv/e  accept  the  official  labor  force  estimates,  as  well 
as  those  for  GDP  (in  constant  prices),  we  see  that  there  was  an  absolute  decline  in 
labor  productivity  in  the  decade  1974-75  to  1984-85.  In  the  non-oil  economy,  the 
decline  was  almost  50  per  cent.  But  the  latter  figure  is  highly  implausible  and  most 
probably  reflects  the  gross  underestimation  of  the  size  of  the  labor  force  in  1974-75. 
The  official  estimates  of  the  labor  force  for  1984-85  appear  to  be  closer  to  reality.  For 
the  period  1979-80  to  1984-85  the  official  estimates  indicate  that  labor  productivity 
declined  by  about  4  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  non-oil  economy.  A  British  economic 
journal  suggested  that  the  decline  was  2.7  per  cent  per  annum  in  1980-85. What  are 
the  prospects  for  reversing  the  downtrend  and  achieving  a  relatively  higbgrowth  rate 
in  labor  productivity  in  1980-85?  As  noted  earlier,  considerable  unused  capacity  his 
emerged  duriqg  the  recession  of  recent  years.  This  tends  to  depress  labor  productivity. 
Only  a  strong  growth  in  demand  for  goods  produced  domestically  is  likely  to  reverse 
this  trend,  but  this,  in  turn,  depends  mainly  on  a  significant  rise  in  public  spending. 

The  planners  project  that  the  employment  of  Saudis  will  increase  by  3.9  per  cent  per 
annum.  Since  public  sector  employment  is  to  be  frozen,  and  only  the  replacement  of 
foreigners  by  Saudis  is  to  be  permitted  in  public  employment,  the  bulk  of  the  growth 
in  Saudi  employment  would  have  to  be  in  the  private  sector.  The  planners  are  aware  of 
the  problems.  They  state:  "Saudis  entering  the  labor  market  will  have  to  possess  the 
education  and  skills  required  by  the  private  sector,  while  their  remimeration, 
motivation  and  attitude  to  work  ytHiXL  have  to  reflect  the  realities  of  the  private  sector**. 
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Moreover,  the  plan  notes  that  while  the  Government  has  established  a  variety  of 
training  programs,  the  number  of  Saudis  enrolling  is  "insuffident**,  and  that,  as  far  as 
university  education  is  concerned,  the  chosen  fields  of  study  do  not  match  **ihit  high 
level  manpower  needs  implied  by  technological  advances  and  [the  planned] 

diversification  of  the  economy", 

Unofficial  appraisals  of  the  official  goals  to  "Saudi-ize"  the  labor  force  are  far  less 
circumspect  in  their  criticism.  They  note  that  Saudis  are  reluctant  to  accept  blue  collar 
jobs  and  that  foreign  companies  ordered  to  train  Saudis  cannot  find  sufficient 
candidates  for  their  training  programs.  Even  in  such  occupations  which  do  attract 
Saudis,  such  as  banking,  the  cost  of  training  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
employmg  experienced  foreign  bankers.  The  head  of  a  private  investment  company 
complained  of  wasting  vast  sums  to  train  young  Saudis.  "The  youth  wants  to  do  the 
least  amount  of  work  and  get  the  maximum  (Income]  possible**.!^  An  American 
economist,  a  long-time  specialist  in  Saudi  affairs,  summed  up  the  situation:  ''Because 
of  the  availability  of  foreign  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  siaudi  labor  has  not  been 
integrated  into  the  economic  stucture**.'^  The  planners  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
socioeconomic  revolution,  but,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  this  is  a  process 
which  requires  decades  if  not  generations. 

While  the  "Saudi-ization"  of  the  labor  force  is  likely  to  be  a  slow  and  difficult 
process,  the  planned  reduction  of  600.000  in  the  foreign  labor  force,  from  2.7m  in 
1984-85  to  2. 1  m  in  1989-90  (according  to  official  estimates),  is  likely  to  be  achieved  or 
exceeded.  As  noted  earlier,  foreigners  have  been  departing  on  a  large  scale  since 
around  1983  or  1984.  But  this  has  occurred,  not  because  of  any  rise  in  labor 
productivity,  but  due  to  the  far  lower  level  of  economic  activity,  especially  in  such 
labor-intensive  sectors  as  construction.  My  own  estimate  is  that  the  financial  situation 
win  not  permilthe  authorities  to  achieve  the  spending  goals  designated  in  the  198S-90 
plan,  and  that  the  '^projects'*  budget  will,  as  in  the  past,  be  subjected  to  greater 
cutbacks  than  other  items  in  the.  Budget.  The  value  €inew  contracts  for  construction 
declined  by  afanost  two  thirds  between  mid-1982  (the  peak)  to  the  fall  of  1984. 
Aramco,  which  had  been  compiling  these  figures  (for  the  economy  as  a  whole),  was 
subsequently  ordered  to  stop  publishing  them.'")  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
downtrend  has  continued.  Furthermore,  the  recession  has  sharply  lowered  real  estate 
values  and  rentals.  A  report  published  in  mid-1985  noted  that  in  the  two  main  cities, 
Riyadh  and  Jidda,  rents  had  declined  by  40-50  per  cent  in  the  past  year  and  that  some 
40  per  cent  of  commercial  and  residential  buildings  were  empty.  Investors  were  facing 
"crippling  debts".  The  Government's  cancellation  of  the  major  refinery  already  under 
construction  (noted  earlier)  and  of  another  planned  refinery  depressed  the  construction 
sector,  as  well  as  related  sectors,  even  further  and  undermined  business  confidence.  ■ '  ■ 
These  developments  presage  continued  recession,  especially  in  the  construction 
industry  and  in  related  sectors  which  are  labor-intensive  and  employ  laige  numbers  of 
foreigners. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  OTH£R 
MIDDLE  EASTERN  OIL-EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

In  this  section  we  shall  deal,  very  briefly,  w  ith  oil  revenues  and  economic  developments 
in  other  small-population  M  H  oil-exporting  countries  The  general  thesis  is  that  there, 
just  as  in  Saudi  Arabia,  higher  oil  revenues  induced  vast  increases  in  expenditures  and 
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that  these  countries,  too,  find  it  most  difficult  to  reduce  oil  exports  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  oil  market  In  other  words,  internal  pressures  compel  them  to  raise  oil  exports  and 
to  compete  for  markets.  The  only  possibly  important  exception  to  this  generalization 
is  Kuwait.  Despite  many  similarities,  there  are  important  differences  in  terms  of  the 
degree  or  severity  of  financial  dilficulties  which,  in  turn,  have  an  impact  on  their  oil 
policies. 

LIBYA 

Of  the  small-population  ME  oil  exporters,  Libya  has  been  most  severely  affected  by 
the  oil  glut.  Oil  revenues,  which  escalated  from  $10  bn  m  1978  to  almost  $22  bn  in 
1980,  subsequently  dropped  to  $10  bn  in  1984  and  an  estimated  $8-9  bn  in  1985. 
Investment  income  (from  reserves  held  abroad)  had  risen  from  less  than  one  half 
billion  dollars  in  1978  to  $1.5  bn  in  1980  and  were  down  to  less  than  $400m  in  1985. 
The  decline  was  due  both  to  the  fall  in  fmancial  reserves  and  to  lower  interest  rates. 
The  spurt  in  oil  revenues  in  1978-80  induced  the  authorities  to  undertake  major 
projects  and  various  expenditures,  civilian  and  military.  The  oil  glut  which  began  in 
1981  was  wholly  unforeseen,  and  the  Libyan  authorities  were  unable  to  curb 
expenditures  in  line  with  falling  oil  revenues.  Libya  has,  therefore,  been  incurring 
current  account  deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments  in  every  year  since  1981,  and  its 
foreign  currency  reserves  dropped  from  a  peak  of  $12.8  bn  in  1980  to  $3.3  bn  at  the 
end  of  1984.112  Despite  increasingly  severe  restrictions  on  imports,  deficits  have 
persisted,  reserves  have  continued  to  drop,  and  foreign  debts  have  been  accumulated. 
Various  unofficial  estimates  put  foreign  currency  reserves  at  between  one  half  and  two 
billion  dollars  towards  the  end  of  1985,  and  foieign  debts  to  contractors  and  supplim 
at  $7-8  bn."3  Oil  production  dropped  from  2.1m  b/d  in  1979  to  1.1m  b/d  in  1985. 
Even  the  lower  level  of  oil  production  has  been  sustained  by  discounting  (often  in  the 
form  of  barter),  or  by  compelling  foreign  creditors  to  accept  oil  in  payment.  Despite 
the  hawkish  words  of  Libyan  representatives  at  OPEC  meetings,  the  Libyans  have 
increasingly  resorted  to  discounting  in  order  to  increase  sales.  The  sharp  drop  in 
prices  since  December  1985  will  probably  reinforce  this  policy. 

THE  UNITED  ARAB  EMIRATES 

The  United  Arab  Emirates  (U  AE)  is  a  federation  of  seven  semiautonomous  emirates, 
and  its  unique  structure  tends  to  create  problems  which  have  an  impact  on  oil  policy. 
Of  the  seven,  two  are  very  wealthy — Abu  Dhabi,  which  accounted  for  65  per  cent  of 
UAE  oil  production  in  1985,  and  Dubai,  which  accounted  for  another  29  per  cent; 

Sharja  accounted  for  5  per  cent,  and  the  others  had  little  or  no  oiL"^  Oil  revenues 
belong  to  the  individual  emirates,  not  the  "Federal"  GovernmenL  The  two  wealthy 
emirates  are  expected  to  provide  financial  allocations  to  the  federal  Budget  which 
transfers  funds  to  the  poorer  emirates.  Most  of  the  funds  accruing  10  the  tWO  rich 
emirates  are  spent  internally  by  their  respective  rulers. 

The  population  of  the  UAE  is  estimated  to  be  about  250-300,000  nationals,  plus 
about  one  million  foreigners.  UAE  oil  production  in  1984-85  averaged  about  L3m 
b/d,  significantly  higher  than  that  of  Libya  (1.1m  b/d)  though  the  latter  has  a  native 
population  of  about  3m.  The  UAE  has  been  widely  reported  to  have  been  a  **violator" 
of  OPEC  quotas,  offering  discounts  to  enhance  sales.  In  1985  it  was  the  only  OPEC 
country  (aside  from  the  two  warring  countries,  Iran  and  Iraq)  to  increase  oil 
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production  and  exports,  while  other  OPEC  members  were  compelled  to  reduce 
output  or  budy  succeeded  in  maintaining  it. 

For  the  UAE  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  current  account  surpluses  (in 
the  balance  of  payments),  as  oil  revenues  dropped  from  peak  levels  of  $20  bn  per 

annum  in  1980-81  to  $12-13  bn  per  annum  in  1984-85.  Deficits  were  avoided,  in  part, 
by  sharp  cutbacks  in  foreign  aid  to  poorer  Arab  countries  from  $2-2.5  bn  per  annum 
in  1980-81  to  less  than  one  half  billion  dollars  in  1984.  The  richer  emirates  have  also 
cut  back  on  allocations  to  the  Federal  Government,  i.e.,  to  the  poorer  emirates  in  the 
federation.  The  internal  pressures  in  the  federation  tend  to  lead  to  policies  which 
enhance  oil  exports  in  order  to  avoid  more  painlul  cutbacks  in  spending  withm  the 
rich  einiralcs."^ 

OMAN 

Oman,  not  a  member  of  OPEC,  has  been  even  less  restrained  in  expanding  oil 
prodvctioD  and  exports.  Output  rose  strongly  from  less  than  300,000  b/d  in  1979-80 

to  500,000  b/d  in  1985.  This  was  achieved  by  price  discounting.  Its  native  population 
of  about  three  fourths  of  a  million  is  far  bigger  than  that  of  Qatar  (about  60,000),  UAE 
(250-300,000),  and  Bahrain  (about  250,000);  it  approximates  that  of  Kuwait,  but  the 
latter's  oil  revenues  are  far  higher.  Since  the  1970s  Oman  has  undertaken  ambitious 
development  programs,  as  well  as  the  e.xpansion  and  modernization  of  its  military 
forces.  Oil  revenues,  supplemented  by  some  financial  aid  from  its  richer  neighbors, 
are  the  sources  for  financing  its  ambitious  civilian  and  military  programs.  Budgetary 
deficits  were  the  norm  between  1974  and  1978,  but  when  oil  prices  skyrocketed 
between  1979  and  1981,  surpluses  emerged.  The  current  account  surplus  in  the 
balance  of  payments  was  an  unprecedented  $1.4  bn  in  1981.  SubsequenUy,  there  was  a 
drastic  decline,  and  the  budgetary  deficit  in  1984  was  an  unprecedented  S4S8m, 
despite  grants  of  $21  Im  from  its  richer  neighbors,  plus  concessionary  loans."^  The 
shift  from  surpluses  to  deficits  was  caused,  in  part,  by  sharp  increases  in  the  military 
budget  which  rose  from  $779m  in  1979  to  $2, 108m  in  1984. 

The  Development  Plan  for  1986-90  calls  for  an  increase  of  about  one  third  in 
expenditures,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five-year  plan.  The  planners  projected 
that  expenditures  would  exceed  revenues  by  some  $1 .7  bn  over  the  five-year  period,  to 
be  financed  by  grants  and  loans.  When  the  plan  was  formulated  in  1985  the  planners 
assumed  that  the  Treasury  would  receive  $22-23  per  barrel  of  oil  exported,  i.e.,  an 
export  price  of  about  $25  per  barrel.'"*  The  far  lower  prices  obtained  since  the  end  of 
1985  imply  that  Oman  will  have  an  even  stronger  motivation  to  raise  oil  production 
and  exports.  The  growing  financial  problems  of  its  neighbors  also  implies  that  it  can 
count  on  less  financial  aid.  Moreover,  instability  in  the  region,  and  espedatly  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  war,  adds  to  pressures  to  expand  military  expenditures.  One  can 
anticipate  that  Oman  will  strive  to  increase  its  oil  exports  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

KUWAIT 

Kuwait  is,  in  many  ways,  the  "exception  that  proves  the  rule"  As  is  the  case  for  other 
oil  exporters  its  spending  also  rose  rapidly  during  the  boom  years,  but  at  a  relatively 
slower  pace.  Measured  in  current  dollars,  Kuwait  s  budgetary  expenditures  in  1981-82 
were  twelve  times  higher  than  in  1971-72;  in  Saudi  Arabia  they  were  thirty-Jive  times 
higher.  ""^  The  Kuwaiti  authorities  made  it  a  policy  to  set  aside  large  sums  from  their 
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oil  revenues  in  special  funds  (such  as  the  Reserve  Fund  for  Future  Generations) 

generallv  in\  ested  abroad.  There  was.  indeed,  a  very  sharp  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  Ihc  welfare  state  in  Kuwait  has  few  parallels.  But  its  internal  spending  on 
industry  and  other  projects  with  little  prospect  of  profitability,  was  modest.  Aside 
from  private  investment  abroad,  it  focused  on  developing  a  different  kind  of  "industry" 
—  investments  abroad  which  would  yield  dividends  and  interest  for  the  government 
coffers. 

Following  the  first  oil  shock,  budgetary  surpluses  ranged  between  $4-5  bn  annually 
(1974-78),  rising  to  a  peak  of  S16.7  bn  in  1979-80,  following  the  second  oil  shock.  As 
the  oil  glut  emerged  the  Kuwaitis  cut  back  sharply  on  oil  production,  from  2.6m  b/d 
in  1979  to  less  than  1  m  b/d  in  1982.  The  sharp  reduction  in  the  volume  (tf  exports,  as 
wellas  lower  prices,  reduced  Kuwait's  oil  revenues  from  a  peak  of  $21.8  bn  in  1979-80 
to  $10  bn  in  1983-84.  Other  than  in  foreign  aid,  budgetary  cutbacks  were  minor,  but 
there  was  still  a  surplus  of  $2.7  bn  in  the  latter  year.  The  closely-related  balance  of 
payments  (the  current  account)  dropped  from  a  surplus  of  $15.3  bn  in  1980  to $5.6  bn 
in  1984.  Unofficial  estimates  put  the  surplus  at  $4.1  bn  in  1985. 

According  to  its  Finance  Minister.  Kuwait's  financial  reserves  reached  $75.6  bn  at 
the  end  of  1984.'-'  Investment  income  received  by  the  Stale  peaked  in  1980-81  at  $6.4 
bn,  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  of  budgetary  outlays  in  that  year.  In  1983-84 
investment  income  was  significantly  lower,  $4.4  bn,  the  equivalent  cS  36  per  cent  of 
budgetary  outlays.  It  appears  that  the  decline  was  due  to  three  factors:  lower  interest 
rates  abroad,  the  poor  performance  of  some  of  its  equity  investments  abroad,  and 
so-called  loans  to  Iraq  and  to  some  other  Arab  countries  which,  technically,  are 
counted  as  Kuwaiti  assets  abroad  but  which  yield  no  interest  and  the  prospects  of 
repayment  are  poor,  to  say  the  least. 

This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  oil  glut  and  the  recession  in  the  oil 
countries  ha\c  not  affected  Kuwait.  There  was  a  severe  crash  in  the  so-called  "stock 
market"  in  1982,  and  many  banks  and  other  companies  are  facing  painful  financial 
difficulties.  All  are  clamoring  for  financuil  handouts  from  the  public  purse.  The 
Iraqi-Iranian  war  is  a  major  drain  on  Kuwaiti  finances.  Kuwait  fears  neighboring  Iraq 
which  has  never  relinquished  its  claim  to  all  or  parts  of  Kuwait,  but  its  fear  of 
revolutionary  Iran  is  even  greater  —  hence  its  continued  handouts  to  Iraq.  Barring 
cataclysmic  events  (such  as  a  sharp  escalation  in  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war)  which  would 
more  directly  affect  Kuwait,  it  appears  to  be  in  a  far  better  financial  position  to  cope 
with  the  oil  glut  than  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  other  neighbors.  As  the  chief  economist  at 
the  National  Bank  of  Kuwait  noted,  Kuwait  "'is  not  locked  into  the  massive 
development  projects  seen  in  Saudi  Arabia  [and]  presti^  schemes  [projects]  requiring 
large-scale  [public]  spending"'- 

Kuwait  maintained  its  oil  production  at  a  level  of  about  1.1m  b/d  in  1983-85.  in  part 
because  of  the  need  for  associated  gas  required  to  fuel  its  electric  power  stations, 
desalination  plants  and  the  like.  More  recently,  it  concluded  an  agreement  with  Iraq 
for  the  importation  of  associated  ga«>.  Kuwait  has  little  room  for  maneuver  in  terms  of 
lowering  its  oil  production  in  order  to  sustain  or  raise  oil  prices.  It  can  only  put  further 
downward  pressure  on  oil  prices  by  raising  production. 
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THE  IRAQI-IRANIAN  WAR:  ITS  IMPACT  ON  OIL  MARKETS 

The  war  which  began  in  September  1980  has  had,  and  continues  to  have  an  important 
impact  on  world  oil  markets.  Initially  it  reduced  oil  supplies  significantly,  but  since 
1982-83  has  added  to  pressures  on  each  country  to  augment  revenues  by  increasing  oil 
exports.  In  the  long  run,  whenever  hostilities  cease,  the  impact  of  rismg  volumes  of  oil 
exports  will,  most  probably,  be  powerful.  Both  countries  have  relatively  large 
populations  —  Iran,  about  45m  in  1985  and  Iraq,  about  16m.  Both  countries  have 
very  large  oil  reserves  and  were  major  producers  in  the  1970s.  Iran's  output  under  the 
Shah  had  been  5.S  to  6m  b/d,  while  Iraq's  production  before  the  war  was 
3.Sm  b/d.  Their  combined  output,  at  their  peaks,  almost  equalled  peak  Saudi 
production. 

IRAQ 

In  1979  there  was  a  strong  spurt  in  Iraqi  oil  production  to  3.5m  b/d,  as  new  oil  fields 
came  on  stream.  Exports  were  about  3.3m  b/d.  The  sharp  rise  in  export  volumes  was 
concurrent  with  the  escalation  in  oil  prices,  and  revenues  soared  from  $11  bn  in  1978 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $33  bn  in  1980  until  the  war  began  in  September.  Imports 
lagged  behind  the  sharp  rise  in  export  revenues,  and,  as  a  consequence,  foreign 
exchange  reserves  rose  very  sharply  —  to  an  estimated  $32-37  bn  before  the  war,  as 
Gompnred  with  $7  bn  In  1977.1" 

The  major  economic  blow  to  Iraq  was  to  its  oil  sector.  Iraqi  exports  and  unports  via 
the  Gulf  have  been  effectively  blocked  by  Iran  since  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1982,  the 
Iranians  persuaded  the  Syrians  to  shut  the  pipeline  from  northern  Iraq  through  Syria, 
in  return  for  Iranian  oil  shipments  to  Syria  which  would  more  than  compensate  them 
for  the  loss  of  Iraqi  transit  dues.  This  left  the  Iraqis  with  one  export  outlet,  via  the 
pipeline  through  Turkey,  with  a  capacity  (at  that  time)  of  650,000  b/ d.  Iraqi  export 
revenues  declined  precipitously  from  an  annual  rate  of  $33  bn  before  the  war  to  $10  bn 
per  annum  in  1981-83. 

Despite  large-scale  financial  aid  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  and  small  grants 
from  Qatar  and  the  UAE,  Iraq's  financial  situation  deteriorated  rapidly.  Austerity 
measures  have  been  implemented  since  1982-83,  but  imports  of  essential  civilian 
goods,  and  financing  of  the  war,  exceeded  lnq*$  diminished  oil  revenues  and  Arab 
grants.  The  gap  was  financed  by  drawing  on  financial  reserves  and  by  piling  up  debts 
to  foreign  suppliers  of  both  civilian  and  military  goods.  The  Iraqi  leadership  which 
had  anticipated  aquick  victory,  resigned  itself  to  alengthy  and  costly  war  and  to  the 
probability  that  the  Gulf  wouU  be  closed  to  its  shipping  for  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  It 
embarked  on  a  program  of  expanding  pipeline  capacity  in  order  to  increase  export 

revenues.  Initially  it  expanded  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish  pipcUnc  from  650,000  b/d 
to  Im  b/d.  Towards  the  end  of  1985  Iraq  completed  a  pipeline  through  Saudi  Arabia 
(connecting  with  the  internal  Saudi  east-west  pipeline)  having  a  capacity  of  500,000 
b/d.  This  raised  total  export  capacity  to  1.5m  b/d,  about  double  its  capacity  in  1983 
but,  still,  less  than  one  half  of  pre-war  exports. ■^'^  At  this  writing  (March  1986) 
oonliacts  with  an  Italian-Turkish  consortium  have  been  concluded  for  the  construction 
of  a  parallel  pipeline  through  Turkey  with  a  capacity  of 500,000  b/d.  In  mid-1985  the 
Iraqi  Oil  Minister  asserted  that  his  country  was  planning  an  additional  pipeline 
through  Saudi  Arabia.  The  completion  of  these  projects  by  late  1987  or  early  1988 
would  raise  total  export  capacity  to  3m  b/d,  close  to  the  3.3m  b/ d  exported  before  the 
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war.  Exports,  he  noted,  were  limited  by  outlets,  not  by  production  capacity,  which  he 
claimed  was  4ni  b/d.'-' 

According  to  unofficial  reports,  Iraq's  huge  financial  reserves,  accumulated  before 
the  war.  were  close  to  exhaustion,  and  it  had  accumulated  foreign  indebtedness  of 
S30-35  bn  as  of  mid- 1985.  excluding  so-called  loans  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 
Early  in  1985  the  Iraqi  First  Deputy  Premier  was  confident  that  the  end  of  that  year 
would  "mark  the  end  of  all  [financial]  difficulties".'-'  His  optimism  was  based  on  the 
scheduled  expansion  of  export  capacity.  In  reality,  many  of  the  debts  due  for  payment 
in  1985  were  "rescheduled",  a  euphemism  for  the  deferral  of  payments,  to  whkh  the 
lender  must  acquiesce,  i^*  Oil  exports  have  risen  in  volume,  but  the  sharp  drop  in  oil 
prices  since  the  end  of  1985  may  weU  offset  all  or  most  of  the  gains  in  export  volumes. 
What  this  implies  is  that  Iraq  will  be  pressing  ahead  for  an  even  more  rapid  expansion 
of  oil  exports.  Both  before  and  since  the  war  the  Iraqis  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
offering  price  discounts,  when  necessary  to  increase  sales.  A  few  months  before  the 
OPEC  meeting  of  December  1985  formally  abandoned  quotas,  the  Iraqi  Deputy  Oil 
Minister  asserted  bluntly  that  his  country  **would  go  ahead  and  ship  (.i.e.,  export]  oil, 
with  OPEC  permission  or  not".'^' 

IRAN 

Between  1973  and  1978 — prior  to  the  Islamic  revolution — Iranian  output  was  5.5  to 
6m  b/d,  of  which  all  but  0.7m  b/d  was  for  export,  making  it  the  worlds  second  largest 
oil  exporter  after  Saudi  Arabia.  The  revolutionary  forces  which  were  becoming 
increasingly  powerful  during  1978  succeeded  in  shutting  down  exports  duringthe  last 

quarter  of  the  year.  The  Khom^ni  regime  which  took  over  the  reins  of  government  in 
February  1979,  resumed  exports  at  levels  far  lower  than  those  under  the  Shah.  In 
April-June  1979  output  was  ."^.Qm  h  d.  However,  internal  turmoil  steadily  reduced 
production,  and  during  the  three-month  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Iraq,  output  was  down  to  1 .4m  h  d.  Export  revenues  fell,  but  because  of  rising 
prices,  the  decline  was  far  more  moderate.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  economy  of  Iraq, 
when  hostilities  began,  Iran's  economy  was  deteriorating,  both  because  of  lower 
revenues  and  the  general  turmoil  in  the  country,  which  affected  other  sectors  as  well 
Initially  the  war  made  a  bad  situation  worse.  Oil  export  revenues  were  about  $  1 2  bn  in 

1981,  about  half  their  1977  level,  despite  the  fact  that  oil  prices  had  tripled.  Central 
bank  reserves,  which  had  peaked  at  $  14.6  bn  in  1979,  were  close  to  exhaustion  in  early 

1982,  '**  Under  pressure,  the  authorities  made  every  effort  to  step  up  production,  and 
output  reached  2.4m  b/d,  far  less  than  under  the  Shah  but  almost  double  the  output  in 
1981.  The  (relative)  influx  of  oil  revenues  permitted  a  liberalization  of  imports  and  an 
overall  revival  in  the  economy.  Subsequently  the  Iraqis  began  large-scale  attacks  on 
oil  tankers  in  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  on  Kharg  island.  Iran's  main  export  terminal. 
Nonetheless  Iran's  output  of  2.2m  b/d  in  1984-85  was  but  marginailx  lower  than  in 
1982-83, 2.4m  by  d.  However,  though  the  Iranians  were  able  to  mamiam  production, 
revenues  declined  sharply  to  $13  bn  in  1984,  as  compared  with  almost  $20  bn  in  the 
previous  year.  The  drop  was  due  to  the  steady  erosion  in  oil  prices,  the  discounts 
offered  to  buyers  to  compensate  them  for  high  insurance  costs  for  shipj^ng  tn  the 
Gulf,  and  the  somewhat  lower  volume  of  exports.  Unofficial  estimates  for  1985  oil 
revenues  were  $11  bn.'^' 

Despite  the  decline  in  oil  revenues,  it  appears  that,  at  least  until  the  end  of  1985,  the 
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authorities  were  able  to  cope  by  keeping  tight  control  of  spending,  especially  of 
foreign  exchange.  Unofficial  estimates  were  that  foreign  exchange  reserves  were  $5-6 
bn  (end- 1985),  the  equivalent  of  five  to  six  months  of  imports,  civilian  and  military. 
Foreign  debts  were  minimal,  less  than  $1  bn.'" 

Iraq's  continued  bombing  of  Kharg  island  has  persuaded  the  authorities  to 
undertake  measures  to  assure  oil  exports.  They  are  planning  a  twin  pipeline  to  a 
southern  terminal  and  other  facilities  which  would  be  out  of  range  —  or  at  least 
relatively  immune  to  —  Iraqi  bombing.  When  completed,  export  capacity  would  be 
over  1.6m  b/d,  even  if  Iraqi  air  raids  succeed  in  completely  shutting  down  Kharg 
islaiid,  which  foreign  observers  believe  is  unlikely.'^) 

The  sharp  dedine  in  oil  prices  which  began  in  December  198S  presents  a  far  more 
serious  problem.  According  to  the  governor  of  the  Central  Bank,  Iran'^  current 
production  capacity  would  allow  exports  of  2.4  b/d,  i.e.,  total  output  of  3m  b/d, 
including  domestic  consumption. Despite  its  far  more  diversified  economy  (as 
compared  with  other  major  ME  oil  exporters),  it  is  heavily  dependent  on  oil  for  its 
foreign  exchange  needs  to  finance  essential  civilian  as  well  as  military  imports. 
Lower  oil  prices  can  only  induce  them  to  push  exports  to  the  maximum. 

THE  LONGER-TERM  IMPACT  OF  THE  WAR 

We  have  seen  that  the  exigencies  of  war  compelled  both  warring  countries  to  expand 
oil  production  and  exports  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  lower  the  price  of  oil  the  greater 
the  effort  to  raise  the  volume  of  exports.  No  one  can  predict  when,  or  if,  hostilities  will 
cease,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  they  do,  both  sides  will  strive  to  utilize  theur 
huge  oil  potential  to  augment  exports  even  more,  regardless  of  their  impact  on  other 
oil  exporters. 

In  1985  Iranian  officials  claimed  that  Iraq  had  inflicted  $200  bn  in  damages  to  their 
towns  and  villages.'^*  This  figure  may  well  be  an  exaggeration  put  forth  as  part  of 
Iran's  claim  for  compensation  from  Iraq  and  its  allies.  The  Iraqi  bombings  have 
inflicted  serious  damage  to  Iranian  oil  installations,  both  onshore  and  offshore.  In 
early  1983  the  Iranians  announced  an  ambitious  five-year  economic  development 
plan  calling  for  expenditures  of  $167  bn  on  various  investment  projects.'^*"  Under 
current  circumstances,  the  implementation  of  these  plans  is,  for  the  most  part,  held  in 
abeyance.  Regardless  of  their  precise  magnitude,  Iran*s  postwar  needs  for 
reconstruction  and  development  will  be  huge. 

With  its  superior  Air  Force,  Iraq  has  suffered  far  less  direct  physical  damage  than 
Iran,  but  the  successful  Iranian  blockade  of  the  Gulf  mflicted  severe  indirect  damage 
to  Iraqi  shipping  —  le.,  far  lower  oil  revenues.  Furthermore,  Iraqi  expenditures  on 
military  imports  have  been  far  greater  in  order  to  offset  Iran's  numerical  advantage. 
Estimates  of  a  US  governmental  agency  for  1983  were  that  Iraq  imported  S5. 1  bn  in 
military  equipment,  while  Iran's  arms  purchases  abroad  were  $1.3  bn.  The  disparity 
was  even  greaterin  1980-82.'"'  Despite  generous  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  financial  aid,  the 
sharp  drop  m  Iraqi  revenues  and  the  higher  military  and  civilian  miports.  ha\c  raised 
Iraqi  foreign  debts  to  $30-40  bn  at  the  end  of  1985  (excluding  so-called  loans  from  the 
Arab  states).  The  heavy  fighting  which  began  in  February  1986  can  only  exacerbate 
Iraq^  troubled  economy,  even  if  the  outcome  is  a  contintied  military  stalemate.'^ 

As  is  not  the  case  in  Iran,  Iraqi  oil  tnstaUations  have  suffered  little  damage,  at  least 
thus  far.  The  Iraqi  problem  is  not  productive  capacity  but  export  outlets.  In  mid-1 985 
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the  Iraqi  Oil  Minister  stated  that  recent  seismic  surveys  have  revealed  ''new  and 
spectacular  [oil]  potential**.  If  his  claims  are  accurate  Iraq'k  potential  oil  reserves  may 
be  second  only  to  those  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  ME. '39  Even  before  the  war  Iraq  had 
announced  plans  to  raise  its  output  from  3.5m  to  5m  b/d  by  the  mid-1980s.  Given  its 
far  greater  financial  needs  and  its  oil  potential,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  far  lower 
oil  prices,  Iraq  will  have  very  powerful  incentives  to  raise  production  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  rebuild  its  economy,  repay  its  foreign  debts,  and  possibly  rebuild 
its  armed  forces.  It  has  been  estimated  that  combined  exports  of  both  countries  could 
rise  by  3m  b/ d  within  a  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  IT  the  Syrians  and  Iraqis 
come  to  an  agreement  to  reopen  the  pipeline,  there  would  be  an  additional  1.4m 
b/d.'^  Exports  would  rise  even  more  in  subsequent  years.  Both  countries  have 
powerful  incentives  to  exploit  their  vast  oil  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
record  shows  that,  even  b^ore  the  war,  they  had  no  hesitations  with  respect  to  iHrice 
discounting  in  order  to  increase  sales,  and  one  can  anticipate  similar  policies  in  the 
future,  both  so  long  as  the  war  continues  and  following  a  cease-fire. 

WORLD  OIL  MARK£TS  —  ANOTH£R  OIL  SHOCK 

IN  THE  1990s? 

At  this  writing  (March  1 986),  oil  prices  appear  to  be  collapsing.  The  immediate  cause 
is  the  Saudi  abandonment  of  its  role  as  "swing"  producer  in  OPEC,  in  the  fall  of  1985, 
when  it  decided  to  raise  its  exports  sharply  from  its  very  low  levels  in  the  summer  of 
1985.  This  was  done  by  offering  "netback"  deals  to  the  oil  buyers.  These  agreements 
not  only  lowered  prices  below  the  ''official**  price  of  S28  per  barrel,  but  in  effect 
guaranteed  the  buyer  a  price  approximating  the  free  market  price  at  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  oil  shipment.  The  decision  taken  at  the  OPEC  meeting  in  December 
1985  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  reality.  Most  members  had 
been  offering  discounts  in  order  to  maintain,  or  increase,  their  shares  of  the  market; 
now  they  could  do  so  "officially".  The  communique  issued  following  the  OPEC 
meeting  is  revealing:  "Having  considered  the  past  and  likely  future  developments  in 
the  world  oil  market,  and  the  persistently  declining  trend  [in]  OPHC  production,  we 
decided  to  secure  and  defend  for  OPEC  a  fair  share  [of\  the  world  oil  market, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  income  for  member  countries'  development"  What  is 
noteworthy  is  that,  first,  the  oil  exporters  finally  came  to  the  realizaiion  that  the 
''standard**  forecast  of  an  upswing  in  the  demand  for  OPEC  oil,  at  least  in  the  19808, 
was  baseless;  second,  whatever  small  increase  in  world  oil  consumption  might  take 
place  couM  well  be  satisfied  by  rising  non-OPEC  production;  and,  third,  income 
considerations  were  a  prime  motive  in  the  change  m  OPEC  policies.  In  other  words, 
reducing  expenditures  (and  imports)  to  match  the  decline  in  oil  revenues  was  creating 
severe  problems  for  the  oil  exporting  countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia.  The  so-called 
"small  absorbers"  had  developed  into  revenue-eating  machines,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  their  per  capita  oil  revenues  were  many  times  higher  than  those  of  the  large- 
population  oil  exporters,  they,  too,  could  not  sustain  the  oil  market  by  lurthcr 
reductions  in  output.  Governments  can  easily  raise  expenditures  but  lind  it 
excruciatingly  difficult  and  politically  dangerous  to  implement  sharp  cutbacks. 

Most  of  the  forecasts  published  in  1984  and  1985  projected  a  rising  demand  for 
OPEC  oil,  especially  from  the  ME,  in  the  19908  and,  as  a  consequence,  rising  real 
prices.  Rather  typical  b  a  forecast  made  in  1984 by  the  chief  economist  at  the  lEA.  He 
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fcacfaed  three  condusions.  First,  the  world  oil  market  appears  to  have  **bottoined 
out"  the  oil  glut  will  soon  be  replaced  by  price  stability,  followed  by  real  price 
increases.  Second,  in  the  less  developed  countries  outside  the  ME  which  are  currently 
small  oO  exporters,  growth  in  domestic  consumption  will  soon  outstrip  their  oil 
{NDOduction;  in  other  w<wds,  their  export  capacity  will  be  steadily  reduced  and  some 
may  even  become  oil  importers.  Third,  oil  production  in  the  OECD  (the  advanced 
Western  industrialized  countries)  is  near  its  peak;  therefore,  even  if  the  industrialized 
countries  succeed  in  preventing  a  rise  in  oil  consumption,  lower  OECD  production 
implies  that  dependence  on  imported  oil  may  rise  "signilicanlly",  and  since  "most  of 
the  imported  oil  may  have  to  come  from  politically  less  secure  areas  [i.e..  the  MEJ,  the 
West  may  become  vulnerable  again  to  supply  interruptions",  in  other  words,  another 
oil  shock  is  in  the  making.'** 

An  American  consulting  firm  interviewed  125  oil  forecasters  in  1984  and  foun<Mhat 
the  "consensus**  forecast  was  that  real  oil  prices  would  fall  to  the  end  of  the  decade 
(i.e.,  prices  may  increase  but  by  less  than  doUar  inflation)  and  then  begiii  to  rise,  in  real 
terms.  One  of  the  crucial  assumptions  was  that  **OPEC,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
particular,  are  politically  and  economically  able  to  continue  playing  the  *swing*  role**. '^^ 

An  American  petroleum  research  company  concluded,  in  1984,  that  the  "odds 
favor  approximate  maintenance  of  the  existing  [oil]  price  structure**  until  1990.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  no  significant  change  in  oil  prices  until  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Here,  too,  one  of  the  crucial  assumptions  was  that  OPEC  and  the  small- 
population  ME  exporters  could,  and  would,  restrain  production  in  order  "to  defend 
[prices]  against  the  disinterested  market  forces"''''* 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1980s,  as  events  steadily  contounded  the  ''Doomsday** 
projections  (for  the  oil  buyers)  of  the  "conventional"  oil  forecasters,  most  of  the 
prognosticators  steadily  postponed  the  date  of  arrival.  In  1982  the  forecast  was  that 
the  turnaround  would  take  place  beginning  in  1985  and  that  by  1990  prices  will  have 
risen  to  $64  per  barrel  and  demand  for  OPEC  oil  would  approximate  that  of  1980.'^ 
In  1983  the  forecasters  postponed  the  date  of  Doomsday  to  1987.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  the  Saudi  Oil  Minister  assured  his  audience  at  a  Saudi  university  in  March  1984 
that  the  "deadly  crisis  which  OPEC  [had]  in  early  1983[when  it  was  forced  to  lower 
prices  by  $5  per  barrel  to  $29  had]  gone  and  would  not  return**.  The  forecasters  had 
reassured  him  that  world  oil  consumption  would  begin  to  rise  significantly,  particularly 
after  1987,  and  that  non-OPEC  supplies  would  be  declining.'-"'  Again  events  showed 
that  these  forecasts  were  unfounded,  to  say  the  least.  Undaunted,  the  forecasts  made 
in  1985  concluded  that  the  turnaround  will  lake  place  in  the  1990s,  i.e.,  there  will  be 
rising  demand  for  OPEC,  especially  ME  oil.  and  rising  real  prices.'''^  In  short. 
Doomsday  for  the  oil  buyers  had  been  steadily  postponed  in  the  "standard  forecasts, 
from  the  early  1 980s,  to  the  mid-1980s,  to  the  late  1980s,  and  now  to  the  1990s.  In  my 
earlier  studies,  as  well  as  the  present  one,  I  have  focused  on  the  financial  '^needs**  of  the 
ME  oil  exporters,  and  hence,  their  inability  to  play  the  role  of  **8wing**producers  for  a 
longer  period,  which,  in  turn,  compels  them  —  as  well  as  the  large-population  oil 
exporters  to  compete  for  markets,  thereby  depressing  prices.  As  noted  above,  in  the 
**standard"  forecast  one  of  the  crucial  assumptions  was  that  the  Saudis  and  other 
small-population  ME  oil  exporters  would  be  willing  and  able  to  play  the  swing  role, 
i.e.,  to  reduce  production  as  much  as  necessary  to  eliminate  an  oil  glut  and  sustain  or 
raise  prices. 
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My  own  view  is  that  the  odds  favor  low  oil  prices  into  the  indefinite  future  for  a 
number  of  additional  reasons: 

1.  During  the  decades  prior  to  the  first  oil  shock  there  was  a  dose  relationship, 
approximating  one-to-one  between  the  growth  in  energy  consumption  ( f ram  all 
sources)  and  the  growth  in  real  ON  P.  Both  the  first  and  second  oil  shocks  have 
**dccoupled"this  relationship,  and  there  are  strong  indications  that  this  change  is 
Structural.  In  the  standard  forecasts  this  change  was  seriously  underestimated 
both  in  terms  of  magnitude  and  timing.  This  change  is  due  lo:  (a)  a  shift  in  the 
product  mix  of  GNP  towards  less  energy-intensive  goods;  and  ( b)  the  application 
of  more  energy-efficient  technologies.  Many  economists  now  believe  that  these 
changes  are  long-term  and  will  persist  even  in  the  face  of  falling  oil  prices.'^ 

2.  I  he  sharp  decline  in  world  oil  consumption  was  due  both  to  the  changes  noted 
above  and  the  substitution  of  other  sources  of  energy  for  oil  —  mainly  natural 
gas,  coal,  nuclear  and  hydro  power.  The  more  **esoteric**  forms  of  energy  such  as 
solar  power,  are  only  in  their  incipiency .  Some  argue  that  the  decline  in  oil  prices 
erodes  the  advantage  of  oil  substitutes.  However,  recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
supplies  of  natural  gas  are  rising  very  rapidly  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  prices 
have  declined.  The  American  Gas  Institute  estimates  that  world  gas  reserves  in 
1 984  were  equal  to  95  percent  of  world  oil  reser\es(in  terms  of  energy  equivalent). 
This  ratio  compares  with  30  per  cent  in  I960  and  75  per  cent  in  1980.'-^''  No  less 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  ME's  share  of  world  gas  reserves  is  far  smaller  than 
its  share  of  oil  reserves.  Ihe  Soviet  t'nion  alone  possesses  about  40  percent  of  the 
world':>  known  gas  reserves,  and  in  view  ol  the  decline  in  Soviet  oil  export 
volumes  to  Western  Europe  in  1 985,  and  its  sharply  lower  oil  prices,  the  Soviets 
have  a  powerful  incentive  to  expand  their  gas  sales  to  the  West.  Sales  of  oil  and 
gas  to  Western  Europe  account  for  the  bulk  of  its  hard  currency  earnings  needed 
to  finance  imports  of  grain  and  high-technology  goods  from  the  West.  Coal 
prices  in  the  second  quarter  of  1985  were  29  per  cent  lower  than  in  1982— the  all 
time  pcak.'^  This  reflects  competitive  forces  in  energy  markets. 

3.  In  more  recent  forecasts  of  world  oil  consumption  until  the  end  of  this  century  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  OECD  (the  industrialized  countries)  there  will  be 
little  change.  ( F.arlier  forecasts  had  projected  rising  consumption.)  However,  it  is 
now  argued  that  in  the  less  developed  countries  there  will  be  a  strong  rise.  For 
example,  in  1984  the  lEA  projected  that  in  the  non-communist,  less  developed 
countries,  oil  consumption  would  rise  from  10.6m  b/d  in  1983  to  14-15m  b/d  in 
1990  and  18-20m  b/d  in  the  year  2000.  Implicit  in  this  assumption  is  that  the 
less  developed  countries  do  not  have  the  incentive  or  know-how,  or  both,  to 
adopt  the  technologies  of  the  Western  countries  which  have  enabled  them  to 
improve  energy  efficiency  and  reduce  energy  costs.  Others  dispute  this  view.''^ 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust,  in  its  review  of  world  oil  markets  (December  1985) 
noting  that  oil  consumption  in  the  non-communist,  less  developed  countries 
grew  very  slowly  from  10.8m  b/d  in  1979  to  1 1.6m  b  d  in  1985.  commented, 
"Developing  countries,  whose  oil  consumption  was  deemed  [by  the  forecasters] 
to  grow  inexorably  fast,  instead  showed  minimal  growth". '^^  Many  of  the 
developing  countries  bear  a  very  heavy  burden  of  foreign  debt  and  are  bending 
every  effort  to  hold  dow  n  oil  imports.  Even  the  figures  presented  by  Morgan 
Guaranty  tend  to  exaggerate  the  growth  in  oil  demand,  since  they  include  both 
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oil-exporti]ig  and  oil-impoitiiig  developing  countries  in  one  category.  In  the 
majority  of  less  developed  oil-exporting  countries,  the  prices  of  idSned  oil 
products  have  been  far  below  international  prices,  thereby  stimulating  demand. 

According  to  official  Saudi  estimates  domestic  oil  consumption  rose  by  about 
300,000  b,  d  between  1979  and  1985.'^^  Developments  were  similar  in  other 
OPEC  countries.  In  other  words,  in  the  oil-importing  developing  countries 
consumption  did  not  rise  between  1979  and  1985  and  may  have  fallen. 

In  summary,  the  record  does  not  lend  support  to  the  forecasters'  recent 
projections  that  world  oil  consumption  will  rise  until  the  end  of  this  century, 
based  mainly  on  growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Moreover,  if  the 
projectioiis  of  Dr  F.  Singer  are  reasonably  accurate,  there  will  be  a  precipitous 
decline  in  demand.  He  projected  (in  1983)  that  OECD  consumption  would  drop 
very  sharply  from  a  peak  of  42m  b/ d  in  1978-79  to  about  20m  b/d  by  the  end  of 
the  oentury.^^  Between  1979  and  1985  the  declme  m  OECD  oil  consumption  was 
about  7m  b/d.  One  should  note  that  Dr  Singer  was  one  of  a  handful  who 
projected  the  oil  glut  back  in  the  early  1980s,  when  the  standard  forecasts  were 
for  rising  real  oil  prices. 

If  forecasting  demand  is  tricky,  projecting  future  oil  supplies  is  doubly  so.  The 
conventional  foreca.sts  had  not  only  grossly  overestimated  demand,  but  also 
underestimated  supplies  from  non-OPEC  sources.  Some  40  per  cent  of  the  sharp 
decline  in  demand  lor  OPEC  oil  between  1979  and  1985  was  due  to  displacement 
by  rising  non-OPEC  supplies,  excluding  the  communist  countries;  most  of  the 
balance  was  due  to  the  overall  drop  in  world  oil  consumption.  In  1983  the  chief 
economist  at  one  of  the  major  American  oil  companies  stated  candidly  that  it  **is 
difficult  to  forecast  supply  since  oil  discovery  is  essentially  a  random  variable**. '  ^ 

The  record  of  forecasts  of  US  oil  supplies  shows  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
underestimation.  With  respect  to  world  oil  supplies,  the  conventional  forecast 
is  that  these  will  diminish  outside  the  ME.  Two  Western  scientists,  Dr  Peter 
Odell  and  K.E.  Rosing,  have  recently  challenged  the  validity  of  the  "inherent 
oil-scarcity-inevitable-Mideast-domination-of-supply  hypothesis".  They  also 
quote  an  interesting  study  by  Soviet  scientists.  Their  estimates  of  potential  oil 
resources  in  the  non-communist  world  outside  the  ME  are  at  least  tw  ice  those 
suggested  by  Western  scholars.  Odell  and  Rosing  conclude  that  "if  the  Soviet 
scientists  are  right,  then  the  currently  widely-accepted... predictions  [in  the  West] 
of  little  increase  in  the  production  of  oil  from  non-mideast  sources  in  the  short 
term  leading  to  an  early  1990s  resurgence  of  ME  control  of  the  international  oil 
market  and  a  consequential  inevitable  rebound  in  the  price  of  oil  —  are  of 
dottbtftil  validity**. '«  Again,  one  might  note  that  Dr  Peter  Odell  was  amongst  the 
handful  who  had  in  earlier  years  projected  the  oil  glut  and  declining  oil  prices.  >^ 
True,  lower  oil  prices  since  1981  have  reduced  oil  exploration  activities,  but  since 
discoveries  are  "random*"  in  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  their  magnitude. 
During  the  decades  prior  to  1 970  w  hen  oil  prices  were  low,  and  even  declining  in 
real  terms,  oil  d  iscoveries  in  the  US  and  elsewhere  were  significantly  higher  than 
had  been  projected. 

How  will  the  sharp  drop  in  oil  prices  affect  production  from  existing  wells? 
What  is  relevant  in  this  case  is  not  average  costs  but  the  variable  (or  marginal) 
costs  of  production.  The  operating  (variable)  costs  of  production  of  North  Sea, 
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Canadian  and  US  wells  aie  usually  bdow  $10  per  barrel,  and  often  below  $S  per 
baneL'M 

In  the  less  developed  countries  outside  the  ME,  many  of  which  are  burdened 

by  balance  of  payments  problems  and  onerous  external  debts,  the  drive  to  reduce 
foreign  exchange  outlays  is  particularly  strong.  They  might  well  continue  with 
oil  exploration  and  development  activities  even  where  the  local  costs  of 
production  exceed  the  cost  of  imported  oil.  in  order  to  conserve  precious  foreign 
exchange.  Two  of  the  largest  developing  countries,  Brazil  and  India,  are  aiming 
at  oil  self-sufficiency  and  there  appear  to  be  good  prospects  of  success. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sharp  declme  in  oil  prices  will  reverse  the  trend 
towards  energy  efficiency  and  fuel-switching.  1  have  already  noted  that  it  appears 
likely  that  the  changes  are  structural  and  therefore  more  permanent,  and  that  the 
prices  of  oil-substitutes  have  also  declined.  But  what  is  no  less  important  are  the 
actions  of  governments  in  the  oil-importing  countries  which  may  affect  demand. 
In  the  US  many  are  currently  advocating  an  oil  import  fee;  others  a  tax  on  oil, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  and  others,  some  other  variants.  The  memory  of  the 
two  oil  shocks  makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that  oil-importing  countries  will  take 
such  actions  —  aside  from  the  motivation  of  governments,  in  the  US  and 
elsewhere,  to  reduce  budgetary  and  balance  of  payments  deficits.  Japan,  the 
world's  second  largest  oil  importer  (following  the  US)  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  reducing  oil  consumption  and  appears  to  be  continuing  with  its 
drive  toward  greater  energy  efficiency  and  oil  substitution.  The  Petroleum 
Association  of  Japan  projected  that  oil*8  share  of  energy  consumption  whidi  had 
fallen  from  77  per  cent  in  1973  to  59  per  cent  in  1984  will  drop  to  42  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Moreover,  the  Government  of  Japan  planned  to  reduce 
the  MEIs  share  of  oil  imports  from  78  per  cent  in  1978  to  35  per  cent  in  1990. 
ManyEuropeangovemments,aswell  as  Japan's  tend  to  raise  taxes  on  petroleum 
products  as  prices  fall.>^  Moreoiver,  in  the  US  and  in  other  countries  possessing 
oil  resources,  an  oil  import  fee  would  tend  to  reduce  the  negative  impact  which 
far  lower  international  prices  might  have  on  domestic  production. 

6.  When  making  long-term  forecasts,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  unknowns 
is  technological  change.  The  reference  is  to  technology  which  would  affect  both 
demand  as  well  as  supply.  Roger  Sant  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  figure  in 
devising  cost-effective  energy  conservation  and  greater  energy  effidency.  He 
noted  (in  1984)  that  **energy  transitions  are  not  new.  In  the  past  100  years  the  US 
has  fone  through  two  other  energy  transitions.  In  the  late  18008 there  was  a  shift 
from  wood  to  coal,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  from  coal  to  oil 
and  [natural]  gas.  In  both... transitions  changes  in  energy  use  were  caused  by  a 
surge  of  technological  advances.  [Since  the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970s,  energy] 
abundance  is  being  created  by  energy  productivity  improvements  —  and 
extraordinary  shifts  in  the  efficiency  of  appHances,  automobiles,  light  bulbs,  and 
the  like  —  and  it  is  these  improvements  that  have  made  the  current  transition 
much  smoother  than  anyone  had  dared  to  expect".  He  argues  that  the  application 
of  existing,  more  cost-effective  "technologies  would  enable  us  [the  US]  to  reduce 
our  total  energy  consumption  [per  unit  of  GNP]  by  over  one  fifth**.  And  he 
concluded  that  **for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  AmericalB  energy  future...The  opportunities  continue  to  be  extraordinary. 
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U  anything  is  missing,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  how  much,  in  fact,  is  going  on  [in 
improving  energy  efiiciencyr.**'  While  Sant  and  his  colleagues  are  dealing  with 
the  wider  and  more  effective  application  of  technology  to  energy  demand, 
techology  is  also  affecting  the  supply  side  of  the  equation,  both  new  oil  supplies 

as  well  as  alternative  fuels. 

The  wider  use  of  enhanced  recovery  techniques  means  that  existing  wells  can 
go  on  producing  lor  longer  periods  than  had  previously  been  envisioned."^  It  is 
interesting,  in  this  regard,  that  official  projections  made  since  Alaskan  oil  came 
on  stream  in  1977  predicted  that  US  oil  production  would  soon  level  off  and 
begin  to  decline.  Even  as  recently  as  1983  the  US  Department  of  Energy  projected 
that  by  1985  US  oil  production  (including  natural  gas  liquids)  would  decline  by 
S.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  1982.  Instead,  there  was  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent.  Similar  projections  made  over  the  last  number  of  years  of  the  imminent 
decline  in  North  Sea  oil  production  have  been  refuted  by  steady  incieases. 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  to  imply  that  in  particular  oil  fields  production 
win  continually  rise.  But  timing  is  crucial.  Within  time,  demand  is  affected  by 
new  technology  or  the  wider  applications  of  existing  technology;  supplies  from 
newly  discovered  fields  come  on  stream;  and  alternative  fuel  supplies  are 
developed. 

I  have  long  been  skeptical  of  neo-Malthusian  doctrines.  The  reader  might 
recall  that  in  the  mid-1970s  many  articles  were  written,  warning  of  widespread 
famine.  These  predictions  followed  the  sharp  rise  in  international  prices  of  basic 
food  commodities.  Between  1970  and  1974 wheat  prices  rose  227  per  cent,  rice — 
193  per  cent,  and  com  (maize)  — 135  per  cent.  While  some  countries  in  Africa 
have  suffered  from  drought  and  famine,  others,  such  as  India,  which  had  been 
miyor  importers  of  grain,  have  achieved  self-suffidem^,  and  surpluses  in  the 
grain-exporting  countries  have  been  mounting.  Even  when  measured  in  current 
dollars  the  prices  of  internationally-traded  food  commodities  were  20  per  cent 
lower  in  1984  than  in  1974;  in  constant  prices  the  decline  was  steep  and  was 
continuing  in  1985.'^^  In  those  countries  which  achieved  these  gains  the  change 
was  brought  about  by  appropriate  policies  which  provided  for  incentives  and 
encouraged  the  application  of  modern  technology. 

The  analogy  is  not  perfect,  but  similar  developments  took  place  with  respect  to 
the  prophecies  of  gloom  and  doom  in  the  energy  markets.  In  the  US  real  GNP  in 
1985  was  about  one-third  higher  than  in  1973;  energy  consumption  was 
unchanged;  and  oil  consumption  was  down  12  per  cent  In  Japan  the  change  was 
even  more  nuirked.  Real  GNP  rose  by  60  per  cent,  mfgy  consumption  by  only  5 
per  cent,  and  oil  consumption  was  down  by  one  fifth.  The  trends  were  similar  in 
other  Western  industrialized  countries,  whi^  as  a  group,  account  for  well  over 
one  half  of  the  world's  energy  and  oil  consumption.  In  1984  the  US  alone 
accounted  for  one  fourth  of  the  world's  energy  consumption  and  the  same  share 
of  its  oil  consumption."'' 
7.  As  noted  earlier,  this  study  (as  well  as  my  earlier  studies)  focuses  mainly  on  the 
financial  "needs"  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  other  small-population  ME  oil 
exporters.  The  implicit  or  explicit  assumption  in  the  "standard"  forecast  that 
these  countries  were  not  in  **need**  of  much  or  most  of  theur  oil  revenues,  and 
could  therefore  reduce  production  over  longer  periods  in  order  to  sustain  oil 
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prices,  has  been  found  wanting.  The  Saudis  had  been  doing  some  discounting 
earlier,  especially  by  selling  refined  oil  products  at  market  prices,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1985  they  compleiely  abandoned  their  role  as  OPEC's  "swing"  producer.  The 
explanation  is  financial  —  pure  and  simple.  The  Saudi  authorities  are  having 
great  diff  iculties  internally,  and  further  budgetary  cutbacks  can  only  aggravate 
their  problems.  Though  there  are  important  differences,  the  conclusion  is  similar 
with  respect  to  other  small-population  ME  exporters.  These  issues  have  been 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  earlier  sections  of  this  study. 
8.  The  Iraqi-Iranian  war  is  like  a  millstone  on  the  necks  of  the  oil  exporters. 
War-related  expenditures  put  intense  pressure  on  these  countries  to  maximiie 
production.  In  the  long  run,  i.e.,  when  (and  ii)  hostilities  cease,  these  two 
countries,  each  possessing  large  oil  reserves,  will  raise  production  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  to  finance  reconstruction  and  devdopment  needs,  repay  f orngn 
debts,  replenish  financial  reserves,  and  possibly  rebuild  their  armed  forces. 
(These  issues  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  greater  detail.)  Forecasters  of  longer- 
term  oil  markets  must  take  this  eventuality  into  account.  In  a  forecast  of  oil 
markets  to  the  end  of  the  century,  published  in  December  1983  by  a  major 
American  oil  company,  the  assumption  was  made  that  "OPEC  production 
quotas  can  adjust  [after  the  war  ends]  to  accomodate  Iran's  and  Iraq's  need  to 
recoup  war  expenses".'^*  Such  an  assumption  betrays  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
internal  economic  developments  in  the  major  ME  oil  exporting  countries.  But 
this  was  equally  true  of  the  large  majority  of  other  forecasts. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  clear  that  the  Saudi  leadership  made  a  number  of  very  serious  bhinders  during  the 

past  decade.  They  accepted,  at  face  value,  the  projections  of  oil  analysts  forecasting 
almost  ever-rising  real  oil  prices,  and  a  growing  demand  for  Saudi  oil.  With  their 
possession  of  one  fourth  of  the  world's  known  oil  reserves,  there  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  concern,  at  least  with  respect  to  finances.  They  appeared  to  believe  that 
they  could  spend  lavishly,  and  that  their  financial  reserves  would,  nonetheless, 
continue  to  grow.  During  most  periods  since  the  early  1970s,  the  Saudis,  in  contrast  to 
some  other  members  of  OPEC  with  relatively  small  oil  reserves,  were  relatively 
moderate  with  respect  to  oil  pricing  because  their  huge  oil  reserves  dictated  a  long-term 
view.  However,  there  were  crucial  periods,  especially  in  1978  and  the  first  half  of  1979, 
when  they  welcomed  and  even  stimulated  a  sharp  increase  in  prices  in  order  to 
extricate  themselves  from  budgetary  and  balance  of  payments  deficits  and  declining 
financial  reserves.  In  1984  the  Saudi  Oil  Minister  admitted  candidly  that  ""in  1979-80 
we  made  a  mistake.  We  raised  prices  without  regard  for  actual  demand"",  i.e.,  its  future 
impact  on  demand  for  oil."''^  An  American  oil  analyst  argues  that  the  Saudis 
"blundered  by  allowing  the  price  to  rise  in  1979-81... and  then  blundered  a  second  time 
by  trying  to  defend  the  high  price.  Had  the  Saudis  not  done  this,  many  investments  in 
nuclear  plants,  gas  pipelines,  expensive  oil  exploration  projects,  and  other  long-term 
commitments  would  not  have  been  made"'."" 

Possibly  the  most  serious  blunder  made  by  the  Saudi  leadership  was  in  escalating 
expenditures  on  massive  infrastructural  projects,  huge  subsidies,  a  bloated 
bureaucracy,  mammoth  military  expenditures,  a  large-scale  and,  in  many  cases, 
wasteful  diversification  program  in  industry  and  agriculture,  not  to  speak  of  wholesale 
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corruption.  Had  the  Saudis  been  far  more  restrained  in  their  spending  program, 
especially  in  1979-82,  their  situation  today  might  have  been  entirely  different.  Their 
fmancial  "needs"  would  be  far  smaller,  and  their  accumulation  of  foreign  assets  and 
investment  income  would  have  been  far  higher,  covering  a  major  share  of  iheir  more 
modest  public  expenditures.  The  inflow  of  foreign  labor  would  also  have  been  far 
smaller.  In  an  interview  in  1985,  the  Planning  Minister  commented  "When  we  were 
launching  our  infrastructural  development  we  were  told  [by  some  unnamed  advisers] 
that  we  would  be  best  advised  to  put  our  money  in  financial  institutions  [in  the  West] 
and  live  on  its  earnings**.'^'  No  doubt  many  in  Saudi  Arabia  regret  that  this  advice  was 
not  heeded. 

Another  m^|or  error  made  in  more  recent  years  was  noted  by  The  FinanekU  Tbnet 

in  mid- 1 985  when  Saudi  output  was  reduced  to  about  2.Smb/d,  one  fourth  of  its  peak 
production  in  1979-81 .  "By  allowing  its  production  to  fall  to  such  a  low  level,  the 
Kingdom  has  made  a  tactical  error  from  which  it  will  have  great  difficulty 
recovering" Subsequently,  when  the  Saudis  recognized  that  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  conimue  with  their  role  as  "swing"  producer,  they  offered  discounts  in  order 
to  raise  their  share  of  the  oil  market.  But  other  exporters,  OPEC  and  non-OPF.C 
alike,  would  not  readily  give  up  their  shares  of  the  market,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
collapse  in  oil  prices. 

But  the  errors  cannot  be  undone.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king  s  men  will  not 
put  the  Sandi  economy  together  again.  What  do  these  developments  imply  for  the 
future?  I  believe  that  the  following  are  most  pertinent: 

1.  For  the  regime  in  Saudi  Arabia  the  outlook  is  grim.  The  authorities  face 
unenviable  and  dangerous  choices.  If  they  implement  more  drastic  cutbacks  in 
spending,  the  recession  would  intensify,  and  the  expectations  of  Saudi  nationals 
for  "soft  jobs"  and  higher  living  standards  would  be  frustrated.  The  citizenry 
would  have  to  accept  a  far  lower  standard  of  living.  Blatant  inequalities  between 
the  life-style  of  the  prmces  and  some  others  w  ho  have  amassed  great  wealth,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Saudi  population  at  large,  on  the  other,  can  only 
increase  social  discontent.  If  the  regime  implements  the  relatively  mild 
expenditure  cutbacks  indicated  in  the  198S-90  plan»  it  will  not  be  long  before 
their  financial  reserves  approach  exhaustion.  Government  borrowing  can 
postpone  the  inevitable  but  cannot  circumvent  it  If  the  authorities  attempt  to 
enhance  revenues  by  exporting  more  oil — as  they  have  been  doing  since  the  fall 
of  198S  —  the  struggle  for  market  shares  would  mtensify  and  add  to  downward 
pressure  on  oil  prices. 

Fiscal  deficits  are  soon  translated  into  balance  of  payments  deficits.  The 
industrialization  program  holds  little  promise  of  making  up  for  more  than  a  liny 
fraction  of  the  decline  in  oil  export  revenues.  Moreover,  the  rapid  depletion  of 
financial  reserves  and  lower  mlerest  rales  will  continue  to  erode  investment 
income.  The  agriculiural  program  is,  ior  the  most  part,  a  drain  on  the  dw  indling 
resources  available  to  the  economy.  Barring  unforeseen  radical  internal  or 
external  events,  Saudi  Arabia*!!  economic  future  is»  in  short,  bleak. 

2.  I  have  discussed,  veiy  briefly,  recent  economic  developments  in  other  small- 
population  ME  oil-exporting  countries.  There  are  important  variations,  but,  by 
and  large,  the  sharp  downturn  in  oil  markets  since  1981  has  affected  all  of  them. 
The  Libyan  economy  is  in  far  worse  shape  than  others  in  this  group.  In  the  U  AE, 
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the  interaal  struggle  between  the  have-nots,  the  five  poorer  emirates  in  the 
federation,  and  the  two  very  rich  members,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai,  may  well  be 
aggravated.  So  long  as  oil  revenues  were  rising  the  rich  emirates  could  allocate 
part  of  the  increment  to  aid  the  poor  members:  with  shrinking  revenues 
continuing  such  action  implies  accepting  cutbacks  in  the  rich  emirates.  Oman's 
ambitious  development  plans  will  have  to  be  curtailed  rather  sharply.  Kuwait  is 
in  many  ways  in  a  category  by  itself.  It  was  relatively  prudent  in  its  spending,  and 
its  financial  per  capita  reserves  are  far  larger  than  those  of  its  neighbors.  But  it  is 
also  suffering  from  the  recession  which  pervades  the  whole  Gulf  region,  and  the 
pressures  on  the  Treasury  to  save  weak  or  collapsing  companies  (and  individuals) 
are  intense.  Moreover,  it  is  probably  more  susceptible  than  its  neighbors  to 
**requests**  from  Iraq  for  so-called  loans.  Business  failures,  terrorist  incidents, 
and  the  fear  that  the  hostilities  between  its  powerful  nei^bors,  Iran  and  Iraq, 
will  spread  to  their  country  have  undermined  business  confidence  and  induced  a 
flight  of  private  capital. 

3.  Aside  from  the  major  ME  oil  slates,  others  are  being  affected  adversely  by  the  oil 
crash.  Though  Egypt  is  not  a  major  oil  exporter,  by  ME  standards,  the  oil  boom 
accounted  for  a  strong  boost  in  its  export  revenues.  Egypt  also  gained  from  rising 
Suez  Canal  dues  —  due  in  large  measure  to  the  oil  boom  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
countries.  Arab  tourism  and  private  Arab  investment  were  additional  sources  of 
gain.  But  by  far  the  single  most  important  source  of  foreign  currency  earnings 
were  the  remittances  sent  home  by  Egyptians  working  in  the  Arab  oil  states.  The 
reversal  of  these  trends  is  causing  very  severe  economic  problems.  (I  have  dealt 
with  these  issues  in  detail  in  a  study  completed  in  January  1983."^) 

There  are  important  differences,  but  Syria's  economy  had  in  many  ways  also 
become  oil-dependent  during  the  past  decade,  including  large-scale  financial  aid 
Irom  the  rich  Arab  states  and  remittances  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Syrians  w  orking  in  those  countries.  The  recession  in  Syria  since  1982  is,  in  many 
respects,  due  to  reverses  in  the  oil  market.  (These  issues  were  discussed  in  my 
study,  completed  in  May  IQSS.'''') 

Though  Jordan  has  very  little  oil  it  was  greatly  affected  by  the  oil  boom  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  benefiting  from  large-scale  financial  aid;  remittances 
from  its  nationals  working  in  the  oil  countries,  which  were  equivalent  to  between 
one  fourth  and  one  third  of  its  GNP;  transit  trade;  and  ready  markets  for  its  own 
exports.  The  more  recent  sharp  cutback  in  financial  aid  and  the  return  of  many 
of  its  nationals  have  been  major  factors  in  bringing  about  a  recession  and 
problems  of  unemployment.  (These  issues  were  discussed  in  detail  in  my  study, 
completed  in  January  19S4.i'^) 

Other  countries  in  the  ME  and  elsewhere,  mainly  those  with  large  numbers 
working  in  the  Gulf  States,  in  particular  North  and  South  Yemen,  are  being 
affected  by  the  end  of  the  oil  boom.' '''There  are,  of  course,  important  variations, 
but  the  radical  change  from  an  oil  boom  to  an  oil  crash  has  had  a  strongly 
adverse  impact  on  both  the  oil-exporters  and  the  poorer  countries  in  the  region. 
These  developments  may  well  have  destabilizing  effects  in  various  countries  in 
the  region.  The  political  and  strategic  ramifications  of  these  developments  may 
well  be  as  momentous  as  was  the  decade  of  rising  Arab  oil  power. 

4.  For  the  ME  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  end  of  the  oil  boom  may  well  be  a 
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de-escalation  in  the  regional  anns  race.  The  Saudi  militaiy  budget  for  1985^ 
includes  a  cutback  from  $19.6  to  17.6  bnJ""  Though  still  very  high  by 
international,  or  even  ME  standards,  the  direction  of  change  is  important. 
Moreover,  the  arms  imports  of  a  number  of  other  countries  including  Syria, 
Jordan  and  others  —  were  financed  in  large  measure  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait 
and  in  earlier  years,  by  Libya  and  some  other  rich  oil  states.  This  was  in  addition 
to  announced  economic  aid.  One  can  assume  tliat  tiic  growmg  financial  problems 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  others  will  significantly  reduce  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  make  such  allocations.  This  conclusion  assumes  that  extra-regional  powers, 
both  Communist  and  Western,  will  not  increase  their  financial  aid  for  military 
purchases. 

5.  I  have  earlier  elaborated  on  my  view  that  oil  prices  will  remain  depressed  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  also  bears  mentioning  that  the  importance  of  ME  oil  has 
been  diminishing,  steadily  and  sharply.  Only  a  few  short  years  ago  it  was  widely 
believed  that  if  the  Saudis  reduced  production  by  a  few  million  barrels  per  day, 
calamity  would  not  be  far  behind.  American  and  other  political  leaders  were 
beseechingtheSaudis  not  to  reduce  production.  And  yet,  Saudi  output  dropped 
sharply  from  some  10m  b/d  in  1979-81  to  3.5m  b/d  in  1985,  and  the  oil  glut 
intensified.  For  the  Arab  members  of  OPFC  as  a  whole,  the  decline  was  from 
21. 6m  b/d  in  1979  to  9.7m  b  d  in  1985,  and  there  was  much  spare  capacity  in 
other  countries  as  well.'"'*'  The  Saudi  (and  Arab)  share  of  world  oil  markets  will 
probabh  rise  in  1986,  not  as  a  consequence  of  increased  demand,  but  because  of 
their  revenue  needs  and  a  more  intense  struggle  for  market  shares. 

It  was  also  not  many  years  ago  that  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz,  was  viewed  as  the  mdustrialized  West's  lifeline;  hnice  the  establishment 
of  the  US  Rapid  Deployment  Force  to  deal  with  possible  emeigendes  in  that 
volatile  part  of  the  globe.  This  is  no  longer  the  case  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
overall  decline  in  oU  exports  from  Iran  and  the  Arab  countries  in  that  region,  as 
alternative  sources  of  supply,  have  been  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1975  exports  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  were  17.5m  b/d;  in  1985,  6.5m 
b/d;  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  further  decline.  Second,  a  number  of  pipelines 
have  been  built  which  avoid  transit  through  the  Gulf.  Saudi  Arabia  completed  an 
internal  east-west  pipeline  with  a  capacity  of  1 .85m  b  d.  currently  being  expanded 
to  3m  b  d.  Most  of  the  existing  capacity  of  this  pipeline  has  not  been  utilized;  its 
construction  is  to  insure  exports  in  case  of  closure  of  the  Straus  of  Hormuz. 

Iraq  completed  a  pipeline  (with  a  capacity  of  one  half  million  b/  d)  connecting 
with  the  Saudi  pipeline,  and  it  is  planning  a  parallel  line  of  its  own  through  Saudi 
Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea  with  a  capacity  of  1.6m  b/d.  Iraq  recently  expanded  the 
capacity  of  its  pipeline  through  Turkey  from 650,000  b/d  to  one  million  b/d,  and 
it  is  also  laying  down  a  parallel  pipeline  with  a  throughput  of  one  half  million 
b/d.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  Saudi  and  Iraqi  pipelines  in  1987-88  total 
capacity  would  be  about  6m  b/d,  even  without  taking  into  account  either  the 
dormant  lines  from  Iraq  through  Syria  (capacity  1.4m  b  d)  or  Tapline,  from 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Syria  and  Lebanon  (capacity  one  half  million  b  d).  In  short,  just 
as  the  two  oil  shocks  set  into  motion  forces  which  greatly  reduced  the  importance 
of  ME  oil,  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  induced  actions  which  make  world  oil  markets 
immune  to  major  shocks  arising  from  a  possible  closure  of  the  Persian  GulfJ^ 
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6.  Other  Uum  those  countries  in  the  ME,  and  some  outside  the  ME,  which  had 
become  overly  dependent  on  oil,  the  world  should  welcome  the  demotion  of  oil 
from  its  **exaited**  position  as  a  ''special"  commodity.  Lower  prices  should 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  reduce  inflation  and  interest  rales  —  a  reversal 
of  developments  in  the  1 970s  and  early  1 980s.  The  oil  crash  may  well  exacerbate 
the  forces  of  instability  in  a  number  of  ME  countries,  but  their  impact  on  oil 
markets  \vt)uid  be  minimal  and  ephemeral. 
Providence  has  ways  of  vitiating  prophecies  ol  global  gloom  and  doom.  Wise 

economic  policies  can  help. 

Eliyahu  Kanovsky 
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Middle  East  Countries 

Basic  Data 


Area 

Popiihiiion 

G\7» 

Musi  Impunani 

1,000 

in  millions 

per  capita 

Country 

CapUd 

Naturai  Resources 

sqkms 

(mitl'im)  ($USI984) 

Bahrain 

Manama 

CniAm  nil 

w.u 

0.38 

NA 

tgypi 

^aiio 

voiion,  V.  ruui  wii,  rnuiSi 

▼egeiaDies,  iron 

45.9 

720 

Iran 

lenran 

v>ruQe      naiunu  uas 

43.8 

NA 

inu| 

RaahHaH 

15.1 

NA 

Israel 

jcniMiBin 

l«t*iiitc  D#%tOttn 

vnrus  rruiis,  roiasn 

4.2 

5.060 

Jordan 

r  nOSpnUCS,  VCgCIBUlC»t 

1^1  una 

3.4 

1.570 

Kuwaii 

VriUuC  \JVi 

IK 
to 

1.7 

16,720 

LCIWIlUll 

Dcirui 

t*niitK  ^^t^wnM 

rniiis,  viirus  rruiis. 

vegcitiDics.  rorcsis 

■A 

2.7 

NA 

1  npoli 

nuns 

l,fwU 

3.5 

8,520 

Vt  IKl^flt 

Crude  Oil 

300 

1.1 

6.490 

Qatar 

Saudi  Arabia 

Doha 

Crude  Oil 

20 

2.6 

NA 

Riyadh 

Crude  Oil 

2,150 

ll.l 

10,530 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Cotton.  Gum.  Cereals 

2,506 

21.3 

360 

Syria 

Damascus 

Cotton,  Crude  Oil, 

Vegetables.  Fruits, 

Livestock,  Phosphates 

185 

10.1 

1.620 

iurliey 

Ankara 

Cotton.  Wool,  Tobacco, 

Chrome.  Copper 

781 

48.4 

1,160 

Unites  Arab 

Emirates 

Abu  Dhabi 

Crude  Oil 

84 

1.3 

21.920 

Yemen  (North) 

San'a 

Coffee,  Cotton, 

Sorghum,  Fish 

195 

7.8 

550 

Yemen  (South) 

Aden 

Cotton,  Fruits, 

Vegetables,  tobacco.  Fish 

333 

2.0 

550 

SOURCE:  Wurld  Devthprnent  Report  im  (New  York:  Oaford  University  Press  for  The  Worid  Bank). 
NA- ncM  available. 
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Currencies 


Approximaif  lufiii 

viileni  in  Other  Currencies* 

US 

CiMuury 

Cwmcy  Unit 

Bfthnuii 

Banraini  Dinar 

-  1.000  Kils 

2.6S 

107 

8.00 

6.67 

24.41 

Egypt 

Egyptian  Pounds 

1    AAA  %  M  *■■* 

-  1.000  Minieniet 

(c)0.77 

0.60 

133 

1.94 

7.09 

■  

Iran 

Iranian  Riyal 

-  luU  Dinars 

0.011 

0.009 

0.033 

0.028 

0.10 

Iraq 

Iraqi  Dinar 

-  l,uUO  rils 

3.22 

ISI 

9.72 

8.11 

29.65 

Israel 

Israeli  Shekel 

—  lUU  Agorot 

0.0011 

0.0009 

0.003 

0.0028 

0.010 

■  ■  

Jordan 

Jordanian  Dinar 

—  i.UUU  rils 

158 

101 

7.79 

6.50 

23.76 

Kuwaiti 

Kuwaiti  Dinar 

-  1.000  Fils 

3.33 

160 

10.06 

S«38 

30.67 

Lebanon 

Lebanese  Pound 

>  100  PiastTes 

0.06 

0.05 

0.18 

0.15 

0.55 

Libya 

Libyan  Dinar 

-  1,000  Dirhams 

3.38 

164 

10.21 

8.51 

31.13 

Oman 

Oman!  Riyal 

>  1,000  Baiza 

189 

125 

8.73 

7.28 

26.62 

Qatar 

Qatari  Riyal 

-  too  Dirhams 

0.27 

0.21 

0.82 

0.68 

149 

Saudi  Arabia 

Saudi  Riyals 

•  100  Halaias 

0.28 

0.22 

0.85 

0.70 

1S8 

Sudan 

Stidanew  Pound 

=  1.000  Milliemcs 

0.40 

0.31 

1.21 

1.01 

3.68 

Syria 

Syrian  Pound 

>  100  Piastres 

0.2S 

0.19 

0.76 

0.63 

130 

Turkey 

Turkish  l  ira 

-  100  Kurus 

0.002 

0.0016 

0.006 

0.005 

0.018 

United  Arab 

Dirham 

EniratcN 

100  rils 

0.27 

0.21 

0.82 

0.68 

149 

Yemen  (North) 

Y  emeni  Riyal 

-  100  Fits 

0.14 

0.1 1 

0.42 

0.35 

1.29 

Yemen  (South) 

Yemen;  [iinar 

-  I,00U  hiU 

192 

2.28 

8.82 

7.35 

26.&9 

SUSmeSI 

0.78 

3.02 

1517S 

921 

*  As  qiHiioJ     Bank  ot  America  in  London  on  17  April  1985. 

(c)  CofTimcrcMl  rate. 
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The  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 

(Jumhuriyyat  Misr  al-'Arabiyya) 


INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

There  was  nothing  pirticularly  remarkable  in  Hiuni  Mubarak^  Egypt  in  1984-83,  his 
fourth  year  in  office.  It  was  a  period  of  continuous  stability  as  well  as  continuous 
gloom.  The  long-range  adverse  demographic  trends  persisted,  as  did  the  more  recent 
decline  in  the  country's  financial  resources,  leaving  the  Government  with  ever  fewer 
means  for  meeting  the  mounting  economic  problems  underlying  social  and  political 
tensions.  Such  difficulties  at  home  were  exacerhated,  in  1984-85,  by  a  lack  of 
important  achievements  on  the  foreign  Iront.  The  result  was  growing  public 
frustration,  erupting  in  outbursts  of  protest  by  Islamic  Fundamentalists  and 
university  students  and  reflected  in  the  increasingly  harsh  language  employed  by  the 
more  articulate  critics  of  the  regime. 

The  country  seemed  to  lack  a  clear  vision  of  a  road  leading  to  a  better  future. 
President  M ubarakli  call  for  patience,  honesty,  toil  and  sweat  —  welcome  when  he 
came  to  power  —  no  lon^  inspired  hope.  His  repeated  exhortations  to  discipline 
and  hard  work  were  ineffectual  because  the  enormous  task  of  dealing  with  Egypt^ 
problems  seemed  like  a  Sisyphean  impossibility.  While  Mubarak  and  other  officials 
emphasized  the  long-term  advantages  of  the  Government's  economic  plan,  the 
accumulating  difficulties  and  Mubarak's  truthfulness  brought  him  to  admit: 
cannot  say  that  I  will  be  able  to  alleviate  suffering  with  one  or  two  Five-Year  Plans."' 

In  handling  the  challenge  of  radical  Islam  the  Government  adopted  a  combination 
of  "educational"  methods,  the  essence  of  which  was  "dialogue"  with  the  extremists, 
and  stiffer  measures  to  curb  their  more  dangerous  acts.  In  1984-85,  neither  proved 
effective  enough  to  silence  the  loud  and  angry  voice  of  religious  Fundamentalism. 
Likewise,  tough  measures  designed  to  stifle  unrest  on  campuses  did  not  prevent 
students  from  taking  to  the  streets  and  denouncing  Mubarak  as  a  ''coward"  when 
they  disagreed  with  his  foreign  policy.  By  the  year^  end  it  was  evident  that  the 
popularity  of  the  countryli  leadership  was  diminishing.  And  while  the  regime  still 
seemed  as  stable  as  it  had  been  since  Mubarak^  accession  to  power,  forces  were 
growing  wkddi  in  the  long  run  could  jeopardize  this  stability. 

THE  REGIME  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE 

The  steady  decline  of  world  oil  prices  in  1985  undermined  Egypt's  ability  to  cope  with 
its  complex  economic  problems.  Oil  has  been  a  major  source  of  revenue  for  that 
country,  and  the  condition  of  the  world  market  affected  it  in  several  ways.  Earnings 
from  oil  exports  dropped  from  the  previous  year*s  $2.34  bn  to  an  estimated  S2.0IS  bn 
— a  14  per  cent  decrease.^  The  country  could  only  compensate  for  the  loss  to  a  linuted 
degree.  Domestic  energy  consumption  has  been  risiqgconstantly  since  1975,  use  of  oil 
at  home  has  quadrupled  —  and  in  198S  alone  it  rose  by  1 S  per  cent  over  the  previous 
yearli  consumption.  Moreover,  consumption  rose  faster  than  production  —  in  1985 
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THE  ARAB  REPUBLIC  OF  EGYPT 


only  6  per  cent  more  oil  was  produced  than  in  1984.  Of  the  870,000  barrels  produced 
daily  in  1985,  half  went  to  the  local  market,  where  it  was  sold  at  subsidized  rates  of 
about  one  quarter,  or  less,  of  production  cost.^  Only  about  300,000  barrels  per  day  (c 
13m  tons  over  the  year)  were  exported. 

Another  effect  of  the  recession  in  the  world  oil  market  was  that  Egyptians  working 
in  other  oil  producing  countries  lost  their  jobs  and  were  forced  to  return  home. 
Remittances  from  their  incomes  had  formed  Egypt's  largest  source  of  foreign 
currency,  and  whereas  in  1983-84  they  had  increased  and  could  offset  direct  loss  from 
oil  sales,  in  1984-85  they  had  not.  Experts  predicted  a  steep  decline  in  1985-86.^  A 
further  result  of  the  recession  in  the  oil-producing  countries  was  the  reduction  of 
traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal.  This  constrained  the  growth  of  revenues  from  the 
Canal'k  activity,  and  from  1982-83  to  1984-85  the  increase  in  revenues  was  a  mere  4.5 
per  cent,  i.e.,  from  $957m  to  $1  bn.^ 

Tourism,  Egypt's  fourth  source  of  foreign  exchange,  also  suffered  a  setback  in 
1985.  The  growth  rate  of  tourist  arrivals  gradually  dropped  from  1 7.8  per  cent  in  1980 
to  4.2  per  cent  in  1984,  so  that  the  resultant  earnings  increased  only  modestly  from 
$55 1  m  in  1983-84  to  $600m  in  1984-85.'^  Because  of  a  scries  of  violent  incidents  in  the 
region  during  spring  and  summer  of  1985  (see  below),  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in 
visitors  towards  the  end  of  the  year;  the  damage  was  estimated  to  range  between 
$100m-$200m.7 

While  financial  resources  were  decreasing,  the  country's  needs  were  not.  With 
agricultural  output  growing  (2  per  cent  annually)  at  a  pace  slower  than  that  of 
population  growth  (2.8-2.9  per  cent),  Egypt  was  increasingly  dependent  on  food 
imports,  which  rose  from  29  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1982-83  to  34  per  c^t  in 
1983-84  and  which  accounted  for  some  70  per  cent  of  the  country's  food.*  Over  $2  bn 
—  a  sum  equal  to  about  one  quarter  of  Egypt's  revenues  in  foreign  currency  —  was 
used  to  subsidize  basic  commodities;  about  one  half  of  this  sum  was  spend  on  bread 
alone.^  The  gap  between  resources  and  needs  was  reflected  in  a  balance-of-trade 
deficit  of  cS5  bn,'"  and  an  estimated  balance-of-payment  deficit  in  1984-85  of  i  $1.3 
bn"  (as  against  a  modest  surplus  in  the  previous  year  cf  Middle  Fast 
Contemporary  Survey  fMECSJ\9)i?>-H4.  p  365).  The  servicing  of  a  large  foreign  debt, 
estimated  ai  c  $31  bn,  was  another  heavy  burden  for  the  national  Budget.  In  1985 
Egypt*s  creditors  often  complained  about  Egypt's  failure  to  meet  payment  deadlines, 
and  this  undermined  its  good  standing  among  creditors, 

Nor  were  the  long-term  trends  encouraging.  The  Egyptian  population,  48m  in 
January  1985,'^  was  growing  at  a  pace  of  one  million  every  nine  months.  It  was 
expected  to  reach  50m  by  1986  and  70m,  or  more,  by  the  year  2000.  These  were 
startling  figures;  yet  the  Government  found  no  formula  either  to  check  the  birth  rate 
or  to  prevent  its  predictable  repercussions.  There  was  another  figure  that  was  part  of 
the  country's  discouraging  situation:  it  was  disclosed  in  1984  that  Egypt's  known  oil 
and  gas  reserves,  estimated  at  no  more  than  c  4  bn  barrels,  would,  at  the  present  rate 
of  production,  be  exhausted  within  ten  to  twelve  years. 

The  backbone  of  the  Government's  strategy  to  meet  the  economic  challenge  was 
the  Five- Year  Plan,  which  entered  its  fourth  year  in  J  uly  1 985.  M  ubarak  and  his  aides 
insisted  that  only  through  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  could  Egypt  hope  to  bail  itself 
out  of  its  troubles.  **Our  people,  with  our  limited  resources,  have  no  future  without 
sound  planning,**  Mubarak  said.'^  He  went  to  great  lengths  in  pointing  out 
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improvements  which  the  plan  had  already  achieved  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
development,  trade,  housing  and  other  public  services,  and  he  predicted  more 
substantial  gains  in  the  future.  **A]though  not  excellent,  the  situation  is  gradually 
improving,**  he  stated. 

The  past  three  years  have  witnessed  many  changes...  We  adopted  a  Five-Year 
Plan  and  are  implementing  it  in  detail...  We  are  currently  financing  many 
projects  such  as  bridges,  roads,  sewers,  railways  and  telecommunication 
networks.  These  projects  are  not  temporary  improvements.  We  do  not  want 
that,  because  our  economy  has  ceased  being  a  political  economy  to  satisfy  the 
people  for  a  brief  period. 

Mubarak  called  upon  the  Egyptians  to  **ignore  those  who  look  at  things  through 
dark  eyeglasses  and  see  only  ddfidendes**.*^  If  only  they  **exliibited  a  little  patience 
and...  showed  great  will,  determination  and  confidence  in  the  future,"  they  would 
surely  ''reap  the  fruit  of  their  struggle**."  Meanwhile,  he  advised  them  to  go  out  and 
visit  industrial  parks  and  construction  sites  where  the  plan  was  successfully 
implemented:  **When  I  see  [such  sights]**,  he  told  an  audience,  "it  calms  my  nerves.  If 
you  visit  these  places  it  will  do  the  same  to  you.  It  is  better  than  taking  a 
tranquilizer. Prime  Minister  Kamal  Hasan '  Ali,  taking  his  cue  from  the  President, 
hailed  the  plan  as  "a  phase  of  'separation  of  forces'  between  suffering  and  real 
progress".  This  plan,  he  explained,  tackled  immediate  economic  and  social  problems, 
while  leaving  the  reconstruction  ol  socio-economic  and  cultural  foundations  to  the 
next  Five-Year  Plan.-*' 

Yet,  m  face  of  mounting  financial  difficulties,  even  a  strategy  of  careful  planning 
did  not  seem  very  promising.  Mubarak  soberly  acknowledged  that  the  plan  was 
merely  '*a  road  [to]  ...easing  the  sufferings  of  the  masses  in  several  fields**.^*  But  the 
realities  of  1984-85  seemed  to  place  serious  obstacles  on  that  road,  and  these 
prompted  the  Government  to  supplement  the  plan  with  some  more  immediate 
expedients.  Cutting  down  subsidies  was  an  obvious  option,  although  traditionaUy  a 
risky  one;  as  recently  as  September  1984,  a  government  attempt  to  raise  the  price  of 
certain  staples  resulted  in  riots  in  Kafr  al-Dawar  (see  MECS 1983-84,  p  366).  Officials 
carefully  explained  that  the  State  could  not  afford  the  current  subsidies  for  basic 
commodities,  trying  to  prepare  the  public  for  price  increases.  In  fact  the  Government 
discreetly  raised  the  price  of  bread  by  ordering  the  production  of  a  new  "improved" 
loaf,  which  sold  at  double  the  price  of  the  old.  and  by  making  the  latter  gradually 
unobtainable.  Car  gasoline  prices  also  went  up  by  as  much  as  25-33  per  cent,  and 
those  of  electricity  by  as  much  as  20-50  per  cent.  The  same  method  was  apparently 
used  to  raise  the  prices  of  meat,  rice  and  cooking  gas.^  These  quiet  changes  prompted 
no  direct  public  response,  save  for  protest  m  the  opposition  Press. 

On  31  March  1985,  the  Minister  of  Economy  and  Foreign  Trade,  Mustafa  al-Sa*id, 
was  dismissed  from  his  post.  Two  months  earlier  al-Sa*id  had  tried  to  introduce  new 
currency  regulations  in  order  to  reverse  the  decline  in  foreign  currency  revenues. 
There  was  an  uproar  of  criticism,  which,  along  with  al-Sa'id's  implication  in  a 
fmancial  scandal,  was  the  reason  for  his  dismissal.  He  was  replaced  by  Dr  Sultan  Abu 
'Ali,  formerly  the  vice-president  of  the  Investment  Supervisory  Authority.-^  On  4 
September,  a  more  important  change  took  place.  Prime  Minister  Kamal  Hasan  *Ali 
resigned  after  fourteen  months  in  office  and  was  replaced  by  Dr  All  Luifi,  a 
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forty-nine  year-old  economist  who  had  been  Finance  Minister  from  1978-80.  In 
building  his  Cabinet,  Lutfi  retained  most  of  the  current  Ministers  and  appointed  only 
eight  new  ones  (see  Table  1).  Although  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  had  changed 
hands  for  reasons  that  were  not  purely  economic  ones  'Ali  had  been  ill  for  a  long 
time  and  had  sought  to  resign  earlier  in  the  year  Lutfi  s  appointment  was  broadly 
viewed  as  a  move  on  the  President's  part  (o  strengthen  the  country's  economic 
leadership.  Lutfi  and  several  of  the  new  Ministers  were  technocrats  rather  than 
politicians.  In  his  letter  of  appointment  to  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Mubarak 
enunciated  a  number  of  goals,  most  of  them  economic  ones.  Foremost  was  to  take 
"great  steps  on  the  road  to  economic  growth**.^ 

*  All  Lutfi,  a  talented  economist  and  perhaps  the  best  choice  for  this  new  office,  had 
no  ready  solution  to  the  country's  ills.  His  eariy  statements  oo  economic  issues 
strikingly  resembled  those  of  his  predecessor  and  of  the  President:  he  echoed 
Mubarak's  exhortation  for  hard  work  and  frugality.  Forexample,  he  called  upon  the 
populace  to  contribute  "an  extra  working  hour  a  day  for  Egypt".-''  He  thus  gave  little 
evidence  of  the  original  economic  thinking  he  was  expected  to  bring  to  this  post. 

Neither  the  much-praised  implementation  of  the  Five-Year  Plan,  nor  the  raising  of 
prices  of  some  consumer  goods,  nor  even  the  shuffling  of  ministerial  appointments 
could  ward  off  the  sense  of  serious  economic  crisis  which  was  growing  in  tgypl 
towards  the  end  of  1985.  Alarmed,  Mubarak  proclaimed  a  campaign  of  '^national 
revival.**  In  a  speech  to  a  joint  session  of  the  People*^  Assembly  and  Consultative 
Council  on  13  November,  he  surveyed  Egypt's  economic  problems  in  great  detail  and 
elaborated  on  the  Government"^  guidelines  for  meeting  them  with  **no  tranquilizing 
solutions,  no  hiding  of  errors,  and  no  fear  or  trembling  in  deciding  ...responsibilities**. 
Turning  to  the  different  sectors  of  Egyptian  society,  he  called  upon  them  to  donate  of 
their  own  free  will  to  the  new  campaign,  for  "popular  effort  must  be  combined  with 
action  the  Government  will  take"  Mubarak  addressed  "everyone  who  has  lawfully 
gained  much...  to  contribute...  from  a  national  and  spiritual  conscience,  to  the 
solutions  that  will  ensure  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  Egyptians  who  are  suffering 
because  of  limited  income  and  high  prices."  He  asked  "parties,  trade  unions,  and  [the] 
many  organizations  in  Egypt",  among  them  "those  with  abundant  money...  to  set  in 
motion  a  process  to  help  alleviate  the  burdens  of  those  with  limited  income**.  Then  he 
turned  to  Egyptians  working  abroad,  reminded  them  of  all  '*they  have  benefited,  in 
every  aspect**  from  the  country's  support  of  them  and  their  families,  and  asked  them 
to  ''pay...  back...  this  favor  and  to  lead  the  ranks  in  participating  in  [the  country V] 
great  awakening".  Mubarak  also  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  launch  a  "debt 
campaign"  in  which  "every  citizen...  [would]  contribute  what  he  [could]  without 
overburdening  himself  in  order  to  reduce  the  heavy  national  debt.-'' 

Mubarak's  speech  was  hailed  as  "his  most  important  since  his  accession  to  the 
Presidency",  for  it  represcmed  a  "revolutionary  and  unconventional"  approach  to  the 
country's  problems.-^  But  in  the  following  weeks  enthusiasm  seemed  to  be  faltering. 
Voluntary  donations  from  "those  with  abundant  money"  were  less  forthcoming  than 
the  Government  had  hoped;  and  when  public  sector  employees,  who  could  sacrifice 
little,  were  forced  by  certain  ministries  to  give  up  portions  of  their  salaries,  an  uproar 
followed.^  It  thus  appeared  that  the  new  campaign,  however  **unconventional**,  was 
no  more  potent  than  similar  efforts  in  the  past  in  alleviating  Egypt^  socio-economic 
hardships. 
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THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  ISLAMIC  FUNDAMENTALISM 
The  harsh  economic  reality,  coupled  with  continuous  ideological  disorientation, 
fcsuhed  in  1984-85  in  a  vigorous  new  wave  of  Islamic  fundamentalist  assertiveness, 
which  came  after  a  idattve  lull  of  three  years.  Underlying  this  resurgence  was 

something  with  which  the  Egyptian  society  was  painfully  familiar — disillusion  with 
the  alternative  philosophy  offered  by  the  country's  leadership  in  recent  years.  It  was 
an  unexciting  mixture  of  socio-economic  and  political  Liberalism  and  of  colorless 
foreign  orientation  The  daily  suffering  of  most  Egyptians  changed  little,  and  they  did 
not  feel  the  hope  or  purpose  which  the  Government  asserted.  Known  leaders  of 
radical  religious  groups  called  for  restoration  of  the  State's  long-lost  Islamic 
character,  and  their  call  was  echoed  loudly  enough  by  expanding  popular  circles  to 
prompt  governmental  efforts  to  restrain  their  more  aggressive  activities.  The  angry 
voice  of  Ftandamentalisni  likewise  alarmed  liberal  mtellectuals,  who  passioiuitely 
engaged  in  open  debate  with  religious  spokesmen,  a  debate  which  received  much 
public  attention  throughout  the  year. 

Symptomatic  of  the  resurgence  of  religiosity  was  the  expansion  of  Islamic 
educational  and  philanthropic  societies  {jam'iyyat  —  as  distinct  from  the  radical  and, 
in  part,  illegal  Islamic  **groups*',  or  jama'at;  see  below).  There  was  a  noticeable 
proliferation  of  their  branches  and  activities  in  city  quarters  and  the  countryside. 
More  than  just  reflecting  rising  religious  sentiments,  such  activities  actually 
contributed  substantially  to  their  spreading.  I  heir  leaders  conducted  an  ever-bolder 
campaign  against  the  Gcncrnment,  criticizing  it  for  not  adopting  a  truly  Islamic  line 
in  its  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Sermons  in  which  such  criticism  was  voiced  were 
held  with  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  until  the  summer  of  1985. 
Most  outspoken  was  Shaykh  Hafiz  Salama,  a  seventy  year-old  religious  leader  from 
Suez  and  the  head  of  Jam'iyyat  tU^Hidayaal'Iskaniyya  ("Islamic  Guidance  Society^* 
who  came  to  Cairo  to  preach  at  al-Nur  mosque  in  al-Abbasiyya  (the  dty'k  most 
populous  residential  quarter).  Similarly  prominent  was  the  blind  Shaykh  *Umar*Abd 
al-Rahman,  a  religious  thinker  and  chief  ideologue  of  radical  Islamic  groups,  who 
was  tried  twice  for  involvement  in  Sadatls  assassination  and  other  terrorist  acts  but 
equitted  in  both  cases. 

The  Islamic  call  was  also  disseminated  through  religious  journals,  chictly  al-I'tisam 
and  al-Mukhtar  al-Islami:  both  were  permitted  to  resume  publication  under 
Mubarak.  Taking  advantage  of  the  extensive  freedom  of  expression  allowed  by  the 
new  regime,  these  papers  aggressively  attacked  the  Government  for  its  non-Islamic 
ways.  By  1985  they  had  aiiracied  a  growing  readership,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered 
their  previous  popularity. 

Another  component  of  the  fundamentalist  camp  which  accelerated  its  activities  in 
1985  was  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  In  recent  years  the  Brothers  had  commonly  been 
regarded  as  the  more  moderate  wing  of  the  Islamic  movement,  an  image  confirmed  by 
their  officially  joining  the  multiparty  system  before  the  1984  elections,  through 
incorporation  with  the  New  Wafd  (see  MECS  1983-84,  p  355).  As  the  more  radical 
Fundamentalists  were  becoming  vodferous,  the  Brothers  asserted  themselves  more 
forcefully  as  well.  'Umar  al-Tilmisani.  the  movement's  seventy-eight-year-old  leader, 
was  particularly  active,  giving  numerous  interviews  to  papers  at  home  and  abroad, 
endeavoring  to  make  the  Brothers  a  visible  and  purposeful  part  of  growing 
Fundamentalism.  Another  key  figure  in  the  movement  was  Saiah  Abu  isma'il,  who 
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had  entered  the  People's  Assembly  in  May  1984  as  a  member  of  the  New  Wafd  but 
suspended  his  party  membership  eight  months  later  since,  in  his  view,  the  party  was 
not  doing  enough  to  further  the  Islamic  cause  at  the  Assembly.'^  In  1985  he  made 
himself  prominent  in  public  life,  loudly  criticizing  the  Government  for  its  "non- 
Islamic"  conduct. 

In  January  1985  the  movement  w  on  a  case  in  court,  when  requesting  relicensing  its 
journal  aUDt^wa^  which  had  been  banned  by  Sadat  in  1981.^  In  fact,  however, 
publication  was  not  resumed  in  1985,  due  to  what  was  described  as  "bureaucratic 
difificulties**",^'  spokesmen  for  the  Brothers  continued  to  voice  their  views  and 
critidsm  through  other  organs. 

The  central  issue  which  pitted  the  Government  and  its  religious  critics  against  each 
other  was  that  oitathiq  al-Shari'a  —  "implementation  of  the  Holy  Law"  —  as  the  sole 
legal  code  of  the  State.  In  1980  the  Government  had  committed  itself  to  adopting  the 
Shari'a  as  "the  principal  source  of  legislation",  a  formulation  that  had  already  been 
incorporated  into  the  Egyptian  Constitution  (see  MECS  1979-80,  pp  335,  344).  The 
practical  application  of  this  principle  required  an  extensive  revision  of  the  e.xisting 
legal  system  in  order  to  make  it  compatible  with  the  Shari'a.  an  undertaking  which 
was  expected  to  last  several  years.  The  People's  Assembly  set  up  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose,  but  religious  leaders,  unhappy  with  the  committee's  slow  progress, 
frequently  complained  and  accused  it  of  deUberate  procrastination. 

In  1985  prompt  implementation  of  the  Shari'a  became  the  chief  demand  of 
religious  circles.  Muslim  Brother  representative  in  the  People's  Assembly,  Salah  Abu 
IsmaMl,  for  example,  called  for  the  "immediate  enforcement  of  the  Sharfa,  without 
any  delay  or  excuses".  Those  talking  of  the  need  for  "preparing  the  ground^  and  of 
"gradual  progress",  he  charged,  were  "like  a  sick  man  who  refuses  to  take  medicine, 
saying:  'I  shall  take  it  once  I  am  cured.'  The  only  way  to  'prepare  the  ground'  is 
through  Islam."''  The  argument  that  only  full  application  of  the  Holy  Law  would  rid 
Egypt  of  its  poverty  and  spiritual  disorientation  was  passionately  propagated  by 
religious  leaders  m  sermons,  media  interviews  and  public  rallies.  By  mid-year  this  led 
to  open  confrontation  between  the  regime  and  the  Fundamentalists  (see  below). 

There  were  other  issues  of  contention.  In  September  1981,  as  part  of  a  sweeping 
campaign  against  the  opposition.  President  Sadat  had  banned  several  outspoken 
fundamentalist  Imams  from  preaching  in  mosques.  Then,  to  balance  measures  taken 
against  the  Islamic  opposition,  the  Government  withdrew  its  recognition  of  Pope 
Shenuda  III  as  supreme  authority  of  the  Coptic  Church  and  sent  him  into  forced  exile 
in  the  Natrun  valley  (see  MECS  1980-81.  pp  429-33.)  On  1  January  1985  Mubarak's 
Government  released  Shenuda,  allowing  him  to  return  to  Cairo  and  resume  his 
official  status  as  head  of  the  Copts;  but  it  made  no  parallel  move  to  reinstate  the 
banned  Imams  in  their  mosques.  Ihis  elicited  angry  reactions  from  the 
Fundamentalists.  They  criticized  the  Government  for  releasing  Shenuda,  who  was 
**guilty  of  aggressive  and  provocative  acts",  without  **formally  withdrawing  the 
accusations  against  him**,  and  demanded  the  reinstatement  of  the  banned  Imams.^' 
The  regime*^  foreign  poli^  was  a  matter  of  continuous  disagreement  as  well, 
especially  its  pro-American  orientation  and  its  peace  with  Israel  To  condemn  both  in 
the  strongest  terms,  religious  arguments  were  employed  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

One  place  in  which  the  call  of  fundamentalist  Islam  had  a  resounding  echo  was  the 
university.  Long  a  hotbed  of  Islamic  radicalism,  the  campuses  quickly  took  up  the 
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call  for  implementation  of  the  Skari'a  and  for  a  more  distinctly  Islamic  policy  in 
domestic  and  foreign  matters.  In  a  year  of  considerable  student  unrest  (see  below). 
Islamic  demands  were  repeatedly  put  forward  in  student  gatherings  and 
demonstrations.  The  message  preached  by  religious  leaders  also  seemed  to  meet 
growing  favor  in  the  Egyptian  street:  mosque  attendance  increased;  a  growing 
number  of  women  adopted  conservative  Islamic  fashion  while  in  public  places;  and, 
by  spring  1985,  cars  conspicuously  bearing  stickers  with  Islamic  slogans  on  their 
iHimpers  and  windshields  became  a  highly  common  spectacle  in  Egyptian  cities.  This 
last  phenomenon  was  interpreted  as  proof  of  **a  kind  of  rolling  plebiscite  on  the  role 
of  religion  in  this  80ciety'*.34  Others  ascribed  it  to  a  rumored  fundamentalist  threat 
that  cars  without  such  stickers  would  be  damaged  —  likewise  a  mark  of  rising 
fundamentalist  power.'' 

Despite  the  relative  freedom  to  express  religious  views  and  criticism,  Islam  seemed 
to  be  thriving  not  just  in  open  arenas  but  also  underground  and  within  illegal 
frameworks.  Impatient  Islamic  groups  (jama'at)  who  would  not  wait  for  a  gradual 
change  became  more  boldly  assertive.  Small  groups  of  their  members  were  seen  in 
public  prayers,  where  they  preached  their  message  alter  the  Imam's  official  sermon, 
sometimes  even  replacing  it  with  theirs. On  18  and  25  January  1985,  men  affiliated 
with  fl/-y/7iflf^ group  (whose  members  were  involved  in  Sadat's  assassination)  held  an 
open  conference  at  al-Nur  mosque,  following  Friday  prayers,  in  which  they  strongly 
critidzed  the  regime  and  demanded  the  return  of  banned  Imams  to  their  mosques.'? 
In  April  1985,  Interior  Minister  Ahmad  Rushdi  acknowledged  the  "recent 
intensification  in  the  activities  of  illegal  Islamic  groups",  addmg  that  **they  [would]  be 
eliminated  in  due  tune**.'*  On  several  occasions  security  forces  arrested  people 
accused  of  belonging  to  illegal  religious  organizations  or  of  plannmg  to  carry  out 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  name  of  Islam.^  The  arrests  were  isolated  incidents,  but  they 
were  surely  suggestive  of  the  important  threat  of  the  rising  Fundamentalism, 
especially  its  impetuous,  militant  form. 

Until  around  the  middle  of  1985  the  regime  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of 
tolerance  of,  even  readiness  to  comply  w  ith,  some  of  the  religious  leaders' demands. 
One  evidence  of  this  was  the  growing  conservative  content  and  style  of  broadcast 
media  programmes.  Some  14,500  hours  a  year  on  TV  and  radio  were  devoted  to 
religious  programmes  (as  against  merely  1 1 ,000  to  political  programmes  and  8,000  to 
entertainment),  and  advertisements  quoted  as  **incompatible  with  Islamic  vahies** 
were  abolished,  as  were  certain  entertainment  programs  featuring  dancing  or 
otherwise  Immoral**  spectacles.^  Rather  than  forcefully  confronting  the 
Fundamentalists  and  drive  them  underground,  the  Government  adhered  to  its 
**edttcationaI*'  strategy,  based  on  a  much  publicized  dialogue  with  religious 
extremists,  seeking  to  bolster  its  own  image  as  a  **good  Islamic  Government*'  (cf 
MECS  1983-84.  p  367).  Leading  'ulama,  senior  functionaries  of  the  religious 
establishment,  were  enlisted  to  assist  in  this  pedagogic  campaign.  In  addition  Islamic 
symbols  and  manners  were  employed  demonstratively  by  state  officials  on  public 
occasions. 

This  lenient  approach  of  the  regime  was  paralleled  by  marked  passivity  on  the  part 
of  secular  Egyptian  intellectuals.  Save  for  one  notable  exception,  leading  thinkers 
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and  writers  during  the  first  half  of  1985  remained  silent  on  the  issue  of  radical  Islam 
and  refrained  from  confronting  the  Fundamentalists.  The  exception  was  Faraj  Fuda, 
a  Cairo  University  professor  who  published  a  book  in  April  1985  entitled  Before  the 
Fall{Qahla  l-Suqut).  The  book  was  a  forthright  attack  on  Islamic  extremism  and  its 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  Shan'Oy  which  Fuda  presented  as  a  most  dangerous 
threat  to  the  country's  political,  social  and  cultural  future.  The  inaction  of  other 
intellectuals  seemed  to  reflect  either  timidity  or  pessimism;  their  attitude  helped  the 
Fundamentalists,  for  the  impression  prevalent  in  Egypt  during  winter  and  spring  was 
that  there  was  nothing  to  check  their  momentum. 

By  the  middle  of  1985,  the  Government's  soft-line  policy,  which  had  yielded 
satisfactory  results  in  the  past  (of  MFCS  1983-84,  pp  367-68),  began  to  prove 
problematic.  Religious  leaders,  whom  the  Government  had  mobilized  to  counter 
fanaticism,  themselves  began  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  implementation  of  an 
Islamic  code  of  behavior.  Thus,  in  February  1985.  Fgypt's  chief  religious  authority, 
Shaykh  al-Azhar  Jad  al-Haqq  'Ali  Jad  al-Haqq.  demanded  that  the  Shan'a  be 
enforced  promptly:  "The  People's  Assembly  represents  the  people  and...  the  people 
are  eager  to  see  the  Holy  Law  applied",  he  stated;  "the  country  is  perfectly  prepared 
for  the  application  of  the  Shari'a  ...without  delay.*^'  Other  senior  'ulama  echoed  the 
demands,  saying  that  "the  implementation  of  the  Law  of  God  would  serve  the  general 
interest  of  Islamic  Egypt  and  the  entire  Muslim  community  Coming  from  ofQcial 
religious  functionaries,  such  a  demand  was  embarrassing  to  the  regime.  Likewise 
confusing  was  a  series  of  court  decisions  favoring  the  new  religiosity,  among  them  a 
ruling  by  a  low  court  that  a  new  edition  of  the  classic  Thousand  and  One  Nights  be 
seized,  because  the  book  contained  lewd  and  sexually  explicit  language;  and  a 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Constitutional  Court  annulling  a  1979  amendment  to  the 
Personal  Status  Law.  which  improved  the  status  of  women  m  some  respects,  the 
reversal  thus  shifting  to  the  original  and  more  conservative  version  of  that  law.-'^  In 
the  same  vein,  a  Cairo  Court  of  Appeal  found  it  expedient  to  "draw  the  President's 
attention  to  the  suffering  of  judges,  due  to  their  being  forced  not  to  try  according  to 
[the  Law]  which  God  brought  down  from  heaven;  the  court  therefore  calls  upon  the 
President  to  save  them  from  this  suffering  by  implementing  the  Islamic  SharVa^.^ 
The  freedom  of  expression  and  the  independence  of  the  judicial  system  thus  lent 
fundamentalist  Islam  formal  legitimacy  to  an  extent  greater  than  that  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  Government.  The  regime  found  itself  in  a  serious  dilemma. 

Increasingly  upset  by  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Government  decided  to  turn  to 
stronger  measures  in  confronting  the  radicals.  A  convenient  opportunity  for  a 
demonstration  of  governmental  resolve  came  on  4  May  1985  when  the  People's 
Assembly  moved  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  the  Shari'a.  Resorting  to 
procedural  technicalities.  Assembly  Speaker  Rifat  al-Mahjub  cut  short  the  debate, 
apparently  without  allowing  time  to  some  of  those  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  Shari'a.  A 
group  of  opposition  members  left  the  session  in  protest,  whereupon  the  Assembly 
voted  for  a  "gradual  and  scientific'*  revision  of  laws  which  contradicted  the  Short  a, 
rather  than  imposing  the  Holy  Law  unconditionally.^ 

Fundamentalist  reaction  to  the  decision,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken, 
was  one  of  utmost  rage.  The  Government,  and  especially  Assembly  Speaker  Mahjub, 
were  bitterly  denounced  for  "disregarding  the  true  wishes** of  **the great  majority  of 
the  Egyptian  people*".  On  24  May  Shaykh  Uafiz  Salama,  preaching  at  al-Nur 
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mosque,  offered  the  Oovenunent  '*a  last  diaiioe**to  implement  the  Sharfa  by  14  June; 
if  it  failed  to  do  so,  Salama  warned,  he  would  on  that  day  lead  a  massive  "green 
march**  (green  being  the  traditional  color  of  Islam)  from  al-Nur  mosque  to  the 
presidential  fUruha)  palace,  in  which  fifty  thousand  people  praying  with  Qur'ans  in 
their  hands  would  demonstrate  their  desire  to  see  the  Holy  l,aw  enforced.  The 
Government  responded  by  invoking  the  emergency  laws  which  banned  marches,  in 
effect  since  Sadat's  assassination,  and  by  threatening  to  use  force  against 
unauthorized  street  demonstrations.  Saiama,  in  turn,  appealed  to  an  administrative 
court,  asking  it  to  invalidate  the  banning  order.  When  the  court  deferred  its  decision 
until  IS  June,  the  day  after  that  scheduled  for  the  event,  Salama  announced  that  the 
march  would  take  place  despite  the  ban.  But  on  14  June,  when  thousands  of  people 
gathered  at  the  mosque  to  pray  (between  4,00(^7,(XX)  according  to  different 
accounts),  they  found  themaelveB  surrounded  by  large  units  of  riot  police  (reportedly 
1,000-2,500  men)  armed  with  batons,  shields  and  tear  gas.  The  Fundamentalists 
backed  down:  Shaykh  Salama  decided  to  postpone  the  march  "until  after  the  court 
ruled  in  [their]  favor;  then  the  march  [would]  be  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other".  The  court,  however,  turned  down  Salama's  request  the  next  day.'*'' 

The  Government's  display  of  firmness  on  14  June  evidenced  its  decision  to  adopt  a 
stiffer  line  in  confronting  Islamic  extremism.  In  a  speech  on  25  June  President 
Mubarak  warned  those  "who  might  believe  that...  national  will  can  be  deceived  by 
slogans  filled  with  every  evil**: 

There  is  no  room  in  our  society  for  those  who  try  to  destroy  our  life.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Government  is  aware  of  what  is  taking  place,  overtly  and  covertly 
...1  declare  that  any  act  which  wreaks  havoc  with  stability  is  an  illegitimate 
challenge  to  the  national  will.  Those  among  us  who  believe  they  are  above  the 
Law  are  fooling  themselves.  Those  among  us  who  want  to  shake  our  confidence 
should  know  that  the  Law  will  never  permit  this.  From  this  democratic  forum  I 
warn  and  I  warn  and  I  warn...  that  we  [shall]  never  be  lenient  in  firmly 
confronting  any  trend  which,  through  ignorance  or  delusion,  believes  it  can 
forcibly  impose  its  ideas,  whims,  or  schemes  on  our  people.^^ 

On  1  July  the  P^ple^t  Assembly  passed  a  liberal  law  guaranteeing  women  basic 
marriage  and  divorce  rights;*'  it  was  basically  the  same  law  which  two  months  earlier 
had  been  ruled  by  a  court  as  unconstitutional  on  procedural  grounds.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Ministry  of  Religious  Endowments  (Waqfs)  moved  to  take  control  of  al-Nur 
mosque,  dismissing  Salama  from  his  post  as  Imam  and  naming  another  preacher 
instead.*^  When  supporters  of  Salama  defied  the  Government  by  preventing  its 
appointed  Imam  from  delivering  his  sermon,  the  police  sealed  off  the  mosque.*"  Later 
that  month,  they  used  force  to  drive  away  a  group  of  Fundamentalists  who  tried  to 
pray  in  a  nearby  vacant  lot.'''  Finally,  on  14  July,  Salama  himself  was  arrested,  along 
with  'Umar  Abd  al-Rahman  and  some  forty  other  religious  activists  from  Cairo, 
Alexandria  and  Fayyum;  they  were  accused  of  sowing  "sedition"." 

The  new  stiff  policy  which  the  regime  substituted  for  its  previous  hesitation 
induced  leading  *ukuna  to  change  their  position  and  back  the  Govemment*k  anti- 
fundamentalist  line.  *niie  Sharfa  is  not  unplemented  through  car  stickers,  nor  is 
Islam  served  by  demonstrations  and  matches**,  Shaykh  al-Azhar  now  stated,  and 
added:  *nie  Peoplels  Assembly  has  begun  to  amend  existing  laws  and  adapt  them  to 
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the  Sharfa,  Much  time,  money  and  work  are  being  invested  in  this  ...Serious  work  is 
being  done  and  the  results  are  satisfactory...  And,  if  the  legislative  procedure  is 
delayed,  the  way  to  improve  it  is  not  through  shameful  methods  which  damage  the 
coontryli  leputation,  security  and  stability.*^  Other  'uUmia  also  joined  the  offensive 
against  Salama  and  his  supporters,  vindicating  once  again  the  gradual  and  patient 
approach  to  application  of  the  Holy  Law.^ 

In  this  changing  climate,  secular  intellectuals,  among  them  Tawfiq  al-Hakim, 
Yusuf  Idris  and  Zaki  Najib  Mahmud,  lent  their  voices  to  the  struggle  against  religious 
fanaticism.  Islamic  Fundamentalism,  they  argued,  offered  rigid  rules  for  daily 
behavior,  but  hardly  any  vision  for  the  future.  Ibrahim  Sa'ada,  editor  of  Akhbar 
al-  Yaw  m,  denounced  "those  who  think  they  are  more  Islamic  than  all  other  Muslims, 
and  more  eager  to  implement  the  Shari'a  than  all  the  ulama,  all  the  scholars  and  all 
the  jurists": 

They  imagine  that  they  have  a  divine  authority  to  fight  everyone  who  opposes 
them,  be  brutal  to  everyone  who  disagrees  with  them,  brand  as  infidels 
everyone  who  tries  to  guide  them  and  attack  everyone  who  proves  them 
wrong... 

The  Egyptian  extremists  will  never  rest  unless  they  achieve  their  objective, 
manage  to  destroy  their  society,  and  subject  aU  the  people  to  thdr  terrorism 
...All  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Islam.'' 

By  mid-summer  another  round  in  the  confrontation  between  the  Government  and 
its  secular  supporters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Islamic  radicals,  on  the  other,  seemed  to 
have  ended.  The  regime  appeared  to  have  won  an  easy  victory:  having  resorted  to 
certain,  rather  limited,  strict  measures,  it  succeeded  in  dampening  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  to  impose  the  Shari'a  on  Egypt.  It  was  dear,  however,  that  the  conflict  was 
by  no  means  resolv^.  Salama,  who  aifter  a  five-week  detention  was  released  on  19 
August,'*  immediately  declared  his  intention  to  organize  the  **green  mardi**  in 
defiance  of  Government  objections,  to  conduct  rallies  in  "every  province  in  Egypt**, 
and  to  persist  with  the  campaign  **through  legal  means"  until  the  Shari'a  was 
enforced. Far  from  ready  to  give  up.  the  fundamentalist  movement  turned  to 
organizing  its  ranks  and  gathering  force  for  future  encounters  with  the  regime. 

No  clear  lesson  could  be  drawn  from  the  events  of  1984-85,  regarding  the  strength 
and  breadth  of  Islamic  Fundamentalism  in  Egypt.  The  radicals  were  easily  beaten 
when  the  Government  moved  to  confront  them  with  force,  but  this  scarcely  implied 
that  fundamentalist  sentiments  were  weak.  The  socio-econonuc  nd  spiritual  malaise 
continued,  giving  ground  to  a  struggle  between  two  versions  of  Islam:  the  moderate 
faction,  vindicating  a  gradual  implementation  of  Islamic  principles  alongside  — 
rather  than  insead  of  —  modem  liberal  values,  to  which  the  - Government  was 
prepared  to  accommodate  itself;  and  the  impatient,  militant  faction,  seeking  to 
change  reality  through  an  Islamic  revolution. 

The  lull  in  radical  Islamic  activity  following  the  clash  with  the  regime  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  mihtani  v\ing  was  a  limited  phenomenon.  Many  of  the  writers  who 
addressed  themselves  to  the  question  after  the  Government  look  measures  against  the 
radicals,  confirmed  that  impression  and  emphasized  that  "the  Egyptian  people  reject 
religious  fanaticism  despite  their  adherence  to  religious  values".^'^  For  the  time  bemg, 
then,  a  moderate  religious  conservatism,  for  which  both  the  majority  of  the  people 
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and  the  Government  opted,  proved  an  effective  response  to  the  revolutionary  Islamic 
wing.  Yet  fdegating  raidiadisiii  to  the  peripheries  of  tbe  Egyptian  life  depended,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  whether  there  was  a  ready  alternative  vision,  one  that  would  otttr  real 
opportunity  for  relief  from  the  country'Si  ills. 

STUDENT  UNR£ST 

Another  location  of  socio-political  tension  and  agitation  in  1984-85  was  the 
universities.  After  a  relatively  long  period  of  calm,  the  student  sector  became 
turbulent  in  late  1983  and  remained  so  throughout  1984,  erupting  frequently  in 
demonstrations  to  protest  its  grievances  (for  details  see  MFCS  1983-84,  pp  366-67). 
In  1985  this  kind  of  activity  was  considerably  intensified:  student  strikes,  vociferous 
street  demonstrations  and  even  violent  outbursts  oecurred  with  growing  frequency  — 
often  several  times  within  a  single  month  —  on  campuses  thiougliout  the  country. 
Many  of  them  involved  clashes  with  security  forces  and  the  police. 

There  were  hasically  three  types  of  issues  which  provoked  unrest  at  the  universities. 
Most  important  of  these  seemed  to  he  the  control  imposed  on  student  activities  hy  the 
State,  which  limited  their  freedom.  The  students  were  frustrated  by  the  continued 
presence  of  special  **campus  guards"  and  of  university-appointed  ^^supervisors",  who 
often  interfered  with  social  and  cultural  affairs.  The  authorities,  students 
complained,  were  harassing  them  on  campus,  interrupting  their  rallies,  removing 
announcements  from  their  bulletin  boards  and  meddling  with  their  union  elections  by 
arbitrarily  changing  the  lists  of  candidates. The  students  were  especially  critical  of 
Government  regulations  created  in  1979,  which  provided  not  only  for  the 
establishment  of  supervisory  administration  at  the  universities  but  also  for  the 
dissohition  of  the  National  Student  Union  (see  MECS  1979-80,  pp  333-34).  On  26 
February  1985,  heads  of  student  unions  convened  in  Cairo  and,  ignoring  these 
regulatioas,  elected  a  National  Council.^  A  month  later,  at  aconferenoe  in  Cairo,  the 
Council  dedaied  the  1979  regulations  *^ull  and  void**.*'  However,  the  student  body 
on  various  campuses  did  not  seem  to  take  the  declaration  seriously  and  continued  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  the  regulations.'^ 

A  second  set  of  grievances  which  fomented  turbulence  was  the  harsh  material 
conditions  at  the  universities.  On  many  campuses  lectures  were  given  in  overcrowded 
classrooms,  laboratories  were  inadequately  equipped,  and  hbraries  were  loo  poor  to 
serve  students' needs.  Students  complained  of  these  conditions,  of  high  tuition  costs, 
of  the  rising  price  of  textbooks,  of  deteriorating  student  services  on  campus  and  of 
tight  examination  schedules  set  without  regard  for  these  difficulties  —  a  policy,  the 
students  claimed,  which  resulted  in  excessive  failures.^ 

Finally,  students  demonstrated  over  ideological  and  political  issues.  The 
fundamentalist  call  for  the  implementation  of  the  Sharfa  was  propagated  on  the 
campuses,  where  representatives  of  the  Islamic  groups  won  a  majority  in  student 
union  elections,  both  in  December  1984  and  November  1985;  this  happened  at  most 
of  the  important  universities,  including  those  of  Cairo,  'Ayn  Shams,  Alexandria, 
Mansura  and  Asyut.^^  The  students  also  demanded  the  introduction  of  obligatory 
"lslamic"dress  for  both  male  and  female  students,  as  well  as  separation  of  the  se.xes  in 
classrooms.''-^  Political  issues  such  as  the  Palestinian  question,  Egypt's  relations  with 
Israel  and  its  close  friendship  with  the  US  were  likewise  raised  in  mass  student 
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gatherings.  Such  matters  sparked  some  of  the  largest  and  most  violent  eruptions  at 
the  universities  during  the  last  quarter  of  19SS  (see  helow). 

The  tense  atmosphere  on  the  campuses  throughout  the  year  was  further  aggravated 
by  highly  visible  and  large  security  and  police  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  universities. 
Always  alert,  these  forces  moved  to  intervene  whenever  a  student  demonstration  was 
about  to  spill  beyond  the  campus.  This,  in  turn,  often  prompted  angry  student 
reaction,  and  violent  clashes  ensued.  One  such  incident  occurred  on  21  November 
1984.  when  a  student  at  al- A/har  University  was  hit  and  killed  by  a  police  car  as  he  was 
crossing  the  street  to  his  college.  Thousands  of  upset  students  took  to  the  streets 
expressing  their  resentment  about  the  accident  and  seizing  the  opportunity  to  protest 
a  variety  of  other  grievances.  The  demonstrations  continued  for  several  days,  eliciting 
shows  of  solidarity  by  students  at  universities  in  Cairo  and  elsewhere.  Hundreds  of 
riot  policemen  clashed  with  the  students,  beating  many  and  arresting  scores.  Al-Azhar 
University  was  closed  down,  to  be  reopened  two  weeks  later.^  Most  components  of 
the  event  —  outbursts  of  student  rage,  the  content  of  their  demands,  expressions  of 
solidarity  by  peers  on  other  campuses,  stiff  police  reaction  —  were  typical  of  the 
frequent  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  year. 

Fvidently.  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  loosen  its  tight  control  over  the 
restless  universities.  Notwithstanding  students'  vociferous  demands,  the  1979 
regulations  were  not  abolished;  the  president  of  Zaqazik  University,  voicing  the  view 
of  the  regime,  termed  the  demand  for  their  abohiion  "unrealistic".^'  If  anything, 
student  agitation  gave  the  Government  good  reason  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
students*  activities,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in 
repeated  student  complaints  about  university  authorities*tampering  with  their  union 
elections,  especially  the  complaint  that  names  of  ''potential  trouble-makers**  were 
removed  from  lists  of  candidates.  The  universities  were  seen  as  foci  of  periodical 
turbulence  which,  unless  contained,  could  lead  to  instability  in  Egypt.  For  that 
reason,  the  broadcasting  media  and  the  semi-official  Press  played  down  the  events  on 
the  campuses  and  reported  them  laconically  —  unlike  the  opposition  Press  and 
foreign  media,  which  provided  much  fuller  accounts  and  commentary. 

A  series  of  violent  demonstrations  which  broke  out  towards  the  end  of  1985  offered 
yet  another  proof,  if  one  was  still  needed,  that  the  Government's  cautious  and  firm 
approach  to  this  sector  was  sound.  At  the  background  of  the  outbreaks  were  political 
issues.  On  S  October  students  at  Cairo  University  held  a  spontaneous  demonstration 
to  protest  an  Israeli  air  attack  on  a  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  base  in 
Tunisia  (see  chapter  on  armed  operations).  They  called  upon  the  Govenunent  to 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  unmediately.  When  they  tried  to  march  from 
the  campus  towards  the  nearby  Israeli  embassy,  large  police  forces  intervened  and 
prevented  them  from  doing  so.^^  Two  days  later,  following  the  Achille  Lauro  affair 
and  the  interception  of  an  Fgyptian  aircraft  by  American  planes  (see  below), 
thousands  of  angry  students  in  C  airo  and  'Ayn  Shams  universities  went  out  to 
demonstrate.  Chanting  strongly  worded  anti-American  and  anti-Israeli  slogans,  they 
burnt  the  flags  of  both  countries  and  demanded  that  the  Government  take  firm  steps 
against  them.  There  was  an  additional  motif  in  the  students'  protest:  they  called 
President  Mubarak  a  "coward"  for  not  applying  tough  measures  against  the 
Americans,  and  some  of  them  shouted:  "Mubarak,  the  reviewing  stand  is  waiting  for 
you** — an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  Sadat  (who  was  assassinated  on  the 
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reviewing  stand  while  inspecting  a  military  parade).  The  demonstrations  lasted  for  a 
few  days,  during  which  thousands  of  policemen  confronted  the  students  with  batons 
and  tear  gas.** 

In  December,  another  wave  of  demonstrations  erupted,  when  an  Egyptian  soldier, 
Sulayman  Khatir,  who  shot  and  killed  Israeli  tourists  in  Sinai  (for  details  see  below), 
was  brought  to  trial  in  Cairo.  Students  at  Zaqaziq  University,  which  the  soldier 
attended,  gathered  on  22  December  to  express  their  "support  of  his  patriotic  act**. 
Thousands  of  them  marched  outside  of  the  campus,  chanting  anti-Israeli  and  anti- 
Government  slogans  and  calling  upon  Mubarak  lo  release  the  man.  In  clashes  with 
security  forces,  scores  of  students  were  reported  wounded  and  about  a  hundred  were 
arrested.  Unrest  continued  for  five  days,  during  which  the  university  was  closed 
down.  Less  violent  demonstrations  of  solidarity  with  Khatir  also  took  place  at  other 
univenities  throughout  the  country.^ 

On  28  December  a  military  court  in  Suez  sentenced  the  soldier  to  life  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor.  On  7  January  1986 he  was  found  dead  in  his  prison  cell;  according  to 
ofiGdal  reports,  he  conunitted  suicide.  On  the  next  day  about  a  thousand  students 
gathered  near  al-Azhar  University  to  conunemorate  his  death  and,  again,  express 
support  for  his  act.  They  shouted,  "There  is  only  one  God  and  Khatir  is  the  friend  of 
God",  but  also,  more  generally,  **l8lamic  republic"."  Such  slogans  epitomized  the 
whole  gamut  of  student  grievances:  disillusion  with  reality,  frustration  over 
governmental  policies,  and  a  quest  for  an  alternative  way  which  would  promise  relief 
from  these  burdens. 

THE  OPPOSITION  PARTIES: 

LULL  AFTER  THE  STORM  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 

"After  the  violent  elections  campaign  and  the  things  that  happened  during  it,  a 
temporary  state  of  relaxation  had  to  occur  so  that  each  party  could  go  back  to 
remedying  its  internal  conditions  and  organizing  its  ranks**.  New  Wafd  leader,  Fu'ad 
Siraj  al-Din,  told  an  interviewer.^  Indeed  the  period  between  the  People'b  Assembly 
elections  in  May  1984  and  the  end  of  1985  was  marked  by  a  relatively  calm  dialogue 
between  the  regime  and  the  political  opposition.  The  parties  continued  to  enjoy 
extensive  freedom  of  expression  and  to  use  it  effectively  in  critici7ing  the 
Government's  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  The  regime  replied  through  the 
broadcasting  media  and  the  "national  Press".  Mubarak  also  conferred  with  party 
leaders  from  lime  to  time,  explaining  his  steps  and  exchanging  views.  Much  of  the 
Opposition's  energy  was  invested  in  reorganizing  its  ranks,  a  process  which  in\  olvcd  a 
certain  movement  of  members  across  party  lines  and  several  attempts  to  establish 
new  parties.73 

One  seemingly  successful  attempt  was  that  of  the  **Misr  Arab  Socialist  Party**, 
professedly  a  successor  of  a  party  by  that  name  which  had  been  formed  by  President 

Sadat  in  1976,  then  fused  into  the  National  Democratic  Party  (NDP)  which  he  set  up 
in  1978(see  MECS, pp  378, 383).  In  1985  spokesmen  for  a  group  identifying 

itself  as  "Misr  Party"  appealed  to  a  Cairo  court  for  official  recognition,  claiming  that 
the  party  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  body  after  the  foundation  of  the  NDP. 
The  appeal  was  accepted  in  May,  whereupon  party  leader,  Jamal  Rabi",  announced 
its  return  to  the  political  arena. ''^ 
Two  of  the  opposition  parties,  the  New  W  aid  and  the  Sociali!>t  Labor  Party  (SLP) 
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were  represented  in  the  People*^  Assembly,  the  former  by  a  large  block  of  fifty-eight 
elected  members,  the  latter  by  four  who  were  appointed  by  the  President  (for  details 
see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  362).  The  two  parties  were  most  active  in  Assembly  debates, 
initiated  legislation  and  contributed  to  the  lively  atmosphere  of  the  discussions.  New 
Wafd  representatives,  notably  Muslim  Brotherhood  members  of  the  party,  were 
particularly  dynamic  in  confronting  the  majority  NDP  block  over  the  main  issue  of 
the  day:  implementation  of  the  Shari'a.  They  passionately  struggled  against  the 
tactics  of  Assembly  Speaker  Rifal  al-Mahjub  to  postpone  debate  on  the  subject  and 
repeatedly  brought  it  up  in  speeches  and  draft  law  proposals.  When  the  Assembly 
eventually  took  up  the  issue  in  May  and  moved  to  vote  on  it  hastily  after  a  cursory 
discussion,  Muslim  Brotherhood  members  left  the  session  in  fury  (see  above).  They 
continued  to  lash  at  Mahjub  and  the  regime  in  following  weeks.  By  and  large,  the  New 
Wafd  was  content  with  its  own  performance  in  the  Assembly:  party  leader  Fu'iBd  Siny 
al-Din  said  it  formed  "a  very  strong  opposition  ...indeed  it  is  a  *vio]ent*  opposition, 
because  of  the  questions,  interrogations,  requests  for  mformation  and  requests  for 
discussion  the  Wafdist  Deputies  submitted.**'^  SLP  leader,  Ibrahim  Shukri,  was  less 
satisfied  with  the  role  his  party  was  allowed  to  play  in  the  Assembly,  since  **the  size  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  People's  Assembly  was  such  that  ...it  had  insuffident 
opportunity  to  discuss  its  own  proposals".'^ 

Outside  the  Assembly,  opposition  parties  continued  their  verbal  assault  on  the 
Government  much  as  they  had  in  previous  years.  They  all  took  part  in  the  heated 
public  debate  over  the  Shari'a,  an  issue  on  which  they  all  differed  considerably.  The 
SLP,  somewhat  surprisingly,  shared  the  fundamentalist  views  of  the  Muslim 
Brothers  within  the  New  Wafd  and  the  People's  {Umma)  Party.  SLP  leader  Shukri 
demanded  that  'ihe  Islamic  Sharif  a  be  immediately  enforced  legaiding  all  spheres  of 
life  in  Egypt**,  and  that  the  ''liquor  industry  and  pubs  be  closed  down,  as  they  are 
unacceptable  in  a  State  about  to  implement  the  Sharfa**.'"  Other  spokesmen  for  the 
party  strongly  condemned  the  regime  for  its  "hateful**  attitude  towards,  and 
treatment  of,  the  Fundamentalists,  in  what  seemed  like  an  (opportunistic?)  attempt  to 
bolster  the  party's  public  image  by  adopting  a  popular  principle,  rather  than  a  display 
of  sincere  ideological  conviction. As  against  this,  the  non-fundamentalist 
components  of  the  New  Wafd,  the  Liberal  Socialist  Party  and  the  leftist  National 
Progressive  Unionist  Grouping  (NPUG)  supported  the  Government's  policy  of 
gradually  adapting  the  existing  law  to  the  Shari'a  —  arguing  that  it  was  "wrong  to  use 
the  slogan  of  applying  the  Islamic  Sharta  as  a  means  of  outbidding**,^  or  else  they 
rejected  the  **Islamicization**  of  Egyptian  law  altogether  —  a  process  which,  they 
argued,  meant  that  the  country  would  be  **evading  definition  of  its  real  probtons*^ 
and  leave  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  "Muslim  *ulama  who  deny  man*s  landing  on  the 
moon  and  the  roundness  of  the  earth**.^' 

Opposition  leaders  readily  acknowledged  the  "improvement  in  the  level  of 
dcmocracy"and  the  "full  freedom  of  expression"  under  Mubarak.^- These,  however, 
were  still  viewed  as  insufficient,  and  there  was  constant  demand  for  "total  democracy 
which  [was]  not  marred  by  any  blemishes".*'^  The  Opposition  condemned  the 
emergency  law,  which  put  the  smaller  parties  at  a  disadvantage  (for  details  see  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  356-58);  and  even  the  "undemocratic  procedure"  in  which  the  President 
himself  was  elected.**  The  NPUG,  in  particular,  repeatedly  complained  of  violent 
harassment  of  opposition  journalists  and  politicians.*'  Some  critics  were  yet  more 
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blatant:  an  article  in  al-  Wafd  described  Egypt  as  a  ''police  state**,  in  which  **the  regime 
understands  'security*  to  mean  security  of  the  rulers,  not  of  society"'  and  where 
democracy  was  no  more  than  "a  gift  from  the  ruler,  who  [might]  take  it  back 
whenever  he  so  wished". Ahmad  al-Sabbahi,  leader  of  the  People's  ( Umma)  Party, 
charged  that  "in  Fgypt  now  there  is  liberty,  that  is.  freedom  to  shout.  People  talk,  but 
with  no  impact  on  the  Government,  which  docs  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
opposition  Press.  Democracy  is  only  formal,  and  elections  and  referendums  are  but 
one  big  lie."*' 

In  times  of  mounting  socio-economic  difficulties,  finding  lauli  with  the  regime's 
poor  performance  in  these  spheres  remained  an  easy  task  for  the  Opposition.  The 
Government  was  accused  of  an  economic  policy  which  ''benefited  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor**,  and  of  being  unable  to  handle  the  economy  properly.  The 
rulers  blamed  their  failures  on  population  growth,  increasing  consumption  and 
declining  productivity.**  Notwithstanding  figures  on  the  achievements  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan,  with  which  the  Government  tried  to  impress  the  public,  very  little  in  fact 
was  accomplished:  in  the  Plan's  first  three  years,  only  the  Ministry  of  Housing  had 
completed  all  its  designated  assignments;  other  ministries  and  authorities  had 
attained  only  half  or  less  of  their  planned  objectives.'**'  Consequently,  "in  the  main 
problems  with  which  the  public  had  to  contend...  housing,  high  prices,  bad  services 
and  deteriorating  education  and  health      no  real  improvement  is  evident."*' 

Regarding  Egypt's  foreign  relations,  the  Opposition  likewise  adhered  to  its 
traditional  lines,  taking  the  Government  to  task  for  its  peace  with  Israel  and  **special 
ties**  with  the  US.  Since,  in  1984-85,  relations  between  C^ro  and  the  two  countries 
continued  to  deteriorate,  and  since  the  Government  itself  openly  expressed 
discontent  with  their  policies  towards  Egypt  (see  below),  much  of  the  opposition  fire 
was  directed  at  Jerusalem  and  Washington;  indirect^  it  implied  criticism  of  the 
regime's  not  reacting  more  firmly  to  Israeli  and  American  "provocations".  The 
opposition  Press  articulated  the  continued  public  disenchantment  with  the  US, 
which,  it  argued,  was  insensitive  to  Egyptian  national  feelings  and  whose  aid  was  too 
limited  to  alter  Egyptian  socio-economic  realities.  Opposition  parly  leaders 
repeatedly  called  upon  the  President  to  end  the  country's  "dependence"  on  the  US: 
"All  that  Washington  seeks,"  an  SEP  spokesman  asserted,  "is  to  destroy  the  Egyptian 
economy  so  that  it  can  tighten  its  grip  on  Egypt";  consequently,  Egypt  had  become 
"'unequivocally  an  American  satelUte**.^  Mubarak's  angry  attack  on  the  US 
following  the  AchUle  Lauro  affair  in  October  1985  (see  below)  inspired  the  NDP 
paper  May  to  lash  back  at  the  Opposition  and  to  quote  the  President^  reaction  as 
evidence  that  Egypt  was  not  dependent  on  the  US.''  Some  opposition  leaders, 
however,  felt  that  Mubatak  should  have  gone  further,  i.e.,  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Washington  or  at  least  "put  an  end  to  the*special  relations'"  with  the 
jjg  92  "jhe  Egyptians  are  willing  to  live  poor  but  free"  an  article  in  al-  W^a/c/ stated; 
"the  Egyptian  is  ready  to  abandon  Iriendship  with  the  (IS  and  live  on  bread,  onions 
and  olives  ...  We  want  to  get  rid  of  all  forms  of  foreign  domination  [and]  slap  in  the 
face  whoever  tries  to  insult  our  dignity.'''"  SI  P  leader  Ibrahim  Shukri  called  for  "a 
war  on  all  US  interests  on  the  Arab  homeland  and  not  just  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
people  in  particular  are  requested  to  take  an  effective  step  against  the  US  by  refusing 
to  buy  American  conunodities  or  products.  They  should  say  *no*  to  the  US 
everywhere."'* 
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Likewise,  the  Oppoddon  continued  to  call  upon  the  regime  to  cut  off  ties  with 
Israel.  **Egypt  should  have  no  relations  whatsoever  with  Israel**,  said  Mumtaz  Nassar, 
Opposition  Speaker  at  the  People's  Assembly;  "Egypt  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
returning  of  its  Ambassador  from  Israel,  but  should  also  drive  the  Israeli 
Ambassador  out  of  Cairo.  Only  thus  would  it  be  able  to  clear  the  atmosphere  in  the 
Arab  world. "^^  The  oppt)sition  Press  used  harsh  language  in  condemning  Israeli 
"obstructionism"  regarding  settlement  of  the  Taba  issue,  much  as  it  had  following 
incidents  of  Israeli-Palestinian  confrontation. 

A  grave  incident  which  kindled  much  tension  in  Egyptian-Israeli  relations 
oocuned  on  4  October  1985,  when  Israeli  tourists  in  Sinai  were  attacked  by  an 
Egyptian  soldier,  Sulayman  Khatir,  and  seven  of  them  were  killed.  Unaware  <i  the 
precise  details,  and  convinced  that  the  man  used  his  weapon  in  reaction  to  Israeli 
provocation,  the  Opposition  hastened  to  make  of  him  a  national  hero.  In  his  act,  it 
was  argued,  Khatir  represented  the  authentic  anti-Israeli  sentiment  prevalent  among 
the  great  m^ority  of  Egyptians;  as  he  shot,  "he  stood,  at  that  moment,  for  the 
conscience  of  the  nation;  every  [Egyptian]  individual  wished  he  were  Sulayman 
Khatir",  an  article  in  al-  IVaJJ  stated. The  Opposition  was  outraged  by  the  Israeli 
demand  that  the  man  be  tried  "for  his  crime",  still  more  by  the  Government's 
readiness  to  comply  with  it.  "How  dare  Israel  make  such  a  request?"  an  article  in  the 
SLP  organ,  al-Ska  h,  asked.  "Have  the  Israelis  done  anything  to  the  arrogant  General 
known  as  Ariel  Sharon  after  he  was  found  guilty  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  affair?*"^^ 
(This  was  an  allusion  to  Sharon^  role  as  Isra^  Defense  Minister  at  the  time  of  the 
refugee  camps  massacre  in  Lebanon,  in  September  1982;  see  MECS  1981-82.  pp 
647-49.)  The  regime  was  condemned  for  its  *^Rrillful**  cooperation  with  Israel  and 
**excessively  speedy"  handling  of  legal  procedure  against  the  soldier.  **If  Khatur  is 
punished",  Ibrahim  Shukri  warned,  "that  w  ould  sow  fear  among  our  youth  who  are 
defending  the  borders". "^"^  Shukri  and  other  leading  SLP  figures  joined  student  and 
fundamentalist  leaders  in  demonstrations  of  solidarity  with  Khatir  and  of  strong 
discontent  with  the  Government's  attitude.''*  Following  the  court's  decision  in 
December  to  punish  Khatir  with  life  imprisonment,  opposition  leaders  called  upon 
Mubarak  to  alleviate  the  punishment,  "out  of  consideration  for  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  Egyptian  people'*.'** 

By  and  large,  the  period  under  review  was  one  of  orderly  yet  vivid  activity  in  the 
multi-party  arena.  The  system  seemed  to  function  successfully,  offering  a  **safety 
valve**  for  releasing  some  of  the  pressure  caused  by  distress,  at  least  among  the 
socio-political  and  uitellectual  elite.  President  Mubarak  was  rather  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  system,  and  often  expressed  his  pride  in  the  'liigh  level  of  Egyptian 
democracy":  "the  democratic  experience  is  excellent.  We  are  much  better  off  now 
than  we  were  in  the  past,  and  we  will  be  in  a  still  better  condition",'"'  he  promised, 
pledging:  "there  would  be  no  reneging  on  democracy  at  my  hands  or  while  1  am  in 
charge."'"'  Yet  Mubarak  was  aware  of  the  "negative  aspects  and  shortcomings"  of 
Egypt's  democratic  experiment,  among  them  "the  tendency  of  some  people  to  put 
their  own  whims  and  personal  interests  above  everything  else,  including  the  high 
national  mterests**.'^  His  lesson  from  this  was  that,  for  the  time  being,  Egypt  would 
do  best  with  less  than  full  democracy.  Asked  about  workers  not  having  the  freedom  to 
strike,  he  replied: 
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The  question  is,  have  we  reached  the  stage  where  the  State  has  become  capable 
of  bearing  the  consequences  of  these  strikes  and  their  ill  effects?  We  are  a 
developing  country  with  limited  resources  at  the  present.  We  suffer  from 

economic  crises  which  we  are  trying  to  surmount...  For  the  time  being,  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  have  a  climate  of  democracy  with  all  the  freedom  of 
expression  that  it  provides  ...We  have  accepted  the  climate  of  democracy  and 
freedom  and  we  must  accept  its  different  ideas,  but  not  everything  can  be  put 
into  practice.'** 

F0R£1GN  AFFAIRS 

EGYPT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

''It  is  inappropriate  to  say  that  our  relations  with  the  US  are  'special*  while  our 
relations  with  other  states  are  *non-special^  rather,  in  fact,  relations  between  the  US 
and  Egypt  are  [best  described  as]  'important'. That  definition  by  Egypt's  new 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  'Abd  al-Ra'uf  al-Ridi,  was  apt,  as  it  reflected  the 
on-going  decline  in  Egyptian-US  relations.  Cairo,  which  until  recently  had  prided 
itself  upon  being  America's  chief  ally  in  the  Arab  world,  was  growing  unhappy  with 
US  policies  toward  it  and  tow  ard  the  ME  in  general.  The  main  channel  through  which 
discontent  was  expressed  was  newspapers  —  mostly,  though  not  solely,  those  of  the 
Opposition.  As  a  result  of  a  grave  incident,  toward  the  end  of  1985,  the  popular 
anti-American  sentiments  reflected  by  the  Press  peaked  and  the  Egyptian 
Government  lent  its  voice  to  the  condemnation  of  the  US. 

Such  sentiments  notwithstanding,  in  a  period  of  mounting  economic  difficulties 
within  Egypt,  Washington^  position  as  a  chief  source  of  financial  aid  secured  its 
special  status  in  Egypt*s  system  of  foreign  relations.  The  US  provided  Egypt  with  $1 
bn  in  economic  aid  and  c  $1.2  bn  in  military  aid  in  1983,'^  which  altogether 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  about  25  per  cent  of  the  countryls  income  in  foreign 
currency.  By  mid- 1985,  as  Egypt's  financial  situation  seemed  to  approach  a  serious 
crisis,  it  turned  to  Washington  for  emergency  aid  and  was  granted  an  additional 
$500m  for  1985-86.  "Economic  assistance  of  such  dimensions  evidences  the 
importance  the  US  attributes  to  Egypt  as  a  stable,  peace-seeking  power  in  the  region, 
as  well  as  the  US  faith  in  the  Egyptian  economy",  Egypt's  Ambassador  to 
Washington  said.><^ 

Another  indicator  of  the  basically  sound  relations  between  the  two  countiies  was 
their  military  cooperation,  which  flourished  during  the  period  under  review.  Joint 
Egyptian-Aroerican  naval  and  aerial  maneuvers  took  place  in  the  Mediterranean  m 
November  1984 In  August  1985  large  scale  military  exercises  were  held  in  the 
eastern  desert,  close  to  the  border  with  Libya,  involving  some  9,000  American  troops 
alongside  large  Egyptian  units.  Code-named  "Bright  Star",  this  exercise  was  the  third 
of  such  joint  maneuvers,  the  first  two  havingtaken  place  in  I980(see  MECS  1980-81, 
p 442) and  1 98 1  (see  .V/£CS  198 1-82.  p 465). '"''The  common  strategic  interests  which 
gave  rise  to  this  cooperation  brought  US  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  to 
Cairo,  in  October  1984.  His  Egyptian  counterpart,  'Abd  al-Haiim  Abu  Ghazala, 
returned  the  visit  in  February  1985."* 

Alongside  fhdr  dialogue  on  bilateral  relations,  Cairo  continued  to  regard 
Washington  as  an  indispensable  mediator  in  the  ME  political  process.  In  198445 
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Mubarak  invested  much  effort  in  this  matter  (see  below),  which  entailed  intensive 
Egyptian-American  diplomatic  contacts,  including  numerous  visits  of  American 
envoys  to  Cairo  and  of  Egyptian  officials  to  Washington.  Egypt's  Foreign  Minister, 
'Ismat  'Abd  al-Majid,  visited  the  US  in  February  1985;  US  Secretary  ofState,  Cieorge 
Shullz,  reciprocated  by  a  visit  to  Cairo  in  May,  and  Eg\  ptian  Prime  Minister  'All 
again  travelled  to  Wasiiington  in  July.'"  President  Mubarak  himself  visited  the  US 
twice,  in  March  and  September  1985.  While  one  purpose  of  these  trips  was  to  obtain 
more  aid  for  Egypt,  their  chief  objective  was  to  enlist  US  support  for  Mubarak's  ME 
initiative.  In  both  his  visits  Mubarak  tried  to  persuade  the  US  Administration  to  play 
a  more  active  mediatory  role  in  the  ME  political  process.  He  urged  American  officials 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Jordanian-PLO  cooperation  agreement  of  February  1985 
(see  chapter  on  the  FLO),  to  stop  demanding  the  PLO%  recognition  of  brael  as  a 
precondition  to  American-Palestinian  dialogue  and  to  agree  to  meet  with  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  which  would  include  FLO  representatives.  That, 
Mubarak  insisted,  was  the  only  practical  way  to  revivify  the  stalled  peace  process  in 
the  region.  "We  must  be  realistic",  he  stated.  **Dialogue  is  the  only  means  of  paving 
the  way  for  the  next  step.""- 

Washington  was  unenthusiastic  about  Mubarak's  attempts  to  win  its  support  for 
his  plan.  American  officials,  while  praising  the  Egyptian  President  for  his  initiative, 
were  not  prepared  to  confer  with  PLO  delegates  until  the  Oiganization  openly 
accepted  UN  Security  Coundl  Resolutions  242  and  338  and  acknowledged  Inrael^ 
right  to  exist.  They  saw  little  advantage  m  the  indirect  Arab-Israeli  talks  proposed  by 
Mubarak  and  insisted,  instead,  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  direct  negotiations.  This 
lukewarm  reaction  disappointed  Mubarak,  who  criticized  the  American  attitude  as 
**quasi-defeatist",  fit  for  a  "power  satisfied  with  playiiiga  secondary  role  in  the  ME**. 
Sitting  idle  would  do  the  Americans  no  good,  he  warned;  "those  in  America  who 
thinkthatthetrcmendous  tensions  and  escalation  in  the  M£  would  not  reach  [there] 
are  deluding  themselves.""' 

The  Egyptian- American  dialogue  over  regional  issues  did  not  revive  the  stalemated 
peace  process  and  thus  did  not  much  improve  the  two  countries'  relations.  In 
addition,  the  American  inability  —  or  unwillingness,  as  many  in  Egypt  viewed  it — to 
substantially  increase  its  economic  and  military  aid  were  bound  to  erode  the  US 
image  and  standing  in  Egypt.  Nor  was  the  continued  Egyptian  animosity  to  Israel, 
America^  chief  prot6g6,  conducive  to  a  better  atmosphere.  Voices  were  heard  in 
Egypt  suggesting  that  it  was  '*a  bad  deaP  for  the  country  to  be  dependent  on  a  power 
insensitive  to  Egyptian  and  Arab  feelings  in  return  for  insufficient  aid.  Mustafa 
Amin,  a  leading  columnist,  argued:  "All  our  troubles  and  problems  result  from  the 
US  blind  support  of  Israel.  Without  that  support  ...we  would  not  have  spent  a  penny 
on  arms  and  could  invest  all  [our  resources]  in  construction  and  development." 
Hence,  when  t  gypi  was  asking  for  more  American  aid,  it  was  "not  begging,  but  rather 
demandmg  what  it  rightfully  deserved"."* 

If  the  formula  of  dependence  on  America  while  disliking  its  policies  pitted  the 
Government  against  a  broad  array  of  critics,  an  incident  late  in  1985  put  them  all,  if 
for  a  brief  moment,  on  one  side.  On  7  October  an  Italian  cruiser,  Achilk  Lauro,  was 
hyacked  by  four  PLO  members  while  leaving  Egyptian  territorial  waters.  One 
passenger,  an  American  citizen,  was  killed  during  the  incident  Egyptian  officials 
negotiated  with  the  hijackers  and  persuaded  them  to  release  the  ship  and  come  to 
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Cairo.  On  1 1  October,  when  the  hijackers  left  Cairo  on  board  an  Egyptian  plane  en 
route  to  Tunisia,  the  plane  was  intercepted  by  American  filters  and  forced  to  land  in 
Sicily,  where  the  hijackers  were  handed  over  to  Italian  authorities  (for  more  details 

see  chapter  on  armed  operations). 

The  Egyptian  reaction  to  the  interception  was  rage.  Mubarak  was  **shocked'*aml 
"deeply  grieved"  over  "this  act  of  piracy  by  a  friend",  and  he  demanded  an  American 
apology  "to  all  Egyptians"."*  The  Egyptian  Press  was  harsher  in  its  denunciation  of 
"American  terrorism".  "The  US  and  Israel  are  last  of  those  who  can  teach  the  world 
about  moral  and  international  law"  one  paper  stated;  "the  shameful  mark  of 
terrorism  would  remain  on  boih.""^"  Another  columnist  angrily  asked:  "Since  the  US 
has  resorted  to  the  law  ot  the  jungle,  the  use  of  force,  terrorism  and  blackmail  towards 
one  country,  how  can  we  trust  its  word  of  honor?"'  And  a  third:  **The  US  may  think 
that  it  can  appease  us  because  we  need  its  assistance;  but  it  always  forgets  that  it  is  the 
one  to  need  our  friendship.  One  day  the  US  would  look  for  this  friendship,  or  what  we 
term  'relations*,  but  would  find  no  trace  of  it  in  our  souls.**iii  (For  the  Opposition^ 
and  students*  reactions,  see  above.) 

The  incident,  and  President  Reagan*s  statement  that  he  would  "never"  apologize  to 
Egypt,**'  brought  Egyptian-US  relations  to  a  low  ebb  while  pulling  the  Egyptian 
regime  and  Opposition  closer  together.  Still,  Cairo,  could  not  afford  to  see  its 
relations  with  Washington  deteriorate;  even  before  Reagan  refused  to  apologize, 
Mubarak's  chief  aid,  Usama  al-Baz,  was  prepared  to  describe  the  event  as  "a  passing 
summer  cloud  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  could  be  overcome 
with  good  will".  Once  things  settle  down  peacefully,  he  said,  both  shall  be  able  "to 
return  to  the  peace  process,  for  peace  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  bloodshed  and 
terror**.  1^  The  US  was  likewise  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the  crisis.  On  20  October 
President  Reagan  sent  US  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  John  Whitehead,  as  his  envoy 
to  Mubarak  with  a  guarded  expression  of  ''much  regret  that  developments  took  the 
course  th^did**.*'!  The  Egyptian  President  chose  to  interpret  it  as  the  public  apology 
which  be  had  demanded.  An  Egyptian  official  announced  that  the  Government  was 
"dosing  this  chapter**;  and  the  national  Press  amplified  the  US  expressions  of  "deep 
regret"  and  "deepest  respect  for  the  Egyptian  people".'" 

Nevertheless,  some  hard  feelings  remained.  Still  offended,  Cairo  canceled  a  round 
of  Egyptian- American  military  maneuvers  designed  for  December  1985.'-  '  President 
Mubarak  said  in  an  interview  that  reconciliation  with  the  US  would  take  "a  long  time 
...it  [would]  need  efforts  by  both  sides  [and]  ...both  ...must  work  hard  to  overcome 
this  obstacle**. >i« 

EGYPT  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  low  profile  which  mariwd  Egyptian-Soviet  ties  prior  to,  and  immediately  after, 
the  resumption  of  full  diplomatic  representation  between  them,  in  August  1984  (see 
MECS 1983-84,  pp  371-72),  also  characterized  their  relations  in  198S.  While  satisfied 
with  their  improving  relations,  Cairo  miuie  it  a  point  to  develop  them  gradually  and 

cautiously,  both  because  of  its  traumatic  experience  with  prior  Soviet  intervention 
("There  are  no  problems  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the  USSR 
does  not  interfere  m  our  internal  affairs,"  Foreign  Minister  'Abd  al-Majid  said'"), 
and  because  it  did  not  want  these  relations  to  jeopardize  its  more  important 
friendship  with  Washington.  There  were  relatively  few  public  statements  by  either 
Egyptian  or  Soviet  officials  regarding  the  ties  between  the  two  countries.  When 
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offered,  references  wece  laconic  and  they  described  relations  as  ''normal**  and 
''constantly  improving**.  Nor  were  there  important  exchanges  of  high-level  state  visits 
between  Cairo  and  Moscow  in  1984-85. 
Away  from  the  headlines,  however,  Egyptian-Soviet  relations  continued  to  make 

strides.  Cooperation  in  fields  such  as  trade,  tourism,  culture  and  education  was 
negotiated  and  a  series  of  agreements  was  reached.  In  July  1985.  it  was  reported  that  a 
five-year  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  to  go  into  effect  in  1986,  was 
under  preparation.'-^  A  sensitive  issue  was  the  1  gyptian  military  debt  to  the  USSR, 
esiimaicd  at  c  $5.5  bn,  which  Egypt  stopped  repaying  during  Sadat's  Presidency. '2' 
The  two  countries  resumed  negotiation  of  this  matter  in  1985  and  reached  an 
agreement  to  consolidate  the  debt,  which  Egypt  could  choose  to  repay  in  commercial 
goods.^ 

Unlike  Cairo'Si  relations  with  Washington,  those  with  Moscow  were  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  the  bilateral  level  The  Soviet  Union  was  not  involved  in  Egypt*^  efforts 
to  revive  the  ME  peace  process,  nor  did  Cairo  suggest  it.  Moreover,  Moscow  had  its 
reser\'ations  about  the  initiative:  **Methods  of  partial  deals  and  indirect  maneuvers 

would  only  lead  to  temporary  arrangements,  not  to  a  solution  of  stable  peace,"  said 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Cairo,  Alexander  Belogonov.'-**  Egyptian  Prime  Minister 
'Ali's  response  to  the  Soviet  position  was  that  "an  international  conference  to  solve 
the  Palestinian  issue  might  be  held  without  the  Soviet  Union".""  However,  'Ali 
remarked,  "The  fact  that  each  side  has  a  different  position  is  no  obstacle  to  good 
relations.**"' 

RELATIONS  WITH  EUROPE 

Western  Europe  remained  an  important  arenafor  Egyptian  diplomatic  political  and 
economic  activity.  The  chief  partners  were,  as  in  the  ast,  France,  Britain  and  West 
Germany.  Egypt  also  invested  special  efforts  in  enhancing  its  ties  with  Italy,  which  in 
January  1985  became  chairman  of  the  European  Community.  President  Mubarak 
visited  France  three  times,  in  November  1 984,  and  in  March  and  September  1 985.  He 
traveled  to  England  in  March  1985;  to  West  Germany  in  November  1984  and  March 
1985;  to  Italy  in  January  and  March  1985;  and  to  Greece  in  January  1985.  Egyptian 
Ministers  and  senior  Government  functionaries  traveled  frequently  to  European 
capitals.  These  visits  were  redprocated  by  European  Heads  of  State  and  other 
high-level  officials,  among  them  Italy*^  Prime  Minister  Bettmo  Craxi  who  came  to 
Cairo  (in  January);  Italy'k  President  Sandro  Pertini  (in  February);  West  Germany*^ 
President  Richard  von  Weizsacker  (also  in  February);  and  Britain^  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  (in  September).  While  Cairo's  relations  with  these  and  other 
countries  were  mostly  of  bilateral  nature,  Egyptian  leaders  tried  to  enlist  European 
support  for  Mubarak's  ME  peace  initiatives.  In  his  tour  of  Western  Europe  in  March, 
and  in  messages  to  those  countries  which  he  did  not  visit  then,  Mubarak  urged  the 
various  Governments  to  support  the  Palestinian-Jordanian  11  February  1985 
Agreement  so  as  to  "encourage  the  US  to  act  positively  towards  holding  a  dialogue 
with  a  Palestinian-Jordanian  delegation".  According  to  Egyptian  sources  European 
leaders  indicated  "their  unanimous  backing"  of  Mubarak's  proposals.'^ 

Egypt  also  continued  to  foster  its  ties  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Its 
common  interests  with  them  were  mainly  economic  and  commerdak  the  vohime  of 
Egyptian  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  reportedly  doubled  between  1982 and  1984."3  In 
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July  198S  Egypt  and  Bulgaria  implemented  an  earlier  decision  (see  MECS 1983^,  p 
373)  to  renew  their  diplomatic  relations.'^  In  Januaiy  1985  GDR  Foreign  Minister 
Oskar  Fischer  came  to  Cairo,*^  and  in  July  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  *Abd  al-Majid 
visited  Poland  and  Hungary,  the  highest  Egyptian  official  ever  to  visit  these 
countries.'^*  Most  important  for  Egypt  were  still  its  relations  with  Romania.  In 
March,  Prime  Minister  'Ali  went  to  Bucharest  where  he  and  his  Romanian 
counterpart  signed  a  new  Egyptian-Romanian  treaty  of  cooperation  in  a  broad 
variety  of  fields.  President  Mubarak  followed  up  with  a  brief  state  visit  to  that 
country  in  May.'" 

EGYPT  AND  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Still  at  odds  with  most  Arab  governments  and  worried  about  the  influence  of  its 
arch-foe  libya  (see  below),  Cairo  in  1984-85  intensified  its  diplonuuic  efforts  in 
Africa.  Egyptli  senior  standing  and  successful  dealings  there  brought  partial 
compensation  for  setbacks  on  other  foreign  fronts.  Cairo  hosted  seven  African  Heads 
of  State,  including  the  Presidents  of  Congo  (in  November  1984),  Tanzania  (in 
January  1985).  Zambia,  Sierra  Leone  (both  in  February).  Senegal  and  Zaire  (bothin 
March),  as  well  as  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  (in  December  1985).  Numerous  other  senior 
African  officials  visited  Cairo.  In  July  President  Mubarak  attended  a  summit  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  in  Addis  Ababa  the  first  instance  of  an 
Egyptian  presidential  participation  since  1979  —  where  he  met  with  leaders  of  many 
other  states.  Egypt  was  particularly  active  in  debates  and  negotiations  about  the  main 
issues  on  the  African  agenda,  primarily  the  prolonged  famine  on  the  continent,  the 
NamilMan  question  and  the  interracial  struggle  in  South  Africa.  In  May  Ouro 
announced  a  new  program  of  support  to  African  countries,  which  included  sending 
them  200  Egyptian  doctors,  fifty  agriculture  engineers  and  twenty  water  engineers; 
sending  medical  supplies  to  refugee  concentrations  on  the  continent;  granting  400 
imiversity  scholarships  over  the  following  five  years  to  African  students  of  social 
and  economic  development;  and  offering  financial  assistance  to  needy  African 
states.''* 

Ties  with  Asian  countries  were  also  important  to  Egypt.  Japan's  Foreign  Minister 
came  to  Cairo  in  November  1984;  the  Malaysian  Prime  Minister  came  to  Cairo  in 
December;  and  the  Kampucean  Prime  Minister  in  May  1985.  More  important  was  a 
visit  in  June  by  India's  Prime  Minister,  Rajiv  Ghandi.  who  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement.  Ghandi's  visit  was  the  first  by  an  Indian  Prime  Minister  in 
fifteen  years.'^  Finally,  in  November  1985,  Pakistanis  President  Ziya  al-Haqq  came 
to  Cairo  and  discussed  bolstering  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

Unlike  1983-84,  which  was  a  period  of  marked  improvement  in  Egypt*s  inter-Arab 
position  (sec  MECS  1983-84,  pp  374-76),  1985  was  a  year  of  no  major  Egyptian 
achievement  in  this  area.  Other  Arab  states  were  not  induced  by  Jordan's  September 
1984  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cairo  to  do  the  same,  notwithstanding 
Egyptian  anticipation  of  such  a  development.  Cairo's  firm  commitment  to  formal 
peace  with  Israel  remained  an  obstacle  to  its  being  "back  in  the  Arab  camp". 

In  1985  the  Arab  world  still  suffered  from  serious  fragmentation,  a  state  of  affairs 
which,  in  a  sense,  must  have  been  convenient  for  Egypt,  as  it  meant  the  weakening  of 
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anti-Egyptian  Arab  consensus.  Just  as  convenient  was  the  decline  in  the  status  of  oil 
states  within  the  regional  system  due  to  the  drop  in  oil  prices,  because  it  meant,  if 
indirectly,  a  rise  in  Egypt"^  relative  importance.  Yet  for  Egypt,  with  its  deep-rooted 
image  of  the  region  as  an  Arab  community,  this  was  also  a  painful  spectacle. 
Mubarak  often  lamented  "the  strange  impotency  of  the  Arab  states  in  following  the 
example  of  [those  nations]  ...which  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  great  degree  of 
integration  and  joint  action  for  the  good  of  their  people": 

Is  it  possible  to  say  anything  new  about  the  painful  dismemberment  suffered 
by  the  Arab  world?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  add  anything  to  the  insistent  appeals 
which  have  gone  out  from  Egypt  in  all  sincerity,  or  to  the  continuous,  selfless 
efforts,  now  in  their  fifth  year,  which  we  have  made  to  reunite  the  Arabs? . .  The 
general  Arab  situation  has,  with  this  dismemberment,  estrangement,  and 
inlighling,  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  faced  with  the  threat  of 
very  serious  repercussions  ...We  can  only  combme  hope  with  pain,  optimism 
with  regret.'"" 

Under  the  circumstances,  reconstruction  of  aconsensual  all-Arab  system,  with  Egypt 

as  a  leading  or  even  central  member,  was  a  remote  and  unrealistic  hope.  Cairo  could 
do  little  to  remedy  the  situation  beyond  reiterating  its  disappointment.  It  could, 
however,  try  to  improve  its  bilateral  relations  with  certain  Arab  regimes  that  were 
more  friendly  to  it;  it  could  also  seek  a  coalition  in  which  it  would  play  a  leading  role 
—  despite  Mubarak's  insistence  that  he  did  "not  and  will  not  support  a  policy  of 
axes**.'^^  MubaFftk  actively  encouraged  the  Jordaman-Palettinian  dialogue  which 

produced  the  11  February  1985  Agreement  between  King  Husayn  and  PLO 
Chairman  *  Arafat  (see  essay  on  the  PLO),  then  invested  efforts  in  pushing  the  process 
a  step  forward  by  trying  to  persuade  die  American  Administration  to  talk  to  a 
Jordanian-PLO  delegation  (see  above).  These  efforts,  which  were  designed  primarily 
to  keep  the  peace  process  alive,  could  not  realistically  be  expected  to  do  more  for 
Egypt  than  strengthen  its  ties  with  its  few  Arab  allies. 

Egypt's  closest  Arab  ally  was  Jordan.  The  resumption  ol  formal  relations  between 
them  was  followed  by  a  long  "honeymoon"  which  lasted  throughout  1985  and 
beyond.  President  Mubarak  and  King  Husayn  conferred  regularly  to  coordinate 
their  policies.  Husayn  came  to  Egypt  in  December  1984  and  March  1985,  and 
Mubarak  reciprocated  in  January,  March,  April,  May  and  October  1985.  They  also 
met  in  Sq>tember  1985  in  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
Egyptian  and  Jordanian  Ministers  and  other  high-level  officials  likewise  exchanged 
frequent  visits.  Mubarak  often  pointed  out  that  Egypt's  relations  with  Jordan  were 
"advancing  in  a  short  time  to  new  expansive  horizons",  and  this  paved  the  road  to 
achieving  "'further  mutual  interests  for  the  welfare  of  the  Arab  people". Husayn,  for 
his  part,  praised  Egypt's  "pan-Arab  stand"  and  "persevering  endeavours  to  reunite  the 
[Arab]  nation  and  close  its  ranks"^-*-"  Much  of  the  Egyptian-Jordanian  dialogue  in 
I9K5  revolved  around  the  initialise  to  include  Jordan  and  the  Pl.O  in  a  revitalized 
peace  process,  over  which,  according  to  Husayn,  there  existed  "complete  coordination 
and  understanding"  between  him  and  Mubarak;  their  views  were  "identical".'^' 
Another  area  of  common  attitude  was  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war:  both  Jordan  and  Egypt 
backed  Iraq  and  supported  its  call  to  end  the  war.  In  March,  when  Mubarak  visited 
Amman,  he  and  Husayn  took  an  unplanned  trip  to  Baghdad,  where  they  discussed  the 
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war  with  Iraqis  Prendent  Saddam  Husayn  and  briefed  him  on  the  progress  in  the 
peace  prooessJ^ 

On  the  bilateral  level,  a  joint  Jordanian-Egyptian  Higher  Conmiittee  was 
established,  muter  the  chairmanship  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  whose  purpose  was 
to  explore  areas  of  possible  cooperation.  In  April  1985  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  *Ali 
came  to  Amman,  along  with  the  Ministers  of  Information,  Planning,  Agriculture, 
Manpower  and  the  Economy  for  a  session  of  the  joint  Committee.  Treaties  of 
economic,  cultural  and  information  cooperation  were  signed  between  the  two 
countries  on  that  occasion,  and  they  were  followed  later  in  the  year  by  a  series  of 
agreements  in  various  other  fields. 

Another  Arab  friend  was  Iraq.  Despite  speculations  by  Mubarak  and  others  that 
Iraq  would  quickly  follow  Jordan's  example  in  renewing  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cairo  (see  MBCS 1983-84,  p  377),  Baghdad  did  not  take  the  step  in  1994-85. 
Grateful  to  Egypt  for  its  help,  Iraq  was  nonetheless  reluctant  to  openly  contradict  its 
own  antt>Egyptian  initiative  of  a  few  years  earlier.  Cairo  did  not  msist.  am  fully 
satisfied  with  our  present  rehuions**,  Mubarak  stated.  **If  the  issue  hinges  solely  on  the 
Ambassador,  it  does  not  concern  me.  I  do  not  want  an  Ambassador.***^  Short  of  this 
level  of  representation,  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  cordial  and 
cooperative.  In  addition  to  Mubarak's  visit  to  Baghdad  in  March  (see  above), 
senior-level  official  visits  were  frequently  exchanged  between  the  two  capitals.  There 
were  regular  contacts  of  cooperation  in  the  military,  economic,  and  cultural  spheres. 
In  October  1985  there  were  reports  of  a  forthcoming  Egyptian-Iraqi  economic  and 
technical  agreement  that  would  double  the  amount  of  trade  between  them,  moving  it 
from  SlOOm  in  1984-85,  to  $200m  in  1985-86.'^ 

Egypt's  relations  with  Sudan  were  adversely  affected  by  the  dramatic  events  in  that 
country  in  1985  (see  chapter  on  Sudan).  Even  before  the  April  coup  in  Khartoum, 
some  unease  seemed  to  have  crept  into  their  relations  as  Cauro  became  worried  about 
Sudani  growing  instability.  Officially,  Egyptian  spokesmen  denied  that  this  caused 
any  problem.  *nie  situation  does  not  cause  anxiety  to  this  degree  [in  Egypt]  and 
President  Numayri  can  handle  the  situation  weir.  Mubarak  told  an  interviewer  in 
March. '5"  There  were  also  reports  (tf  progress  in  the  integration  process  (see  MFCS 
1982-83,  p  433)  and  mutual  expressions  of  Egyptian-Sudanese  solidarity.'"  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  reports  of  controversy  among  the  Egyptian  leadership  over  its 
strategy  towards  Numayri's  Government;  while  certain  officials,  among  them  'Abd 
al-Halim  Abu  Ghazala,  approved  continued  Egyptian  support  of  Numayri,  others, 
chiefly  Usama  al-Baz  and  Butrus  Butrus-Ghali,  tended  to  regard  the  Sudanese 
President  as  a  liability  for  Egypt,  favoring  that  his  office  be  held  by  someone  more 
reliable.*^  Opposition  spokesmen  in  Egypt  even  called  upon  the  Government  to  stop 
all  cooperation  with  Sudan,  in  view  of  its  **political  chaos,  military  unrest  and 
national  disintegration**.'^ 

The  6  April  coup  in  Sudan  produced  a  sensitive  moment  in  its  relations  with  Egypt. 
Although  the  officers  who  took  power  in  Khartoum  immediately  announced  their 
intention  to  maintain  the  friendship  with  Egypt,  the  ambiguity  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  coup,  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  Libyan  interference,  caused  concern  in  Cairo. 
Statements  by  Mubarak  and  other  Egyptian  officials  during  the  forty-eight  hours 
following  the  event  emphasized  three  points;  (a)  that  Egypt  viewed  the  coup  as  a 
purely  domestic  Sudanese  affair;  (b)  that  Egypt,  "whose  ties  to  Sudan  are 
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everlasting**,  supported  Sudan,  ''whoever  its  leaders**,  and  hoped  to  retain  the 
countries*  special  relations;  (c)  that  Egypt  would  not  allow  **any  foreign  interference 
in  Sudani  affairs**,  direct  or  indirect,  since  Sudan  was  '*BgypCs  strategic  backyard 
just  as  Egypt  is  Sudan's  strategic  backyard**,    On  the  day  of  the  coup  Mubarak  sent 

a  message  to  Sudan's  new  leader.  Gen  'Abd  al-Rahman  Siwar  al-Dhahab,  who 
replied  the  next  day;  they  assured  each  other  of  their  friendship  and  support.  The  two 

leaders  also  held  several  telephone  conversations  during  the  following  days.'"  On  16 
April  a  Sudanese  envoy  came  to  Cairo,  briefed  Mubarak  on  the  situation  in  Sudan 
and  expressed  his  country's  gratitude  for  Egypt's  moral  support.  He  told  reporters 
that  "all  previous  agreements,  pacts  and  accords  between  the  two  countries  would 
remain  effective. "'^^  Egyptian  officials  and  the  Press  amplified  the  "firmness  of 
relations**,  which  were  based  on  history  and,  even  more  important,  common  vital 
mterests. 

There  were,  nonetheless,  certain  points  of  disagreement  between  Cairo  and  the  new 
Sudanese  regime.  Egypt  was  unhappy  with  Sudani  decision  to  renew  relations  with 
Libya,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  basic  strategic  anti-Libyan  attitude  that 

underlay  Egyptian-Sudanese  cooperation.'"  Another  point  of  disagreement  was 
Egypt's  offering  refuge  to  Sudan's  deposed  President  Numayri  and  its  refusal  to 

extradite  him  to  Sudan. '*'*  These  matters,  however,  seemed  to  cause  only  temporary 
tension.  On  17  June  Mubarak  went  to  Khartoum  and  conferred  with  Siwar  al- 
Dhahab,  a  visit  which  was  concluded  with  cordial  statements  and  expressions  of 
much  optimism. The  same  spirit  prevailed  during  a  series  of  visits  between  high- 
level  officials  of  the  two  countries.  "Our  relations  with  Egypt",  Sudan's  new  Prime 

Minister,  Daf  allah  al-Jazuli,  stated,  "are  special,  strong,  deep  and  distinctive**, 

Egypt's  relations  with  libya  remained  tense  in  1984-85.  On  several  occasions 
Libyan  agents,  plannmg  to  cany  out  terrorist  activities,  were  apprehended  in  Egypt 
In  November  1984  four  men  were  arrested  during  a  mission,  financed  by  Libyan 

President  Qadhdhafi,  to  assassinate  former  Libyan  Prime  Minister,  *Abd  al-Hamid 
al-Bakush,  who  was  staying  in  Egypt  as  a  political  refugee.  (The  arrest  came  after 
Tripoli,  drawing  on  a  deHberately  false  report  provided  by  Egyptian  intelligence 
agents,  announced  that  Bakush  was  already  dead;  the  result  was  a  blow  to 
Qadhdhafi's  prestige."'')  In  March  1985,  a  "new.  aggressive  Libyan  plan"  to 
"destabilize  Egypt"  was  uncovered  as  an  underground  terrorist  organization  was 
exposed  m  Cairo. '  -  in  May,  Egyptian  forces  reportedly  thwarted  a  Libyan  plot  to 
blow  up  a  trudc  near  the  US  embassy  in  Cairo. And  in  November  four  Libyans 
were  arrested  and  charged,  again,  with  the  mtention  of  assassinating  Bakush. 

On  23  November  198S,  yet  another  grave  incident  involving  Libya  took  place.  A 
group  of  four  Palestinians,  apparently  affiliates  of  Abu  Nidal^  group  (see  essay  on 
the  PLO)  hijacked  a  civilian  Egyptian  plane  en  route  from  Athens  to  Cairo  and  forced 
it  to  land  in  Malta.  The  hijackers  demanded  that  the  plane  be  refueled  so  that  it  could 
fly  to  Tripoli;  and,  to  apply  pressure  on  the  local  authorities,  they  began  to  shoot  the 
passengers,  killing  eight  of  them  and  wounding  nine  others.  An  Egyptian  anti- 
terrorist  unit,  which  was  flown  to  Malta  on  the  same  day,  stormed  the  aircraft  —  an 
operation  which  ended  the  hijacking  but  cost  the  lives  of  fifty  passengers.  Three  of  the 
hijackers  were  killed;  one  was  wounded  and  captured.'*' 

Cairo  was  naturally  outraged,  and  it  blamed  Libya  for  the  attack.  President 
Mubarak  was  careful,  merely  implying  this.  **Libya  has  condemned  the  operation. 
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Imt  we  have  our  reservations'*,  he  said.  **Oiily  one  Arab  state  could  be  involved.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  name  it  now,  but  it  is  a  state  whose  only  concern  is  (enrorism."i<<  The 
Egyptian  media  were  far  more  explicit.  **It  is  plainly  evident  that  al-Qadhdhafi,  whose 
terrorism  was  put  down  by  lofty  and  Arab  Egypt  in  previous  attempts,  sought  this 
time  to  direct  his  arrows  of  poison  at  innocent  people*',  a  Radio  Cairo  commentator 
charged,  urging  "the  Arab  nation  ..  to  rescue  the  Libyan  people  from  the  nightmare 
and  from  the  malignant  cancer  known  as  al-Qadhdhafi" A  state  of  emergency  was 
declared  in  Egyptian  units  stationed  along  the  Libyan  border,  and  they  were 
reinforced  by  additional  troops.'^**  Tension  continued  to  mark  Egyptian-Libyan 
relations  through  the  end  of  1985  and  beyond. 

Cairo's  relations  with  the  FLO,  which,  after  long  years  of  tension,  improved 
markedly  in  remained  warm  throughout  1985.  Their  exchanges  grew 

increasingly  friendly.  PLO  spokesmen  on  many  occasions  hailed  Egyptls 
''nationalistic  attitude**  and  Mubarak^  "right  approach**  to  Arab  and  Palestinian 
issues.  The  absence  of  Egypt  [from  the  Arab  camp]  is  the  absence  of  the  head  from 
the  body."  PLO  Central  Committee  member,  Salah  Khalaf  (Abu  lyad),  stated.>^ 
Cairo,  for  its  part,  repeatedly  emphasized  the  legitimacy  of  the  PLO's  struggle  and 
expressed  its  readiness  to  assist  in  it;  Mubarak  asserted.  "Yasir  'Arafat  is  a  most 
moderate  man  and  we  must  help  him."'^"  Egypt  expressed  solidarity  with  the  PLO 
following  the  Israeli  air  raid  on  a  PLO  base  in  Tunis,  in  October  1985,  and  it  strongly 
condemned  the  "meaningless  shedding  of  Palestinian  blood"  by  the  "atrocious  and 
criminal  act"  Israel  had  committed  (see  further  below).  Egypt  canceled  the  6  October 
anniversary  party  to  commemorate  the  1973  war,  among  other  things  **out  of 
sympathy  for  the  ...Palestinian  people  who  lost  a  number  of  their  sons**  in  the  raid.^^^ 
Senior  PLO  officials  came  to  Cairo  regularly  and  conferred  with  Egyptian 
leaders.  'Arafat  himself  visited  Egypt  twice:  in  September,  for  a  brief  meeting 
with  Mubarak  and  other  officials,  and  in  November,  for  a  state  visit  which  lasted  a 
week. 

In  his  two  trips  to  Washington  (see  above),  Mubarak  endeavored  to  persuade  US 
officials  and  the  media  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  the  PLO,  insisting  that  "there  are 
some  hard-liners  in  the  PLO;  but  the  majority  are  educated  moderates"  PLO 
members,  he  said,  "are  human  beings.  Give  them  their  rights  and  let  them  feel  secure 
...Give  them  access  to  US  television  stations  so  they  may  explain  their  views. ""^  The 
Larnaca  attack  in  September  and  the  Achille  Laura  incident  in  October  (see  essay  on 
armed  operations)  considerably  diminished  Mubarak'lB  chances  of  being  listened  to 
about  the  PLO.  Consequently,  when  'Arafat  came  to  Cairo  in  November,  Egyptian 
officials  pressured  him  to  make  a  declaration  in  which  he  condemned  "all  acts  of 
terrorism  involving  countries,  or  carried  out  by  individuals  or  groups  against 
innocent  and  defenseless  people  anywhere",  and  pledged  that  "the  PLO  [would] 
henceforth  take  all  possible  measures  to  deter"  Palestinians  engaged  in  "all  forms  of 
terrorism",  save  those  conducted  "within  Israeli  occupied  land".  The  declaration,  it 
was  stated,  came  as  part  of  "an  attempt  to  give  momentum  to  the  ongoing  efforts  to 
convene  an  international  peace  conference".'^'  Such  an  announcement  was  designed 
to  improve  the  international  image  of  the  PLO  and  to  invalidate  the  Israeli  and 
American  argument  that  the  PLO,  as  a  terrorist  body,  was  no  candidate  for  peace 
negotiations.  **The  PLO  is  now  fully  qualified  for  participation  in  the  peace 
conference,**  Usama  al-Baz  said.^^*  While  'Arafatls  declaration  gained  him  nothing  in 
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the  US  or  in  Israel,  it  surely  contributed  to  Egyptian-Palestinian  understanding  and 
to  the  moie  friendly  spirit  whkh  dominated  tfadr  lelattont  into 

EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 

Relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  often  described  as  **oold  peace"  remained 
basically  unchanged  in  198S.  There  was  too  little  progress  in  the  ME  peace  process  to 
draw  them  closer.  Consequently,  their  relations  were  marked  by  mutual  mistrust  and 
ever-sharper  accusations.  Tension  mounted  espedally  during  the  last  third  of  1985  as 

a  result  of  a  sequence  of  grave  incidents. 

As  peace  with  Israel  remained  a  vital  strategic  Egyptian  interest,  the  country's 
leaders  were  keen  on  renewing  the  momentum  of  the  political  process;  the  alternative, 
they  felt,  was  a  regression  which  could  produce  dangerous  results.  In  1985,  President 
Mubarak  tried  intensively  to  advance  his  peace  initiative  based  on  the  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  Agreement  of  1 1  February  (see  essay  on  the  PLO).  He  sought  to  start  a 
dialogue,  first  between  the  US  and  a  Jofdaniaii-Palestinian  delegation,  then  between 
such  a  delegation  and  Israel  Mott  of  his  efforts  toward  that  end  were  invested  in  the 
American  arena  (see  above),  but  there  were  also  contacts  with  braeL  In  February, 
Mubarak'^  chief  aide,  Usama  al-Baz,  came  secretly  to  Jerusalem  and  conferred  widi 
Israeli  Prime  Minister,  Shimon  Peres,  and  other  officials.  Another  l^gyptian  envoy 
met  with  Peres  in  Romania  in  the  same  month.  Israel's  reaction  was  less  than 
enthusiastic  ( see  essay  on  the  peace  process).  In  any  case,  the  initiative  seemed  to  lose 
its  momentum  after  Mubarak's  visit  to  Washington,  where  he  met  with  an  equally 
disappointing  response. 

Efforts  to  break  the  stalemate  were  made  on  the  bilateral  level  of  Egyptian-Israeli 
relations.  Egypt  demanded  its  three  preconditions  for  expanding  normalization: 
progress  in  the  Palestinian  issue;  complete  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Lebanon;  and 
settlement  of  the  Taba  question'^*  (cf  MECS,  1983-84,  p  379).  Egyptian  ofBdals 
welcomed  the  Israeli  evacuation  from  most  of  the  area  thqr  had  occupied  in  Lebanon, 
butthey  were  critical  of  Israelis  continued  military  presence  in  a'*security  belt"  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  country.  While  this  presence  continued,  they  insisted,  their 
second  precondition  was  defmitely  not  met. 

The  Taba  issue  provided  the  main  axis  on  which  Egyptian-Israeli  contacts  revolved 
in  1984-85.  There  were  several  rounds  of  negotiations  among  senior  officials  from 
both  sides,  in  January  (in  Beersheba),  May  (in  Cairo),  July  (in  Herzliyya)  and 
November  (in  Cairo).  The  talks  were  not  meant  to  deal  with  the  future  of  Taba  itself 
but  merely  to  produce  an  agreement  regarding  the  conditions  of  arbitration.  Israel 
was  interested  in  a  package  deal,  linking  the  Taba  question  to  revival  of 
normalization  (such  an  Israeli  demand  reflected  pressure  by  the  Likud  component  of 
the  Government  —  see  chapter  on  Israel  and  essay  on  the  peace  process).  The 
Egyptians  dbliked  the  idea  of  a  linkage  and  accused  Israel  of  deliberately 
complicating  the  negotiations  in  order  to  delay  solution.  By  the  end  of  1 985  the  terms 
of  arbitration  had  not  yet  been  agreed  upon,  and  their  discussion  continued  into  1 986. 

In  the  political  dialogue  between  the  two  countries  in  1984-85  there  were  thus  few 
achievements.  A  clear  symptom  of  this  was  that  a  Peres-Mubarak  summit  meeting, 
which  Peres  sought  after  he  became  Prime  Minister  in  September  1984  and  which 
Mubarak  conditioned  upon  "positive  developments  producing  tangible  and  specific 
results**,'^  did  not  take  place  during  the  period  under  review.  Egyptian-Israeli 
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relations  were  full  of  shrill  accusations.  The  Egyptian  Press  was  particularly  inimical 
to  Israel's  policies  and  made  constant  hostile  references,  in  both  words  and  cartoons, 
to  brad  and  the  Jews.  A  typical  instance  of  this  antagonistic  attitude  was  the  reaction 
in  Egypt  to  brael%  decision  to  take  part  in  the  Cairo  International  Book  Fair  in 
January.  Whea  the  Egyptian  Government  granted  Israeli  request  to  participate, 
seven  local  publishers  announced  that  they  would  boycott  the  event  and  called  upon 
other  publishers  and  the  public  to  join  them.  They  also  appealed  to  a  court  in  Cairo, 
asking  it  to  bar  IsraePs  participation.  When  their  bid  was  rejected,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  issue  was  political  and  not  legal,  the  Opposition  organized  an  alternative 
book  fair.  It  opened  simultaneously  with  the  government-sponsored  fair,  and  many 
Egyptian,  and  other  Arab  publishers  participated  in  it.  Responding  to  these 
pressures,  the  Government  had  decided  to  limit  Israel's  participation  to  the  first  three 
days  when  the  fair  was  open  to  publishers  but  not  to  the  general  public.  Anti-Israeli 
demonstrations  took  place  in  the  fairground;  an  Israeli  flag  was  burnt. 

A  series  of  severe  incidents  took  place  later  in  the  year.  On  20  August,  an  Israeli 
diplomat  was  shot  and  killed  near  his  home  in  the  Ma*adi  southern  suburb  of  Cairo; 
two  women  with  him  were  wounded.  A  group  calling  itself  ''Egyptian  Revolution** 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  assault;  a  few  suspects  were  arrested,  but  none  were 
indicted.  Isradi  officials  and  the  media  expressed  shock  attheattadtmadc  by  ''those 
who  had  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the  existence  of  the  State  of  IsraeP.  President 
Mubarak  sent  his  condolences  to  Israel,  as  did  other  high  Egyptian  ofiicials  who 
strongly  condemned  the  attack.  Although  it  was  launched  by  an  undergound  terrorist 
group  unknown  to  the  Egyptian  regime,  the  attack  cast  a  shadow  on  Cairo's  relations 
with  Israel  and  generated  bitterness  and  suspicion  on  the  Israeli  side.'^' 

Six  weeks  later,  an  Israeh  air  raid  on  a  PLO  base  near  Tunis  (see  essay  on  armed 
operations)  prompted  extremely  angry  Egyptian  reactions.  Mubarak,  other  high 
officials  and  the  Press  denounced  Israelii  *treacherous  attack**,  calling  it  a  "criminal 
act**  designed  to  "spread  a  spirit  of  enmity  and  chaos  when  we  are  in  dire  need  of 
support  for  efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  stability**.  >">  Whenever  there  is  a  chance  for 
progress  in  the  peace  prooest.  Foreign  Minister  *Abd  al-Majid  complained,  Israel  acts 
to  foil  it,  because  it  "continues  to  exercise  a  long-term  policy  which  advocates  the 
replacement  of  civilized  conduct  and  international  commitment  with  the  law  of  the 
jungle  and  anarchy".'*'  The  Egyptian  Government  decided  not  to  receive  an  Israeli 
delegation  scheduled  to  discuss  the  Taba  issue,  and  President  Mubarak  sent  a 
message  to  US  President  Ronald  Reagan,  expressing  Egypt's  indignation  at  the 
raid. (For  student  anti-Israeli  demonstrations  following  the  incident,  see  above.) 

On  5  October  a  still  graver  crisis  broke  out,  when  an  Egyptian  soldier  in  Sinai 
opened  fire  on  Israeli  tourists,  killing  seven  of  them,  including  four  children.  The 
incident  took  place  at  a  tourist  site  near  Ra^  Burqa*,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  After  he  stopped  shootiiig  and  put  his  gun  away,  the  man  was  seized  by 
other  soldiers  and  taken  into  custody.  He  was  later  indentified  as  Sulaynum  Khatir,  a 
twenty-four-year-old  sergeant  According  to  Israeli  eye-witnesses,  after  the  firing 
stopped,  the  Egyptian  authorities  at  the  location  refused  to  let  an  Israeli  physician 
who  was  present  treat  the  wounded,  nor  did  they  permit  their  evacuation  to  a  hospital 
in  Eilat,  some  45  km  north.  Only  several  hours  after  the  shooting  were  the  victims 
taken  away,  a  delay  which  may  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  few  of  them.'^' 

The  Israeli  Government  and  public  were  deeply  shocked,  and  Israel  immediately 
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demanded  clarification  from  Egypt,  whose  officials  at  first  tried  to  minimize  the 
incident.  **It  was  an  isolated  attack  by  a  madman;  it  could  happen  anywhere,** 
President  Mubarak  told  an  interviewer,  i*^  It  became  clear  that  Israel  viewed  the 
incident  most  seriously  and  Cairo  promised  a  thorough  investigation.  An  Isradi 

demand  that  the  Egyptians  submit  a  full  report  on  the  investigation  was  turned  down 
by  the  Egyptian  authorities  who  were  prepared  o  offer  Israel  only  a  text  of  the  court 
proceedings  and  the  verdict  once  the  legal  formalities  were  completed.  This,  they  said, 
"should  satisfy  Israel  fully." 

Meanwhile,  the  initial  Egyptian  version  of  a  "minor  accident"  by  an  "insane 
person"  who  reacted  to  provocations  by  the  Israeli  tourists  became  widespread  in 
Egypt  and  aroused  much  sympathy  for  Khattr.  Many  Egyptians  felt  that  the  act  was 
justified  and,  in  fact,  it  reflected  their  own  anti-Israeli  sentiments.  Prominent 
Egyptian  lawyers  —  among  them  Opposition  Speaker  at  the  People^k  Assembly, 
Mumtaz  Nassar;  SLP  Vice  Chaiiman,  Muhammad  Himli  Murad;  and  such  public 
figures  as  Fathi  Radwan  and  'Abd  al-Halim  Ramadan  —  volunteered  to  defend  him 
in  court.  jhe  Egyptian  Press  hailed  the  soldier  as  something  of  a  national  hero,  as 
did  students  who  took  to  the  streets  and  demanded  his  release  (see  above). 

Khatir's  trial  began  in  mid-November  at  a  military  court  in  a  base  near  Sue? 
Khatir,  who  admitted  that  there  had  been  no  Israeli  provocation  to  prompt  his 
killings,  could  not  explain  his  act.  The  court  found  him  guilty  of  unpremeditated 
murder  and  sentenced  him,  on  28  December,  to  life  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor."* 

Ten  days  later,  on  7  January  1986,  Khatir  was  found  dead  in  his  prison  cell;  the 
official  account  indicated  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  Student  demonstrations 
which  commemorated  him  (see  above)  were  the  closing  accord  of  the  inddent,  one 
that  was  reflective  of  the  air  of  tension  and  distrust  which  was  increasingly  weighing 
on  Egyptian-lsraeU  relations. 

Ami  Ayalon 
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NOTES 


For  ihc  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  lor  the  lull  name  of  the  publications, 
news  agcnc) ,  radio  station  or  moniloring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  see  "List 
of  Soiiroes**.  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  naaie  is  the  pltoe  of 
publication  noted  here.  In  this  chapter,  however,  all  references  to  al-AMlbar^  al'Ahnrt  ah 
Jumhuriyya  and  al-Sha'b  are  to  the  Cairo  papers  of  these  names. 

1.  Mubarak's  address,  quoted  hy  R.  Cairo,  25  June  —  DR,  26  June  I9S5 

2.  Al-JumhuriyyOf  4  September;  al-Sahar  Arab  Report  and  Memo,  6  December  1985. 

3.  Al-Ahraniy  4  April,  27  August;  Minister  of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Resources,  'Abd 
al>Madi  Qandil%  interviews  with  al-MusawwoTt  12  July  and  25  October;  Oet^ter^  1 
September;  Maw  16  September  1985. 

4.  Mubarak  s  speech,  quoted  by  R.  Cairo,  25  June  DR,  26  June;  al-Nahar  Arab  Report 
and  Memo,  6  December.  Figures  on  returning  Egyptians  are  often  contradictory. 
According  to  one  estimate  (quoted  ibid),  some  100,000  Egyptians  returned  by  the  end  of 
1985,  and  some  800.000  were  likely  to  follow  suit  within  the  following  five  years. 

5.  Al-Nahar  Arab  Report  and  Memo,  6  December;  see  also  Akhbar  al-  Yawm^  20  J uly  1 985. 

6.  Al-Nahar  Arab  Report  and  Memo^  6  December  1985. 

7.  IHT,  16  January;  FT,  23,  24  Januaiy  1986. 

8.  Supply  Minister.  Naji  Shatla,  quoted  by  al-Akhbar,  20  May,  al-Nahar  AnUf  Report  and 
Memo,  6  December  1985. 

9.  Al-Jumhuriyya,  19  May,  Prime  Minister  *Ali  Lutfi^  interview  with  al-Mtisawwar,  25 

October  al-Nahar  A  rah  Report  and  Memo,  6  December;  IHT,  28-29  December  1985. 

10.  Al-Ahram,  18  December  1985. 

11.  Al-Nahar  Arab  Report  and  Memo,  6  December;  IHT,  28-29  December  1985. 

12.  AhAhrar,  5  November  1984;  NYT,  24  Septemben  IHT,  28-29  December  1985. 

1 3.  October,  30  December  1984;  MEN  A,  28  January  —  DR,  28  January  1985. 

14.  Minister  of  Petroleum  and  Mineral  Resources,  'Abd  al-Hadi  Qandil's  interviews  with 
al-Ahram,  2  December  1984,  al- Akhbar,  28  May,  and  al-Musawwar,  12  July;  Prime 
Minister  Lutfili  statement,  quoted  by  a!-Almm,  1  December  1985. 

1 5.  Mubarak's  speech,  quoted  by  R.  Cairo,  25  June     DR,  26  June  1985. 

16.  Mubarak's  interview  with  al-Siyasa,  18  October  1984. 
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17.  Mubarak's  May  Day  speech.  R.  Cairo.  I  May  1985. 

18.  Mubarak's  address  to  ihe  People's  Assembly,  R.  Cairo,  13  November  —  DR,  IS 
November  1985. 

19.  Mubarak's  speech,  R.  Cairo,  25  June  —  DR,  26  June  1985. 

20.  'Ali's  interview  with  Maw  7  January  1985. 

21.  Mubarak's  address,  R.  Cairo,  24  January  —  DR,  25  January  1985. 

21  Al-Sha'b,  26  March;  at-Ahali,  27  March;  al-Wafd,  28  March;  Akhir  SaTa,  3  AprU;  al- 
Ahranu  4  April;  October,  I  September;  al-Ahrar,  23  Decemben  IMT,  28-29  December 
I9S5: .//'.  5  January  1986. 

23.  MEN  A,  31  March  —  DR,  1  April;  IHT,  1  April  1985. 

24.  MENA,  4  September  —  SWB,  6  September  1985. 

25.  Akhir  Sa'a,  6  November  I9S5.  Cf.  also  ot-Ahram^  27  September,  1  December;  ol- 

Musawwar.  25  October  1985. 

26.  Mubarak's  speech,  R.  Cairo,  13  November  —  DR,  15  November  1985. 

27.  Various  opposition  leaders,  quoted  b\  al-Qabas,  IS  November  1985. 

28.  IHT,  28-29  December  1985;  FT,  23  January  1986. 

29.  Al-Ahrar,  28  January;  al-Nur^  6  February  1985. 

30.  Al'Ahrar,  28  January  1985. 

3 1 .  Al-Nur,  1 1  December  1985. 

32.  Al-Liwa'al-hlami,  16  May  1985. 

33.  E.g.  al-Nur.  23,  30,  January;  ai-Mukhtar  al-isiamit  January  1985. 

34.  The  Guardian,  10  July  1985. 

35.  AFP,  13  June;  al-Siyasi,  14  July  1985. 

36.  E.g.  AFP.  20  February;  al-Ahrar,  22  April  1985. 

37.  A  /-  li  afd,  24.  3 1  January;  ai-Nur,  30  January  1985. 

38.  Al-Ahrar,  22  April  1985. 

39.  MENA.  12, 17  February  -  DR,  13, 19  February;  Al-Akhbar,  13  February;  al-Nur,  13 
February.  2  October;  ai-Qabas.  13  Decemben  ai-AhalU  25  December  1985;  al-Ahram,  15 

Januarv  1986. 

40.  Al-Ahrani,  21  March;  May,  25  March  1985. 

41 .  Akhbar  aU  Yawm,  22  February  1985. 

42.  Sec  ulama  reactions  to  Jad  al-Haqq's  call  in  ol-^iorq  ^Awaatt  26  Febniary  1985. 

Similarly  Akhbar  al-Yawm.  16  March  1985. 

43.  Al-Ahram,  5  May;  The  Guardian,  6  May;  al-  Wafd,  9  May;  WSJ,  30  May  1985. 

44.  Al-Wttfd,  17  January  1985. 

45.  Al-Ahram.  al-Ra'i  al-'Amm,  5  May;  al-Nur,  18  May  1985. 

46.  AFP.24  May.  1 1  June-  DR.  12June;  MENA,  11.  15  June  ~  DR.  12.  1 7 June; o/-5/jar^ 
al-Awsai,  13, 14June;F7, 13, 15  June;  The  Guardian,  13, 14,  \5 i\xnt,al-Qabas,  15  June; 
al-Wt^d,  20  June;  MM,  8  July  1985. 

47.  R.  Cairo,  25  June  ~  DR,  26  June  1985. 

48.  Al-Jumhurivva.  4  Julv:  .\  >T.  7  Julv.  The  Guordim,  10  July  1985. 

49.  NYT,  7  July;  The  Guardian,  10  July  1985. 

50.  QNA,  3  July;  Le  Monde,  5  July;  NYT,  7  July;  Newsweek,  5  August  1985. 

51.  Newsweek,  MM,  5  August  1985. 

52.  R.  Monte  Carlo,  1 5  July;  al-Ahram,  al-Akhbar,  MENA,  NYT,  16  July  1985. 

53.  Al- Akhbar,  14  July  1985. 

54.  E.g.  al-Uwa  aUiskmU  4  July;  al-Siyasi,  28  July  1985. 

55.  Akhbar  al-  Yawm,  1 5  June  1985.  See  also  Muhsin  Muhammad  in  al-Jumhta^iyyat  13  June; 
Husayn  Ahmad  Amin's  interview  in  Ruzal-  Yusuf,  17  June;'Abdal-Rahmanal^harq|awi 
in  al-Ahram,  6  July;  Ibrahim  Naii'  in  al-Ahram,  12  July  1985. 

56.  U  Monde,  22  August  1985.  *Umar  *Abd  al-Rahman  was  released  on  28  October,  by  whkh 
time  most  of  the  other  Fundamentalists  anested  in  July  were  also  freed;  MENA,  28 
October  —  DR,  30  October  1985. 

57.  Salama's  interviews  with  al-Sha'b,  22  October  and  al-'Alam,  London,  2  November  1985. 
Cf  also  al-Nur,  4  December  1985. 

58.  Muhsin  Muhammad  in  al-Jumhurivva,  13  June;  Mamduh  Ridti  in  al'Sfyasi,  14  July;  cf 
also  Youssef  M.  Ibrahim  in  WSJy  30  May  1985. 
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59.  E.g.  al-Sha'h,  27  November.  4,  18  December  1984,  26  Februarv',  12  November,  3 
December  i985;  al-Ahali,  5  December  1984, 27  March  1985;  al-  Wafd,  20  December  1984; 
21, 28  February  1985;  INA,  20  November  1985;  Ruzal-Yusuf,  30  December  1985. 

60.  AUWitfd,  28  February  1985. 

61.  Al-Sha'b,  26  March;  al-Ahali.  27  March;  at-Wftfd^  28  Match  1985. 

62.  E.g.  Ruz  al-  YusuJ\  30  December  1985. 

63.  Al-Sha'b,  1 , 8, 29  January,  26  February,  26  March;  al-Ahali,  30  January,  27  March  1985. 

64.  Al-Sha'b,  1 1  December;  al-  Wafd,  13  December;  al-Nw,  19  December  1984, 6  March  1985; 
al-Mukhtar  al-lslami,  March-April  1985:  al-Ahali.  27  November,  4  December  1985. 

65.  AFP,  25  November  —  DR,  26  November  1 984;  al-Sha'b,  8  January;  al-Mukhtar al-Islami, 
Febraaiy  1985;  al-Wafd,  28  February;  Ruz  al-  Yusuf,  1 1  November,  30  December  1985. 

66.  MENA,  22, 25  November  —  DR,  23, 26  November,  MENA,  8  December  —  SWB,  14 
December;  AFP,  25  November  DR,  26 November, al^i4Aram, 28  Novmber; aAjAa'fr, 
27  November,  11,  18  December  1984. 

67.  Ruz  al-  Ymuf,  30  December  1985. 

68.  MENA,  R.  Damascus,  5  October,  al^tardmriyya,  6  October  1985. 

69.  Ha'aretz.  13  October;  al-Ahrar,  14  October;  al-Ahram,  17  October;  al-Qabas,  R, 
Damascus,  JP,  20  October;  QNA,  21  October;  al-Ahali,  23  October;  The  Economist,  26 
October  1985. 

70.  Al-Ahram,  25,  26,  27  December,  al-Ahali,  25,  31  December,  al-Masa,  25  December, 

al-Jumhuriyya,  al-Akhbar,  26  December  1985. 

71.  MENA,  7  January,  AFP,  8  January  —  DR,  8  Januaiy  1986. 

72.  Al-Hawadith,  19  July  1985. 

73.  Kull  al-'Arab,  2  January;  al-MafaUa,  12  January;  al-Ahram,  21  February;  al-Ahali,  3 

March;  aZ-^/yfls/,  17  March  1985. 

74.  Al-Siyasi,  17  March,  26  May;  al-Ahrar,  6  May;  al-Hayat,  12  May;  October,  16  June  1985. 

75.  Fu'ad  Siraj  al-Din's  interview  with  al-Hawadiih,  19  July  1985. 

76.  Akkir  Seta,  12  June  1985. 

77.  Al-Sha'b,  8  January  1985. 

78.  E.g.  al-Sha'h,  19  February,  23  July  1985. 

79.  Siraj  al-Dm's  address,  quoted  by  al-  Wqfd,  28  March  1985. 

80.  Al-Siyasi,  9  December  1985. 

8 1 .  Al-Ahali,  1 2  December  1985. 

82.  Hilmi  Murad's  interview  with  al-Vfq,  20  December  1984;  Siraj  al-Din's  interview  with 
al-Hawadiih,  19  July;  al-WaJd,  17  October  1985. 

83.  Siraj  al-Din1»  interview  w^  al-Hawadith,  19  July  1985. 

84.  Mumtaz  Nassar's  interview  with  al-Anba,  Kuwait,  4  April;  al-Wafd,  17  October;  ah 
Qabas,  15  November;  Nassar,  quoted  by  al-Ahram,  29  December  1985. 

85.  E.g.  al-Ahali,  9  January,  3  July  1985. 

86.  Al-Wafd,  29  August  1985. 

87.  Al-Ahali.  29  May  1985. 

88.  Al-Sha'h.  I  January,  19  February  1985. 

89.  Ibrahim  Shukn,  quoted  by  al-  Wafd,  17  October  1985. 

90.  ytZ-SAo'fr,  19  February  1985. 

91.  A/fl>',  21  October  1985. 

92.  AP,  quoted  by  JP,  1 7  October;  al-Ahrar,  21  October  1985. 

93.  Al-  Wqfd,  24  October  1 985. 

94.  Al-Ahrar,  21  October  1985. 

95     Mumia/  Nassar's  mtcrview  with  al-Anba,  Kuwait,  4  April  1985. 

96.  A  I-  Wafd,  1 9  December  1985. 

97.  Al-Sha'b,  17  December  1985. 

98.  Al-Masa,  28  December  1985. 

99.  BBC,  21  Deoemben  al-Jliasa,  28  December;  al-Ahram,  at-Jumhuriyya,  29  December 

1985. 

100.  Al-  Wafd,  2  January  1986. 

101.  Mubarakli  interview  with  al-Sharq  a^Awsat,  10  December  1985. 

102.  Afoy,  15  October  1985. 
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103.  Ibid. 

104.  Mubarak's  interview  with  ai-Siyasa,  18  October  1984. 

105  *Abd  al-RaHif  al-Ridi'i  interview  with  al-Afajalla,  1-7  December  1984. 

106.  Al-Sivasi,  23  December  1984;  /HT,  1 1  January  1985. 

107.  Sahah  al-Khavr.  2^  M;i\ .  Akhhar  al-  Yawm,  6  July  1985. 

108.  Al-Mustaqbal,  3  November;  VoA,  6  November;  M£NA,  7  November  1984. 

109.  IHT,  S  August;  al-Ahali,  7  August  1985. 

110.  MENA,  14  October  —  DR,  IS  October  1984;  al-Ahram,  28  February  1985. 

111.  R.  Cairo,  1 1  February     DR.  12  February;  MENA,  12  Mav;  Akhir  Sa'a,  24  Julv  1985. 

1 12.  MENA,  12, 13  March  -  DR,  13, 14  March;  iVyr,  12  March;  R.  Cairo.  VoA.  Ha'aretz.H 
September  1985. 

113.  Mena,  13  March  —  DR.  14  Much;  Yedtot  Aharonot,  14  Match;  U  Monde,  14.  15 

March;  al-Musawwar,  15  March;  i4itftfraraf>ymvm.  16  March  198S. 

114.  Al'Akhbar,  22  February  1985. 

115.  VoA,  12  October;  IHT,  15  October  1985. 

1 16.  Ahmad  Baha  al-Din  in  al-Ahram,  13  October  1985. 

1 17.  *Abd  al-Rahman  al-Sharqawi  in  al-Ahranu  16  October  1985. 

1 18.  Jamal  al-Hamamsi  in  al-Akhbar^  13  October  1985. 

119.  IHT,  16  October  1985. 

120.  Quoted  by  R.  Cairo.  15  October  1985. 

121.  IHT,  FT,  22  October  1985. 

122.  Al'Akhbar,  al-Jumhuriyya,  21,  22  October;  IHT,  23  October  1985. 

123.  Al-/ttihad,  Abu  Dhabi,  18  November;  Ha'aretz,  24  November  1985. 

124.  /T,  26  October  1985. 

125.  Quoted  by  MENA.  28  Februaiy  —  DR.  1  March  1985. 

126.  Al-Ahram,  4,  14  July  1985. 

127.  Al-Majalla,  27  March-2  April  1985. 

128.  Ibid;  al-Ahali,  15  May;  Kamal  Hasan  'Ali  s  interview  with  af*5!Bji'^,  19  Juiie;af-C/56i^ 
al-'Arahi.  2  .Fuly;  al-ffciuaiiilh,  12  July  1975. 

129.  Belogonov's  interview  with  May,  16  December  1985. 

1 30.  Kamal  Hasan  *Ali,  quoted  by  MENA.  2  August  —  SWB.  5  August  1985. 

131.  'Ali's  interview  with  al-  Ra  'y  al  'Amm,  5  January  1985. 

132.  Al-Jumhurivva,  30  March  1985. 

133.  Ruzal'Yusuf,  15  July  1985. 

134.  Al-Jumhuriyya,  6  January;  MENA.  7  July  —  DR.  9  July  1985. 

135.  MENA,  23,  24  January     DR.  24  January  1985. 

136.  /?urfl/-ruJM/;  15  July  1985. 

137.  Al-Ahram,  23  March;  Akhbar  al-Yawm,  18  May  1985. 

138.  Butrus  Butrus-Ghali,  quoted  in  al-Ahram^  26  May  1995. 

139.  MENA,  5  June;  The  Guardian,  6  June  1985. 

140.  R.  Cairo.  3  November  1985. 

141.  Mubarak's  address,  K.  Cairo,  13  November  —  DR,  15  November  1985.  Likewise  his 
speech,  R.  Cairo,  25  June  —  DR,  26  June  1985. 

142.  Mubarak's  address,  R.  Cairo,  13  November  —  DR,  15  November  1985. 

143.  E.g.  MENA.  I  December     DR,  3  December  1984. 

144.  E.g.  Amman  I  V,  1  December  -  DR,  3  December  1984. 

145.  Quoted  by  MENA,  27  September  —  DR,  30  September  1985. 

146.  KUNA.  18  March  —  SWB.  19  March  1985. 

147.  VoA,  1 8  April;  R.  Amman.  20. 21 . 22  April;  MENA.  21  AprU;  R.  Cairo.  22  April  —  DR. 
23  April  1985. 

148.  Quoted  by  MENA,  13  March  —  DR,  14  Maroh  1985. 

149.  Al-Jumhuriyya,  8  October  1985. 

150.  Mubarak's  interview  with  al-Qabas,  17  March  1985. 

151.  R.  Cairo.  13  February     SWB,  26  February;  R.  Omdurman,  22  February  —  SWB,  25 
February  1985. 

152.  VoA,  13  March;  al-Kifah  al-'ArabU  18  March;  al-Qabas,  28  Mareh  1985. 

153.  Al-Sha'b,  29  January  1985. 
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154.  R.  Cairo,  MEN  A,  6,  7  April  —  DR,  8  April  1985. 

155.  AFP.  6  April;  MENA,  8, 9  April  —  DR«  9  April;  R.  Omdunnan,  12  April  —  SWB,  IS 

April  1985. 

156.  R.  Omdurman,  17  April  —  SWB,  18  April  1985. 

157.  ^f-Aiy af-Umm, 27 ApriII98S. 

158.  Al'Ra'val-'Amm,  8  May  1985 

159.  MENA.  17  June     SWB.  19  June  1985. 

160.  Quoted  by  R.  Cairo.  12  October  —  DR,  16  October  1985. 

161.  Ah-Ahram,  11  November;  MENA,  17, 18  November  —  DR,  19  November  1985. 

162.  MENA.  1  April     DR,  1,  2  April;  Mav.  2  April  1985. 

163.  IHT,  24  May;  R  Cairo.  26  Mav     SWB.  29  May;  al-A4usawwar,i\  May  1985. 

164.  MENA,  12  November  —  DR,  \i  November  1985. 

165.  R.  Cairo,  VoA,  24, 25  November  ->  DR,  25, 26  November  1985. 

166.  MENA,  26  November     SWB,  28  November  1985. 

167.  R.  Cairo,  VoA,  25  November  -  DR.  26  November  1985. 

168.  R.  Muscat,  24  November  —  DR,  25  November;  KUN  A,  Amman  TV,  25  November  1985. 

169.  MENA,  11  January  —  SWB,  14  January  1985. 

170.  MENA,  13  March     DR,  14  March  1985. 

171.  R.  Cairo.  1.  3  October     DR.  2.  4  October  1985. 

172.  Quoted  by  MENA,  13,  14  March  -  DR,  14, 15  March  1985. 

173.  R.  Cairo,  7  November  —  DR,  8  November  1985. 

174.  MENA.  8  November  —  DR.  13  November  1985. 

175.  R.  Cairo,  25  February;  Ha'aretz,  28  February  1985. 

176.  Mubarak,  quoted  by  MENA,  13  March     DR,  14  March  1985. 

177.  Mubarakl  interview  with  al-Siyasa,  18  October  1984. 

178.  Al-Ahali,  9  January;  al-Sha'h,  1 5  January;  JP,  30  January;  id-Muaam»ar,  1 1  February; 

al-MaJalla,  6-12  February  1985. 

179.  R.  Cairo,  MENA,  R.  Jerusalem.  R.  IDF  20, 21  August  —  DR,  20, 21  August;  al-Ahram, 
21  August  1985. 

180.  R.  Cairo,  1  October  —  DR,  1  October  1985. 

181.  Quoted  by  R.  Cairo,  3  October     DR,  4  October  1985. 

182.  R.  Cairo,  MENA,  1, 2,  3  October  -  DR,  1, 2,  3, 4  October  1985. 

183.  Yedtot  AharonoU  Ho'aretz,  6, 7  October  1985. 

184.  MENA,  6  October  1985. 

185.  Al-Wafd.  24  October:  ul-Anha,  12  December  1985. 

186.  Full  text  of  the  court  verdict  m  al-Ahram  and  al-Jumhuriyya,  29  December  1985. 

187.  MENA,  5  September  —  DR,  6  September  1985. 
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REGIONAL  DEV  ELOPMENTS 

Despite  the  intensifying  outside  threats  to  the  Gull  states  dining  the  period  under 
review,  the  movement  to  politically  integrate  the  (iulfsubregion  u  iihin  the  framework 
of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  appeared  lo  have  lost  some  of  its  pasl 
momentum.  (For  the  beginning  of  the  GCC,  see  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey 
{MECS\  1980-8 1 ,  pp  458-65.)  In  1983  Iraqi  and  Iranian  threats  to  carry  their  conflict 
to  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pushed  the  Gulf  states  to  an  unprecedented  degree  <tf 
security  cooperation  (see  MECS 1983^,  pp  387-93),  but  in  1984-85  these  threats  had 
been  continuously  realized  through  the  ongoing  '^tanker  war**  which  first  broke  in  the 
spring  of  1984  and  again  reemerged  in  December.  A  general  danger  prevailed 
throughout  the  period  that  a  widened  land  war  might  spill  into  Kuwait:  Iraqi  and 
Iranian  troop  concentrations  remained  near  the  marshlands  south  of  Basra  and 
engaged  each  other  next  to  the  sensitive  Basra-Baghdad  highway  (see  the  chapter  on 
the  Iraqi-Iranian  war).  1  he  frequency  and  force  of  terrorist  operations  in  Kuwait 
including  an  assassination  attempt  on  the  ruler  (see  the  section  on  Kuwait)  reminded 
all  the  Gulf  states  ol  their  increasing  vulnerability  to  internal  subversion  as  well  as 
external  attack.  As  oil  revenues  sharply  declined  and  each  stateli  limited  capabilities 

became  more  clear,  political  logic  urged  a  renewed  effort  at  increased  regional 
cooperation. 

Yet  the  GCC  did  not  move  forward  significantly.  The  program  for  joint  military 

maneuvers  began  in  October  1983  in  Abu  Dhabi  with  the  celebrated  Dir' al-Jazira 
rShield  of  the  Peninsula")  exercise  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  389-90),  continued  m 
October  1984  with  Dir'al-Jazira  II  in  Saudi  Arabia.  In  October  1985,  however,  there 
was  no  Dir'al-Jazira  III,  as  was  to  be  expected;  instead  representative  contingents  of 
the  Gulf  armies  gathered  in  Saudi  Arabia  but  maintained  a  distinctly  low  prolile.  No 
exercise  was  announced  (see  below ),  though  the  GCC's  program  ol  bilateral  air  and 
naval  exercises  continued.  It  was  e\  idcnt  that  further  progress  in  military  coordination 
within  the  GCC  would  be  limited,  for  the  six  Gulf  states  failed  to  codify  any  security 
agreement  during  this  period.  No  new  treaties  of  alliance  emerged  renting  external 
threats.  No  progress  was  made  on  the  earlier  GCC  security  agreement  aimed  at 
common  internal  threats;  Kuwaiti  objections  to  the  agreement  continued  (see  MECS 
1981-82,  p  484;  and  MECS  1983-84,  p  392). 

Even  in  areas  where  the  GCC  seemed  to  be  making  some  progress,  its  dedarations 
of  accomplishment  had  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The  decision  to  form  a  unified 
military  command  for  a  Gulf  rapid  deployment  force  (RDF)  announced  after  the 
GCC  summit  in  November  1984,  only  reaffirmed  the  command  that  had  been  set  up 
during  the  first  Dir'  al-Jazira  maneuvers  in  October  1983  (see  below).  The  joint 
security  strategy,  announced  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  GCC  summit  in  No\ ember  1985, 
had  been  approved  earlier  as  well.  In  the  social  and  economic  fields,  a  similar  trend 
was  apparent  Deciiionsmade  in  principietn  one  GCC  summit  were  often  announced 
again  or  declared  ready  for  execution  at  a  subsequent  summit.  Progress  in  integration 
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involving  sensitive  issues  of  national  sovereignty  —  such  as  the  long-discussed  unified 
Gulf  currency  or  Gulf  passport  —  was  not  made  either. 

In  many  ways  the  GCC  was  simply  coming  to  terms  in  1984-85  with  the  parameters 
of  its  influence  and  control  as  a  relatively  new  international  organization.  Periods  of 
arrested  progress  in  the  integration  process  were  characteristic  of  the  growth  of  other 
regional  organizations  both  within  the  Middle  East  and  without,  but  the  GCC  states 
had  special  difficulties  which  hindered  their  efforts  at  cooperation.  First,  they  had  not 
entirely  overcome  their  mutual  suspicions,  and  boundary  disputes,  such  as  that  over 
the  undefined  Saudi-Omani  border,  caused  interstate  tensions  (see  the  section  on 
Oman).  Second,  the  Gulf  states  had  become  increasingl\  aware  ot  the  inter- Arab 
implications  of  their  organization's  success;  CiC  (.  spokesmen  took  several 
opporl unities  to  reassure  their  Arab  colleagues  that  the  GCC  s  purpose  was  not  to 
isolate  the  Gulf  states  from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  in  a  subregional  grouping. 
Defending  the  GCC  against  accusations  of  having  contributed  to  the  fragmentation 
of  the  Arab  state  system,  these  spokesmen  stressed  the  interrelationship  of  Gulf  unity 
and  Arab  unity.'  The  fact  that  this  highly  sensitive  issue  was  raised  attested  to  the 
GCC^  awareness  that  the  very  success  of  the  organization  might  endanger  the 
influence  of  the  member  states  within  the  Arab  world.  Inter-Arab  connections 
remained  vital  to  them  all,  especially  because  the  Iranian  military  threat  had  not 
subsided.^  A  third  difficulty  affecting  any  increase  of  military  coordination  was  the 
question  of  Iranian  reaction.  While  desiring  to  deter  Iran,  the  Gulf  states  did  not  want 
to  provoke  that  country,  and  this  was  particularly  true  m  the  iatter part  of  1985,  when 

the  GC X  sought  U)  renew  its  dialogue  with  I  chtan. 

In  short,  both  internal  and  external  constraints  were  operating  on  the  GCC  in 
1984-85  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Gulf  states*  experiment 
in  regional  integration.  This  slowed  pace,  it  must  be  noted,  followed  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  organizational  initial  years. 

THE  GULF  COOPERATION  COUNCIL  INSTITUTIONS 
JOINT  MILITARY  MANEUVERS 

The  Gulf  states  held  joint  military  maneuvers  in  l9cS4-8.S.  as  they  had  done  since  the 
closing  months  of  1983.  (For  the  origins  of  the  GCC  joint  maneuvers,  see  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  389-90.) Their  major  multilateral  exercise  Dir'al-Jazira  was  held  on 
10-18  October  1 984  in  the  Hafr  al-Baiin  region  of  Saudi  Arabia,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
first  Dir'  al-Jazira  exercise,  conducted  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE).  The 
participating  contingents  were  reported  to  have  included  some  8,000-9,000 soldiers — 
a  substantial  increase  from  the  5,000  soldiers  involved  in  the  1983  exercises.^  The  Dir ' 
al'Jazira  II  exercise  included  the  training  of  paratroops  and  other  rapid  deployment 
units,  as  well  as  heavier  armored  forces.  Nighttime  offensive  operations  were  reported 
to  have  been  tested  as  welL  Air  support  missions  were  flown  by  the  Saudi  Air  Force.^ 
Saudi  Arabia  not  only  hosted  the  exercise  but  also  provided  its  primary  leadership 
and  direction.  The  commander  of  Dir' al-Jazira  II  was  Brig  Gen  'Abd  al-Rahman 
al-'AIkami.  normally  the  Commander  of  Saudi  Arabia's  northern  region,  where  the 
Hafr  al-Baiin  area  is  situated.  Al-','\lkami  underlined  the  central  role  of  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  exercises  when  he  explained  that  one  ot  his  "particular  goals"  was  to  give  the 
other  Gulf  forces  "the  opportunity  to  lamilianze  themselves  with  the  method  of  work 
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and  with  the  methods  used  by  the  Saudi  armed  forces**.^  While  each  of  the  GCC  states 
was  reported  to  have  dispatched  forces  to  the  exercise,  local  reports  noted  only  the 
names  of  three  of  the  Commanders  from  the  non>Saudi  contingents:  Maj  Musa  *Ali 
*Abdallah  (UAE  force  Commander),  Sayif  *Ali  al-Hajri  (Qatar  force  Commander), 
and  Brig  Riyadh  al-Salih  (Kuwait  force  Commander).  Some  of  the  Gulf  states  were 
known  to  have  been  unable  to  send  troops  because  of  shortage  of  manpower;  in  such 
cases  a  merely  symbolic  participation  was  sought.^ 

Several  reports  from  Western  sources  were  highly  critical  of  the  Dir'  al-Jazira  II 
maneuvers.  The  German  journal  Der  Spie^ei  made  reference  to  one  diplomat's 
description  ot  the  exercise  as  "compleieK  unplanned  and  chaotic".^  Paratroops  were 
said  to  have  landed  miles  off-target,  and  artillery  units  reportedly  fired  in  the  wrong 
direction.  According  to  the  same  reports  the  exercises  resulted  in  serious  causalities 
and  in  an  undisclosed  number  ot  fatalities.  No  similar  accounts  could  be  found  in  the 
Gulf  Press.  The  GCC  continued  its  program  of  smaller  bilateral  exercises  in  1984-85. 

The  story  of  the  continuation  of  the  Dir'al-Jazb^a  exereises  in  1985  is  somewhat 
complex.  The  maneuvers  had  been  expected  to  be  held  in  Oman,  since  the  established 
procedure  was  to  rotate  the  location  of  the  operations.*  However,  GCC  officials  were 
quoted  in  the  UAE  daily,  al'Inihad,  as  stating  that  the  exercises  would  not  be  held.*  In 
the  end,  contingents  from  the  various  Gulf  countries  arrived  again  at  Hafr  al-Batin  in 
Saudi  Arabia  as  they  had  in  October  1984.  The  Omanis  explained  the  change  of 
location  by  saying  that  to  host  both  the  GCC  summit  and  the  joint  maneuvers  would 
be  too  much  for  them.  However,  there  may  have  been  other  reasons.  For  one  thing, 
the  GCC  appeared  to  ha\  c  altered  the  framework  of  its  ef  forts  at  military  cooperation; 
from  holding  a  six  state  joint  exercise,  the  organization  moved  to  a  program  of 
permanently  stationing  the  nucleus  of  its  joint  RDF  at  King  Khalid  Military  City  in 
Halir  al-Baiin.'"The  GCC  had  already  announced  the  existence  of  this  force  as  the 
Dir' al-Jazira  forces  —  in  November  1984.  Deploying  this  nucleus  in  northeast  Saudi 
Arabia,  rather  than  in  Oman,  certainly  made  sense  considering  the  fact  that  of  the  two 
brigades  composing  the  joint  force,  one  was  reported  to  be  Saudi  (For  further  details 
on  GCC  decision-making  regarding  the  joint  force,  see  below).  Furthermore,  despite 
Iranls  declared  threats  to  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  and  hence  to  Oman,  Kuwait  was  the 
GCC  state  that  was  most  end  angered  by  Iranian  ground  troops  —  and  the  newly  built 
King  Khalid  Military  City,  being  only  120  km  from  the  Kuwaiti  border,  was  ideally 
situated  as  a  staging  area  against  such  security  threats  to  the  northeastern  Arabian 
Peninsula. 

1  hus,  in  October  I9S5,  no  majtu  joint  GCC  e.xercise  was  announced.  Gull  officials 
made  mention  of  a  "troop  concentration"  (tajammu  wahdai  'askariyya)  in  Hair 
al-Batin,  but  Hk-  idea  ol  joint  exercises  according  to  the  previous  pattern  was  played 
down."  1  he  aciiviiies  of  the  various  Gulf  units  at  their  Saudi  base  were  given 
extremely  low-key  attention,  even  when  the  GCC  Defense  Ministers  made  an 
inspection  tour  on  21  October  (see  below).  No  photographs  of  the  GCC  forces 
appeared  that  month  in  the  major  newspapers  of  the  Gulf,  as  they  had  in  the  past. 
Earlier  in  the  year  it  had  been  reported  that  Saudi  Maj  Gen  Yusuf  al-Madani,  the  head 
of  the  military  committee  in  the  GCC  Secretariat  in  Riyadh,  was  to  be  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Dir'  al-Jazira  forces.  Later,  however,  another  officer  actually 
received  this  appointment:  Brig  Gen  (paratroops)  Turki  al-Nafi'i.  The  GCC  seemed 
to  be  following  a  policy  of  annually  rotating  its  joint  force  Commander. 
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GCC  Secretary  General  *AbdaUah  Bishara  admitted  in  October  that  it  would  take 
at  least  a  year  before  the  new  Gulf  joint  force  would  be  ready.  He  pointed  out  that 
considerable  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.'^ 

THE  FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  GC  C  SI  PREME  C  OUNC  IL 

The  GCC  Supreme  Council's  lilth  meeting,  known  as  the  Cull  summit,  was  held  in 
Kuwait  on  27-29  Noveber  19S4.  As  in  the  case  ofpast  summits,  most  of  the  preparatory 
work  lor  the  discussions  among  the  Gulf  leaders  had  been  taken  care  of  withm  the 
framework  of  the  GCC  Secretarial  and  durmg  the  meetings  of  the  Gulf  Foreign  and 
Defense  Ministers.  Apparently,  the  recommendations  of  the  joint  session  of  the  GCC 
Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers  held  in  Abha,  Saudi  Arabia  on  23-24  September  1984 
constituted  the  most  signiHcant  issues  of  the  Kuwait  summit  (for  previous  references 
to  the  Abha  meeting  see  MECS 1983-84,  p  395).  Among  the  recommendations  was 
the  establishment  of  a  GCC  joint  RDF.  According  to  leaks  from  the  Kuwaiti 
Parliament's  Internal  and  Defense  Committee,  the  force  was  to  be  made  up  of  two 
brigades  under  the  command  of  a  Saudi  officer.  The  whereabouts  of  its  deployment 
was  not  stated.''* 

A  second  recommendation  passed  on  to  the  Gulf  leaders  at  the  Kuwait  summit  was 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  CiCC  naval  command  to  be  based  in  the  Saudi  port  city  of 
al-Jubayl.  I  he  apparent  purpose  of  the  joint  naval  command  was  to  improve 
communications  between  the  operations  rooms  of  the  Gulf  navies  and  air  forces, 
thereby  improving  their  ability  to  protect  Gulf  ships  and  tankers.'^  A  third 
recommendation  involved  the  establishing  of  a  "red  line**  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
westward  crossing  of  which  would  be  considered  an  aggressive  act  against  the  GCC  as 
a  whole.  Such  a  line  had  been  established  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  upper  Gulf  (see  the 
discussion  of  GCC  joint  strategy  in  June  1984  and  of  fixing  the  *'King  Fahd  Line**  in 
MECS  1983-84,  pp  393-94).  The  new  recommendations  apparently  were  aimed  at 
extending  the  GCC  defense  line  to  the  lower  Gulf."' 

The  final  communique  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  GCC  Supreme  Council  did  not 
speak  of  these  issues  in  any  detail.  As  in  the  case  of  past  summits,  its  language 
consisted  of  mostly  v  ague  generalities  (lor  the  complete  communique  see  Appendix  I 
following  this  section).  Ihc  GCCs  growing  preoccupation  with  security  issues, 
stimulated  by  events  earlier  in  1984,  was  not  apparent  in  the  document:  the  Supreme 
Council  stated  only  that  it  had  '^reviewed  the  results  achieved  by  the  relevant 
committees  in  the  sector  of  defense  and  security  and  affirmed  the  importance  of  those 
achievements...aimed  at  translating  the  principle  of  self-reliance  into  a  tangible 
fact...**.'^  No  red  lines  were  drawn  before  Iran  in  the  document.  In  fact,  although  the 
war  had  escalated  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  in  past  months,  the  GCC's  hostility  to  Iran 
was  barely  discernible;  the  council  '^expressed  its  satisfaction"  with  Iraq's  attitude 
about  a  variety  of  mediation  efforts  and  only  called  on  Iran  to  make  its  own 
contribution  to  finding  a  solution  that  would  take  into  consideration  "^the  rights  of 
both  parlies".!^ 

Some  ot  the  actual  substance  of  the  Kuwait  summit  became  apparent  in  subsequent 
interviews  w  ith  Gulf  officials  and  in  newspaper  reports.  First,  in  a  press  conference  on 
the  final  day  of  the  meeting,  Shaykh  Sabah  al-Ahmad  al-Sabah,  the  Kuwaiti  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  announced  the  GCC*s  decision  to  create  a  joint  Gulf  military  force 
{quwa  askariyya  mushtarika)\  the  GCC  Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Political 
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Affairs,  Ibrahim  al-Sabahi,  stated  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  force  would  be 
called  quwa  dir  'al-jazira  (the  Peninsula  Shield  Force).  Second,  while  no  red  lines  in 
the  Gulf  were  declared,  the  OCC  leaders  were  reported  to  have  taken  measures  that 
would  lead  to  improved  security  for  ports  in  the  lower  Gulf.^  It  could  not  be 
confirmed  whether  those  measures  included  the  establishing  of  a  joint  naval  base,  as 
proposed. 

It  appears  that  the  Gulf  states  were  struggling  with  the  problem  of  how  to  make 

significant  progress  in  security  coordination  without  surrendering  their  sovereign 
prerogatives.  I  his  tension  was  alluded  to  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Saudi  monarch, 
Fahd  Ibn  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  after  the  summit:  "The  goals  of  the  defensive  arrangement 
between  our  countries  can  be  summed  up  as  the  strengthening  of  the  basis  of  fully 
integrated  collective  security  for  the  GCC  slates  in  the  framework  of  building  the 
autonomous  forces  for  each  state  within  a  common  view/*^'  The  meaning  of  this 
remark  became  clearer  in  the  coune  of  the  year,  the  GCC  had  not  so  much  decided  to 
create  new  supranatural  military  frameworks  as  it  had  decided  to  utilize  already 
existing  national  military  facilities  with  common  GCC  goals  in  mind.  Thus,  the  later 
decision  in  1985  to  make  preparations  for  a  permanent  deployment  of  the  two  brigade 
GCC  jomt  force  at  King  Khalid  Military  City  (see  above)  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  previous  Saudi  policy  to  deploy  one  to  two  brigade  forces  at  each  of  its 
major  military  cities.  In  short,  the  GCC  joint  force  entailed  only  the  replacement  of 
one  Saudi  brigade  with  contingents  from  each  of  the  Gulf  states  With  Saudi  command 
preserved,  the  joint  lorcc  was  not  so  much  a  new  miluar\  organization  as  a  modified 
Saudi  force  ready  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  GCC  states  as  a  whole.  Deployments 
ol  Kuwaiti  and  llAF  forces  on  their  various  territorial  islands  in  the  Gulf  during 
1984-85  similarly  used  the  Gull  biaici>'  national  forces  to  serve  the  GCC  collective 
strat^c  interests  (such  as  improving  the  security  of  Gulf  states*  territorial  waters).^ 
In  addition  to  security  issues,  the  GCC  summit  gave  attention  to  other  subjects.  In 
the  diplomatic  sphere,  the  Gulf  leaders  formulated  some  joint  positions  on  inter-Arab 
affairs.  The  Gulf  states  followed  the  general  Saudi  position  of  offering  to  mediate 
between  different  camps  in  the  Arab  world  and  focused  on  the  need  to  convene  the 
Arab  summit  in  Riyadh  and  to  insure  sufficient  attendance  (see  the  chapter  on 
inter-Arab  relations).  Apparently,  all  the  GCC  states  agreed  with  the  Saudis  that  it 
was  best  to  undertake  quiet  diplomacy  before  a  summit  in  order  to  reduce  the  tension 
in  the  inter-Arab  system.  During  the  (lulf  summit,  interest  was  directed  particularlv 
towards  Algeria,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  as  a  mutually  acceptable  mediator  in 
the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.-'  On  the  economic  front,  reports  emerged  that  the  Supreme 
Council  had  decided  that,  as  of  March  1985,  Gulf  nationals  could  own  up  to  3,000 
square  meters  of  private  property  in  any  of  the  GCC  states.  The  decision  was 
essentially  a  reaffirmation  of  a  principle  included  in  Article  8  of  the  GCC*b  1981 
Unified  Economic  Agreement,  which  provided  for  the  free  movement  of  capital 
within  the  GCC,  as  well  as  for  equal  treatment  of  Gulf  nationals  in  member  states  with 
respect  to  the  ownership,  inter  aiui,  of  property.^  The  new  law  was  still  very  restrictive, 
in  deference  to  those  smaller  Gulf  states  which  feared  the  penetration  and 
predominance  of  their  richerneighbors:  residential,  as  opposed  to  industrial,  property 
was  allowed  to  outsiders,  and  the  property  was  to  be  inhabited  by  the  owners. 
Despite  the  cautious  limiiaiions,  GCC  Secretary  GeneraTAbdallah  Bishara  expressed 
his  saiisiaciion  with  the  progress  of  GCC  economic  integration  at  the  close  of  1984;  he 
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maintained  that  the  Gulf  states  had  completed  the  first  stage  of  this  process  by  having 

successfully  formed  a  customs  union  and  that  they  were  now  entering  a  second  stage 
involving  the  formation  of  large-scale  joint  ventures  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
member  states.-'^  These  may  have  been  the  GCC's  goals,  but  there  was  little  indication 
that  the  Gull  states  would  soon  meet  them. 


BETWEEN  THE  SUMMITS:  SPECIAL  ISSUES  CONFRONTING  THE  GULF 
COOPERATION  COUNUL 

The  GMlf  States  and  the  Soviet  Unfon:  A  New  Dipknaatic  Dialogiie 

During  1984-85,  the  Soviet  Union  made  significant  diplomatic  breakthroughs  with 
the  Gulf  states.  On  2 1  September  1 985,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Oman  and  the  USSR 
met  in  New  York.  On  2S  September  a  joint  statement  announced  that  their  two 
countries  would  establish  diplomatic  relations.  Similarly,  on  13  November  I9H5.  the 
U  AE  and  the  Soviet  Union  announced  their  decision  to  establish  diplomatic  relations. 
Earlier  in  June,  Bahraini  Prime  Minister  Sha>  kh  Khalita  Ibn  Salman  al-Khalila  had 
staled  that  all  the  CiC  C  states  sht)uld  reconsider  their  relations  uith  the  I  SSR.-' 
Bahrain,  howe\  er.  did  not  lollow  the  examples  ol  Oman  and  the  U  At.  Saudi  Arabia, 
while  not  announcing  any  change  in  Saudi-Soviet  relations,  nonetheless  sent  high-level 
officials  to  the  USSR  during  the  year,  indicating  at  least  some  increased  interest.  (For 
further  details,  see  the  sections  on  Bahrain,  Oman  and  the  U  AE,  as  well  as  the  chapter 
on  Saudi  Arabia). 

Despite  the  coincidence  of  these  activities  and  statements,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  GCC  was  coordinating  the  Gulf  states*  policies  towards  the  USSR.  One 
Omani  official  expressly  stated  that,  although  Muscat  did  alert  the  other  GCC  states 
to  the  ties  established  between  Oman  and  the  USSR  just  before  the  official 
announcement  about  them,  no  one  had  been  told  about  preparatory  contacts  between 
the  two  countries. Moreover,  Omani  policy  toward  the  USSR  appeared  to  be  a 
function  ol  its  ovs  n  secunt\  concerns  in  the  s(^uthern  Arabian  Peninsula  \7.v-u-\7.v  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  ol  \  cmcn  (PDR'i ;  see  the  section  on  Oman).  The 
other  GCC  states  paid  relatively  little  attention  to  the  problems  posed  to  Oman  by  the 
Soviet-supported  PDRY,  because  they  were  preoccupied  with  the  Iranian  threat. 

Despite  the  individual  attitudes  of  the  Gulf  states  towards  a  new  dialogue  with 
Moscow,  certain  collective  interests  of  the  GCC  apparently  had  an  impact  on  the  new 
Soviet-Gulf  connections.  An  Abu  Dhabi  radio  commentator  noted  that,  while  the 
IJ  AE's  move  toward  Moscow  was  a  "national decision "stenmiing  from  the  country's 
"independent  political  will",  the  decision  was  nonetheless  consistent  with  the  GCC 
polic\  of  seeking  a  balance  w  ith  both  I  ast  and  West.-''  Perhaps  because  of  the  closer 
military  ties  between  the  Ciull  states  and  the  I 'S,  through  the  Saudi  military  leadership 
in  the  (iCC  which  was  stimulated  b\  ilie  Iraqi-Iranian  war  and  its  spilk)\er  to  the 
waters  ol  the  dull,  the  GCC  acquired  a  collect  i\e  sclf-intercst  in  making  compensatory 
moves  towards  ihc  LSSR.  Another  common  intere^>i  m  w  arming  up  to  Moscow  was 
more  directly  related  to  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  Itself.  In  an  interview  in  the  Kuwaiti 
daily  al-Watan^  Ambassador  Abokov,  the  Soviet  envoy  to  Kuwait,  spoke  of  new 
Soviet  warnings  to  Tehran  made  during  the  Iranian  offensive  in  March.^  The  USSR, 
he  explained,  would  not  permit  developments  that  would  bring  about  foreign 
intervention  in  the  region.  That  the  USSR  was  in  a  special  geo-strategic  position  to 
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bring  pressures  on  Tehran  was  not  lost  on  Gulf  leaders,  and  the  GCC  had  a  dear 
interest  in  developing  relations  with  any  party  that  had  any  kind  of  leverage  on  Iran. 
After  the  repeated  failures  of  many  mediators  and  interested  parties  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end,  a  Soviet  option  was  certainly  worth  considering. 

Gulf  Cooperation  Council  Security  Agreement 

(For  further  developments  in  the  security  field,  see  the  Muscat  summit,  below). 

Gulf  Cooperation  Council-European  Kconomic  Community  Petrochemical  Rivalry 
A  seemingly  technical  trade  issue  acquired  considerable  political  importance  during 
1984-85.  In  July  1984,  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  decided  that  it 
would  impose  tariffs  (up  to  13.5  per  cent)  on  the  import  of  Saudi  Arabian  methanol, 
despite  prior  assurances  by  European  officials  —  according  to  GCC  sources — that 
the  petrochemical  products  of  the  GCC  states  would  not  receive  such  treatment.  The 
Gulf  states  were  being  treated  as  trading  partners  who  fdl  under  the  European 
Communityli  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP),  which  was  intended  for 
developing  countries.  The  GSP  rules  allowed  for  the  removal  of  tariffs  on  third-world 
exports  but  only  up  to  a  certain  volume.  In  the  view  of  the  EEC,  categorizing  the 
wealthy  GCC  states  as  "developing  countries"  was  already  a  substantial  concession  to 
them.  Moreover,  the  removal  of  the  existing  ceilings  on  duty-free  peiroclicmical 
imports  to  Europe  from  the  Gull  states  would  endanger  the  European  petrochemical 
industry,  which  suffered  from  higher  costs  than  its  Cuilf  competitors.  I  hc  CiC  C  states 
—  above  all,  Saudi  Arabia  —  viewed  the  petrochemical  industry  as  an  alternative 
source  of  future  revenue.  The  necessity  of  such  options  was  particularly  vital  because 
most  of  the  GCC  states  faced  declining  incomes  from  crude  oil  production. 
Furthermore,  the  GCC  claimed,  since  European  exports  to  the  Gulf  had  been  subject 
to  merely  minimal  duties  in  the  past,  the  EEC  should  at  least  give  Gulf  exports  equal 
treatment.^' 

In  addition  to  their  exports  of  methanol,  Saudi  exports  of  polyethylene  in  1985 
exceeded  their  duty-free  quota  and  became  subject  to  European  tariffs.  Throughout 

the  year,  attempts  were  made  by  both  sides  to  reach  some  understanding  in  the 
unfolding  trade  dispute.  In  mid-February  GCC  Secretary  General  'Abdallah  Hishara 
embarked  on  a  twelve-day  European  tour  in  order  to  win  support  for  his  organi/aiion  s 
position.  On  28  February.  GCC  and  EEC  experts  held  talks  in  Bahrain  on  the 
petrochemical  problem.  Nothing  more  was  achieved  in  the  meeting  than  a  rcsiaicment 
of  their  respective  positions.  The  mild  reaction  of  the  GCC  to  the  EEC  position  was 
attacked  by  at  least  one  U  AE  newspaper,  al-KhaliJ,  which  called  on  the  Gulf  states  to 
confront  the  EEC." 

By  May,  the  GCC  was  also  concerned  with  its  trade  relations  with  the  US.  Rumors 
spread  of  impending  protectionist  legislation  in  the  US  Congress  that  was  expected  to 
preclude  substantial  GCC  petrochemical  exports.  GCC  officials  in  Riyadh  considered 
introducing  a  bit  of  protectionism  themselves  a  unified  20  per  cent  tariff  barrier 
against  imported  products  that  were  also  available  from  local  industries.  Similarly,  in 
August,  CjCC  officials  openly  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  20  percent  tariff  against  all 
European  goods  in  retaliation  for  the  EEC's  petrnchenncal  policy.'^ 

In  October,  GCC-EEC  talks  on  the  petrochemical  issue  resumed  in  Brussels  with  a 
meeting  between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Kuwait  and  Luxembourg.  No  progress  was 
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reported.  Continued  talks,  however,  were  slated  for  early  1986  between  the  GCC  and 
EEC,  as  well  as  between  the  GCC  and  the  US.^ 

Gulf  Cooperation  Council  Informttioo  Minhitry  Coordination 

GCC  Information  Ministers  began  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  in  1985,  following  the 
pattern  set  by  other  Gull  ministers.  Their  first  meeting,  on  6-7  January  1985.  dealt 
with  a  study  prepared  by  the  GCC  Secretarial  and  aimed  at  coordinating  the 
information  policies  of  the  Gulf  states  v/^-fy-v/.v  the  foreign  media.  The  study  also  dealt 
with  ways  of  coordinating  the  operations  of  radio,  television,  press  agencies  and 
newspapers  in  the  Gull  stales.  It  was  reported  lhai  the  U  AE  delegation  planned  to 
raise  the  issue  of  "information  security",  calling  for  a  means  of  preventing  media 
leaks,  in  each  sute,  about  any  of  the  GCC  members.  The  Omani  delegation  was 
reported  to  have  prepared  a  proposal  for  a  charter  outlining  a  framework  for  keeping 
Gulf  information  policies  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Islam  and  its  traditions.^^  A 
general  concern  during  the  year  was  the  influence  of  the  relatively  free  Kuwaiti  Press 
—  with  its  detailed  accounts  of  Kuwaiti  opposition  statements  in  the  National 
Council  —  on  the  populations  of  the  other  Gulf  states.  Kuwait  was  reported  to  have 
achieved  the  agreement  of  the  other  states  for  removing  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
circulation  of  Kuwaiti  newspapers  throughout  the  (iulf.^'' 

The  GCC  stales  inaugurated  a  unilied  radio  program.  "Voice  ol  the  GC  C  ",  during 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Muscat.  Radio  officials  planned  lo 
broadcast  the  new  service  I  rom  each  of  the  GCC  slates,  for  three  months  at  a  lime  and 

two  hours  u  day,  beginning  in  1986.^^ 

THE  SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  GCC  SUPREME  COUNaL 
The  GCC  Supreme  Council  held  its  sixth  session  in  Muscat,  Oman,  on  3-6  November 
1985.  Developments  connected  with  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  stimulated  considerable 
activity  at  the  various  GCC  ministerial-level  councils  in  preparation  for  the  summit 
and  insured  again  that  the  issue  of  collective  security  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf 
leaders'  agenda. 

First,  during  July,  the  GCC  Ministerial  C  ouncil  met  lor  one  of  its  regular  sessions 
in  Abha.  Saudi  Arabia.  I  he  Gulf  Foreign  Ministers'  discussions  were  dominated  by 
two  recent  concerns:  the  intensilicalion  of  terrorist  attacks  in  Kuwait  (for  details  of 
the  attempied  assassination  of  the  ruler  in  May  and  the  explosions  at  seaside  cafes  in 
July,  see  section  on  Kuwait)  and  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  Iranian  Navy  to 
intercept  and  detain  cargo  ships  bound  for  Gulf  ports.  The  Gulf  Foreign  Ministers 
reportedly  decided  to  support  the  strict  measures  taken  by  Kuwait  against  its  foreign 
work  force.  At  the  same  time,  pressure  was  increased  on  Kuwait  to  finally  sign  the 
GCC  security  agreement,  about  which  it  had  expressed  certain  reservations  in  the 
past^  (see  MECS  1983-84,  p  392).  Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  no  essential 
progress  was  made  on  the  security  agreement.  In  fact,  considering  the  electoral 
changes  that  occurred  in  the  Kuwaiti  National  Assembly  in  early  1985,  the  Kuwaiti 
Royal  FamiK  could  not  have  been  expected  to  change  its  position  on  the  treaty 
without  prompting  stiff  opposition  from  both  the  religious  Right  and  the  nationalist 
Left  (see  the  section  on  Kuwait).  Kuwaiti  Minister  of  the  Interior  Shaykh  Nawwaf 
al-Ahmad  al-Sabah  stated  in  September,  **We  Kuwaitis  have  not  abandoned  our 
previous  stand**.^*  GCC  Foreign  Ministers  met  again  in  Riyadh  at  the  headquarters  of 
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the  GCC  Secretariat  on  2-3  September.  Inter-Arab  relations  were  reportedly  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  GCC-EEC  petrochemical 

dispute  (see  above).** 

Second,  security  issues  returned  to  the  top  of  the  GCC  agenda  during  the  meeting  in 
Kuwait  of  the  GCC  Defense  Ministers  in  Kuwait  on  20-21  October.  They  reviewed 
recommendations  made  by  the  GCC  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  had  met  in  Riyadh  on  7-8 
October.  The  Detcnse  Mmislers  approved  a  proposed  GCC  "defense  strategy"  (a/- 
isiraiijiyya  al-dija'iyya).  Details  of  this  new  strategy  were  difficuU  to  glean  from 
public  statements.  Kuwait's  Defense  Minister,  Shaykh  Salim  al-Sabah,  for  example, 
explained  that  the  new  strategy  was  necessary  because  the  Arab  world  faced  a  surge  of 
aggression  from  the  CNilf  to  the  Maghrib;  he  singled  out  the  Israeli  operation  against 
the  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis,  the  American  interception  of  the  Egyptian  plane 
canyiQg  the  hijackers  of  the  AchUk  Lauro  cruise  liner  and  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  as 
threats  to  the  region^  security.^'  (For  details  of  these  incidents,  see  the  chapter  on 
armed  operations.)  It  was  extremely  doubtful  that  the  GCC,  with  its  admittedly 
limited  capabilities,  was  planning  to  operate  a  joint  strategy  beyond  the  immediate 
Gulf  subregion. 

A  far  more  likely  purpose  of  the  GCC  defense  strategy  was  directly  related  to  the 
Gull  RDF.  One  report  explained  that  the  new  strategy  involved  a  shift  from  yearly 
joint  exercises  of  the  Gulf  Armies  to  ongoing  stationing  of  a  joint  Gulf  force  at  a 
particular  location'*'  (see  "Joint  Maneuvers",  above).  The  GCC  "defense  strategy" 
appeared,  thus,  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  external  threats  to  the  Gulf  states; 
internal  stability  remained  largely  in  the  framework  of  the  GCC  Interior  Ministers* 
discussions.  In  fact,  Saudi  Mmister  of  the  Interior  Amir  Nayif  Ibn  *Abd  al-*Aziz 
actually  denied  rumon  later  in  November  that  the  new  GCC  defense  strategy  had 
come  to  reptaoe  the  Interior  Ministers  security  agreements.  The  agreement,  he 
explained,  was  still  under  consideration.^'  The  GCC  Supreme  Council,  because  of  the 
problem  of  terrorism,  later  stated  that  the  new  strategy  referred  to  internal  threats  to 
stability  as  well  (see  below). 

At  the  end  of  their  meeting,  the  GCC  Defense  Ministers  left  Kuwait  and  flew  to 
Hafr  al-Batin  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  inspect  the  Dir' al-Jazira  forces  deployed  at  King 
Khalid  Military  City. 

Another  important  security-related  proposal  for  the  Muscat  summit  in  November 
came  out  of  the  GCC  Oil  Ministers' conference  on  21-22  October  in  Riyadh.  An  "oil 
solidarity"  agreement  was  reached  according  to  which  petroleum  products  would  be 
rushed  to  any  GCC  state  whose  oil  installations  or  outlets  were  threatened  or  removed 
from  operation.  The  agreement  covered  each  state*^  domestic  needs,  as  well  as  its 
export  commitments.  The  proposed  oil  pact  was  actually  a  formalization  of  an  adhoc 
commitment  made  among  the  GCC  states  during  the  **tanker  war**  in  the  spring  of 
1984.*^ 

AUof  these  proposals  were  passed  on  to  the  GCC  Ministerial  Council  meeting  in 
Muscat  on  27-29  October.  The  three-day  conference  of  GCC  Foreign  Ministers  was 

the  final  opportunity  to  establish  the  agenda  for  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  t  mal  communique  of  the  Muscat  summit  was  more  explicit  about  the  Supreme 
Council's  decisions  than  m  the  past  (for  a  complete  text,  see  Appendix  II).  Expressing 
its  dissatisfaction  with  Iran's  increasing  interception  of  merchant  ships  heading  for 
GCC  ports,  the  GCC  Supreme  Council  called  on  Iran  to  respect  freedom  of  navigation 
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in  the  Gulf.  As  in  the  past,  no  mention  was  made  of  Iraqi  attacks  on  Iranian  oil 
installations  or  on  Gulf  ships.  The  Council  gave  an  ambiguous  outline  for  four  areas 
of  cooperation  for  further  progress  in  integration:  agricultural  policy,  industrial 
policy,  educational  policy  and  environmental  policy:  there  was  nothing  particularly 
new  in  the  environmental  polic\  :  there  was  nothing  particulai  ly  new  in  the 
identification  of  these  general  areas  ot  coo[)eraiion.  DiplonKiticall) ,  the  Council 
condemned  Israel's  raid  on  the  PI  O  headquaiiers  in  Tunis,  supported  Lebanon's 
national  sovereignty  and  allirnied  support  lor  the  inter-Arab  reconciliation  process. 

The  Supreme  Council  approved  the  GCC  Defense  Ministers'  proposed  security 
strategy,  which  dealt  with  the  formation  of  the  joint  Gulf  force.  The  first  stage  of  the 
strategy  was  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a  joint  radar  network  and  ajoint  air 
defense  network  to  protect  GCC  airspace  and  territorial  waters.^'  Perhaps  in  order  to 
indicate  at  least  some  degree  of  consensus  among  the  GCC  states  on  matters  of 
internal  security  —  while  the  Interior  Ministers*  security  agreement  remained 
unsigned  —  the  communique  specifically  referred  tothe  GCC*s  ^^determination...  to 
preserve  the  solid  unity  of  the  internal  front".  Apparently  in  response  to  repeated 
subversive  operations  against  Kuwait,  the  GCC  leaders  not  only  condemned  all  acts 
of  terrorism  but  also  stated  that  terrorism  against  any  one  GCC  stale  would  be 
regarded  as  a  threat  to  all  the  GCC  slates.  *'  (At  the  Doha  summu.  the  CiCC  had  made 
a  similar  agreement  regarding  external  aggression,  and  the  agreement  was  made 
public  on  1 7  May  1984  during  the  "tanker  war"  [see  MECS  1983-84,  p  393j.)  In  sum, 
the  GCC  appeared  to  be  erasing  some  of  the  distinctions  between  external  and 
internal  security  threats  by  implying  that  the  new  security  strategy  was  intended  to 
deal  with  both.  State-supported  terrorism,  which  was  not  specifically  referred  to  by 
the  GCC,  had  certainly  made  the  internal  security  distinction  harder  to  make. 
Nonetheless,  the  fact  remained  thM  GCC  cooperation  in  the  security  field  was  far 
more  advanced  against  external  threats.  A  mechanism  for  full  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  internal  security  was  still  being  negotiated. 

The  Western  Press  noted  that  the  (iCC  had  shifted  its  stance  on  the  Iraqi-Iranian 
war  durmu  the  ^ummit:  f  rom  open  support  of  Iraq  to  a  more  neutral  position.'*"  The 
Supreme  (  ouncil's  communique  gave  no  indications  of  such  a  shift.  Nor  did 
subsequent  press  conlerences  reveal  one.  Several  GCC  states  opened  new  bilateral 
discussions  with  Iran  during  1985  (see  the  chapter  on  Saudi  Arabia  and  sections  on 
individual  Gulf  sutes,  which  follow).  One  cause  of  the  perception  that  the  GCC  was 
more  neutral  was  the  fact  that  Oman,  the  host  of  the  summit,  served  as  the  GCCb 
spokesman  and  took  a  relatively  conciliatory  stance  towards  Iran  during  the  year  (see 
the  section  on  Oman). 

Reportedly,  the  GCC  Secretariat  prepared  a  critical  report  of  the  pace  of 
implementation  of  past  GCC  resolutions  by  the  member  states.  The  report  apparently 
brought  about  some  of  the  unpiiblici/ed  decisions  taken  at  the  Muscat  summit. 
Timetables,  for  example,  were  drawn  up  for  guiding  the  Gulf  states'  progress  on 
following  their  announced  Joint  military  strategy  and  economic  integration 
agreements.  The  new  economic  pressures  on  the  Gulf  states  were  expected  to  make 
GCC  internal  aid  obligations  more  difficult  to  meet.  Apparently  by  1985,  for  example, 
both  the  UAE  and  Qatar  were  becoming  hard  pressed  to  advance  assistance  to 
Bahrain  and  Oman  according  to  past  sununit  agreements.  Saudi  Arabia  was  expected 
to  make  up  for  defaults  on  payments  to  the  GCC  by  other  member  states.^ 

Dore  Gold 
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APPENDIX  I:  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE  OF  THE 
FIFTH  GCC  SUPREME  COUNCO.  SUMMIT 

The  GCC  Supfcme  Covneil  held  its  fifth  leMion  fai  Knwnl  during  the  period  4-6  Ribi  el-Awwal  1405  AH.  equivalem  to  27-29 

Novcmhff  l*)K4  AI>.  iti  response  lo  the  iiu  iiaiuui  of  H  H  Sh.i\  kli  Jahir  al  - Mimad  al-.Fahit  al-Sahah.  ihc  Fm;r  o;  Kuv* aii  I  h . 
icuion  was UtciMkd  b>  Their  M^ties  and  HigbncMCk  HH  ShakbZayul  Ibn  Sultan  al-Nubayyan,  Prettdcnt  ol  the  LAE,  HH 
ShtyMi  IM  Ibn  Sahmn  aMChalifa.  the  Emir  of  Bthrain:  HM  Kii«  Falid  Ihn  'Abd  al-Axiz  al-Sa\id.  King  of  the  Sradi  Afabin 

Kin^donr.  H  VI  Sultan  Qabus  Ibn  Sa^d.  Sultan  of  Oman:  HM  ShaylchlUMtir«lbaH«Badal-Thai^ 
Sluykh  Jabir  al-Ahmad  al-Jabir  al>Sabah.  the  Emir  ot  Kuwait. 
The  council  teviewed  the  developmeui  of  cooperaiioii  ainosg  tlie  meinlier-coimtfiet  and  wlwi  lied  been  achieved  since  tiie 

fourth  scsMon  in  Doha  1  hi-  ihimuiI  ilisciivM-d  the  Ir.iiji-Ir.ini.tn  w.ir  Krcausc  of  Ihc  threat  it  tonstitulcd  to  ihi-  MMirit\  and 
itabtlity  ot  the  region  a&  a  whole.  I  he  council  al»o  tludied  current  Arab  allain  and  the  effecu  of  Arab  disputes  on  the  Arab  issues 
of  deatiny.  The  couneil  ako  ditenand  the  mie  phiyed  by  memberoottntries  in  the  {ntemational  arena. 

The  council  expressed  its  complcii.-  satist action  with  the  steps  taken  towards  uniting  and  coordinating  the  positions  ol  the 
mcoibcr-counlnes  and  towards  consolidating  the  tics  in  a  way  that  deepened  the  feeling  of  belonging  and  rcinlorced  the 
coBvietieit  of  eittzen*  that  they  tMcie  an  imagraied  pan  of  a  tingle  framework  wUdi  wa>  aioad  at  imiiiai  thoae  cotutries.  The 

council  also  alfirmed  its  conviction  of  the  ncces<iit\  ol  achiev  mg  broader  hyrnnm  IB pflililiealt tCCHHWIlic and tMial  WHtpwaiiBII 
in  a  way  that  would  consolidaie  its  march  towards  the  fuUilment  of  its  aims. 

Tbecoancil  noted  thai  theachievcincnts  made  in  accordance  with  the  unified  economic  agiweiilcwwtitmattefiiitatep  on 
the  road  to  economic  integration  For  ihat  reason,  out  ofitsdcsiretoopen  ncu  broad  vista*  for  cooperation,  the  GCC  approved 
tke  formula  which  offanint  ilw  right  of  ownership  for  the  ctliieiis  of  menber-countrice. 

Thecouncil  abo  reviewed  the  icmNs  achieved  by  the  relevant  committees  in  themctor  of  defame  and  Mcutiqr  and  affirmed  the 
importance  ot  those  achievements  which  are  aimed  at  translating  the  principle  of  ielf-4tlianeeiMeatamibk bet  eMuriiif  Ihat 
the  sons  of  the  council  member-coun tries  shoulder  the  task  ol  dclending  them. 

The  council  also  studied  the  situation  in  the  region  and  the  danger  posed  by  the  continottion  of  the  Iraqi-  Iranian  war  to  the 
region's  siabiliu  and  »cciiiii>  li  studied  the  development  o(  contacts  and  cftorts  exerted  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  ha* 
exhausted  thecoergia  of  the  two  neighbor ingcounlriesand  their  Muslim  peoples.  The  council  affirmed  iu  members'  approval  of 
the  conlinuMion  of  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  and  to  holster  the  efforts  by  the  Uirited  Nationa  and  the  good 
office*  committee  of  the  Islamic  Conference  Organization  and  the  Non-Aligr>cd  Mu'  ;  rn.  ni 

The  council  affirmed  the  readiness  of  member  countries  to  undertake  any  direct  cttort  that  could  secure  progicaa  towards 
dialogue  and  negotimions.  The  council  laid  down  tome  concepts  in  this  regard,  hoping  thai  they  will  be  met  with  the  required 
response. 

The  council  expretied  iu  satisfaction  at  the  poiitive  attitude  uken  by  the  Republic  ot  Iraq  towards  the  U  N  retolutioat  and  the 
elforttof  the  Islamic  Conference  of  the  non-aligned  ooumries.  Thecoundlcallsoa  the  IsfaHnic  RcpuUicol'liwitocMiliibuleto 
the  efforts  aimed  at  finding  a  solution  that  takes  into  consideration  the  righu  of  both  panks.  The  couacO  abo  SUCaMd  the 
inyoitance  of  the  principles  set  out  in  the  UN  Resolution  552  dated  I  June  1982  AD. 

Concerning  the  Arab  arena,  the  council  reviewed  the  eurrem  situation,  the  negative  contequenoes  of  the  continuation  of  Arab 
disputes  and  the  efTectaoftboscdispuieson  Arab  issues  ol  destiny.  In  rcsponie  to  the  call  of  pan- Arab  duty,  the  council  exprcMCd 
its  readiness  to  panicipaie  in  a  collective  Arab  el  fort  towards  the  removal  of  tentioo.  the  closure  of  the  rift  of  our  Arab  disputes 
and  attempts  to  reacb  an  Arab  agreeinent  which  puts  Arab  iotefcsis  over  and  above  all  other  considerations. 

The  council  ditcutaed  the  Palest  hk  s  ^  t  a  nd  the  stages  through  which  it  had  passed.  The  council  affirmed  the  continuation  of 
ht  support  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  P  LU  as  the  sole  Icgitmate  representative  of  the  people  of  Palest  ine  The  council  stressed  the 
oontinuation  of  iusiqtpon  for  the  unity  of  fraternal  Lebanon  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  stability .  mdependeooe  and  national 
sovereignty  over  iu  soil. 

In  the  economic  arena,  the  coiMcil  expressed  iu  satisfaction  with  the  steps  taken  towards  the  implementation  of  the  unified 
economic  agreement:  those  steps  had  contributed  a  tangible  increase  in  commerrial  exchanges  among  the  GCC  countries.  The 
General  Secretariat  was  also  commissioned  to  siudy  means  lo  encourage  joini  projects  The  council  agreed  to  gr*e priority  to 
national  products  in  govemmenul  projects.  The  council  delegated  the  GCC  of  Ministers  to  ratify  the  dewtopment  and 
iucgration  strategy  for  the  GCC  coumries  in  their  coming  session  after  the  eomphtioo  of  its  study  by  the  member  countries. 

Thecouncil  expressed  its  appreciation  for  the  effons  of  the  Secretary  General  and  decided  to  renew  the  appointment  of 
AbdaHah  Ya'qub  Buhra  as  Secretaiy  General  of  the  GCC.  The  council  also  ratified  the  budget  of  the  general  secretariat  for  the 
cwnreni  year  1405  AH. 

The  council  appieciaies  the  great  effort  made  by  HH  ShaykhJabiral-AhmadaMabir,tlie  Emir  of  the  State  of  Kuwait,  and  his 
Government  to  make  this  session  suoceuf  ul.  The  council  also  appredaies  the  true  aantinMntsexpteasad  by  the  people  of  Kuwait 
and  the  great  meanings  of  those  seniimenu  wMeli  lefleet  Kttwalt%  belief  and  role  in  the  nMdi  of  Ibe  eoimcQ.  The  ctMndl 
expresses  iu  profound  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  H  H  Shaykh  Jabir  al-Ahmad  atJabir  and  his  Government  for  making  such 
efforu.  and  records  iceliiigs  of  genuine  thanks  for  the  warm  weloorae  and  excellent  anamemenu  given  to  Their  M^estica  and 
Highnesses  awarmwclcomeandexoellentarrangeiiientswbichbadaltendBmentBlrofeinrealizingthefesidttacliievedbytlie 
meetings. 

The  council  looks  forward  to  iu  sixth  session  in  Muscat,  in  the  month  of  Safar  1406  AH  corresponding  to  November  1985  at 
tha  invitatiott  of  HM  Stthan  Qabns  ibn  Said,  Suhan  of  Oman, 
lasoed  Hi  Kuwait  on  «  Rabi  al-Awwal  1405  AH  corresponding  to  29  November  IM4. 

SOURCE:  SWB,  3D  November  IW4. 
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APPENDIX  II:  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE  OF  THE 
SIXTH  GCC  SUPREME  COUNCIL  SUMMIT 

The  GCC  Supreme  CiMmcil  held  in  lixth  teakm  in  the  SulUMe  of  Onm  friMn  19-22  Safer  1406  H^in,  coifetpondiiig  to  3-6 

November         ,it  an  invn.Hiiin     HM  Siilt.in  Q.ihu\  Ibn  Sa'ld  ol Oman 
The  Supreme  C  ouncii  rc\  ic«cd  coopcraiion  dmortK  OCX'  member  siMa  and  CKpncMtcd  »aiistaetion  at  what  hai  bcctt  achieved 
•  fesult  of  iNich  cooperation  sinee  the  nikh  leiiioii.  held  io  the  ttaie  of  Kiiwait.  The  GCC  Supreme  Council  ditanied  tlw 

Ir.iqi-lraniiin  w  .ir  in  the  light  ol  rcccnl  dc%clopmcnls  and  in  the  light  of  the  scnnus  escalation     parluiilarlv  in  the  Gulf  »  alcrs  - 
and  diMTUsicd  ihc  threat  this  poacd  lo  the  Mcuriiy  and  stability  o(  the  entire  region  and  to  trccdum  ot  navigation  in  the  GuU. 
With  r^ard  to  the  iHuMion  in  tiie  Gulf  re^on.  the  Supreme  Couadl  recalled  what  wai  anaouticed  at  the  eondwion  of  the 

lourlh  session  held  in  Doha  in  November  I9X''  u  huh  stated  its  adherence  to  I'N  Security  Council  Resolutions  Nos  540  of  1983 
and  552  ol  l*)U4,  »hich  cxprci^M^  the  international  community  's  support  for  freedom  of  navigation  in  international  waterways 
■ndforfi«eda«n  of  pauafeoT  mcfdiaMiliiptrrtHa  and  to  the  potts  of  the  GCC  states.  The  Supreme  CouKilcal1*a«a  Iran  to 

respctl  the  prineiplfs  menimrLit  m  lhe>c  two  resolutions 

The  Supreme  C  ouncil  also  reallirmcd  what  it  had  declared  m  lU  filth  session  in  Kuwait  in  November  19M  regarding  the 
Inqi-lranian  war.  especially  iu  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  readinem  of  the  GCC  states  to  coatlmie  their  endeaven  with  the 

parties  conLcrned  lo  end  this  destructive  war  in  a  manner  that  safeguards  the  legitimate  fights  and  inUlMttof  the  tWOaidei,ia 
order  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  among  the  Gull  states. 

On  the  Arab  icvd,  the  Supreme  Couneil  diseusaed  the  Palestinian  question  and  its  various  stages,  and  staled  its  conriming 
support  for  the  Palesltne  1  ihcution  Urgam/aiion  ( PL()|  as  the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people.  The 
Supreme  Council  also  condemned  the  Zionist  attack  on  I  unisia  and  on  the  PLU  headquarters  there,  and  stated  lU  support  tor 
the  fraternal  repuMie  of  Tunisia  and  the  PLO. 

The  council  stated  its  e  o  in  i  n  u  i  n  g  su  ppott  fec  the  Unity  of  fratcrwal  Lebanon  and  for  saf^narding  its  stabiBty.  independeiur 
and  national  sovereignty  on  its  soils. 

The  council  alio  reviewed  the  Arab  sitittlien.  the  remhs  of  theextraordinary  Arab  summit  held  in  Casablanca  and  the  work  of 
the  two  eoiii  nut  tees  tor  reconeiliation  and  clearing  the  Arab  atinosphcu-.  .ii\d  cxpiessed  its  satisfaction  with  the  result&  achieved 
by  the  committees.  I  he  council  slated  its  support  (or  the  work  of  the  committees  and  lor  the  need  to  continue  their  efioru  until 
their  task  w  accomplished. 

The  eouncil  also  rc-.  leued  the  steps  achieved  in  aec.  iriiar-.ee  w  iih  the  ceonomic  at.'reement  Out  nt  ii  s  .Icmtc  to  push  toruard  the 
GCC  "s  march  towards  achievement  ol  Ihc  goals  underlined  by  the  economic  agreement,  the  Supreme  Council  agreed  to  the 
drawing  up  of  a  timetable  lo  carry  out  the  various  activities  of  eeenomic  cooperation.  The  Supreme  Comieil  decided  to  charge 

the  Administrative  Council  with  the  task  ol  approving  this  program  and  to  study  the  poss  h  liv,  adding  new  economic 
activities  which  the  citizens  of  GCC  staus  are  allowed  to  cany  out.  such  as  insuraiwe,  trade,  and  buying  and  exchanging  shares  ol 
coiapaiiies  aulhoriied  to  cany  out  their  activities,  and  drawing  up  fcgiditions  for  siwh  transact!^ 

In  imptaMOtalion  ol  the  stai alt's  li^r  achieving  and  coordinating  integration  and  links  among  the  memSer-countries  in  all 
fieMsand  lostratgthcn  the  tics  ot  cooperation,  the  council  has  approved  the  toUowing;  (1)  The  Agricultural  policy  ol  the  GCC 
countries.  (21 A  unified  strategy  for  tndusirial  development.  (3)  Education  goals  and  methods.  (4)  Pelkiee  and  general  prindptes 
tor  protecting  the  environment 

Ihc  Supreme  Council  was  also  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  initial  contacts  made  with  international  economic  bodies  and 
coumries.  and  has  decided  loeentinue  thoseeootactK  theeeuiMil  hae  aiie  approved  tinatmeM  for studeiN*  fhnn  GCC  eo 

at  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  levels  equal  to  that  for  those  students  resident  in  the  country  in  which  ihey  are 
Studying;  it  also  approved  treatment  lor  study  certificates  issued  by  the  GCC  countries  equal  to  that  for  those  issued  from  the 
coumry  in  which  these  certificates  are  needed. 

The  council  reviewed  the  security  situation  in  view  of  the  escalation  of  terrorism  in  the  region  and  the  terrorist  attempts  carried 
out  against  some  GCC  countries  in  a  bid  to  undermine  their  security  and  subility.  While  condemning  ail  acts  ol  terrorum,die 
coundl  Slated  its  support  for  soHdaiity  with  any  meoiber  state  subkcMd  to  siidi  acts  and  considered  thisath^ 

countries,  Sceausc  the  security  of  the  (iCC  countries  is  indivisible. 

Out  ul  the  determination  to  preserve  the  solid  unity  of  the  internal  Irunt  and  in  order  lu  achieve  stability  and  security  in  the 
member  countries,  the  council  approved  the  goals  of  the  security  strategy  and  emphaiiaed  the  need  to  leaUie  them  quickly.  In 

reviev\ing  delensc  cooperation,  the  council  evpressed  full  satisfaction  over  the  -""  ''"mplithmcim  achtevwii  The  WUWCil  allC 
approved  the  strategic  concept  ol  delensc  coopcrauon  among  the  GCC  countries. 

The  council  expressed  appreciation  for  the  gremcffofts  of  HMSnllaa<>ibus  Ibn  Sa\d  of  Oman  and  his  GovcrnmeM  toe 
the  success  of  this  session;  it  also  expressed  appreciation  for  the  sincere  feelings  demonstrated  by  the  people  of  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  and  the  great  meanings  ot  these  overf  lowing  feelings  which  rcllcct  the  Sultanate  ol  Uman  s  conviction  lor,  and  its  positive 
role  in.  the  GCC  march.  The  councO  reiterated  aincera  thanks  to  HM  Saltan  Qabos  Ibn  Said  for  the  wann  welcome  their 
Majest  les  and  H  ighncsscs  had  been  accorded  and  for  the  pmparMions  and  excellent  oiganiEation  which  had  a  key  role  in  the 
good  results  achieved  by  the  Supreme  Council. 

Ttaeeaancil  looks  forward  to  iu  meetings  during  iu  seventh  tcuion  in  ibe  UAE  in  Safw  1407  lltgjra.  mTTt|rimding  Vt 
November  19X6.  in  response  in  an  invitation  from  liAF  President  MH  Shaykh  Zayid  Ibo  SullaB  aKNulHyn. 

Issued  in  Muscat  un  22  Satar  1406  Hegira,  corresponding  lo  6  November  1985. 

SOURCE:  SWB,  7  November  IMS. 
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NOTES 

For  the  place  and  Irequency  ol  publications  cited  here,  and  tor  the  lull  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  lervice  where  an  abbreviation  Is  used ,  please  see  "List 
of  Sources**.  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearingthe  same  name  is  the  place  of 
publication  noted  here.  In  the  present  section,  however,  all  references  to  a/-i4ii/wi  refer  to  the 

Kuwaiti  newspaper  of  that  name,  except  when  stated  otherwise. 
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Bahrain 


In  1984-85  Bahrain  and  Kuwait  stood  out  among  the  GCC  slates  as  potential  targets 
ol  Iranian-supported  subversion  m  the  (iull.  despite  Iranian  diplomatic  moves  towards 
the  rapprochement  with  the  Gulf  stales.  Bahraini  securiiy  auihoniies  remained  on 
guard  against  attempts  by  a  variety  of  organizations  to  destabilize  the  shaykhdom. 
Terrorist  operations  in  nearby  Kuwait  were  observed  with  great  concern.  The  al- 
Khalifa  family  —  and,  above  all,  Bahrainis  ruler,  Shaykh  *lsa  Ibn  Sahnan — gave  no 
indication  in  this  period  of  any  willingness  to  broaden  the  base  of  government. 
Bahrain  continued  to  seek  greater  security  through  its  ties  with  the  GCC,  especially 
with  Saudi  Arabia.  The  nearly  completed  causeway  connecting  the  two  countries  was 
a  strong  physical  reminder  of  their  increasing  ties.  And  despitesome  statements  about 
future  Bahraini-Sov  iet  ties»  Bahrain  remained  a  strategically  important  friend  of  the 
US  in  the  Gulf  region. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 
SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVrriES 

Bahraini  opposition  organizations  continued  their  activities  in  1984-85,  although 
many  of  their  operational  capabilities  were  handicapped,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Bahrain,  based  in  Syria,  maintained  close  links  with  Arab  Communist 
parties  and  Eastern  Bloc  countries.  >  The  Soviet  front  had  held  talks  with  leaders  of  the 
Portuguese  Communist  Party  in  Lisbon.  In  their  final  communique,  both  sides 
denounced  the  US  and  Israel  for  aiming  to  eliminate  "the  national  liberation 
movement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area"  and  converting  the  area  into  an  armed  camp 
"spearheaded  against  the  Soviet  Ihiion  and  other  socialist  countries"  Both  sides 
called  for  an  end  to  the  (lultWar,  the  dismantling  ol  military  bases  in  the  area  and  the 
withdrawal  ol  Israel  trt)ops  trom  South  Lebanon.'^  Soviet  and  Syrian  priorities 
obviouslv  colored  the  Front's  declarations. 

Tehran  continued  to  engage  in  activities  whose  purpose  was  to  undermine  the 
internal  Stability  of  Bahrain.  Tehran  Radio  reported  a  coup  attempt  from  the  Bahraini 
armed  forces;  Bahraini  authorities  completely  denied  the  report.' 

However,  Iranli  principal  vehicle  for  subversive  operations  against  Bahrain  was 
not  its  radio  transmissions  but,  rather,  the  assistance  it  provided  to  the  Islamic  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Bahrain  (al-Jabha  al-lslamiyya  li-Tahrir  Bahrayri).  Based  in 
Tehran,  the  Front  continued  to  operate  under  the  direction  of  Ayatollah  Khomeyni*s 
personal  appointee,  Hadi  al-Modarresi.  Al-Modarresi  was  reported  to  have 
reorganized  the  structure  and  activities  of  the  Front,  since  the  failed  coup  attempt  of 
December  1981.  Initially  focusing  on  the  Front's  information  efforts  in  Europe, 
al-Modarresi  was  reported  at  the  end  of  1984  to  have  decided  to  personally  supervise 
its  military  activities  after  the  death  of  its  military  commander  in  the  Iraqi-Iranian 
war.  New  recruits  for  the  organization  were  reported  to  have  been  enlisted  from  Syria 
and  Lebanon.^ 
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In  June  1985,  six  Bahrainis  along  with  one  Saudi  and  one  Kuwaiti  were  arrested  in 
London  and  informally  deported  by  the  British  potice  for  engaging  in  suspicious 
activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bahraini  embassy.  I  nstead  of  being  sent  to  their  native 
countries,  they  were  sent  to  Syria,  reportedly  at  their  request.^  The  group  was 

reported  to  originally  have  been  recruited  in  Syria  by  Hadi  al-Modarresi.  While  no 
major  operations  of  the  Islamic  Front  lor  the  Liberation  ol  Bahrain,  in  Bahrain  itself, 
were  reported,  the  organization  was  beUeved  to  still  have  a  number  ol  cells  in 
Manama  which  received  support  from  the  Iranian  emhassy.'^ 

I  here  were  several  ditlerent  reports  during  the  year  ol  Iraqi  supported  subversive 
activities  against  Bahrain.  At  the  end  of  May,  the  Bahraini  authorities  reportedly 
arrested  tlurteen  suspects,  indudhig  an  Iraqi  diplomat  in  connection  with  a  seoet 
organization  calling  itself  the  **Bahrain  Army**.  An  Iraqi  diplomat  and  a  Bahraini 
officer,  according  to  the  same  source,  revealed  the  group'i  activities  after  being  taken 
into  custody  for  attempting  to  enter  an  area  where  the  US  Navy  had  been  given 
limited  military  facilities.^ 

An  Iranian  radio  transmission  later  reported  that  the  Bahraini  authorities  had 
confiscated  seventeen  boxes  of  guns  and  explosives  from  the  Iraqi  embassy  in 
Manama.  The  Iranian  report  claimed  that  the  Iraqis  had  intended  to  use  them  and 
then  accuse  Iran  ol  the  deed  in  order  "to  damage  the  improvinii  relations  between  the 
Islamic  Republic  and  the  Arab  Persian  Gulf  states"*  The  Libyan  radio,  known  as  well 
for  its  anti-Iraqi  line,  reported  that  Bahrain  had  demanded  that  the  Iraqi  Consul 
General  leave  the  country.^  One  Western  source  found  some  credibihty  in  this  Iraqi 
conspiracy  story,  claiming  that  it  was  directed  at  several  Gulf  states  induding  Saudi 
Arabia.  Given  the  source  of  the  story,  however,  there  was  cause  for  some  restraint  in 
believing  iL 

POLITICAL  OPPOSITION 

For  poUtically  conscious  Bahrainis,  the  Kuwaiti  elections  of  February  1985  (see  the 
section  on  Kuwait)  underlines  the  fact  that  the  ruling  al-Khalifa  family  had  yet  not 
restored  parliamentary  life  to  Bahrain,  l  en  years  had  passed  since  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bahraini  Parliament.  Political  frustration  in  Bahrain  was  expressed  during  the 
year  with  reference  to  another  sensitive  issue  —  freedom  of  the  Press.  Several 
Bahraini  journalists  complained  openly  about  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Information 
permitted  only  one  daily  newspaper,  Akhbar  al-Khalifa  which  one  Bahraini  writer 
described  as  being  **a  one^limensional,  suigle-track  publication  that  speaks  with  one 
voice**.  The  Bahrain  Government,  he  continued,  was  guided  by  a  mistaken  assumption 
that  a  strong  Press  would  undermine  its  authority  and  expose  internal  problems." 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

REGIONAL  POLITICS 

Iran  made  efforts  during  the  period  under  review  to  improve  relations  with  Bahrain  as 
part  of  its  overall  attempt  todrivea  wedge  between  Iraq  and  its  Arab  Gulf  supporters. 
Bahrain  was  nevertheless  disturbed  about  Iranian  iniliiar>  operations  in  the  Gulf  and 
Iranian  sponsorship  of  terrorism  in  the  area.  For  example,  in  December  1984ShaylLh 
Muhammad  Ibn  Mubarak  al-Khalifa,  Bahraini  Foreign  Minister,  handed  the  Iranian 
Charge  d*Alfaires  in  Bahrain  a  message  for  Iran^  Foreign  Minister,  calling  on  Tehran 
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to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  confronting  terrorist  operations.  He  cited  the 
hijacking  of  the  Kuwait  Air  passenger  plane  the  very  same  month. '2  Several  weeks 
later.  Iranian  Prime  Minister  Husayn  Miisavi  conveyed  to  Bahraini  Prime  Minister 
Shaykh  Khalila  Ibn  Salman  al-Khalifa  congralulaiioiis  on  Bahrain's  National  Day." 
However,  during  1985.  Bahrain  was  critical  of  Iranian  sci/urcs  ol  commercial  ships 
bound  lor  Ciull  ports.  Bahrain's  Arabic  daily,  Akiihur  al-K/iali/,  condemned  these 
interceptions  "as  irresponsible  Iranian  behavior".  The  newspaper  noted  that  Iran  had 
also  threatened  the  actual  ports  of  the  Arab  Gulf  states;  it  stated  that,  since  the  current 
Iranian  activity  was  going  on  in  international  waters,  the  Gulf  states  might  not  be  able 
to  prevent  foreign  (superpower)  intervention  in  the  region.'^ 

Despite  these  sentiments,  *Ali  Besharti,  the  Iranian  Depiity  Foreign  Minister,  led  a 
delegation  to  Bahrain  for  a  three-day  visit  in  early  October  1985.'^  The  Bahraini 
leadership  w  as  generally  open  to  Iranian  initiatives  but  at  the  same  time  was  suspicious 
of  any  peaceful  Iranian  rhetoric. Later  in  that  month,  Hamid  *Alawan,  an  adviser  in 
the  office  of  the  President  of  Iraq,  stopped  in  Bahrain,  carrying  a  message  from 
Saddam  Husayn  to  the  ruler.  'Shaykh  'Isa  Ibn  Salman  al-Khalifa.  'Alawan.  who 
planned  to  visit  other  Gulf  leaders  as  well,  reportedly  carried  a  message  concerned 
with  bilateral  relations  between  Iraq  and  Bahrain,  as  well  as  with  developments  in  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  war.'^ 

Saudi  ArabiA  remained,  for  Bahrain,  the  most  important  country  in  the  Gulf  area. 
The  twelve-mile  causeway  Unking  Bahrain  to  the  Saudi  mainkmd  had  earlier  been 
scheduled  for  completion  in  December  1985;  because  of  delays,  however,  the 
completion  date  was  now  expected  to  be  in  1986.  One  anticipated  consequence  of  the 

new  land-link  between  the  two  countries  was  an  intensification  of  their  economic 
integration  by  the  founding  of  a  single  Bahraini-Saudi  market  for  their  respective 

industries.'" 

There  was  no  reported  progress  in  Bahrain's  territorial  dispute  w  ith  Qatar  over  the 
Havvar  Islands.  The  issue  apparently  contmued  to  be  handled  withm  the  GC'C 

Outside  of  the  Gulf.  Bahrain  strongly  supported  the  return  of  Fgypt  to  the  Arab 
fold  on  the  condition  that  the  move  be  approved  by  a  consensus  of  Arab  League 
states.  Cultural  and  educational  ties  remained  close,  despite  the  formal  freeze  in  their 
political  relations.  Bahraini  Crown  Prince,  Shaykh  Hamad  Ibn  isa  al-Khalifa,  met 
President  Husni  Mubarak  in  Muscat  on  18  November  1985,  during  Oman^  fifteenth 
National  Day  ceremonies.  Jordan  remained  a  close  ally  of  Bahrain  outside  of  the 
Gulf.  King  Husayn  visited  Manama  in  mid-October  1985  as  part  of  his  tour  of  the 
Gulf  states.'^  Earlier  in  the  year  Jordan  had  signed  a  trade  and  cooperation  agreement 
with  Bahrain  and,  subsequently,  a  medical  cooperation  agreement.^ 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

Bahrain  was  expected  to  be  the  next  GCC  state  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  during  1985.  In  an  extensive  interview  with  the  Lebanese  maga/ine 
al-Sayyad^  which  was  republished  in  the  Bahraini  Press,  Prime  Minister  Shaykh 
Khalifa  Ibn  Salman  al-Khalifa  was  asked  about  the  state  of  Bahraini-Saudi  relations. 
He  answered: 

At  present,  we  do  not  have  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  we  in 
the  Gulf  must  reconsider  our  relations  with  countries,  especially  since  the 
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Soviet  Union  is  a  superpower  like  the  US ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  years  ago, 
1  did  not  recommend  the  idea  of  establishing  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  now  I  think  we  must  reconsider  our  policies  (emphasis  added).^' 

Shaykh  Khalifa  repeated  this  last  point  in  another  interview  one  month  later.^  In 
August,  Yevgeniy  Korolkov,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  ME  Department  of  the  USSR  State 
Committee  for  Foreign  Tourism,  led  a  delegation  to  Bahninfor  talks  and  became  the 
first  Soviet  official  to  visit  Manama.^^  By  October,  there  were  reports  that  Bahrain 
and  the  USSR  were  about  to  establish  diplomatic  relations.^^ 

However,  in  N'ovcmhLi.  Bahraini  officials  began  to  deny  these  rumors.  Senior 
sources  in  (lie  Foi  ciun  Ministry  were  quoted  as  saying:  "Reports  that  Bahrain  intends 
estabhshiiig  diplomatic  rchiiions  with  the  USSR  shortly  are  unfounded".-'  Minister 
ot  Inlormation  lariq  *Abd  al-Rahman  al-Mu'ayyad  stated  that  Bahrain  and  the 
U  SS  R  enjoyed  "a  good  relationship";  a  change  in  their  diplomatic  relations  was  ruled 
out,  he  explained,  "at  present**.^ 

Even  with  the  change  of  tone  in  Bahraini  policy  towards  the  USSR,  relations 
between  Manama  and  Washington  remained  firm.  The  same  Shaykh  Khalifa 
described  American-Bahraini  relations  as  '^strong**  and  based  on  **mutual  respect**. 
Washington  had  done  nothing  to  make  Bahrainis  lose  their  confidence  in  the  US,  he 
stated.^^  As  host  to  a  US  naval  support  facility,  Bahrain  was  frequently  visited  by 
officers  of  the  US  Navy  and  other  Pentagon  personnel.  US  Naval  Secretary  John 
Lehman  arrived  in  Bahrain  lor  talks  in  late  August  1985.'**  In  November,  US  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  Detense  tor  International  Security  Affairs,  Richard  Armitage,  paid  a 
two-day  visit  to  Manama.-''  In  the  later  part  of  1985,  Bahrain  received  its  first 
shipment  of  US  F-5  jet  lighters,  which  were  expected  to  become  the  basis  ol  its  new 
fixed-wing  Air  Force.^ 

DoreGoM 

NOTES 

For  ihc  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  munituring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  see  "List 
of  Sources".  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 
publication  noted  here.  In  the  present  section,  however,  all  references  to  el-Anlfa  are  to  the 
Kuwaiti  newspaper  of  that  name,  except  when  stated  otherwise. 
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Kuwait 


Kuwait  stood  out  clearly  as  the  GCC  slate  potentially  the  most  vulnerable  to  the 
continuing  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  Externally,  it  was  the  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
widened  land  war.  Internally,  it  faced  continuing  terrorist  attacks  against  its  national 
airways  and  even  against  its  ruler,  Shaykh  Jabir  al^Ahmad  al-Sabah.  The  rea^ion  of 
the  ruling  al>Sabah  family  to  terrorist  threats  was  not  conservative.  Kuwait  held  its 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly  as  planned,  which  brought  the  famUy*8  Arab 
nationalist  opposition  back  into  prominence  under  the  leadership  of  the  Ahmad 
al-Khatib.  With  a  somewhat  moderated  religious  opposition  included  in  the  new 
Parliament  as  well,  the  Kuwaiti  leadership  shared  its  dilemmas  of  growing  threats  and 
declining  resources  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  Kuwaiti  political  opinion.  However,  the 
solutions  to  these  difficulties  in  the  view  of  Kuwait's  legitimate  opposition  elements 
would  entail  changes  in  the  internal  distribution  of  power  in  the  Government,  a 
loosening  ol  regional  ties  with  the  GCC.  and  reconsideration  of  any  trend  in  Kuwaiti 
foreign  policy  that  would  lead  to  better  ties  between  the  shaykhdom  and  the  US. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 
PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS 

Kuwait  held  elections  on  29  February  1985  for  the  sixth  session  of  its  National 
Assembly  (Majlis  al-  Umma).  (For  a  review  of  the  results  of  the  198 1  elections  for  the 
firth  session  ol  the  National  Assembly  see  MECS  1980-81,  pp  473-75).  Formally,  the 
election  season  began  on  17  .lanuary,  the  date  designated  by  the  Kuwaiti  Ministry  of 
Interior  as  the  beginning  ol  a  period  for  Kuwaitis  to  submit  their  candidacy  for  the 
Assembly  elections;  this  period  lasted  ten  days  until  26  January.  Four  preconditions 
were  set  lor  an  Assembly  candidate:  his  name  had  to  appear  in  the  voter  registration 
lists,  he  had  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  had  to  be  literate  in  Arabic  and  he  could 
not  have  a  criminal  background.  Citizens  meeting  these  requirements  could  obtain  a 
candidacy  form  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  submit  it  with  a  fifty  dinar  fee  at 
designated  police  stations  in  each  of  Kuwait*8  twenty-five  electoral  districts.' 

By  the  end  of  this  pre-election  period,  265  candidates  had  registered  their  names  for 
the  elections  (compared  with  532  in  1981),  among  them  forty-four  Deputies  from  the 
previous  Assembly.  Kuwait's  rigidly  controlled  voter  registration  lists  gave  the  right 
to  vote  to  56,848  males  o\  er  the  age  of  twenty-one  (approximately  3.5  per  cent  of  the 
Kuwaiti  population);-  b\  comparison,  some  32,994  Kuwaiti  males  had  appeared  on 
the  1981  voter  registration  lists. ^ 

I  he  election  campaign  was  marked  by  the  return  to  political  life  of  individuals 
whom  the  Kuwaiti  ruling  Establishment  had  previously  sought  to  be  rid  of.  On  the 
Arab  nationalist  side,  Dr  Ahnuul  al-Khatib,  who  was  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
one  of  the  intended  casualities  of  the  Kuwaiti  Government*s  December  1980 electoral 
redistricting  plan  (he  had  served  in  every  Kuwaiti  Assembly  except  the  last  session), 
now  led  a  group  of  six  candidates,  in  different  districts,  known  as  the  **Democratic 
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League**  {at-Tajamu*  al'Dimuqrati),  Though  not  formally  constituting  a  political 
party  —  political  parties  were  still  banned  by  Kuwaiti  law,  this  grouping  nonetheless 
formed  a  unified  list  and  presented  a  common  platform  to  the  public  on  specific 
issues.  Khatib  elaborated  his  own  opinions  in  the  Kuwaiti  Press  before  the  elections: 

he  strongly  opposed  any  attempt  by  the  Government  to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
any  way  that  might  limit  the  powers  of  the  National  Assembly;  he  proposed  an 
"alternative  national  economic  policy"  oriented  to  expanding  Kuwait's  productive 
base  this  included  a  reexamination  of  the  Government  s  foreign-investment  policy; 
he  indicated  a  preference  for  greater  friendship  w  ith  the  USSR  because  of  the  Soviet 
stand  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Khatib  did  not  support  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan);  and  he  stressed  caution  about  Kuwaiti  policy  towards  the  GCC,  in  light 
of  its  emergence  as  a  military  alliance  linked  to  the  American  strategic  presence  in  the 
ME  (he  explicitly  opposed  the  GCC  Security  Agreement).^  (For  a  survey  of  the  prior 
activities  of  Dr  Khatib  in  the  earlier  Arab  Nationalist  Movement  [  ANM]  bloc  within 
the  National  Assembly,  see  D.  Dishon,  [ed.]  Middle  East  Record^  Part  5, 1969-1970 
[Jerusalem:  Israel  Universities  Pr.  ^v.  1977].  pp  890-91:  for  the  activities  of  the 
Democratic  League  in  the  1981  elections  see  MECS,  1980-81,  pp  474-75.) 

During  the  elections,  Dr  'Abdallah  al-Nafisi  emerged  from  the  Islamic  movement 
in  Kuwait  as  one  of  its  leading  spokesmen.  Nafisi  had  worked  in  the  University  of 
Kuwait  from  1967  to  1978,  when  he  was  dismissed  for  publishing  a  book  in  London 
critical  of  the  Government's  1 976  decree  dissolving  the  National  Assembly.  A  political 
scientist  by  profession,  Nafisi  sub.sequcnlly  finished  his  doctorate  at  Oxford  in  1981 
but  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  Kuwait  until  1985.  Nafisi's  concept  of  the  Islamic 
movement  was  not  very  remote  from  the  tenets  of  Arab  Nationalism.  He  explained  in 
a  pre-election  interview  that  if  **Leftism**  could  be  defined  as  a  political  current  calling 
for  change  in  order  to  achieve  greater  social  justice  (whereas  the  **Right**  sought  to 
preserve  the  social  status-quo),  then  ^^Islamism**,  by  definition,  was  also  a  leftist 
current.  While  calling  for  the  full  Islamizationofthe  Kuwaiti  legal  system,  he  did  not 
make  this  goal  a  priority  in  his  election  program:  the  Islamic  legal  code,  in  his  view, 
must  be  introduced  gradually  and  should  be  taken  on  voluntarily  by  Kuwaitis 
citizenry.  He  explained  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  Arab  unity  and  opposed  the 
"prevalent  theory  that  the  Gulf  countries  [had]  their  special  characteristics",  which,  he 
claimed,  aided  "the  plot  to  entrench  the  Arab  nation's  partition".  Nafisi  further  stated 
that  not  only  this  theory  should  be  toughl  but  also  "the  organizations  established  in 
this  light"  (i.e.,  the  GCC).* 

The  Government  was  apparently  sufficiently  secure  to  allow  formeriy  undesirable 
individuals  to  run  for  the  Assembly.  The  Government  still  had  its  fifteen  appointed 
Deputies  in  the  sixty-five-seat  Assembly.  It  may  also  have  assumed  that  the  Arab 
nationalist  bloc  and  the  Islamic  bloc  would  cancel  each  other  out.  An  examination  of 
Dr 'Abdallah  al-Nafisi^s  position  indicates,  however,  that  he  was  largely  in  agreement 
with  many  of  Dr  Ahmad  al-Khatib's  proposals;  disagreement  was  largely  in  the  area 
of  Kuwaiti  society  s  long-term  voluntary  adoption  of  stricter  adherence  to  Islam.  At 
least  the  possibility  existed  of  the  two  groups  coordinating  on  certain  issues  and, 
hence,  constituting  a  serious  opposition  to  gosernmcntal  policies. 

The  Government  had  one  good  reason  to  be  assured  ot  obtaining  a  majority  of 
support  from  delegates  elected  from  the  tribal  areas,  i.e.,  an  extensive  pre-election 
study  prepared  by  al-QahaSy  which  examined  the  distribution  of  the  conservative, 
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pro-government  tribal  voters  in  Kuwait*s  twenty-five  electoral  districts.  The 
Govemnient*s  1980  redistricting  plan,  the  study  reported,  which  had  expanded  the 
number  of  Kuwaiti  electoral  districts  from  ten  (with  five  representatives  per  district) 
to  twenty-five  (with  two  representatives  per  district)  was  carefully  designed  to  divide 
the  older  tribal  districts  inii)  as  many  as  five  new  electoral  districts,  while  leaving 
unchanged  those  older  districts  uiih  more  problematic  populations  (i.e..  Kuwaiti 
Shi'is),  The  net  effect  ol  these  changes  had  been  felt  in  the  1981  elections,  which 
increased  the  number  ol  tubal  Deputies  and  decreased  the  number  of  Shi'i  Deputies. 
It  w  as  expected  that  K  u w  ait's  electoral  districts  would  continue  to  give  the  conserv  alive 
tribal  population  greater  weight  in  the  1 985  elections  and  again  assure  the  Government 
a  comfortable  majority  in  the  new  National  Assembly.* 

Voter  turnout  for  the  Assembly  elections  was  estimated  at  85  per  cent.  Less  than 
half  (ninteen)  of  the  forty-four  candidates  who  served  in  the  outgoing  parliamentaiy 
session  were  reelected;  this  poor  showing  for  the  previous  Deputies  was  interpreted  as 
an  indication  of  the  voters*  discontent  with  previous  governmental  policies.^  Among 
the  most  prominent  developments  resulting  from  the  voting  was  the  election  of  Dr 
Ahmad  al-Khatib  and  of  three  of  the  six  candidates  w  ho  had  run  on  his  "Democratic 
League"  list.  A  significant  number  of  Arab  Nationalist  and  Nasserist  candidates  with 
similar,  though  not  identical,  political  sympathies  were  also  elected  (see  below).  On 
the  Islamic  side.  Dr 'Abdallah  al-Nafisi  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  However,  two  of 
the  most  outspoken  lundamentalist  Deputies  from  the  Islamic  movement,  khalid 
Sultan  of  the  Ancestral  Revival  Society  {Jam'iyyat  Ihya  al-  Turath  —  al-Saiafiyyun) 
and  Msa  Shahin  of  the  Social  Reform  Society  {Jam'iyyai  al'Islah  al'ljtima'i),  were  not 
elected.  The  net  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  Islamic  camp  was  mixed.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Islamic  side  was  expected  to  be  somewhat  moderated  in  terms  of  its 
demands  on  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  this  more  moderate  Islamic  bloc 
was  now  in  a  position  to  build  bridges  of  cooperation  with  the  nationalist  bloc  and  to 
form  a  wide  opposition  to  the  Government. 

A  post-election  analysis  in  al-Sivasa  ol  the  vole  tor  the  new  National  Assembly 
diMded  the  new  Deputies  with  well  known  political  alliliations  into  the  following 
classil  icaiions:** 

1.  The  nationalist  trend: 

(a)  The  Democratic  League:  Ahmad  al-Khatib,  Sami  Ahmad  al-Munayyis, 

.Ahmad  al-Rab'i 

(b)  Individuals  closely  aligned  with  the  Democratic  League:  Jasim  al-Quiami, 
l  aysal  al-Sani'.  Ahmad  al-Sa'diin.  Mishari  al-V\njari,  Hamad  al-Jaw*an 

(c)  Potential  sympathizers:  Faysal  al-Duwaysh,  Sa'd  Falah  laau  ai-"Ajami, 
Rashid  Sayf  al-Hajilan 

2.  The  religious  trend: 

(a)  The  Social  Reform  Society:  Barrak  Nasir  Falah  al-Nun,  Mubarak  Fahd 
al-Duwaylah,  Abbas  Munawir,  *Abdallah  al-Nafisi,  Muhammad  Sulayman 
al-Murshid  Nasir  al-Bannay«  Hadi  Hayif  al-Juwaylah,  Faysal  al-Duwaysh, 
Falah  Mubarak  al-Hajraf 

(b)  The  Ancestral  Revival  Society:  Jasim  Muhammad  al-'Awn,  Ahmad  Yusuf 
Baqir.  Salih  Yusuf  al-Fadalah 

(c)  Shi'i  Fundamentalist;  Nasir  'Abd  ai- Aziz  Sarkhuwah. 
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According  to  this  distribution,  the  nationalist  trend  had  the  possibihty  of  mobilizing 
up  to  eleven  Deputies  in  the  new  Assembly:  alternatively  the  religious  trend  could 
expect  as  mans  as  luelve  or  even  thirteen  Deputies  to  support  its  positions.  Working 
together  on  special  issues  the  two  groups  could  thus  be  expected  to  gather  up  to  as 
many  as  twenty-lour  Deputies  out  of  the  fifty  elected  Deputies  in  the  Assembly  and 
thus  present  a  sizable  opposition  to  the  Government. 

The  Goverament  lost  three  strong  supporters  from  the  previous  Assembly: 
Muhammad  Yusuf  al- Adasani,  the  former  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly,  Jasim 
al-Saqr,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  *Abd  al-Razzaq  al-Sani\ 
a  veteran  parliamentarian  and  owner  of  the  Kuwait  Hyatt  R^ncy.* 

Two  days  after  the  election,  Shaykh  Sa^d  al-'Abdallah  al-Sabah,  Heir  Apparent 
and  Prime  Minister,  handed  his  Government's  resignation  to  the  ruler  of  Kuwait, 
Shaykh  Jabir  al-Ahmad  al-Sabah. 

THK  NEW  C  ABINET  AGAINST  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
A  new  Kuwaiti  Government  was  soon  announced  on  3  March  I9S5.  According  to 
kuwaiii  consiiiuiional  procedure,  Shaykh  Jabir  appointed  a  Prime  Minister  he 
chose  again  the  Heir  Apparent,  Shaykh  Sa'd  al-'Abdallah  al-Sabah,  and  charged  him 
with  nominating  the  fifteen  members  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The  names  were  then 
submitted  to  Shaykh  Jabir  and  their  appointment  was  made  official  by  his  decree. 


TABLE  I:  THE  NEW  CABINET" 


Prime  Minister 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 

Foreign  Altairs 
Minister  ot  Delense 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Economy 
Minister  of  Interior 
Minister  of  Education 
Minister  of  Religious  Trusts  and 

Iskunic  Affairs 
Minister  of  State  for  Cabinet  Affairs 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Legal 

Administrative  Affairs 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Housing 
Minister  ot  Health  and  Minister  of 

Planning 
Mmisler  of  Oil  aiiU  Industry 
Minister  of  Communications 
Minister  of  Electricity  and  Water 

Minister  of  Information 

Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and  Labor 


Shaykh  Sa^d  al-'Abdailah  al-Sabah 

Shaykh  Sabah  al-Ahmad  al-Jabir 
Shaykh  Salim  al-Sabah  al-Salim 
Jasim  Muhammad  al-Khurali 
Shaykh  Nawwaf  al-Ahmad  al-Sabir 
Dr  Hasan  *Ali  al-Ibrahim 

Khalid  Ahmad  al-Jisar 
Rashid  'Abd  al-'Aziz  al-Rashid 

Shaykh  Salman  al-Du*ayj  al-Salman 
'Abd  al-Rahman  Ibrahim  al-Huti 

Dr'Abd  al-Rahman  'Abdallah  a1-Awadi 
Shaykh  *Ali  al-Khalita  al-Athbi 
Msa  Muhammad  Ibrahim  al-Ma/idi 
Muhammad  al-Sayyid  *Abd  al-Muhsin 
al-Rifa'i 

Shaykh  Nasir  Muhammad  al-Ahmad 
al-Jabir 

Yusuf  Muhammad  al-Nisf 
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Not  long  after  the  appointment,  the  Cabinet  faced  a  series  of  potential  as  well  as 
actual  resignations,  some  of  which  resulted  from  opposition  pressures  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  first  of  the  cabinet  changes  was  that  of  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and 
Labor,  Yusuf  Muhammad  al-Nisf,  whose  resignation  was  received  on  24  March  198S. 
The  Minister  reportedly  refused  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  certain  unnamed 
individuals:  he  also  complained  that  the  Government  did  not  permit  the  Ministers 
freedom  of  choice  regarding  the  Assembly's  internal  elections  for  Speaker  and  the 
specialized  commiitees. On  30  March,  Khalid  Jumay'an  Salim  al-Jumay'an  was 
appointed  the  new  Minister  of  Soviet  Affairs  and  Labor. 

The  second  new  Minister  to  resign  was  Minister  of  Justice  and  legal  Administrative 
Affairs  Shaykh  Salman  al-Du'ayj  ai-Salman.  Ihree  Deputies  representing  the 
nationalist,  religious  and  independent  trends  required  that  Shaykh  Salman,  a  member 
of  the  ruling  family,  appear  before  the  National  Assembly  and  answer  questions 
about  allegations  that  he  had  used  his  position  to  obtain  $4.6m  worth  of  compensation 
for  his  twelve-year  old  son  from  the  Small  Investor'ls  fund  that  was  established  for 
victims  of  the  1982  Suq  al-Manakh  stock-market  crash.  The  Minister  faced  an 
eight-hour  interrogation.  After  his  appearance  before  the  Assembly,  a  no-confidence 
vote  for  him  was  scheduled  for  the  following  week,  but  he  resigned  on  5  May,  just  two 
days  before  the  Assembly  would  vote.  He  became  the  first  Cabinet  Minister  to  resign 
under  pressure  since  Kuwait  had  achieved  independence."  His  portfolio  was  taken  up 
forseveral  months  by  the  Minister  of  Religious  Trusts  and  Islamic  Affairs.  In  October 
a  new  Justice  Minister  was  appointed      Su'ud  Muhammad  al-Usayni.'-' 

A  third  Kuwaiti  Minister  who  submitted  his  resignation  (which  was  then  rejected 
by  the  Cabinet)  was  the  Minister  of  Oil  and  Industry,  Shaykh  *Ali  al-Khalifa  al-Athbi. 
Shaykh  *Ali  was  allegedly  connected  with  two  Kuwaiti  citizens  who  had  benefited 
from  inside  information  about  the  Kuwait  Petroleum  Company^lt  purchase  of  the 
American  Santa  Ft  Company.  Shaykh  *Ali  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Kuwait 
Petroleum  Company.'^ 

The  significance  of  the  resignation  of  Shaykh  Salman,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  as 
well  as  of  the  pressure  on  Shaykh  'Ali.  the  Minister  of  Oil  and  Industry,  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  National  Assembly  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  resignation  of  the 
Kuwaiti  ruler's  appointed  Minister,  who  was,  moreover,  a  member  of  the  ruling 
family.  Furthermore,  the  difterent  political  trends  in  the  Assembly  united,  thereby 
presenting  a  broad  challenge  to  the  Government.  With  a  heightened  awareness  of  its 
new  strength,  the  new  National  Assembly  was  expected  to  increase  its  demands  on  the 
Government  in  the  future.  Among  the  issues  which  the  Assembly  opposition  was 
known  to  be  interested  in  raising  was  the  transfer  of  the  Prime  Minister*s  portfolio 
from  the  ruling  family  —  and  specifically  the  Heir  Apparent  ~  to  a  commoner. 
Another  expected  goal  of  the  opposition  was  the  inclusion  of  a  minimal  number  of 
elected  Assembly  members  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  In  any  case  the  new  Assembly,  with 
its  active  opposition  was  not  expected  to  be  a  rubber-stamp  for  the  Kuwaiti 
Government. 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Kuwait  was  both  directly  and  indirectly  the  target  ol  a  series  of  terrorist  attacks 
throughout  the  ME  in  1984-85  because  it  continued  to  imprison  a  group  of  pro-Iranian 
Iraqis  and  Lebanese  convicted  for  the  1 2  December  1 983  car-bomb  attacks  against  the 
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US  and  French  embassies  and  other  targets  in  Kuwait  (for  details  see  MECS 1983-84, 
pp40S-6). 

THE  KUWAIT  AIRWAYS  AIRBUS  HUACKING  TO  TEHRAN 
The  first  major  operation  in  the  period  under  review  was  the  hijacking  of  a  Kuwait 
Airways  airbus  —  flight  KU-221  — en  route  from  Kuwait  to  Karachi  via  Dubai.  The 
aircraft,  carrying  155  passengers  and  eleven  crew,  was  seized  after  landing  in  Dubai 
and  subsequently  was  flown  to  Tehran.  The  four  hijackers  spoke  fluent  Arabic  and 
were  suspected  of  having  Lebanese  origins.  They  demanded  the  release  of  terrorists 
imprisoned  for  the  car  bombings  of  the  US  and  French  embassies  m  Kuwait  in 
December  I9S3.  A  caller  in  Beirut  stated  that  the  "17  September  Organization" 
( named  after  the  date  ot  the  Phalangisl  slaughter  of  Palestinian  residents  in  the  Sabra 
and  Shatila  refugee  camps  after  the  Israeli  conquest  of  West  Beirut  in  1982)  was 
responsible  for  the  hijacking.  US  officials  connected  the  event  to  the  pro-Iranian 
Hidmikih  organization  in  Lebanon.  The  hijacking  lasted  for  six  days. 

The  Kuwaiti  delegation  sent  to  Tehran  to  negotiate  with  the  hijackers  refused  to 
give  in  to  their  demands.  The  Kuwaiti  Government,  in  the  meantune,  formally  asked 
Syria,  Algeria  and  Pakistan  —  all  of  whom  were  friendly  with  Iran  —  to  seek  the 
hostages*  release.  At  the  end  of  the  drama,  Iran  announced  that  a  special  elite  Iranian 
unit  had  entered  the  aircraft  and  overpowered  the  hijackers.  While  two  American 
hostages,  both  employed  by  the  US  Agency  for  International  Development,  had  been 
executed  in  the  course  of  the  six-day  altair.  the  Iranians  reported  no  losses  of  hostages 
or  hijackers  as  a  result  of  their  unit's  strike." 

The  hijacking  left  many  suspicions  in  Kuwait  about  Iranian  collusion  with  the 
terrorists.  First,  despite  the  great  significance  of  the  name  "17  September 
Organization"  for  Palestinian  as  opposed  to  Shi'i  —  interests,  the  fact  remained 
that  the  declared  goals  of  the  hijackers  were  to  obtain  the  release  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  Shi*i  subversive  groupings  dhrected  from  Iran.  The  caller  taking  credit 
for  the  hijacking  was  thus  either  not  at  all  connected  to  the  event,  throwing  up  an 
international  smokescreen  or  revealed  a  cooperative  relationship  with  a  particular 
Palestinian  grouping  and  pro-Iranian  Shi*i  forces  in  Lebanon.  The  possible  Iranian 
connection,  however,  was  never  lost  on  observers  of  the  event.  Second,  direct  links 
between  the  hijackers  and  Iran  were  suspected  during  the  stay  of  the  aircraft  in  the 
Tehran  airport.  It  was  reported  that  submachine  guns  weredclivord  to  the  hijackers 
at  this  time.  Third,  the  circumstances  of  the  Iranian  "rescue  operation"  were  highly 
suspicious.  That  there  had  been  obsolutely  no  casualities  was  a  fact  in  stark  contrast 
with  the  record  of  highly  experienced  rescue  teams  from  other  countries.  1  bus.  the 
operation  appeared  to  have  been  arranged.  In  subsequent  months,  US  Intelligence 
sources  were  reported  to  have  concluded  that  the  leader  of  the  terrorist  team,  'All 
al-Yafi  —  who  was  a  Lebanese  ShiH  —  planned  the  hijacking  along  with  top-level 
Iranian  diplomats  from  a  base  in  eastern  Lebanon  durii^  November  1984." 

Late  in  December,  it  was  reported  that  a  US  '^Delta^'force  anti-terrorist  commando 
team  had  been  on  standby  in  an  undisclosed  neighboring  country  of  Iran.  Whether  the 
US  team  was  in  Kuwait  itself  was  not  confirmed.'* 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  hijacking,  the  Iranian  Government  refused  to  extradite  to 
Kuwait  the  men  it  held  in  captivity  for  taking  over  the  airplane.  According  to  reports, 
the  Iranians  hoped  to  pin  the  hijacking  on  Iranian  opposition  elements  instead.^ 
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Repeated  delays  in  the  return  of  the  airbus  and  highly  exaggerated  Iranian  ground 
ices  Tor  its  maintenance  disturbed  Kuwaitis  for  months  after  the  hijacking  was 
resolved.*' 

THL  SHOOriiN(.  OK  I  HK  FDI  I  OR  OK  Al  sn  .iS  i 

On  24  March  1985,  an  unidciuilicd  gunman  opened  lire  on  Ahmad  al-Jaraliah,  the 
edilor-in-chict  ol  one  ol  the  leading  kuwaili  dailv  newspapers.  al-Siyasa.  He  was  only 
wounded  in  the  left  hand  while  driving  his  car  in  the  vicinity  of  the  offices  ol  his 
newspaper.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  attempt  there  was  speculation  about 
the  attacker*s  motives.  Al-Siyasa  was  known  to  have  printed  anti-Khomeyni  stories 
repeatedly.  It  had  given  extensive  coverage  to  Iruiian  opposition  activities  abroad, 
including  meetings  and  interviews  with  opposition  leaders;  an  interview  with  Sha*pur 
Bakhtiyar  apparently  produced  widespn»d  reaction  both  within  Iran  and  elsewhere. 
Later  in  the  year,  however,  other  sources  attributed  the  assassination  attempt  to 
Syrian-backed  agents;  al-Siyasa  had  been  highly  critical  of  Damascus  during  attacks 
made  h\  S\ rian-hacked  militias  on  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in  Beirut  (see  the 
chapter  on  i-cbanon).- 

Earlier  in  the  month,  another  [H)liucal  shooting  occurred  when  lour  gunmen  burst 
into  the  home  ot  the  Assistant  C  uiiural  Attache  at  the  Iraqi  embassy  in  Kuwait,  killing 
the  Iraqi  diplomat  and  his  son  while  they  were  asleep.-^ 

THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  RULER  OF  KUWAIT 
Clearly  the  most  dramatic  operation  conducted  against  Kuwait  during  the  year  was 
the  attempted  assassination  of  its  ruler,  Shaykh  Jabir  al-Sabah,  on  25  May  1 983.  The 
attempt  occurred  at  9.15  am  as  a  car  carrying  explosives  sped  toward  the  ruler*s 
motorcade  on  the  al-Khalij  coastal  road  and  struck  a  guard  Mhicle  next  to  his 
limousine.  Shaykh  Jabir  was  wounded  by  flying  glass:  two  ol  his  bodyguards  and  one 
pedestrian  were  killed.  Some  tueKc  additional  people  were  slightly  wounded.  The 
suicide  driver  ot  the  attacking  car  was  killed  in  the  blast.  Later  reports  identilied  him 
as  an  Iraqi  national. 

Telephone  callers  to  news  agencies  in  Beirut  claimed  responsibility  lor  the  attack  in 
the  name  of  the  organization  called  "Islamic  Jihacf\  They  demanded  the  release  of 
prisoners  held  in  Kuwait  for  the  December  1983  bomb  attacks  against  the  American 
and  French  embassies.  One  called  told  Reuters,  **we  once  more  demand  the  release  of 
the  detainees.  Otherwise,  all  the  thrones  in  the  Gulf  will  be  shaken.**  On  IS  May, 
Islamic  Jihad  had  issued  what  it  called  a  last  warning  to  the  US  and  Kuwait,  in  which 
it  demanded  the  release  of  the  same  prisoners  in  Kuwait.  The  organization  sent  to  a 
Beirut  newspaper  photographs  ol  four  .Americans  and  two  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
kidnapped  between  March  1984  and  March  I9S5.  It  offered  the  release  of  the 
Westerners  in  exchange  tor  those  imprisoned  in  Kuwait.--* 

Reacting  to  the  repeated  threats  of  Islamic  Jihad^  the  Kuwaiti  Heir  Apparent  and 
Prime  Minister  spoke  lor  the  entire  Government: 

...  I  say  that  these  attempts  cannot  possibly  under  any  circumstances  change 
our  stands  or  make  us  accept  the  compromise  method.  We  have  frankly 
rejected,  and  have  declared  that  we  reject  blackmail,  intimidation  and  terrorism 
and  we  shoulder  ail  the  responsibilities  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  honor  of 

Kuwait.--- 
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As  a  result  of  the  attack,  popular  sympathy  for  the  ruler  became  very  strong.  An 
uncritical  National  Assembly  passed  a  tough  anti-subversion  bill  proposing  hanging 

or  life-imprisonment  for  terrorists  convicted  of  bomb  attacks.  The  bill  also  specified 
heavy  prison  sentences  for  illegal  possession  of  explosives  or  tor  tailing  to  disclose 
information  on  the  whereabouts  of  terrorists.  The  bill  was  passed  to  the  ruler  for 
approval.* 

THE  SEASIDE  CAF£  BOMBINGS 

A  fourth  major  subversive  operation  that  shook  Kuwait  was  of  two  popular  seaside 
caf6s  on  1 1  July  1985;  eight  people  were  killed  and  eighty-nine  injured.  Both  caf6s 
were  known  to  attract  primarily  a  Kuwaiti  clientele,  as  opposed  to  one  coming  from 
Kuwaiti's  substantial  foreign  community.  The  caf6s  were  known,  as  well,  to  be 
popular  among  important  elements  in  Kuwait's  security  services.  In  Paris,  the  Agence 
France  Presse  (AFP)  reported  that  a  caller  claiming  to  represent  the  ^^Organization  of 
Revolutionary  Brigades"  took  responsibility  for  the  bombings.-'' 

This  little-knoun  group  has  been  associated  with  the  September  I9S3  attack  on  a 
Gulf  Air  aircralt  as  well  as  with  attacks  against  the  Jordanian  Ambassador  to  India 
the  following  month  and  against  the  I' AE  Ambassador  to  France  in  Fehi  iiat  \  I9K4.-'* 
f  irst  conceived  in  1981  and  lully  activated  by  1984,  Arab  Revolutionar>  Brigades  was 
reportedly  a  Tehran-based  organization  created  to  attract  a  broad  base  of  opposition 
elements  in  the  Gulf  —  including  secular  Nationalists  —  which  might  not  find  a  place 
in  a  purely  Islamic  or  Shi^i  grouping.^^ 

Several  motives  for  the  bomb  attacks  were  considered  in  the  international  and  local 
Press.  Among  the  dead  was  the  Director  of  Investigations  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  who,  said  an  anonymous  caller  to  the  AFP  in  Paris,  had  ordered  the  torture 
of  "Arab  and  Palestinian  citizens".'"  The  bombings  coincided  with  debate  in  the 
National  Assembly  over  cutbacks  in  Kuwait's  foreign  assistance  to  the  frontline  states, 
including  Syria  (lor  details  see  below).  The  coinciding  of  the  explosions  ami  the 
debate  suggested  that  Damascus  was  sending  a  warning  to  the  Kuwaiti  Ciovernmenl 
through  an  operation  of  Syrian  intelligence  ser\  ices." 

The  cumulative  impact  of  these  various  terrorist  attacks  in  Kuwait  during  the  year 
was  to  deepen  the  antipathy  of  many  Kuwaitis  toward  the  foreign  communities  in 
their  midst.  A  common  assumption  in  most  discussions  about  the  various  attacks  was 
that  the  non- Arab  foreign  communities  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  emergence  of 
crime  in  Kuwait.  Particular  attention  was  focused  on  those  elements  which  affiliated 
with  radical  religious  organizations,  especially  those  in  the  Persian  Iranian 
community.^  Concern  about  such  organizations  certainly  assisted  t  h  ^  \  \  er  nment*s 
implementation  of  its  plans  to  deport  large  numbers  Of  foreigners  includmg  Lebanese 
Iranians,  over  the  course  oi  the  year. 

NEW  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  RFI. EASED 

The  Ministry  of  Plannmg  released  the  following  figures  after  completing  Us  census 


for  1985: 


Total  population: 
Kuwait  citizens: 
Non-Kuwaitis: 


1,695,128 
679.601 
1,015,527 


(Males:  964,576,  Females:  730,553) 
(Males:  337,243,  Females:  342,358) 
(Males:  627,333,  Females:  388,194) 
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F'()pulation  increase  among  Kuwaitis  since  1980:  1 13,988 
PopuJation  increase  among  non-Kuwaitis  since  1980:  223»188.^^ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

REGIONAL  POLITICS 

The  repealed  terrorist  operations  against  Kuwait  in  1984-85  had.  in  all  iikehood,  some 
sort  of  Iranian  connection,  and  this  ensured  that  Kuwaiti-Iranian  relations  would  be 
cool.  Moreover,  Tehran  constantly  made  hostile  radio  broadcasts  to  Kuwait  critical 
of  the  National  Assembly  —  which  it  called  a  '^rubber  stamp**for  **the  ruling  family  and 
their  business  interests".  The  Iranian  news  agency,  IRNA,  took  care  to  continuously 
report  Kuwait'k  deportation  of  Iranian  workers  and  formally  protested  cases  in  which 
Iranians  were  **imprisoned  and  tortured  in  the  most  inhuman  conditions**.^  Another 
controversy  between  the  two  countries  was  the  critical  Kuwaiti  Press.  The  Iranian 
embassy  in  Kuwait  sent  a  note  of  protest  to  the  Kuwait  Foreign  Ministry  concerning 
"poisoned  propaganda"  in  the  Kuwaiti  Press.  I'hc  note  bluntly  stated  that  "...the 
Muslim  nation  ol  Iran  [would]  not  tolerate  the  publication  of  derogatory  articles 
concerning  the  statesmen  of  the  Republic".'^  Yet  another  controversy  arose  on  20 
June  1985,  when  Iranian  gunboats  intercepted  and  detained  a  registered  Kuwaiti  ship, 
the  al-Muharraq  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  while  it  was  en  route  from  Europe  to  the  Gulf; 
Iraq-bound  cargo  was  unloaded.  Kuwait  issued  a  complaint  to  the  President  of  the 
UN  Security  Council.  The  ship  was  released  on  12  Jtily,^  but  more  Kuwaiti  ships  were 
detained  by  Iran  in  July  and  September.  By  October,  however,  there  was  at  least  some 
indication  of  improved  Kuwaiti-Iranian  relations  when  Kuwait*!5  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  Shaykh  Sabah  al-Ahmad  held  a  meeting  at  the  UN 
headquarters  in  New  York  with  Iran's  Foreign  Minister,  *Ali  Akbar  Velayati.  Shaykh 
Sabah  described  the  meeting  as  "good"  and  said  that  it  had  covered  bilateral  relations 
between  the  tw  o  countries.  According  to  the  U  AE  daik .  al-Khalij,  both  sides  agreed 
to  continue  contacts  in  order  to  facilitate  "the  rapprochement  of  points  of  view 
between  Iran  and  us  neighbors  in  the  GCC  states".'* 

On  the  surface  Kuwaiti  relations  with  Iraq  were  good.  Shaykh  Sa*ad  al-*Abdallah 
al-Salim  al-Sabah,  Prime  Minister  and  Heir  Apparent,  visited  Baghdad  for  two  days 
of  talks  in  mid-November  1984.^  Repeated  visits  and  contacts  between  the  Kuwaiti 
and  Iraqi  leaderships  continued  during  the  year.  Yet  at  the  same  time»  several  points 
of  potential  tension  in  the  relationship  existed.  First,  though  Kuwait  supported  Iraq"^ 
overall  position  on  its  war  with  Iran,  as  well  as  Iraq's  desire  to  end  the  war  immediately, 
it  feared  that  tactics  against  naval  targets  in  the  Gulf  or  against  Iranian  cities  might 
cause  Iranian  retaliation  against  the  Gulf  states.'**'  Second.  Kuwait  continued  to  have 
differences  over  the  location  of  their  common  border,  and  this  threatened  to  disrupt 
their  cooperation.'"  The  building  of  Kuwaiti  defenses  in  1984,  including  surface-io-air 
missiles  on  the  island  of  Bubiyan,  and  the  high  profile  visits  of  the  Kuwaiti  Delense 
Minister  to  the  forces  stationed  there  certainly  served  as  a  deterrent  to  Iran  and  also  as 
a  reminder  to  Iraq  that  Kuwait  claimed  the  island  as  its  sovereign  territory  (Iraqi 
forces  had  occupied  the  island  in  1972-73).^  Third,  diminishing  oil  revenues  placed 
increasing  pressure  on  Kuwait  to  reduce  its  assistance  to  Baghdad,  as  it  had  done  with 
other  Arab  states  (see  below).  Fotuth,  Iraqis  use  of  chemical  weapons  raised  fears 
about  possible  collateral  damage  to  the  Kuwaiti  population.^' 
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Kuwait  continued  to  enjoy  dose  relations  with  all  the  GCC  states.  Joint  exercises 

and  reciprocal  visits  of  military  staffs  continued.  However,  Kuwait  refused  to  sign  the 

GCC  SeciiritN  Agreement,  despite  Saudi  Arabia's  efforts  to  convince  it  to  do  so. 

An  important  development  for  Kuwait's  relations  with  its  sister  Arab  states  was  the 
cllorl  ol  the  National  Assembly  to  reduce  Kuwait's  assistance  to  the  frontline  states 
opposed  to  Israel,  including  Syria.  Jordan  and  the  FLO.  Total  Kuwaiti  aid  10  those 
three  had  already  changed,  as  shown  below: 

1983  1984-85  1985-86 

$560m  S340m  $26Sm 

(for  frontline    (for  frontline    (proposed  for  all  foreign  aid) 

states  alone)     states  alone)  $500m 

(approved  for  all  foreign  aid) 


While  the  Government  wished  to  preserve  the  same  level  of  support  to  these 
countries  for  1985-86,  the  National  Assembly's  Finance  Committee  proposed  to 
budget  only  $26Sm  to  cover  all  Kuwaiti  foreign  assistance  including  aid  to  the 
frontline  group.  Another  goal  of  the  committee  was  to  shift  aid  away  from  the  PLO  in 
order  to  give  direct  support  to  the  Palestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The 
National  Assembly  and  the  Government  eventually  settled  on  eliminating  the  article 
in  the  State  Budget  that  set  aside  funds  for  the  frontline  states  according  to  the  1978 
Arab  summit  resolution  in  Baghdad.  Instead,  a  total  of  $500m  was  budgeted  for 
1985-86  for  total  foreign  aid  that  could  be  handed  out  at  the  Government's  discretion. 
Kuwaiti  reluctance  to  continue  the  same  degree  of  support  to  the  PI.O  in  particular, 
was  a  consequence  of  the  political  dilemma  the  shaykhdom  faced  over  which  division 
of  the  Palestinian  leadership  merited  support.  The  Kuwaiti  leadership  w  as  reported  to 
have  refused  for  this  reason  to  gi\c  public  support  to  the  Husayn-'Araiat  Agreement 
of  1 1  February  1985  (sec  chapters  on  Jordan  and  the  FLO).-" 

Despite  the  continued  break  in  diplomatic  ties,  Egypt  remained  an  important  Arab 
country  for  Kuwait.  An  Egyptian  source  estimated  that  there  were  134,000  Egyptian 
workers  in  Kuwait  in  1984,  constituting  34  per  cent  of  Kuwaitis  foreign  manpower — 
the  largest  national  grouping  in  the  foreign  conununity.^  Despite  these  ties  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  links,  Kuwait  was  reluctant  to  give  its  blessing  to  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Egypt  and  Jordan(seechapters  on  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  inter-Arab  relations).  Kuwaiti  diplomaqr aimed  at  a  careful  restoration  of 
an  Arab  consensus  including  Syria  leading  to  a  summit,  at  which  Egypt's  return 
to  Arab  rsLok&  might  be  decided  collectively. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

Kuwaiti  relations  with  the  US  were  increasingly  contradictory  in  1 984-85.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  evidence  of  increasing  cooperation  between  the  two,  as  attested  by 
Kuwaiti  interest  in  intelligence  information  gathered  by  the  the  US/Saudi  AW  ACS 
radar  aircraft  deployed  in  nearby  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  openly  hosted  the  first  visit  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  VS  Command  (CENTCOM),  Gen  Robert  Kingston, 
at  the  end  of  March.^  On  the  other  hand,  anti-American  sentiment  in  the  Kuwaiti 
Press  and,  especially,  among  the  newly  elected  nationalist  and  religious  Deputies  in 
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theNational  Assembly  constrained  public  development  of  Kuwaiti-American  security 
relations  and  posed  some  potential  problems  for  Kuwaiti  flnancial  ties  to  the  US,  as 

well.^^ 

The  Soviet  liiiu)ii  paid  considerable  attention  to  Kuwait,  and  it  distinguished 
between  its  bilateral  relationship  with  the  sha\  khdom  and  its  generally  negative  \  lew 
of  the  CiCC  as  an  American  conlainineiii  gi  Duping  in  the  Arab  world. Kuwait  liked 
its  special  role  as  a  conduit  between  the  GCC  states  and  the  USSR,  which  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  the  only  resident  fiill-time  Soviet  Ambassador.  A  delegation 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  headed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  A. 
Voss,  visited  Kuwait  in  mid-December  1984  for  a  week-long  visit.^  A  cultural 
protocol  exchanging  radio  and  television  documentaries  was  signed  in  late  January.^ 
On  14  November,  Ivan  Grishin,  Deputy  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade,  arrived  in 
Kuwait  for  a  four-day  visit,  during  which  he  signed  a  trade  agreement  with  his 
Kuwaiti  counterpart.'^'  He  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  Vladimir  Polyakov,  Chief 
of  the  Near  Eastern  Countries  Department  at  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.''- 
An  expected  visit  of  the  Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  was  postponed  from 
December  to  some  time  in  1986.^^ 

Dore  Gold 

APPENDIX  I:  ELECTION  RESULTS  FOR  THE  SIXTH  SESSION 
OF  THE  KUWAITI  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 


tJet  iiun  Disinii 

Firsl  ReprfM-nialive 

Secntul  Rrprestnialive 

III 

Al-Sbarq 

Khaltd  al-Jumay'an 

Ya'aqub  Muhammad 

(S3K  voles) 

(456  votes) 

2lKi- 

--  Al-Mirqab 

'Mvi  ai-RuhnMuiaKShuaayni 

Hamad  AbdalUl  aklaWu 

(bll  voie») 

(545  votes) 

3nl- 

-  Al^ybh 

Jttim  al-Qutami 

Jmnt  al-Khorafi 

(649  \ulcst 

(610  voles) 

4ih  - 

Al-Oi-iy« 

Nasir  al-Rawdan 

Abdailah  Yusut  al-Rumi 

(1,073  votes) 

(1.071  votes) 

Sth- 

-  AH)adiiqry« 

-Abd  ai-A/i/  al>Mm«wwar 

Ahmad  Vusuf  Biqir 

(783  votes) 

(484  votes) 

6lh- 

-  AI.F«yha 

Miahari  il-'Aniari 

Humnd  HamMl  al-Rami 

(1,14^  ■.,.ux) 

(789  votes) 

7th  - 

-  Kilan 

Jasiin  Muhammad  al-'Awn 

Faysal  Abd  al-Hamjd 

(«0I  voici) 

•1^1' (594  votes) 

8lb 

Hawalli 

*Abdallah«M4arin 

AhtTiad  -AbdaUah  al-IUtfi 

(951  votes) 

(760  votes) 

9th- 

-  Al-IUwda 

lasir  il-Jvir 

AbnMdaMChMib 

(7x2  votcNt 

(754  \otes) 

lUth 

AkUdayiiyya 

Sahh  al-hadaU 

Sami  Munayyas 

(920  votes) 

(739  voles) 

lllh 

-  Al-Khfthdiyya 

Ahmad  al-Sa'dua 

Muhammad  Sulayman 

(820  votes) 

al-Murshid  (668  votes) 

I2lh 

—  At-Salimiyya 

Satimal-Ahmd 

Reshid  BPAwid 

(747  votes! 

al-Juuuysiri  (SK3  votes) 

13th 

—  Al-Runuythiyya 

'Abbas  al-IChadari 

Masir  Sarkhuwah 

(1 J78  voles) 

(1.213  votes) 

14th 

—  Abraq  UiitM 

Humud  al-Jabir 

Nasir  al-Bannay 

(180  votes) 

(774  votes) 

ISth 

—  AlpFanwHiiyym 

'AbbM  Mimawir 

MuhuMMd  Mufrij 

(7K2  \i.fcsl 

at-Musaylam  (753  votes) 

16th 

—  Ai-'Umariyya 

Mubarak  hahd  al-Duway'a 

Barrak  Nasir  al-Nun 

(I.IM  votes) 

(M6  votes) 

17th 

•  Jalihal-Shiiyttkh 

Fqrad  al-Duwiysh 

Yusif  Kalid  al-Mlltiqm 

(«62  votes) 

(635  votes) 
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IStb  -  Al«iil«ylHklui 
19th     Al-Jahra  al-Jadida 
Wtk  —  At-Jahra  al-Qadima 
2IM  -  M-TUuMdi 
22ik1  -  At-Riqqa 
2Jrd  -  Al-Sabahiyya 
24th  -  Al-Falnyhil 
25th  —  Unun  al-Haynan 


Khalaf  Dumaylhir  al- 
'Anzi  votes) 
Munayril  Jasir  al-*Anzi 

Miles) 
'Ak  AbdaUah  al-Sa-id 
(728vota) 

Du'ayi  Khalifa  akiny 

(1^  voles) 

SaH  Falah  il-'Ajami 

(692  votes) 

Mubarak  Ra'i  al-Fahma 
(1.283  votes) 

Mubarak  Hamad  al-Zuwir 
(1.046  vota) 
«Aykl*Aiimt 
(795  votes) 


Sayyah  Shayi'  Abu 
Shayb«(730  votes) 
AhnuHl  Nasir  il-Shunqrwi 
(6U  voles) 
FaMi  Mubarak  al- 
k^ifaf(468voiet) 
Khalid  al-'Ajran 
(1^73  voles) 
HadiHiyifal-Hawayla 

(M5  votes) 

Khamu  Talaq  'Uqab 

(I.2M  votes) 

Ra-shid  Sayf  al-Hl^aylui 

(920  votes) 

HadUSdaaklalmri 

(767  voles) 


SOURCE:  Al-Siyma.  22  February  I9«5. 
NOTES 

For  the  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  see  "List 
of  Sources".  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 
pubUcation  noted  heie. 

1.  Al-Qabas,  17  January  1985. 

2.  Al-Siyasa,  30  January  1985;  JP,  20  Febniary  1985. 

3.  Al-Qahas,  19  January  1985. 

4.  Al-Talia,  Kuwait,  23  January  -  JPRS,  21  March  1985;  ai-Ahali,  13  February  1985. 

5.  Al-Qahas,  21  January  —  JPRS,  21  March  1985. 

6.  Ai-Qabas,  1 2, 1 9,  26  January  —  JPRS,  3  April  1985.  Ai-  Qabas's  study  identifies  fifteen 
electoral  districts  with  a  substantial  tribal  presence: 

District  Percentage  oj  Tribal  Vote 

to  District 's  Total  Vote 


Eighth  9.10% 
Twelfth  64.89% 
Thirteenth  4200% 
Fourteenth  27.90% 
Fifteenth  70.00% 
Sixteenth  55.20% 
Seventeenth  75.80% 
Eighteenth  13.30% 
Nineteenth  43.10% 
Twentieth  43.70% 
Twcnty4iMt  50.90% 
Twenty-second  73.50% 
Iweniy-third  70.10% 
Twenty-fourth  38.16% 
Twenty-fifth  51.40% 

I  hc  study  adds  that  Kuwait's  Shi'i  population  icniains  concentrated  in  the  tirsi  and 
seventh  electoral  districts.  Other  districts  are  predominantly  Sunni  or  mixed. 

7.  KUNA.  21  February     DR.  21  February  1985. 

8.  Al-Siyasa,  23  February  19X5. 

9.  Al-Dusiur,  London,  4  March;  Arab  Times,  23  February  -  DR,  25  February  1985. 

10.  R.  Kuwait,  24  February  —  DR,  25  February  1985. 

1 1.  KUNA,  3  Maivh  —  SWB,  6  March  1985. 
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12.  A/-yi'(Jiafi.  25  March  1985. 

1 3.  Al'Majatla,  5- i  I  J uiic;  IH  T,  7  May;  FT,  3  May  1 985. 

14.  KUNA,  9  October  —  DR,  10  October  1985. 

15  A  I-  Xfajalla,  S-l  I  Jttne;  FT,  3  M  a\ :  KUNA,  9  October  —  DR.  10  October  I98S. 

16.  Al-'Alam,  London,  31  May  1985. 

17.  huer-ii4,  (Tel-Aviv  Univcrsuy:  Jadee  Cciucr  tor  .Siiaicgic  Studies,  1984)  p  46;  AP,  7 
December  1984. 

18.  Haaretz,  13  December  1984;  WP^  10  March  I9S6 

19  Al  Ra'y  ai-  Amm,  16  December  —  DR.  18  December  1984. 

2U.  Ibid. 

21 .  Al-Qabas,  19  December  1984«  7  February  1985. 

22.  Al-Qahas.  25  March:  al-Dusiur,  London,  6  May,  The  Gumdkm^  13  July  1985. 

23.  INA,  I  March     SWB,  2  March  1985. 

24.  A  y  /,  26  May;  IHT,  27  May;  FT,  3 1  May ;  al-  TaJaniun,  8  June     J  I'RS,  22  August  1985. 

25.  R.  Kuwait,  5  June  —  SWB,  1 1  June  1985. 

26.  7Vi<'  GuarJiaiu  18  July  1985. 

27.  FT,  13  July;  ///7.  LV|4  July  1985. 

28.  U  Monde,  1 4- 1 5  J  uly  1 985. 

29.  At-Dusnw,  London,  6  May  1985. 

30.  Lc  Monde,  14-15  July  1985. 

31.  /  7.  7  August;  The  Guardian.  15  July;  al-Tali  a,  Kuwait,  9  September  1985. 

32.  Al- Tadamun,  8  June  —  JPRS,  22  Augusi  1985. 

33.  Al-  Watan,  29  Maroh  1985. 

34.  I R  N  A,  9  February  —  SWB,  10  February,  R.  Tehran,  25  February    SWB,  26  February 

1985. 

35.  IRNA.  14  April  —  SWB,  16  April  1985. 

36.  Gulf  Daily  News,  6  July  —  DR.  8  July;  KUNA,  12, 13  July  —  DR,  15  July  1985. 

37.  R.  Kuwait,  2  October     DR.  3  October  1985. 

38.  Al-Khalii,  7  October      OR,    October  1985. 

39.  KUNA,  13  November  -  DR,  14  November  1985. 

40.  IHT,  1  April  1985. 

41.  /l/-^q^<i//fl,  30  June  1985, 

42.  KUNA,  23  March     SWB.  25  March;  KUNA,  18  June  —  SWB, 21  June  1985. 

43.  Al-Jihad,  London,  6  May  1985. 

44.  Arab  Times,  9  July  —  DR,  1 1  July,  Arab  Times,  18  July  -  DR,  25  July;  at-Tadamun,  2 

No\ ember  I9S5. 

45.  Al-Ahali,  10  October  1984. 

46.  JHT,  1  April  1985.  CEN  I  COM  is  the  unified  American  command,  having  geographic 
refponsibility  for  the  ME,  that  replaced  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  in  1983. 

47.  Al  H  aiofK  12  November    DR.  14 November  1984; aMKaian, 8 July —  DR,  l2July  1985. 

48.  Al-Anha,  30  December  1984. 

49.  KUNA,  17  December     DR,  18  December  1984. 

50.  Soviet  TV,  1 5  January  — -  SWB,  29  January  1985. 

51.  KUNA,  13  No\cmhcr     DR.  14  November  1985. 

52.  Al-Watan.  15  N.n ember     DR,  18  November  1985. 

53.  R,  Kuwait,  21  December  1985. 
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In  1985,  Oman's  National  Day  on  IK  November,  gave  Sultan  Qabus  Ibn  Sa'id  the 
opportunity  to  celebrate  the  lilleenth  anniversary  ot  the  23  July  overthrow  ol  his 
tuihcr.  Sultan  Sa'id  Ibn  Taymur.  Attending  the  festivities  in  Muscat  were 
representatives  of  some  sixty  countries,  including  most  of  the  Arab  states.  While 
Oman'b  political  development  under  Sultan  Qabus  Ibn  Sa*id  had  been  limited,  most 
observers  were  impressed  by  the  economic  and  social  progress  which  the  Sultanate 
had  made  and  which  showed  every  sign  of  continuing  in  1984-85.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  Oman  showed  itself  capable  of  taking  controversial  diplomatic 
initiatives,  unlike  most  of  its  fellow  GCC  members,  regarding  relations  with  Iran, 
Israel,  and  the  Soviet  Union  (see  below). 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

THE  CONTINUING  ROLE  OF  FOREIGN  ADVISERS 

During  the  year,  considerable  allenlion  was  drawn  to  the  continuing  role  ol  toreign 
advisers  in  Oman,  particularly  those  from  Britain  as  well  as  the  US,  and  to  their 
impact  on  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  According  to  one  report,  their  influence  was 
perceived  to  be  on  the  increase,  especially  as  Sultan  Qabus  had  reportedly  become 
more  **reclusive**  and  spent  relatively  little  time  in  the  capital  city  of  Muscat.  As  long 
as  he  reserved  the  right  to  exercise  absolute  power,  these  personal  tendencies  tended 
to  increase  the  administrative  power  of  his  advisers  rather  than  members  of  his 
Cabinet  or  the  appointed  fifty>five-man  Advisory  Council.  The  failure  to  sufficiently 
^Omanize"  these  key  positions  in  light  of  the  limitations  placed  on  political 
participation  was  perceived  by  some  observers  in  Oman  to  be  a  future  source  of 
political  instability.'  In  other  words,  the  foreign  advisers  were  tolerated,  but  any  trend 
which  increased  their  power  while  denying  Omanis  any  say  in  their  own  ailairs  could 
be  expected  to  become  a  source  of  future  domestic  unrest. 

Among  the  imporiant  advisers  noted  was  Anthony  Ashworih,  a  Briton,  who 
assisted  the  Ministry  of  Information  in  screening  journalists  applying  for  visas  to  visit 
Oman.  An  American,  James  H.  Critchfield,  formerly  the  head  of  the  Middle  East 
desk  in  the  CIA,  was  identified  as  the  president  of  Tetra  Tech  International,  which 
had  been  under  contract  with  Oman  to  oversee  the  development  of  the  strategically 
sensitive  Musandam  Peninsula  and  the  Dhahira  Province.  British  officers  continued 
in  1985  to  serve  in  leading  positions  in  Oman's  armed  forces:  the  Chief  of  the  Defense 
Staff,  Oman's  highest-ranking  officer,  was  J.  P.  Watts,  a  British  lieutenant  general; 
the  Commander  of  the  Air  Force,  E.P.  Bennei,  w  as  a  British  air  vice  marshal;  and  the 
newly-appointed  Commander  of  the  Navy.  H.M.  Balfour,  was  a  British  rear  admiral. 
One  significant  exception  to  the  predominance  of  British  nationals  in  the  military  was 
Nasib  Ibn  Hamad  al-Ruwayhi.  the  army  Chief  of  Staff,  who  with  his  appointment  in 
December  1984,  became  the  first  native  Omani  service  chief.  A  certain  degree  of 
competition  between  the  Americans  and  the  British  was  observed,  especially  regarding 
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Omani  decisions  to  purchase  mujor  weapons  systems  and  even  maintenance  services. 
According  to  their  embassies,  while  the  total  American  presence  in  Oman  numbered 
annind  l,2UUin  I  *)85.  there  were  reportedly  more  than  I  I ,()()()  British  inthc  Sultanate.- 
British  sources  reportedly  explained  that  the  British  presence  in  Oman  endured  by 
virtue  ol  the  fact  that  the  Sultanate  had  retained  its  independence  and  that  Omanis 
therelorc  had  fewer  conipk  \es  about  Westerners  than  other  Arab  states.  In  lact, 
Oman,  in  its  historic  connection  with  Great  Britain,  had  retained  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy  in  foreign  affairs,  unlike  its  fellow  GCC  states,  which  had  been  formal 
British  protectorates.^ 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS 

On  1  December,  Sultan  Qabus  issued  a  decree  appointing  Shaykh  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ahmad  al-Harithi  Governor  of  Musandam,  with  the  rank  of  Ministry  Under 
Secretary.  Col.  Malik  Ibn  Sulayman  Ibn  Sa'id  al-Ma*mari,  Chief  of  the  Palace  Office, 
was  appointed  to  the  same  rank.'' 

MILITARY  MANKl  V  ERS 

In  I9S5.  the  Omani  armed  lorccs  carried  out  the  largest  set  ol  military  exercises  ever 
held  in  the  Sultanate's  briel  history.  At  the  beginning  ol  April,  some  10,000  troops, 
including  ground  and  air  units,  took  part  in  the  (thunderstorm)  exercises  in  the 
northern  region  of  the  Sultanate,  some  180  km  from  Muscat.  The  exercise  used  the 
scenario  of  a  border  conflict  (with  an  unidentified  country)  over  a  region  containing 
recently  discovered  oil  fields.  A  naval  exercise,  Muja  al-Mnakhit  (Ocean  Waves),  was 
held  at  about  the  same  time  near  Muscat.  It  used  the  scenario  of  there  being  a  terrorist 
beachhead  on  the  Omani  coast.' 

There  was  considerable  speculation  in  the  Arab  press  as  to  the  political  purpose  of 
the  exercises,  in  other  words,  against  whom  they  were  aimed.''  The  answers  ranged 
Irorn  Oman's  traditional  toe.  the  PDRY,  to  Iran,  even  to  fellow  OCC  states  with 
whom  Oman  continued  to  have  border  difficulties.  Considering  recent  improvements 
in  Omani-[*I^RY  relations,  such  a  large  demonstration  of  force  would  have  been 
inappropriate.  Recent  attempts  to  improve  Omani-Iranian  relations  (see  below) 
somewhat  precluded  such  a  demonstration  of  force  against  Iran.  A  border  conflict 
with  fellow  GCC  states  seemed  to  be  an  unlikely  purpose,  considering  the  presence  of 
GCC  military  observers  such  as  GCC  Secretary  General  *Abdallah  Bishara.  The  most 
likely  explanation,  considering  the  GCC  presence,  might  be  found  in  Oman*s  attempt 
to  assume  responsibility  for  GCC  regional  defense  in  the  southeastern  Arabian 
Peninsula  that  is,  in  Oman  itself  and  thereby  be  relieved  of  GCC  military 
responsibilities  in  the  north,  near  Kuwait.  Thus  while  the  Saudi-dominated 
multinational  Dir' al-Jazira  force  (see  the  section  on  regional  developments)  would 
serve  as  the  CiCC\  defense  force  in  the  north,  the  Omani  armed  forces  would  serve  as 
the  (iCC\  defense  lorce  in  the  south.  This  latter  explanatum  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Omani  decision  not  to  host  the  Dir  ' al-Jaziru  III  maneuvers  in  the  fall  ol  1985  (as 
planned),  with  Oman's  reported  objections  to  weakening  its  ow  n  armed  forces  or  to 
alienate  Iran  by  sending  units  to  an  all-Arab  GCC  force  (see  "Regional  Politics** 
below),  and  with  the  failure  of  the  GCC  to  plan  any  regional  defense  in  the 
southwestern  Arabian  Peninsula  —  focusing  all  its  energies  on  Hafr  al-Batin  near 
Kuwait. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
REGIONAL  POLITICS 

Oman,  which  had  been  known  in  the  brief  history  of  the  GCC  as  the  member  which 
had  emphasized  the  need  to  transform  the  organization  into  a  military  grouping,  took 
a  very  different  position  in  198S  and  even  indicated  a  surprising  degree  of  flexibility  in 
its  attitude  towards  Iran.  As  early  as  October  1984,  Oman  expressed  a  certain 

evenhandedness  regarding  Iran  and  Iraq  which  showed  some  optimism  concerning 
Iranian  readiness  to  come  to  the  negotiating  table.'  In  an  extensive  interview  in 

al-Musaw'war  in  April  1985,  Sultan  Qabus  outlined  in  detail  some  of  his  attitudes  on 
the  war,  and  the  measures  which  the  GCC  should  take  as  a  response.  He  explained 
that  while  Iraq  demanded  that  it  was  the  Ciult  siates"*Arab  dutv "  to  pro\ide  it  with 
unreserved  support.  Iran  regarded  expressions  ol  " Arab  alliliation"  as  a  basis  tor 
rejecting  ihcu  mediatory  role.  Because  ol  the  need  to  avoid  a  complete  alienation 
from  Iran,  Qabus  stressed  that  the  GCC  would  be  ill-advised  to  form  a  joint  command 
or  a  Gulf  military  pact: 

I  o  be  perfectly  Irank,  I  say  that  herein  Muscat  uc  do  not  bclicxc  it  to  be  in  the 
interest  ot  security  in  the  Gull' that  Iran  feels  we  intend  to  establish  an  Arab 
military  pact  that  will  always  be  hostile  to  it,  or  that  we  are  about  to  form  ajoinl 
force,  whose  main  task  is  to  fight  Iran...  There  is  no  alternative  to  peaceful 
coexistence  between  Arabs  and  Persians  in  the  end,  and  there  is  no  alternative 
to  a  minimum  of  accord  in  the  region.* 

The  Sultan  also  explained  that,  in  his  \  icw.  the  threat  posed  tt)  the  securitv  of  the 
Gulf  was  internal.  "We  do  not  believe  thai  any  external  threat  is  imminent",  he  said. 
Qabus  must  have  decided  that  Oman's  security  would  be  better  protected  by  his 
taking  a  conciliatory  tone  towards  Iran,  rather  than  through  total  solidarity  with 
more  pro-Iraqi  GCC  states  such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Oman  maintained  particularly  close  relations  within  the  GCC  with  the  U  AE.  The 
Federation's  President,  Shaykh  Zayid  Ibn  Sultan  al-Nuhayan,  led  a  delegation  for  a 
four-day  visit  to  Oman  at  the  end  of  July  1 985.'  Reports  of  the  reemergence  of  an  old 
SaudiOmani  dispute  over  their  long  undefined  border  may  have  been  indicative  of 
some  worsening  in  their  relations.'" 

Outside  ot  the  Ciulf,  Oman  continued  to  maintain  close  relationships  with  both 
Egvpl  and  Jordan.  King  Husayn  visited  Muscat  on  15  January  1985  and  again  on  18 
November  for  Oman's  National  Diw  celebrations.  President  Mubarak  alsojoined  the 
festivities.  Both  Husayn  and  Mubarak  met  with  Qabus  in  Jordan's  port  city  of 'Aqaba 
and  subsequently  in  the  Egyptian  Sinai  at  the  end  of  April  1 985. 

Oman  backed  both  Jordanian  and  Egyptian  peace  initiatives  during  1985. 
Moreover,  in  an  interview  with  a  Kuwaiti  daily,  the  Omani  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Yusuf  al-*Alawi,  openly  expressed  a  surprisingly  tolerant  position 
towards  the  State  of  Israel  as  he  called  for  direct  negotiations  between  the  Palestinians 
and  Israel.  He  said: 

...in  the  end  there  will  be  direct  negotiations  between  the  Palestinians  and 
Israelis.  The  issue  has  always  been  discussed  from  an  Arab  point  of  view  and 
with  Arab  perception,  and  we  have  never  tried  to  understand  the  Israeli  point 
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of  view  and  perception.  In  the  end,  the  Palestinian  people  have  rights  and 
IsraeFs  people  have  rights.*' 

As  in  past  years,  Oman  refused  to  allow  the  PLO  to  open  an  office  in  its  territory. 
INTERNATIONAL  POUTICS 

Clearly,  the  outstanding  diplomatic  event  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Sultanate  in 
1985  was  the  announcement  on  26  September  that  the  Soviet  U  nion  and  Oman  would 
establish  diplomatic  relations.  The  decision  was  apparently  formalized  during  a 
meeting  in  New  York  on  21  September  between  Yusuf  al-'Alawi.  Omani  Minister  of 
State  lor  Horciiin  Allairs.  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  tdward  Shevardnadze.'- 
'Alawi  explained  that  contacts  between  Moscow  and  Muscat  had  been  uoing  on  lOr 
the  previous  two  years;  he  said  that  the  Sultan's  decision  lo  cstabHsh  relaiioiis  between 
the  two  countries  came  in  response  lo  a  new  trend  in  Soviet  policy  ot  working  to 
enhance  the  stability  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.'^  During  October,  Sultan  Qabus 
added  further  details  to  the  diplomatic  move,  explaining  that  contacts  between  Oman 
and  the  USSR  had  taken  place  through  a  third  party  that  was  not  a  Gulf  country.'^ 
There  is  good  reason  to  speculate  that  Jordan  brokered  the  Soviet-Omani  connection. 
Muscat  and  Moscow  planned  to  manage  their  new  relationship  through  non-resident 
Ambassadors  in  Amman. 

It  is  most  probable,  in  light  of  Oi^iani  statements,  that  behind  the  newly  established 
Soviet  connection  was  some  sort  ol  indication  from  Moscow  that,  in  the  future,  the 
USSR  would  not  support  sub\crsivc  operations  against  the  Sultanate  which  came 
Irom  the  PURY  or  any  oihci  St)\ict  clieni  similar  lo  those  dI  tlic  Dhotar  rebellion  o! 
the  mid-1970s.  It  was  notew ortliy  that  Oman  had  succeeded  in  coming  lo  terms  with 
Moscow  even  before  it  had  completed  its  discussions  with  Aden  about  future  relations 
between  the  two  neighboring  countries.  The  breakthrough  with  the  former,  it  may 
have  been  assumed,  would  assut  the  results  in  any  agreement  with  the  latter. 

Theoretically,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  new  Omani-Soviet  relationship  should 
have  had  any  impact  on  US-Omani  relations;  Washington  had  never  made  an 
exclusive  claim  on  Muscat's  external  affairs.  Yet  the  new  Soviet  connection  would, 
realistically,  have  direct  implications  for  the  American  position  in  Oman.  The 
Sultanate's  policy  of  being  the  only  GCC  stale  to  have  designated  facilities  for  the  use 
of  RDFs  beioniiint!  to  the  I'S  C'FNTCOM  had  developed  out  of  mutual  Omani- 
American  perceptions  ol  ihe  Soviel  threat  to  southwest  Asia.  1  he  new  Omani 
assessment  of  the  reduced  urgency  of  the  Soviet  threat  would  weaken  the  Sultan "s 
resolve  to  cooperate  with  the  US  on  the  basis  of  anti-Soviet  scenarios. 

Some  of  these  considerations  might  already  have  affected  Omani-American  security 
relations.  As  the  US  neared  completion  of  the  S25Sm  airfield  and  storage  area  in  the 
Sultanate  begun  in  1981,  both  countries  entered  into  discussions  to  renegotiate  the 
terms  of  their  1980  facilities  agreement.'^  According  to  the  agreement,  the  US  would 
upgrade  and  expand  the  air  bases  on  Masira  island,  Khasab  on  the  Musandam 
peninsula,  and  Salala  and  Thumrit  in  the  Dhofar  region,  while  the  Sultanate  would 
allow  the  US  RDFs  to  use  them  in  emergency  situations."^  The  U  S  reportedly  was 
interested  in  expanding  that  agreement  to  include  the  servicing  of  US  Na\  y  ships  and 
the  pre-positionmg  ol  American  military  equipment.  For  its  pari.  Oman  opposed  any 
such  modifications.' '  In  an  interview  in  July  19ii3,  Sultan  Qabus  was  emphatic  on  this 
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point,  and  he  disclosed  his  view  of  the  ultimate  future  of  these  facilities,  saying: 

We  will  never  accept  these  bases.  Our  Washington  friends  know  this  very  well 
and  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  military  facilities,  when  we  have 
granted  them,  as  was  stipulated  in  the  agreement  signed  in  1980,  which  will 
remain  in  force  until  1990.  We  have  no  intention  of  amending  it,  still  less  of 
extending  it.'^ 

Given  this  Omani  caution  concerning  its  security  relations  with  the  US,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Oman  was  not  listed  as  one  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  CENTCOM 
biannual  **Bright  Star**  exercise  in  Southwest  Asia,  held  in  August  1985.'*  Nor  was 
Oman  listed  as  participating  in  any  other  CENTCOM  exercise  like  the  more  limited 
**Jade  Tiger**  air  defense  exercise  of  1983. 

DoreGold 
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Qatar  continued  in  1984-85  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  theGCC.  Certainly,  by  virtue 
of  the  country's  minisculesize,  it  made  perfect  sense  for  Qatar  to  seek  its  security  in  the 
framework  of  a  larger  organization,  e.g.,  of  Gulf  Arabs  or  of  the  Arab  states  in 
general.  Accordingly.  Qatari  officials  voiced  strong  pan-Arab  positions  especially 
regarding  the  PalcstinKin  cause.  Saudi  paramountcy  in  the  GCC  did  not  seem  lo 
disturb  the  ruling  al-  I  hani  family,  which  in  lact  was  related  to  the  Saudis.  Not  did  the 
conservative  opinions  of  the  Saudis  greatly  bother  the  Qatans  as  was  the  case  in 
Kuwait  and  Bahrain. 

Qatar's  principal  problems,  in  this  period,  stemmed  from  the  ongoing  attacks  on 
Gulf  shipping  in  connection  with  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  The  ruler,  Shaykh  Khalifa 
Ibn  Hamad  al-Thani  explained  in  an  interview  in  November  that  the  war  was  forcing 
all  the  Gulf  states  to  increase  their  defense  budgets  precisely  at  a  time  when  their  oil 
revenues  were  in  decline.'  The  security  of  the  Gulfs  waters  was  especially  critical  for 
Qatar  since  one  of  the  Shaykhdom*s  principal  alternative  sources  of  revenue  was 
expected  to  be  the  development  of  its  large  off-shore  gas  deposits  in  an  area  known  as 
the  North  Field.  This  project,  which  could  make  Qatar  one  of  the  world's  largest 
producers  of  natural  gas  in  the  mid-1990s.  ser\cd  as  yet  another  impetus  lor  Qatar's 
interest  in  the  (iCC.  I  hrough  security  cot)pcratit>n  and  joint  naval  exercises,  Qatar 
contributed  to  GCC  long-range  plans  to  develop  a  unilicd  naval  strategy  lor  the 
Arabian  coast  that  could  ultimately  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  valuable  North 
Field  region.  Furthermore,  as  Saudi  Arabians  petrochemical  industry  was  expected  to 
become  an  important  market  for  Qatari  gas,  GCC  economic  integration  was  a  clear 
Qatari  interest. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

THE  DEATH  OF  SHAYKH  SI  HAYM 

On  21  August  1985.  the  death  of  Qatar's  Foreign  Minister,  Shaykh  Suhaym  Ibn 
Hamad  al-1  ham  (aged  lilt\-i\\o).  was  announced  on  local  radio.  Shaykh  Suhaym 
was  the  younger  brother  ot  Shaykh  Khalita.  He  had  assisted  the  ruler  in  sci/ing  power 
in  1972  and  had  expected  to  be  named  Crown  Prince  (see  MECS  1916-11,  pp  354-55). 
In  subsequent  years,  Suhaym  experienced  a  series  of  disappoinments.  First,  in  1977 
Shaykh  Khalifa  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Shaykh  Hamad,  as  Crown  Prince  and 
Minister  of  Defense.  Second,  Suhaym  was  never  appointed  Prime  Minister,  as  he  had 
expected,  instead  remaining  Minister  of  Foreign  Aiffairs. 

Gulf  opposition  sources  reported  that  in  recent  years  Shaykh  Suhaym  had  been 
plotting  a  palace  coup:  he  had,  apparently,  gathered  a  group  of  supporters  from  the 
northern  area  of  the  Shaykhdom  and  built  up  large  quantities  of  weapons.  These  same 
sources  reported  that  after  Suhaym's  death,  his  sons  attacked  and  fired  upon  the 
Qatari  Minister  of  Information,  dhanim  al-Kawwari,  whom  they  viewed  as 
responsible  lor  their  lather's  death.  While  the  Minister  recovered  from  his  wounds  in 
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Britain,  Shaykh  Khalifa  imprisoned  Suhaym^is  supporters  and  seized  their  weapons.^ 
A  replacement  for  Shaykh  Suhaym  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  was  not  announced.  In 
recent  years  the  Foreign  Minister^  role  had  been  minimal,  in  any  case.  Most  of  the 
functions  of  that  position  had  been  assumed  by  Shaykh  Ahmad  Ibn  Sayf  al-Thani,  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

LABOR  STATISTICS  AND  THE  FOREIGN  WORK  FORCE 
Qatar's  Central  Statistical  Organization  released  data  on  the  local  labor  force  in  19S4. 
Of  a  total  ol  33.035  goxcrnmcnt  employees.  1 3,763  were  reported  to  bcQatari  citizens. 
Of  the  total  group  ol  government  employees,  13,042  were  classified  as  "illiterate  or 
just  able  to  read".  No  breakdown  of  foreigners  and  Qataris  was  available  for  the 
pri\aie  sector  work  force,  numbering  67,758.  In  the  "mixed  sector",  that  is, 
organizations  with  foreign  shareholders,  only  387  of  the  total  3,916  in  the  work  force 
were  reported  to  be  Qataris.^ 

A  French  source  estimated  the  size  of  the  Palestinian  community  in  Qatar  in  1985 
to  be  about 20,000.  The  Palestinian  community  was  reported  to  exert  special  influence 
by  virtue  of  the  key  administrative  jobs  its  members  occupied  in  government  and  the 
media.^ 

Qatar,  unlike  its  Gulf  neighbors,  was  known  to  oppose  "anti-foreign-worker** 
policies  in  response  to  the  declining  security  situation  in  the  Gulf.  Qatari  authorities 
were  reportedly  well  aware  of  the  negative  effects  that  losing  loreign  workers  would 
have  on  their  domestic  economy.^ 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Qalari  security  authorities  slopped  four  Iranians  and  one  I'akislani  at  Doha  airport 
on  25  June  1985,justasthey  were  about  to  take  off  on  aGulf  Air  flight  to  Syria.  They 
were  reportedly  found  to  be  carrying  photographs  and  documents  on  military 
economic  and  industrial  facilities  in  Kuwait.  A  complete  record  of  the  daily  movements 
of  key  Kuwaiti  officials  was  also  uncovered,  as  well  as  photographic  enlargements  of 
the  Kuwaiti  Emir*s  palace  and  of  the  National  Assembly.^ 

Later  in  September,  an  organization  calling  itself  the  Revolutionary  Organization 
of  Socialist  Muslims  (al-Munazzama  al-Thawriya  lil-Muslimin  al-lshtirakitia) 
telephoned  the  Qatari  News  Agency  to  take  responsibility  for  the  25  September 
bombing  ol  a  British  .Airways  office  m  Rome.  The  caller  reportedly  had  a  S\ nan 
accent.  No  operations  by  the  group  in  Qatar  itself,  during  the  year,  were  reported.^ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Qatar's  foreign  policy  was  based  on  developing  close  relations  w  ith  several  groups  of 
countries;  lirst  ihc  CiCX  states,  second  the  conservative  Arab  stales  especiall\  Jordan 
and  Egypt  (Qatar  u as  still  auaitingan  Arabsuniniit  decision  be! ore  it  uould  officially 
renew  diplomatic  relations),  and  finally,  Britain  and  I  ranee.  While  supporting  GCC 
military  coordination,  Qatar  did  not  cut  itself  off  from  Iran.  The  Director  of  Arab  and 
Islamic  Affairs  at  the  Iranian  Foreign  Ministry,  Muhammad  Husayn  Lavasani, 
visited  Qatar  on  21  July  1985  and  was  received  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Shaykh  Ahmad  Ibn  Sayf  al-Thani.i<  *Ali  Muhammad  Besharti,  the  Iranian 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  arrived  in  Doha  for  a  two-day  visit  on  7  October  I98S.* 
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Qatar  was  a  strong  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  Palestinian  cause  in  most  of  its 
public  diplomatic  pronouncements.  The  PLO  representative  in  Doha,  Yaain  al-Sharif  , 
announced  in  early  1985  that  Shaykh  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamad  al-Thani,  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Education,  undertook  to  guarantee  financial  support  to  the  sons  of  the 
slain  PLO  leader,  Fahd  Qawasima,  until  the  completion  of  their  studies.  Shaykh 
Khalifa,  himself,  noting  the  decline  in  international  sympathy  for  the  Palestinian 
cause  that  inter-Palestinian  squabbles  had  caused,  called  on  the  various  PLO  divisions 
to  pull  together." 

Qatar  denied  that  it  was  about  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  USSR,  as 
Oman  and  the  DAF  had  done.  Shaykh  Ahmad,  speaking  before  the  I'N  General 
Assembly  in  October,  stated  that  Qatar  continued  to  view  "with  deep  concern  what 
[was]  going  on  in  Afghanistan"  He  called  on  the  USSR  "to  end  its  presence  in 
Atghanisian  and  lo  enable  the  Afghan  people  to  choose  their  political  system  and 
achieve  self-determination**.  The  speech  contained  no  critical  remarks  concerning  the 
US,  although  American  policy  in  the  ME  was  frequently  attacked  in  Qatarli  media.'^ 
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The  United  Arab  Emirates 


Declining  revenues  and  a  tightened  federal  budget  placed  special  strain  on  the  U  AE 
federal  experiment  in  1984-85.  Theexpiration  ol  the  country's  temporary  constitution, 
due  at  the  end  of  1986.  raised  basic  questions  of  the  relationship  between  rulers  and 
the  ruled  in  the  DAE  as  well  as  of  the  distribution  ot  power  among  the  emirates  within 
the  federal  structure.  In  foreign  policy  the  UAE  sought  a  broad  range  of  contacts  with 
rival  international  camps  in  the  Arab  and  Islamic  worlds,  as  well  as  contacts  with  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Blocs. 

DOMESIIC  AFFAIRS 
NEW  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 

Some  preliminary  data  on  the  population  of  the  UAE,  collected  in  December  1985, 
indicated  that  the  total  population  (citizens  and  foreign  residents)  of  the  Federation 
stood  at  1,622,464.  This  figure  represented  over  a  50  per  cent  increase  from  the 
1,042,720  registered  in  the  1980  census.  The  population  ot  the  three  leading  Emirates 
was  reported  as  follows:  Abu  Dhabi,  670.125:  Dubai  419,104;  and  Sharja,  268,723. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Abu  Dhabi  Planning  Department  had  estimated  its  total 
population  at  509,000  of  which  1 1 9,000  (or  23  per  cent)  were  thought  to  be  nationals. 
The  department  had  also  claimed  that  UAE  nationals  constituted  31.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  According  to  yet  another  1985  study  by  the  Planning  Department, 
the  overall  work  force  remained  relatively  stable  in  the  UAE,  despite  the  local 
economic  slowdown  in  the  Gulf:  from  541,033  in  1980,  the  work  force  had  increased 
to  594,530  in  1982  and  decreased  only  to  566,717  in  1984.i 

THE  ONGOING  BUDGET  PROBLEM  AND 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  POWERS 

Two  interrelated  issues  remained  at  the  center  of  controversy  in  the  internal  politics  of 
theUAE.  First,  with  oil  revenues  failing  from  S  19.4  bn  in  1981  to$l  l.7bnin  I984,the 
UAE  Federal  Government  had  had  to  cut  back  spending,  as  well  as  to  consider  new 
ways  of  increasing  revenues.-  When  the  Government  was  distributing  the  nation  s 
wealth  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  little  complaint  was  heard  about  its  priorities. 
But  once  the  Government  started  to  reduce  its  expenditures,  criticism  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  U  AEIs  priorities  was  expressed  in  several  quarters.  A  corollary  concern 
was  who  should  establish  the  UAE^  priorities. 

Thus  a  second  issue  rose  out  of  the  first  budgetary  problem.  As  consideration  was 
again  made  in  1985  of  having  Sharja  join  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai,  and  thus  contribute 
50  per  cent  of  its  growing  earnings  to  the  UAE  federal  Budget,  a  secondary  but  no  less 
important  question  was  raised:  what  should  be  the  future  division  of  key  federal 
political  positions  as  the  lesser  Emirates  assumed  greater  responsibility  for  supporting 
the  federal  Budget?'  Sharja's  ruler,  Shaykh  Sultan  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Qasimi, 
reportedly  had  very  definite  ideas  about  the  UAE's  priorities  and  his  own  political 
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weight.  He  apparentl>  proposed  a  20  per  cent  contribution  of  oil  revenues  for 
education  and  social  services,  as  well  as  a  ceiling  on  defense  spending.^ 

Another  political  consequence  of  the  budget  cutbacks  was  a  continued  restlessness 
among  the  forty  members  of  the  appointed  Federal  National  Council  (FNC).  Council 
members  and  several  Ministers  appointed  to  a  special  committee  by  Shaykh  Zayid 
took  it  upon  themselves,  in  the  summer  of  1985,  to  deliver  a  candid  report 
recommending  major  reforms,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  tax  department  to 
improve  the  domestic  economy.  In  June,  professional  organizations  in  the  UAE 
called  on  the  Federal  Government  to  rejuvenate  itself,  expand  the  FNC's  legislative 
powers,  permit  elections,  reduce  the  number  of  foreigners  and  divert  defense  spending 
to  economic  development.' 

The  Government's  actual  performance  in  1985  only  fueled  its  cruics"  complamts. 
The  Government  continued  to  follow  a  policy  of  approving  the  federal  Budget  only  at 
the  very  end  of  the  UAE  fiscal  year.  Under  these  conditions,  federal  ministries  were 
required  to  work  on  a  month-to>month  basis,  spending  allocations  based  on  one 
twelfth  of  the  previous  year's  Budget.  The  1985  federal  Budget  was  approved  by  the 
UAE  Supreme  Council  on  15  December  1985  —  fifteen  days  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  seven  constituent  rulers  of  the  council  had  met  eighteen  months 
earlier,  in  May  1984.  In  their  December  1985  meeting  they  reached  agreement  about 
Sharja's  contributing  50  percent  of  its  earnings  towards  the  1986  Bi:dgci  No  political 
concessions  to  the  ruler  of  Sharja  were  reported.  The  FNC's  reform  recommendations 
were  passed  on  to  a  four-man  panel  for  further  study 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 

In  November  1984,  Muhammad  al-Suwaydi,  Second  Secretary  at  the  UAE  embassy 
in  Rome,  was  seriously  injured  in  a  terrorist  shooting.  The  Arab  Revolutionary 
Brigades,  who  had  attacked  UAE  targets  in  the  past,  took  credit  for  the  shooting;  the 
caller  stated  that  the  operation  was  a  **waming  to  the  UAE  and  other  Gulf  sutes**  to 

cease  "cooperating  with  the  Americans  and  the  Zionist  movement".^ 

Dubai  authorities  stepped  up  security  measures  at  Dubai  airport  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Kuwait  Airways  airplane  hijacking  in  December  1 984  (see  the  section  on  Kuwait). 
The  hijackers  reportedly  boarded  the  airplane  in  Dubai. 

INTER-EMlRATE  POLITICS 

The  relative  position  of  Dubai  in  the  UAE  Federation  in  the  future  had  been  a  source 
of  speculation  in  the  recent  past  because  of  uncertainty  concerning  succession  both  in 
Dubai  itself  and  in  the  UAE  Prime  Minister*^  position  (which  the  current  ruler  of 
Dubai,  Shaykh  Rashid  Ibn  SaMd  al-Maktum,  held).  Shaykh  Muhammad  Ibn  Rashid, 
the  UAE  Defense  Minister,  clarified  these  uncertainties  in  November  1985  when  he 
unambiguously  stated  that  Shaykh  Rashid^s  eldest  son,  Shaykh  Maktum,  would  be 
the  ne.xt  ruler  of  Dubai.  He  added  that  it  was  "widely  expected that  Shaykh  Maktum 
would  become  the  next  Prime  Minister  of  the  UAE  as  well.'* 

The  inier-cmiraie  boundary  conflict  between  Dubai  and  Sharja  that  flared  up  in 
1984  (see  MFX  S  19X3-84,  p  423)  was  resolved  with  the  visit  of  Shaykhs  Maktum  and 
Muhammad  ol  Dubai  to  Shaykh  Sultan  Ibn  Muhammad,  ruler  of  Sharja.  First  steps 
toward  demarcating  the  border  were  subsequently  taken.'' 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

REGIONAL  POUTICS 

Not  Mii  pt  isingh ,  ihc  IJAF.  of  all  the  GCC  states,  maintained  the  closest  and  most 
regular  links  with  Iran,  the  traditional,  special  trade  partner  lor  the  Emirates  ot  Dubai 
and  Sharja.  Husayn  I.a\asani.  Director  (iencral  ol  the  Department  ot  Arab  and 
African  Counlricb  Atlairs  at  the  Iranian  Foreign  Ministry,  met  with  his  UAE 
counterparts  in  Abu  Dhabi  in  mid-July.'"  During  October,  Iranian  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  *AU  Muhammad  Beshaiti  met  with  both  Shaijals  ruler,  Shaykh  Sultan  Ibn 
Muhammad  al-Q<>su>u>  ^he  UAE  President,  Shaykh  Zayid,  and  UAE  Defense 
Minister,  Shaykh  Muhammad  Ibn  Rashid  al-Maktum.»  Finally  in  December,Iranian 
Foreign  Minister  *Ali  Akbar  Velayati  arrived  in  Abu  Dhabi  from  Riyadh  for  a 
one-day  visit. Lower-level  contacts  were  maintained  throughout  the  year  between 
the  UAE  and  Iraq. 

Rumors  of  ongoing  border  disputes  between  the  I'  AE  and  Oman  were  frequent 
enough  to  elicit  a  formal  denial  of  their  existence  by  Shaykh  Zayid  in  February  1985,'^ 
The  UAE  maintained  a  broad  range  ot  contacts  in  the  Arab  world  including  its 
traditionally  close  relations  with  the  more  pro- Western  Jordan,  Morocco  and  Egypt 
(diplomatic  relations,  however,  were  not  restored),  as  well  as  with  Syria,  Libya  and 
Algeria. 

INTERNATIONAL  POUTICS 

The  UAE  expanded  its  relations  with  the  socialist  states  during  the  period  under 
review.  At  the  end  of  October  1984,  the  UAE  announced  its  decision  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peopled  Republic  of  China  (PRQ,  the  third  Gulf  state 

to  do  so.  after  Kuwait  and  Oman.  A  little  over  a  year  later,  the  UAE  announced  that  it 
had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  USSR  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  as  of  13 
November.  The  announcement  came  only  two  months  after  Oman's  decision  to  do  the 
same  (see  the  section  on  Oman).  1  he  new  Soviet  connection,  explained  Shaykh 
Hamdan  Ibn  Zayid.  a  Foreign  Ministry  Under  Secretary.  "affirm[ed  the  UAE's] 
non-aligned  stands  and  ...  neutral  policy".  He  also  said  that  its  added  purpose  was  to 
"widen  the  scope  of  [the  UAE's]  international  activity  and  ...  constant  ellorts  to 
increase  the  number  of  [its]  friends".  UAE  policy  seemed  to  reflect  these  words;  the 
fact  that  it  sought  relations  with  such  diverse  countries  in  the  socialist  camp  as  China 
and  the  USSR  did  not  indicate  that  the  UAE  was  shifting  its  international  political 
alignment  from  one  bloc  to  another.  At  about  the  same  time  as  the  announcement  of 
U  AE-Soviet  ties,  Yao  Yilin,  Vice  Premier  of  the  PRC  State  Council  paid  an  official 
visit  to  Abu  Dhabi. The  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  arrived  in  the  UAE  for  talks  on  22 
December  19S5.  No  such  high-level  visitors  from  Moscow  came  to  the  UAE  in  1985.'* 
Repeatedly  during  the  year,  there  were  rumors  that  one  ol  the  Emirates  in  the 
Federation  was  about  to  sign  an  agreement  v\  ith  the  US  to  pro\  ide  tacilities  for  US 
RDFs.  but  the  rumors  were  firmly  denied  by  U'AE  authorities  during  the  year.  The 
rumors  began  with  a  story  in  the  17  April  edition  of  the  Kuwaiti  daily,  al-  \\  auin.'wnd 
subsequent  reports  in  the  Lebanese  and  Egyptian  Press  explained  that  the  agreement 
was  to  be  made  with  the  Ra*s  al-Khayma  Emirate  for  a  yearly  subsidy  of  S12m.)*  A 
possible  basis  for  these  reports  might  have  been  some  of  the  regular  maintenance 
services  offered  to  US  Navy  ships  belonging  to  MIDEASTFOR  at  the  port  of  Dubai 
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R.  Neumann,  Arabian  Affairs  Desk  Officer  in  the  US  Department  of  State,  arrived  in 
the  UAE  for  a  three-day  visit  on  3  November  1984.'* 
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Iran 

(Jumhuriyye  Islamiyye  Iran) 


Condnutty  and  changp  characterized  Iranian  politics  in  1984-85.  With  the  radical 
disciples  of  Ayatollah  RuhoQah  Khomeyni  in  exdusive  power,  both  the  consolidation 
of  his  r^jme  and  the  enforcement  of  his  ideology  continued.  Nevertheless,  more  than 
in  the  previous  three  years  or  so,  the  Islamic  Republic  was  now  faced  with  serious 
challenges.  The  war  on  the  fronts  and  the  mounting  problems  at  home  produced 
growing  disaffection  among  the  populace,  as  well  as  rifts  among  the  revolutionary 
factions.  The  relative  stability,  combined  with  the  mountingchallengcs,  encouraged  a 
measure  of  change  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

The  country's  relative  stability  and  the  gradual  consolidation  of  clerical  rule 
notwithstanding,  the  transition  towards  an  Islamic  Government  (  Hukumate  Islami) 
had  not  been  completed  ~  but  there  were  clear  signs  of  the  institutionalization  of  the 
regime.  Until  1981  the  opposition  had  posed  the  greatest  challenge,  whereas  now  the 
main  diallenges  were  aspects  of  the  general  situation  in  the  country.  Most  crucial 
amoogthem  were  the  lack  of  significant  breakthrough  in  the  war  with  Iraq,  the  social 
and  economic  repercussions,  and  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  ruling  elite  itself. 
All  these  problems  were  further  aggravated  by  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  oil. 

The  regime  continued  to  take  full  advantage  of  "wartime  exigencies**  and  popular 
revolutionary-cum-religious  zeal  (still  remarkable,  although  significantly  diminished 
by  1984-85)  to  further  strengthen  its  power.  Its  initial  success  in '^monopolizing*' the 
revolution  promoted  Khomeyni's  ideology. 

To  achieve  consolidation  and  legitimization,  the  regime  concentrated  in  1 984-85,  as 
always  since  its  early  days,  on  the  following  goals:  to  rally  and  preserve  a  united 
popular  front  behind  the  clerics  and  to  stimulate  mass  support  while  keeping  up 
revolutionary  zeal,  to  institutionalize  the  regime's  pown  through  effective 
governmental-revolutionary  organs  and  the  implementation  of  accelerated 
Islamization  programs,  to  monopolize  power  by  suppressing  any  active  or  potential 
opposition,  and  to  preserve  unity  within  the  revolutionary  camp.  Having  already 
established  the  institutions  stipulated  by  the  Constitution  SAid  installed  their  men  as 
the  heads  of  the  three  branches  of  government,  the  clerics  now  used  their  prominence 
to  further  strengthen  their  position  and  gradually  advance  their  vision  of  an  *^Ialamic 
Government**. 

Throughout  Iran's  constitutional  history,  the  duration  of  governments  had  been  a 
yardstick  of  stability.  In  the  first  four  years  of  the  crisis  in  Iran  (from  autumn  1977), 
ten  Prime  Ministers  held  office  (five  of  them  under  the  new  regime);  in  the  twenty-one 
months  between  January  1980  and  October  1981,  three  presidential  elections  were 
hdd.  In  remarkable  contrast,  however,  the  core  of  the  top  leadership  which  emerged 
from  the  upheavals  of  1981  ~  all  belonging  to  the  inner  circle  of  Khomeyni'b  radical 
disdples — remained  virtually  constant  afterward  and  was  still  in  place  in  1985.  After 
Khomeyni  himself,  they  mduded  Mt^lis  Speaker  Hujjat  al-IsUmi  *Ali  Akbar 
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Rafsanjani,  President  Hujjat  al-lslam  Muhammad  *Ali  Khameneh'i,  Prime  Minister 
Mir-Husayn  Musavi,  and  the  Head  of  the  Supreme  Court  Ayatollah  *Abdul  Karim 

Musavi  Ardebili. 

The  tirsl  Majlis  having  completed  its  four-year  term,  a  new  Majlis  was  elected  in 
1984  (sec  Middle  Easi  Contemporary  Survey  [M ECSJ  1983-84,  p  428).  which  then 
conlirmed  Rafsanjani.  Musavi  and  many  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  their  positions. 
In  1985  Khameneh'i  became  the  first  President  to  complete  a  four-year  term,  and  he 
was  reelected  for  a  second  (and,  according  to  the  Constitution,  last)  term. 
Consequently,  Musavi  and  most  of  his  Ministers  were  reoonfirmed  in  their  positions. 
Of  even  greater  importance  was  the  decision  taken  by  the  **Counci]  of  Experts**,  in 
November  1985,  to  **choose**  Ayatollah  Husayn  *Ali  Montazeri  as  the  suocesor 
{janeshin)  of  Khomeyni,  i.e.,  as  the  next  **Leader**  of  revolutionary  Iran.  The  other 
conftrmations  helped  to  consolidate  power,  but  Monta/eri's  nomination  was  intended 
to  ensure  the  future  power  of  the  Islamic  regime.  The  main  challenge  now  was  to 
preserve  unity  within  the  leadership. 

Those  people  unconvinced  by  the  regime's  indoctrination  and  not  impressed  by  its 
institutionalization  were  subject  to  brutal  suppression.  In  fact  the  consolidation  of 
clerical  power  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  steady  weakening  of  the  opposition,  for 
although  there  was  broad,  and  spreadmg,  discontent  w  ith  some  aspects  of  Khomeyni's 
regime,  the  dissenters  came  to  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  present  reality,  at  least 
while  Khomeyni  was  alive.  The  domestic  opposition  evidenced  itself  primarily  through 
verbal  criticism;  the  expatriate  opposition  nursed  its  dream  of  one  day  returning 
home.  All  in  all,  the  opposition  remained  divided,  sterile  and  increasingly  paralyzed. 
Opposition  and  violence  in  the  regions  of  ethnic  minorities  had  also  subsided. 

In  forming  its  socio-economic  polides,  the  Government  was  torn  between  its  desiit 
to  promote  long-term  Islamization  and  its  need  to  concentrate  on  the  war  and  to 
stabilize  the  success  of  the  revolution.  In  a  situation  of  war  and  world-oil  glut,  the 
economy  presented  a  serious  challenge  for  the  regime,  and  the  need  for  immediate 
solutions  often  dictated  the  postponement  of  radical  plans  for  Islamization;  in  some 
cases  a  gradual  deviation  from  1  undamentalist  ideology  had  also  become  discernible. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  acquired  momentum  during  the  period  under  review. 
Iran  now  had  relations  with  more  countries  than  any  time  under  the  Republic,  and  it 
intensified  its  participation  in  international  forums  and  its  involvement  in  regional 
affairs.  It  had  been  forced  to  make  considerable  concessions  in  its  Islamic  philosophy, 
in  favor  of  the  national  interest  —  even  more  concessions  than  in  domestic  policies. 
They  were  changes  in  degree  only,  but  they  marked  a  gradual  compromise  between 
ideological  concepts  and  pragmatic-political  considerations. 

The  growing  challenges  and  the  different  approaches  to  their  solution  within  the 
establishment,  and  by  contrast  the  very  consolidation  of  the  regime,  w  idened  the 
rifts  within  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionaries.  In  1985  the  earlier,  subterranean 
ideological  and  political  differences  gradually  surfaced.  Although  the  disagreements 
have  also  touched  upon  war  strategy,  the  leadership,  aware  of  Khomeyni*s 
uncompromising  stand,  still  spoke  in  one  voice:  **War,  war  until  victory."  In  theur 
public  announcements,  all  supported  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Khomeyni  for  the 
war*^  termination.  The  most  problematic  was  the  demand  for  punishment  of  the 
aggressor**,  meaning  the  elimination  of  the  Ba*th  r^ime  in  Iraq,  a  precondition  which 
has  still  closed  the  door  for  any  rapprochement. 
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The  war  and  tlie  moimting  internal  difficulties  were  greater  challenges  in  1985  than 
in  previous  years.  The  ranks  of  the  disillusioned  were  constantly  growing  and  the  rifts 
within  the  revolutionaiy  leadership  were  widening.  Nevertheless,  in  the  period  under 
review,  Khomeyni  successfully  kept  these  problems  under  control.  His  charismatic 
image  and  his  status  as  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  revolution  commanded  the 
allegiance  of  the  leadership  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  populace. 

THE  POUTICAL  SYSTEM 

KHAMENEH  I  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  FOR  SECOND  TERM 
Muhammad  *A11  Khamenehl,  third  President  of  Iran,  was  the  first  to  complete  a 
foor-year  term  in  office  (the  first,  Abul-Hasan  Bani  Sadr,  was  dismissed;  the  second, 
Muhammad  *Ali  Rqal,  was  assassinated).  It  was  significant  that  Khamenehl  had 
completed  his  constitutional  tenure  and  was  reelected,  on  16  August  1985,  for  this 
marked  the  degree  of  stability  and  continuity  that  had  been  adiieved  since  the  first 
days  of  the  revolution. 

As  in  the  previous  three  rounds  (see,  respectively:  MECS  1979-80,  pp  447-49; 
1981-82,  pp  539-40.  543-44).  the  C  ouncil  of  Guardians  in  1985  used  its  constitutional 
prerogative  to  thin  the  ranks  ol  the  candidates.  No  fewer  than  fifty  persons  had  put 
their  names  forward  (cf  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  the  first  round,  seventy-one 
in  the  second  and  forty-five  in  the  third),  but  the  Council  approved  only  three  (cf  eight 
in  the  first  and  four  in  the  second  and  third  rounds).  The  manner  in  which  the  number 
was  reduced  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  elections. 

Rejecting  not  onfy  moderate  Mndidates  (such  as  former  Prime  Minister  Mciidi 
Bazargan)  but  also  those  who  were  radical  clerics  (such  as  H  ujjat  al-Islam  Mnhammed 
Kolniha  and  Mehdi  *Abd  al-Kbodal,  the  Secretary-General  of  Fidaiyyane  IsUan), 
the  Council  could  guarantee  Khamendil  the  highest  possible  turn-out  But  in  limiting 
the  distribution  of  candidates,  it  had  two  other  important  aims  —  first,  to  prevent  the 
campaign  from  turning  into  either  a  public  debate  on  the  Stated  most  pressing 
problems  or  a  stage  for  criticism  of  the  regime's  policies  (mainly  on  such  sensitive 
issues  as  the  war.  the  economy,  and  political  freedoms);  second,  to  prevent  movements 
not  totally  identified  with  the  regime  to  organize  around  the  campaign,  to  criticize  it, 
or  to  gain  any  significant  support. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  disqualification  of  Ba/argan  was  of  special  signilicance. 
Due  to  his  political  record  in  opposition  to  the  Shah  and  in  service  to  the  revolution, 
his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister,  his  personal  integrity  as  a  devout  Muslim,  and  his  brave 
opposition  to  Khomeyni^  disciples,  the  regime  was  afraid  that  if  he  spread  his  views, 
he  miilit  gain  substantial  support.  The  very  fact  that  he  wished  to  use  the  war  as  the 
main  issue  in  his  election  campaign  made  him  even  more  objectionable. 

It  was  not  entirely  dear  why  Bazargan  and  his  Freedom  Movement  believed  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  run  for  the  Presidency  when  the  movement  had  not  been 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  1984  Majlis  elections  (see  MECS  1983-84,  p  429).  It  was 
at  least  certain  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  movement  felt  obliged  to  put 
forward  its  case,  to  make  clear  to  the  Iranians  —  and  even  to  their  own  followers  — 
that  they  had  not  given  up.  Early  in  1985,  the  Freedom  Movement  announced  its 
readiness  to  participate  in  the  election,  presenting  it  as  an  important  event,  likely  to 
play  a  decisive  role  in  shaping  the  future  of  Iran,  i  hey  stressed,  however,  that  they 
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would  put  up  a  candidate  only  "if  the  rights  and  freedoms  stipulated  by  the 
Constitution  [were]  respected".'  In  May  the  party  announced  that  it  regarded  its 
participation  as  a  "national  and  Islamic  duty"  and  said  that  its  "natural  candidate" 
was  Bazargan.-  In  July.  Ba/argan  appealed  to  Khomeyni.  asking  him  to  take  care  that 
the  elections  would  be  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  '  Although  the  party  s  office 
was  allowed  to  reopen,  the  Freedom  Movement  was  not  allowed  to  run. 

The  Council  of  Guardians  did  not  supply  a  detailed  explanation  for  its  decision  of 
late  July  to  disqualify  forty-seven  of  the  candidates.  Spokesman  for  the  Council 
Httjjjat  al-Islam  Emami-Kashani  said  that  they  lacked  the  qualifications  laid  down  by 
the  Constitution  (Article  1  IS):  some  lacked  a  **good  reoonl"t  others  were  not  oif 
'^litical  and  religious  distinction*^,  some  were  not  **pious  and  honest**  or  even 
"faithful  to  the  velayate  faq^  (i.e.  to  Khomeyni).  He  added,  "Many  people  are 
candidates,  and  from  them  some  are  chosen  for  the  final  round...  In  the  Western 
world,  the  influence  of  the  capitalists  acts  as  a  filter...  in  Iran,  the  Council  of 
Guardians  is  a  real  filter. "(According  to  the  Constitution,  however,  the  Council  only 
inspects  the  credentials  of  the  candidates  and  does  not  constitute  the  "first  round"  of 
the  elections.)  Council  member  Hujjai  al-lslam  Khaz'ali  explained  that  the  omitted 
candidates  were  of  three  categories:  those  who  did  not  possess  a  good  record  or 
managerial  and  administrative  qualifications;  those  unable  to  coordinate  the  three 
iwindies  of  the  Government;  and  *Hhoie  in  whom  [the  Council]  did  not  find  [the 
notion  of]  the  guardianship  of  the  velayate  faqih^.  Hence,  without  naming  the 
Freedom  Movement,  he  implied  that  Bazargan  was  in  the  third  category/  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Hujjat  al-blam  Nateq-Nuri,  referring  to  some  of  the  candidates,  added, 
**A  SAVAK  agent,  a  long-standing  smuggler,  and  Babak  Zahral,  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Workers'  Party,  who  in  spite  of  his  counter-revolutionary  offences  and  his 
current  term  in  prison  had  been  nominated,  would  not  be  qualified  by  the  Council." 
Referring  to  Bazargan,  he  explained  thai  since  Bazargan  had  defended  Amir  Enlezam, 
the  "American  spy"  who  was  his  deputy  in  1979,  and  claimed  responsibility  for  his 
crimes,  the  Council  could  not  approve  his  candidacy.  Personally,  he  said,  he  would 
have  wished  for  Bazargan  to  run  for  office,  so  that  his  lack  of  support  would  be 
revealed.^ 

The  three  remaining  candidates  were  President  Khamenehl,  Habibollah  Asghar- 
Owladi,  and  Dr  Seyyed  Mahmud  KashanL  Khamenehl,  who  had  previously  disclosed 
that  he  might  not  run  for  a  second  term,  finally  decided  to  take  part.^  The  other  two 
could  hardly  diallenge  him.  Fifty-two-year-old  Asghar-Owladi  had  spent  twelve 
years  in  prison  and  in  exile  under  the  Shah.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Islamic  Republican  Party  [I  RP],  a  member  of  the  first  Majlis,  and  a 
former  Commerce  Minister  (1981-83)  whci  had  been  forced  to  resign  following 
condemnation  in  the  Majlis.  He  had  been  a  candidate  in  the  previous  presidential 
election,  and  since  then  had  lost  his  Majlis  seat.  Forly-two-year-old  Kashani  was  the 
son  of  the  famous  AyatoUah  Abul-Qasem  Kashani,  who  collaborated  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Shah  in  the  19508.  Mahmud  Kashani  was  a  French-educated  law  attorney 
who  had  served  as  Iran*b  senior  judge  at  the  Hague  Court,  ruling  over  financial 
disputes  between  the  US  and  Iran  —  a  position  from  which  he  had  recently  been 
dismissed.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  IRP^  Central  Committee  but  now  disclaimed 
any  affiliation  with  it.^ 

The  election  campaign  of  1985  was  not  as  turbulent  and  colorful  as  the  first  had 
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been,  nor  did  it  proceed  under  the  shadow  of  the  terror  which  had  darkened  the 
leoond  and  third.  The  reelection  of  Khamenehl  being  guaranteed,  the  top  leaders 

campaigned  primarily  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  hiyhcst  possible  voter  turn-out. 
This,  they  argued,  would  prove  to  Iran's  enemies  that  the  people  were  still  "on  the 
scene".  As  in  the  other  elections,  they  spoke  of  the  balloting  as  a  "religious  duty*'. 
Characteristic  was  Rafsanjani's  definition  of  the  election  as  "a  field  of  unarmed 
jihad^\  He  urged  people  to  lulfill  their  "religious  revolutionary  duty"  by  voting. 
Emami-Kashani  called  for  "massive  participation",  arguing  that  it  was  a  balloting  for 
Islam  and  the  Qur*to.  Khomeyni  added  that  **it  [was]  not  the  inae  of  the  Pteiidency 
which  [was]  at  task,  but  the  issue  of  Islam.**  He  warned  that  whoever  refrained  from 
casting  his/her  vote  would  be  responsible  before  Attah,  However,  as  in  previous 
campaigns,  he  did  not  advise  the  people  about  whom  to  vote  for.*  Referring  to  the 
opposition^  call  to  boycott  the  election,  Montazeri  said,  that  by  **making  the  queues 
longer**  the  people  would  show  their  enemies  that  "despite  all  propaganda...  and  plots, 
they  [were]  still  present  on  the  political  scene ".^  The  leaders  of  Iran  made  the  utmost 
effort  to  attract  people  to  the  polls  by  using  skillful  publicity  and  by  stirring  religious 
emotions.  In  many  cases,  participation  in  the  elections  was  equated  to  making  the 
Hajj  and  to  showing  support  for  Allah.  Inactivity  was  described  as  anti-Islamic  and 
called  a  "betrayal  of  the  martyrs,  who  [had]  joined  Allah  to  consolidate  [the]  divine 
system".'" 

The  campaigning  started  on  6  August.  The  main  strife  occurred  between  Kashani 
and  Khamenehl.  Apart  from  speaking  on  the  radio  and  television  and  giving  a  few 
interviews  with  the  Press,  Asghar-Owladi  made  little  effort  to  publicize  his  nmning. 
In  his  limited  publicity  activities,  he  stressed  primarily  the  need  to  give  more  clout  to 
the  private  sector  and  to  restrict  government  control  over  the  economy.  Khamenehl, 
who  trusted  that  the  people  knew  him  and  his  programs,  campaigned  mainly  to 
convince  the  people  to  cast  their  votes.  Having  much  support  was  important  to  him, 
mainly  in  the  context  of  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  Islamic  Establishment  (see 
below).  He  concentrated  on  the  achievement  of  his  four  years  of  Presidency  and  also 
labored  to  give  the  impression  that  the  President  was  in  fact  second  in  command  after 
the  Imam. 

Most  active,  however,  was  Kashani.  He  was  expected  to  steer  his  way  carefully;  to 
point  to  the  deficiencies  of  Khameneh*i*s  tenure  but  not  to  explicitly  accuse  the  regime 
of  failing  to  woric  for  the  people.  That  the  President  was  pnUaed  by  Khomeyni  made 
Kasiianili  task  even  more  difficult.  Nevertheless,  Kashani  harshly  criticized  **tlie  weak 
governments**  of  Iran  during  the  revolution.  He  complained  that,  while  the  President 
was  well  known  to  the  pubBc,  the  media  did  not  help  him  to  bring  his  message  to  the 
people.  "Nineteen  days  before  the  elections**,  he  complained  **not  even  a  Une"  of  his 
biography  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers."  In  a  twenty-four  page  pamphlet, 
he  presented  himself  and  his  views  to  the  people.  Referring  to  a  recent  speech  in  which 
Khomeyni  encouraged  people  to  vote  but  said,  "I  don't  care  who  will  be  the  President", 
Kashani  claimed  that  the  Imam  wished  to  give  the  decision  to  the  people.  Pointing  to 
the  main  problems  facing  the  nation,  the  war  and  the  economy,  he  said  that  to  solve 
them  "a  faithful,  specialist  and  trusted  executive  force"  was  needed.  He  added,  "weak 
governments  and  possibly  unhealthy  [revolutionary]  groups  that  have  assumed  power 
in  our  coimtiy  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  problems  ...They  have  [even]  added  to 
them.**  Other  accusations  were  similarly  harsh:  there  was  no  teal  economic  policy. 
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governmental  weakness  had  become  **the  root  of  all  social  problems  and  discontent 
and  [had]  helped  the  growth  of...  opposition  groups";  the  //jo.s7ar'e/7«  (disposessed) 
foundation,  **which  had  been  founded  to  serve  the  deprived,  was  in  "economic  and 
legal  limbo  now";  the  Press  was  under  the  "government's  control"  and  the  "influence 
of  unhealthy  groups";  similarly,  the  Judiciary  "should  be"  independent  and  enjoy 
people's  confidence.  He  also  blamed  the  (lovernment  for  signing  a  "bad"agreemenl  in 
Algiers  (while  releasing  the  American  hostages),  and  said  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  Hague  Committee  m  compliance  with  American  pressure.'-  Such  a  lone  had 
certainly  not  been  expected  by  the  Council  of  Guardians  when  they  approved  his 
nomination. 

The  opposition  movements  were,  of  course,  even  more  critical  They  had  all  used 
the  elections  to  intensify  their  propaganda  campaigns  and  to  point  to  the  regime^ 

failure  (see  below).  All  groups,  from  monarchists  to  Mi^ahUUne  Khdiq  and  the 
Tudeht  called  for  a  boycott  of  the  election.  A  statement  signed  by  thirty-eight 
members  of  the  Freedom  Movement  and  other  nationalist  groupings  ciriticized  the 
decision  to  disqualify  Bazargan  and  concluded:  "We  are  unable  to  violate  our 
responsibility  before  God  and  the  people  by  participating  in  an  election  in  which  the 
policies  of  its  exclusive  candidates  are  not  acceptable  to  us."''  "Free  Voice  of  Iran" 
called  the  people  to  "stay  home"  during  the  "ridiculous  election  show".  In  any  case,  it 
said,  the  "deceiving  charlatans  [in  power]...  [were]  filling  the  boxes  full  of  false 
ballots."i4  Similarly,  ''National  Voice  of  Iran"  asserted  that  the  boycott  of  the 
''demagogic  puppet  show**  would  be  a  demonstration  of  "general  outrage  and  hatred 
of  the  tyrannical,  bloody  and  anti-popular  regime**.!^ 

Some  anonymous  groups  had  indicated  that  they  would  participate  in  the  election 
—  as  Khomeyni  had  instructed  but  since  none  of  the  candidates  held  "satisfying 
positions",  they  would  cast  blank  votes.  They  found  justification  in  Khomeyni'S 
speech,  in  which  he  said,  "it  is  not  important  whom  you  vote  for.  It  is  important  to 
participate  in  the  election. "Since  the  opposition  movements  openl>  called  for  boycott 
of  the  election,  rumors  held  that  such  calls  came  from  factions  within  the  IRP. 
Referring  to  the  "Blank  Vote  Conspiracy",  the  IRP  organ  seemed  to  lend  credence  to 
the  rumors.  It  claimed  that  such  conspiracies  were  "far  more  dangerous**  than  the 
decision  of  "the  enemies  of  the  revolution**  to  boycott  the  election,  because  attempts 
"to  deceive  the  people  under  the  appearance  of  support  for  the  revolution  could  win 
over  some  of  the  simpletons**.'^ 

According  to  the  offidal  counting,  14,244,630  (out  of  c  25m)  eligible  voters  cast 
their  votes.  Khamenehl  won  88  per  cent  of  the  votes,  Kashani  10  per  cent,  and 
Asghar-Owladi  only  2  percent.  Although  the  elections  had  not  really  been  free,  or  the 
resuUs  reliable,  they  revealed  some  useful  information: 

1.  Despite  the  increase  in  population,  the  number  of  voters  in  1 985  w  as  significantly 
less  than  in  1981:  only  57  per  cent  of  those  qualified  to  vote  did  participate  in 
1985,  as  compared  with  73  per  cent,  69  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  in  the  first  three 
elections,  respectively.  While  the  number  of  those  not  voting  was  between  S.3m 
and  6.Sm  in  the  first  three  elections,  it  was  now  10.9m — afanost  twice  the  number 
in  1981. 

2.  Although  Khamenehl  was  by  now  much  better  known  than  in  1981,  his  support 
had  decreased  from  95  per  cent  to  less  than  88  per  cent. 

3.  Kashani,  who  had  harshly  criticized  the  executive  officers  (not  only  the 
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President),  was  successful  in  gaining  some  10  per  cent  of  the  vote  —  five  times 

more  than  Asghar-Owladi. 
Opposition  movements  interpreted  the  results — and  mainly  the  large  number  who 
had  **boyootted**  the  elections  —  as  a  sign  of  public  discontent  and  an  indication  of 
their  own  power.  Typical  was  the  statement  of  the  Freedom  Movement  that  the 
people  had  ''responded  by  the  right  of  negative  campaigning  p.e.,  a  boycott]  ...to  the 
lawbreakings  of  the  regime**.  The  resistance  of  the  nation,**  it  conclnded,**is 
promising."" 

The  Government's  interpretation  was  articulated  as  two  arguments:  first,  the 
decrease  of  voters  was  the  result  of  the  country's  prevailing  stability  and  the  fact  that 
the  people  knew  that  KhamenehVs  reelection  was  assured;  second,  even  so,  the 
percentage  of  voter-turnout  was  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  Western  democracies, 
and  the  support  for  the  President  was  much  higher  than  Western  presidents  achieve. 
Ail  in  all,  they  claimed,  the  elections  had  proved  once  again  that  the  people  were  "on 
the  scene**." 

However,  no  less  than  by  the  variegated  results  of  the  election  and  the  criticism  of 
the  opposition,  the  leadership  was  annoyed  by  the  statements  that  Kashani  had  made. 
Until  now  the  Establishment  had  blamed  the  country  Is  problems  on  the  '*]iberal8**(e.g. 
Bani  Sadr  and  Bazargan)  and  on  the  ancien  regime,  but  Kashani  diiectiy  attacked  the 
current  Administration.  His  relative  success  in  the  election  made  his  challenge  even 
more  serious.  Consequently,  the  leadership  turned  and  attacked  him.  Minister  of 
Labor  Sarhadi-Zadeh  said  that  Kashani,  while  appearing  as  a  supporter  of  the 
revolution,  had  criticized  it  "exactly  as  the  monafeqin,  the  liberals,  and  'Voice  of 
America'"  had  done.  He  wondered  how  the  Council  of  Guardians  had  at  all  approved 
his  credentials.  Since  Kashani's  criticism  was  directed  at  the  executive  leadership 
Musavi  felt  obliged  to  explain  "the  facts"  as  they  were.  In  a  well  publicized  press 
conference,  he  answered  all  the  charges  and  pointed  to  the  successes  of  his 
Govenmient.1* 

Khameneh*!  was  officially  confirmed  as  President  for  a  second  term  in  a  decree 
issued  by  Khomeyni  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  clause  that  nude  the 
appointment,  subject  to  such  confirmation  by  the  country*^  **Leader**.  In  his  decree 
the  Imam  said  that  Khamenehl'k  first  *Your  years  of  Islamic  Presidency  had  passed 

soundly,  firmly,  greatly  and  successfully",  but  he  cautioned  that  "the  nation^s  vote  and 
[this]  authorization  stood  valid  [only]  so  long  ash6[Khameneh*i]  remained  true  to  his 
commitments  and  followed  the  right  path".  In  a  message  read  at  the  confirmation 

ceremony,  Khomeyni  specified  the  following  main  objectives:  the  improvement  of  the 
economy,  cultural  Islamization  (for  both,  see  below),  and  the  safeguarding  of  Iran's 
independence.  Khomeyni  again  cautioned  him  that  "ollices  are  transitory". 
Khameneh'i  was  formally  sworn  in  on  19  October  at  a  special  session  of  the  Majlis. 

THE  NEW  MUSAVI  CABINET 

Following  the  Presidential  election,  the  leadership  was  faced  with  a  constitutional 
dilemma — whether  or  not  it  was  mandatory  for  the  President  to  nominate,  and  for 
the  Majlis  to  approve  a  new  government.  Since  the  Constitution  was  not  explicit  on 
this  question  and  there  was  no  tradition  sufficient  to  guide  them,  the  leadership,  itself 
divided  by  an  internal  power  struggle  (see  below),  disagreed  more  on  this  issue  than  on  any 
other.  Contention  between  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  especially  sharp. 
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KhamenehM  wished  to  use  his  renewed  mandate  to  change  at  least  some  of  the 
ministerial  appointments,  as  well  as  to  remove  Prime  Minister  Musavi,  striving  to 
estabUsli  himself  as  the  de  facto  head  of  the  Executive.  During  the  campaign  he  had 
made  clear  that  he  wished  to  change  the  presidential  power  law,  to  allow  himself  more 
authority.  The  present  law,  he  stressed,  had  been  enacted  when  Bani  Sadr  was  in  office 
and  reflected  the  Afd[//i£r^  intention  to  limit  his  power  vis-^vlf  the  loyalist  forces  then  in 
the  Government.  But  now  he,  himself,  lacked  sufficient  executive  power  to  guarantee 
the  implementation  of  his  policies.  Some  Ministers,  he  added,  even  refused  to 
cooperate  with  him,  but  he  was  powerless  to  impose  his  views  on  them. 2'  Responding 
to  campaign  charges  apparently  made  by  circles  close  to  Musavi  that  the  President 
was  only  a  ceremonial  figurehead,  Ayatoliah  Ardebili  said  in  a  Friday  sermon  thai  the 
Constitution  stipulated  that  the  President  was  the  second-highest  authority  after  the 
leader.  **Docs  it  mean",  he  asked,  "that  he  only  gets  respect  and  docs  nothing?** 
Revealing  the  depth  of  the  rift,  he  added  that  some  people  interpreted  the  Presidentli 
duty  to  coordinate  the  three  powers  to  be  **the  job  of  a  postman**,  delivering  messages 
from  one  branch  to  another,  but  **this  could  be  done  by  the  post  office**.^ 

Musavi,  whose  Government  had  just  been  approved  in  August  1984  (see  htWCS 
1983-84,  pp  440-42)  —  after  being  severely  criticized  in  the  House,  wished  to  avoid  the 
ordeal  that  was  in  the  offing.  He  knew  tbit,  even  if  the  President  were  to  renomhiate 
him  he  would  reject  some  of  his  nominees.  Moreover,  with  the  growing  public 
discontent,  he  was  aware  of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  make  dramatic  change  or  to 
look  for  a  scapegoat,  and  he  was  mindful  of  the  facts  that  the  Imam  and  the  Majlis 
were  untouchable  and  that  the  President  had  just  won  the  elections.  He  therefore 
argued,  "Legally,  there  is  no  need  lor  the  President  to  ask  the  Majlis  's  permission  at 
the  start  of  the  new  presidential  term.**"  But  the  Council  of  Guardians  ruled  to  the 
contrary.^ 

In  September  the  destiny  of  Musavi*^  Government  was  the  center  of  public  debate. 
In  the  Mafhs  and  media  there  were  two  camps:  one  favored  Musavi^  lenommation,^ 

the  other  asked  to  allow  the  President  the  freedom  to  nominate  (another)  Prime 
Minister.2<^  IChameneh'i,  himself,  said  that  the  nomination  of  a  Prime  Minister  was 
**the  greatest  duty  of  the  President",  and  that  he  was  considering  it"  (apparently  with 
a  view  to  nominating  another  candidates).  But  until  the  end  of  the  month,  he  did  not 
announce  his  nominee. 

The  upshot  was  that  135  Majlis  members  wrote  to  Khomeyni,  asking  his  advice. 
Pointing  to  the  urgent  necessity  to  conclude  the  process,  and  recommending  Musavi's 
renomination  (due  to  his  experience  or,  alternatively,  due  to  the  war  and  other 
pressing  problems),  they  elaborated  on  the  harmful  results  of  delaying  the  decision.  A 
**well  known  group**,  they  argued,  was  laboring  to  change  the  Government  In 
response,  the  Imam  refused  to  give  unequivocal  support  for  Musavi  or  to  pass  a 
religious  ruling.  Nevertheless,  he  said  that  Musavi  was  **faitliful  and  loyal**  and  that 
only  when  considering  the  **very  complicated  state  of  the  country's  affairs",  could  the 
Government  be  regarded  as  "successful".  He  concluded,  "For  the  time  being,  I  do  not 
regard  its  change  appropriate. "^s  It  seems  that,  notwithstanding  his  own  reservations 
about  Musavi's  Government,  he  wished  to  preserve  a  measure  of  continuity  and,  no 
less  important,  the  unity  of  the  revolutionary  camp  that  was  now  seriously  challenged. 
Thus,  just  as  after  the  Majlis  election  in  1984  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  438-39),  it  was 
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the  Imam  who  finally  guaranteed  Musavi'k  nomination  and,  eventually,  his 
confiimation  by  the  Moflis, 

Coniequently,  on  10  October  Khamenehl  introduced  Musavi  to  the  Majlis — **in  a 
cold  and  unfriendly  manner'*^"  —  as  his  nominee.  Three  days  later,  the  Majlis 

approved  the  nomination.  Some  Deputies,  such  as  Fahim  Kermani,  clung  to 
Khomeyni's  assertion  that  the  House  was  free  to  decide,  and  they  spoke  against  him. 
Others  stressed  that  their  support  for  Musavi  was  due  only  to  the  prevailing  critical 
circumstances.  But  most  members  felt  obliged  to  unequivocally  support  him.  Deputy 
Hamid-Zadch  went  as  far  as  to  claim  that  whoever  violated  the  imam's  decrees  "was 
not  a  Muslim Nevertheless,  many  Deputies  still  proved  reluctant  to  vote  for 
Mmavi:  from  among  261  members  present,  162  supported  him,  26  abstained,  and  no 
less  than  73  voted  against.'*  Although  the  criticism  was  harrii  and  the  number  of 
negative  votes  high  (especially  considering  Khomeynils  'Yeconunendation*^*  Musavi 
won  in  the  first  round. 

The  next  stage  of  the  struggle  revolved  around  the  composition  of  the  Government 
In  his  decree  to  Musavi,  on  17  October,  the  President  referred  to  economic 
shortcomings,  administrative  weaknesses,  and  cultural  problems,  which  sounded  like 
a  criticism  of  the  Government's  past  performance  and  a  recommendation  for 
ministerial  changes.  He  also  instructed  him  to  avoid  "factionalism"  and  to  select 
"dedicated  and  competent"  M  inisters.  The  decree  gave  no  indication  of  personal  trust 
in,  or  enthusiasm  for,  Musavi." 

While  Khameneh'i  preached  for  a  coalition  government  representing  the  various 
trends,  Musavi"^  list  of  nominees  tended  toward  his  own  views.  The  twenty-four-man 
*iiew**  Government  he  presented  to  the  Maflis  on  24  October  included  seven  new 
members  and  two  who  had  changed  portfolios.  Khamenehl,  who  reportedly  wished 
to  reject  twelve  of  the  nominees,  gave  his  approval  to  all  of  them.  Two  of  the 
President*s  men  in  the  previous  Cabinet  were  omitted  from  the  new  list:  'All  Akbar 
Nateq-Nuri (Interior),  Muhammad  Ghafuri-Fard  (Energy)  and  a  third,  Muhammad 
Gharazi,  was  transferred  from  the  important  Ministry  of  Oil  to  Post,  Telegraphs  and 
Telephones  (PTT).  Other  omissions  included  Dr  Iraj  Af/al  (Culture  and  Higher 
Education).  Dr'Ali  Reza  Marandi (Health),  and  Morte/a  Nabavi (PTT).  Remaining 
on  the  list  were  up  to  eight  Ministers  who  were  believed  to  be  close  to  Khameneh'i,  but 
only  three  of  them  occupied  key  positions:  Mohsen  Rafiqdust  (Revolutionary 
Guards),  *Ali  Akbar  Velayati  (Foreign  Affairs),  and  Husayn  Jallali  (Defense).  The 
new  faces  were:  Hujjat  al-Islam  *A]i  Akbar  Mohtashami,  thirty-nine,  a  radical,  former 
Ambassador  to  Syria;  Col  Muhanunad  Husayn  Jallali,  forty-seven;  Mas*ud  Rughani- 
Zanjani,  thirty-two;  Oholam-Reza  Aqazadeh,  former  Minister  of  State  for  Executive 
Affairs;  Muhammad  Taqi  Banki,  former  Minister  of  State  in  charge  of  the  Plan  and 
Budget  Organization;  Muhammad  Sa*idi-Kiya,  thirty-nine;  and  Dr  Muhammad 
Farhadi,  thirty-six.  former  chancellor  of  Tehran  rniversity.  As  far  as  the  policies 
were  concerned,  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  nommecs  pledged  to  work  harder  to 
achieve  the  existing  policies,  without  mentioning  any  new  ones. 

After  a  long  period  of  internal  debate,  the  leadership  now  wished  to  hasten  the 
approval  of  the  Government.  Each  candidate  was  to  be  approved  individually. 
Following  the  approval  of  Musavili  nomination,  Khomeyni  had  asked  all  factions 
and  groupings  to  leave  aside  whatever  differences  they  mig|ht  have  had  and  unite 
around  the  common  religious-revolutionary  ideology.  He  **advi8ed**  the  Mi^lis  to 
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approve  the  Ministen  as  fast  as  possible,  saying  that  **otherwi8e,  [the  delay  would] 
harm  Islam**.'^  Rafsanjani,  in  a  speech  to  the  House  on  27  October,  explained  what 
lay  behind  the  Imam*!i  appeal:  the  rivalries  within  the  Mqflb  and  the  IKPJ*  (Details 
about  the  factions  are  below).  A  prolonged  debate  on  the  nominations  and  the 

functioning  of  the  various  Ministers  could  have  led  also  to  greater  criticism  against 
some  Ministers  and  the  Government.  Beside  sharpening  rivalries,  this  could  have 
added  to  the  already  growing  public  resentment  and  would  have  been  used  by  the 
opposition  to  denounce  the  regime.  The  Majlis  adhered  to  Khomeyni's  advice,  but 
even  so,  the  factional  rivalries  and  public  discontent  clearly  demonstrated  themselves. 

Criticism  of  the  Government  and  some  of  the  Ministers  was  restrained  but  harsh.  It 
revolved  mainly  around  the  Governmenl's  failure  to  improve  the  situation  of  the 
Mostaz'efin,  the  "dispossessed",  and  was  directed  against  the  ministries  in  charge  of 
the  economy  and  public  services.  Muhammad  Salih  Tahiri,  Qasim  Me*yari,  Taqi 
Ranjbar  Choubeh,  Hujjat  al-Islam  Zamani,  and  *Ali  *Avaz-Zadeh,  amoiig  others, 
criticized  the  Government  for  generating  only  slogans,  rather  than  taking  practical 
steps  to  help  the  weaker  strata.  Ranjbar  con^lained  that  capitalists  and  ^endab** 
were  returning  to  Iran,  that  red  tape,  bribery  and  corruption  were  widespread  in 
government  agencies,  that  many  women  were  unveiled,  that  loyal  and  religious 
supporters  of  the  revolution  had  been  dismissed  from  important  positions  in  favor  of 
"experts"  influenced  by  Western  culture  and  that  inflation  was  growing  and  the  black 
market  booming.  (No  criticism  against  the  war  was  reported  by  the  media:  for  more 
direct  criticism  of  the  economy,  see  below.) 

However,  in  line  with  the  Imam's  "advice",  within  a  few  days  ihc  Majlis  approved 

twenty-two  out  of  Musavi^s  twenty-four  nominees.  In  analyzing  the  votes,  an 
additional  point  becomes  dear:  the  nominees  for  economic  ministries  and  public 
services  did  not  gain  much  support.  Namazi  (Economy)  and  Nili  (Mines)  were 
rejected  by  the  House.  Zanjani  (Health),  Aqazadeh  (Oil),  ShafeH  (Industry), 

Mohtashemi  (Interior),  Zali  (Agriculture),  Taqi  Banki  (Energy),  Nabavi  (Heavy 
Industries),  and  Jaf  ari  (Commerce)  gained,  respectively,  the  lowest  support.  The  two 
vacant  positions  were  filled  early  in  January  1986,  by  Muhammad  Javad  Irvani 
(Mines)  and  Muhammad  Reza  AyatoUahi  (Economy  and  Finance). ^5 

The  general  program  that  Musavi  presented  to  the  Majlis  on  27  October  1985 
reflected  the  major  elements  of  Khomeyni's  -  thus,  the  regime's  —  ideology.  The 
long-term  economic  targets  were  those  already  embodied  in  the  Five- Year  Plan 
(1983/84-1988/89),  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Majlis  in  1983.  Musavi  now 
Stressed  that  the  war  would  continue  to  occupy  the  Government's  primary  attention 
and  that  the  call  of  '*War,  war  until  victory**  would  continue  to  formulate  Iranli  war 
policy.  In  foreign  policy,  also,  the  same  general  guidelines  were  emphasized,  the 
policy  of  '^Neither  the  East  nor  the  West**  as  a  guideline  to  relations  with  both 
superpowers,  "exporting  the  revolution"  as  major  regional  policy,  and  preference  to 
developing  and  Muslim  states  in  Iran's  foreign  relations.^  (For  the  economic 
programs,  see  below). 

Addressing  the  Government  on  31  October.  Khomeyni  himself  invoked  the  same 
old  guideline.  He  called  on  the  leadership  to  keep  the  people  active  "on  the  scene",  to 
serve  the  mostaz'efin,  and  to  encourage  economic  activity  in  the  private  sector.  He 
specifically  urged  them  to  preserve  their  unity." 
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MONTAZERI  NOMINATED  AS  KHOMEYNTS  SUCCESSOR 
The  most  significant  political  development  of  the  year  was  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Experts  (16-19  November  1985)  to  present  Ayatollah  Montazeri  as  the  successor 
Qamhbi^  oriTKhomeyni  as  the  next  **Leader'*(raA&ar)  of  Iran.  Although  his  selection 
did  not  come  as  a  surprise,  the  need  to  ofricially**rec(^snize**him,  the  way  the  decision 
was  taken,  and  its  timing  were  nevertheless  important.  For  one  thing,  the  decision  was 
taken  without  fanfare  or  even  formal  announcement.  Word  simply  leaked  out  slowly. 
The  first  word  came  during  a  1  riday  sermon  given  in  Qazvin  on  22  November  by 
Hujjat  al-lslam  Ahmad  Bank-Bin,  a  member  of  the  Council.-"*  Strangely,  only  two  of 
seven  of  Tehran's  dailies  —  Kavhan  and  Abrar  picked  up  the  story  at  first.  Two 
days  later,  the  government  radio  and  television  were  still  silent,  as  were  the 
politicians.^'  Only  on  26  November  did  Rafsanjani  give  more  details. 

Since  the  **Leader,*'  i.e.,  the  velayate  faqih,  holds  the  hi^iest  authority  in  the 
Islamic  Republic,  the  nomination  of  Montazeri  was  especially  crucial  for  tluB  future 
stalnlity  and  posture  of  Iran.  While  the  formation  of  other  republican  institutions  was 
aimed  at  consolidating  clerical  power,  the  nomination  of  Montazeri  was  meant  to 
prevent  a  possible  succession  struggle  or,  if  that  were  to  happen,  a  political  vacuum. 

The  procedures  governing  the  succession  were  by  no  means  clearly  laid  down  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  were  they  formulated  in  Shi'i  tradition.  According  to  the 
Constitution,  in  the  case  of  Khomeyni's  death,  if  a  theologian  were  recognized  as 
"Leader"  by  a  "decisive  majority",  he  would  assume  leadership.  Failing  such 
consensual  recognition,  experts  elected  by  the  people  would  be  required  to  review  the 
competence  of  all  "qualified  candidates",  select  one  of  their  number  and  introduce 
him  to  the  people.  Should  they  fail  to  agree  on  a  single  candidate,  they  would  select 
three  or  five  theologians  to  form  a**Leadersliip  Council*".  (For  the  traditional  method 
and  constitutional  procedure,  see  MECS  1979-80,  pp  443-44).  The  most  important 
practical  step  in  this  r^ard  had  already  been  taken  in  1983  with  the  formation  of  the 
Council  of  Experts,  a  step  which  was  meant  in  fact  to  guarantee  Montazeri^  succession 
(see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  517-19). 

Even  before  the  Constitution  was  approved,  Khomeyni  and  his  disciples  had 
labored  to  strengthen  Montazeri's  religious  position  in  an  apparent  bid  to  groom  him 
for  the  succession.  (For  Montazeri's  activities  during  the  final  phase  of  the  Shah's 
rule,  and  his  position  under  the  Republic,  see  MFCS  1978-79,  pp  521,  524;  1979-80, 
pp 435, 446;  1980-81,  pp  522. 525-27;  1981-82,  p  5.^9;  1982-83.  pp  517-18.)  Nevertheless, 
until  November  1 985  they  did  not  go  as  far  as  to  officially  select  him  as  the  successor. 
Why  did  they  decide  to  officially  choose  Montazeri  now? 

Part  of  the  answer  was  given  by  Rafsanjani,  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  In  its 
July  session,  the  Council  discussed  whether  or  not  to  appoint  a  successor  in  accordance 
wiUi  Article  107  of  the  Constitution.  The  decision  was:  **It  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared 
and  make  certain  that  society  will  never  suffer  because  of  an  absence  of  leadership.** 
Consequently,  in  November  the  Council  discussed  '^vhether  the  task  had  [already] 
been  fulfilled  by  the  people**  (as  is  the  case,  according  to  the  first  part  of  Article  107, 
when  ^  faqih  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  people)  or  whether  it  had  not  and  the 
Council  was  "duty-bound  to  work  on  it  further".  Torn  between  the  need  to  nominate 
Montazeri  and  the  desire  not  to  imply  that  he  lacked  popular  recognition,  they 
decided  that  Montazeri  was  acceptable  to  an  absolute  majority  of  the  people  as  the 
future  leader.  "The  Council  deem[ed]  this  selection  a  righteous  one  and  endors[ed]  it." 
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Thus,  the  decision  was  presented  as  having  the  approval  of  popular  will.  Rafisanjani 
added  that,  since  the  decision  ''referred  to  the  future**,  it  was  not  meant  for  publication 
(and  therefore  the  members  of  the  Council  **wcrc  not  supposed  to  pass  it  to  the  mass 

mcdia*^.'*® 

The  main  line  of  indoctrination  in  these  and  other  announcements  was,  first,  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  decision  and  speculations  that  Khomeyni  was  ill; 
second,  that  the  Council  s  decision  only  approved  the  will  ot  the  people,  who  in  fact 
had  chosen  him  as  "leader";  third,  that  it  was  only  a  preventive  step  to  "avoid  a 
leadership  vacuum"  when  Khomeyni  did  die;  fourth,  that  Monta/eri  was  the  most 
suitable  candidate  for  the  position;  and  filth,  that  by  taking  the  decision,  the  Council 
wished  to  prove  to  the  opposition  factions,  who  were  nurturing  expectations  of  there 
being  a  usable  political  vacuum  after  Khomeyni^  death,  that  the  Islamic  regime  was 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge.^* 

The  Council  apparently  had  other  reasons  for  their  decision.  First,  they  had 
eventually  realized  that  Montazeri  was  not  **the  most  learned  and  righteous** 
theologian  which  the  Shi'i  tradition  had  envisaged  and  the  Constitution  had  sanctified. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  least  prominent  of  those  of  the  rank  oiAyatoUah  'Vzma 
(Grand  Ayatollah),  the  last  to  join  this  rank  mainly  because  of  his  politics,  and  his 
age  he  was  in  his  mid-sixties,  while  the  others  were  all  above  eighty.  Even  in  the 
Council  of  Experts,  dominated  by  Khomcyni's  disciples,  the  decision  was  approved 
only  after  "lengthy  discussion",  and  not  unanimously  even  though  "more  than  [the 
necessary  minimum  oi]  two  thirds"  voted  lor  it.'*'  None  ot  the  other  Ayatollah  Uzam 
were  totally  supportive  of  Khomcyni's  ideology.  Of  these,  Kazem  Shari'at-Madari 

(who  died  m  April  1986)  totally  opposed  the  ideology  and  modus  operandi  of 
Khomeyni  and  his  followers;  Seyyed  *Abdul-Qasem  Kho*i  had  been  m  sharp  open 
conflict  with  Khomeyni,  and  he  lived  in  Iraq;  two  others,  Shihab  al-Dm  Mar'ashi- 
Najafi  and  Muhanmiad  Reza  Musavi  Golpaygani,  tended  to  lend  legitimacy  to 
Khomeyni's  policies  but  were  not  unequivocally  supportive  of  him,  let  alone  of  his 
successors.  And  the  leadership  knew  that  the  death  of  Khomeyni  would  be  a  difficult 
ordeal  for  the  regime  and  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  Monta/eri  (or  any  other 
successor)  would  exercise  Khomeyni's  authority.  I  hey  also  knew  that  the  opposition, 
failing  to  act  while  Khomeyni  was  alive,  would  step  up  their  activities  at  his  death. 
Theref  ore,  it  was  ad\  isable  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  face  such  a  problem.  Settling 
the  issue  of  the  succession  well  ahead  of  time  wa^  especially  crucial  because  Montazeri 
lacked  Khomeynils  religious  authority,  political  shrewdness  and  charisma. 

Why  didnt  the  Council  of  Experts  nominate  a  Council  of  Leadership?  In  fact,  such 
a  possibility  was  never  seriously  considered.  Such  a  Council  would  have  been  effective 
in  the  past,  when  the  religious  leadership  assumed  only  spiritual  responsibilities,  but  it 
was  quite  impractical  under  current  conditions.  In  addition,  the  only  two  Ayatollah 
*Uaun  who  could  be  regarded  by  Khomeyni*s  men  as  candidates  for  such  a  Council 
were  very  old  and  their  inclusion  might  soon  have  raised  the  need  for  finding 
appropriate  replacements.  A  council  would  also  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
traditional  Iranian  tendency  to  personify  complex  ideas  through  one  charismatic 
figure.  Ayatollah  Ahmad  Azari  Qomi.  who  rejected  such  a  possibility  as 
unsatisfactory,  explained,  "We  need  a  focus  for  people's  emotions...  How  can  the 
people  shout  slogans  like  *We  are  your  soldiers,  oh  Leadership  Council*?"  Given  the 
doctrinal  differences  among  the  clerics  in  power,  Majiis  Deputy  Fakhr  al-Din  Hijazi 
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was  no  doubt  right  when  he  said,  **lf  there  is  a  Leadership  Council,  Iran  wiU  be 
another  Beirut''.'*^  Yet  among  leading  politicians,  prominent  denes  and  within  the 
Ht4fotiyyah  circles,  there  is  much  support  for  forming  a  Council  of  Leadership  — 

both  for  theological  and  political  considerations. 

When  the  news  of  Montazeri's  election  came,  people  did  not  parade  the  streets  in 
celebration.  The  very  thought  of  Khomeyni's  death  seemed  to  make  them  uneasy. 
Montazeri  himself  disclosed  that  he  had  written  to  the  CounciK  asking  them  "to 
change  their  decision",  arguing  that  "in  view  of  the  presence  of  other  great  religious 
leaders,  [he  did  not]  wish  [his]  name  to  be  considered".  However,  faced  with  the  /a/7 
accompli,  he  asked  that  the  marches  in  support  of  him  be  cancelled.'*^  These,  however, 
were  scheduled  for  18  and  20  December,  an  entire  month  away. 

All  in  all,  although  the  formal  endorsement  of  Montazeri  did  not  alter  the 
configuration  of  power  in  Iran  much,  it  was  a  preemptive  measure  for  minimizing  the 
turmoil  which  would  be  likely  at  Khomeynils  demise.  Khomeynili  leadership  had 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Republic^  stability,  and  this  dedsion  implied  that — 
at  least  in  the  eariy  stages  of  Montazeri*^  succession — it  would  be  the  very  strength  of 
the  regime  that  would  help  Montazeri  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  not  vice  versa. 

THE  POWER  STRUGGLE  WITHIN  THE  Rl  l  INC.  ELITE 
In  the  first  years  of  the  Islamic  Republic,  the  clerics  had  done  remarkably  well  in 
consolidating  their  power  and  stabilizing  the  regime.  In  the  period  under  review, 
stability  and  contmuity  were  manifested  in  the  reelection  of  Khameneh'i,  the 
appointment  of  Musavi,  and  the  nomination  of  Montazeri  as  Khomeyni's  "successor". 
All  in  all,  followers  of  "Khomeyni's  line"  who  had  initially  come  to  power  in  a 
coalitioii  of  different  —  often  divergent  —  movements,  by  now  virtually  assumed 
exdusive  power.  But  in  their  moment  of  triumph,  a  power  struggle — both  personal 
and  ideological  —  came  to  the  fore  among  Khonieyni*^  disdpks  themselves. 

While  previous  contests  had  pitted  the  leadership  against  hostile  ideologies  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bt^jfatfyyohs  against  other  clerics  consistently  in  conflict  with  their 
**line"  (see  MECS 1982-83,  pp  519-22),  now  the  struggle  was  among  themselves.  Their 
differences  at  first  seemed  to  be  over  marginal  points,  but  on  closer  examination  it  was 
evident  that  the  post-Khomeyni  polity  and  no  less  important,  leadership,  was  at  stake. 
Personal  rivalries  and  ideological  controversy  were  often  interspersed. 

The  dearth  of  reliable  information  made  it  difficult  for  outsiders  to  assess  accurately 
the  particular  ideologies  of  the  various  groupings,  the  personal  affiliation  of  the 
contenders,  and  the  measure  of  support  they  had.  (For  such  difficulties  see  MECS 
198 1-82,  pp  535-40;  1983-84,  p  430.)  Yet,  even  allowing  for  aU  these  limitations,  there 
was  unquestionable  evidence  that  domestic  politics  in  1984-8S  were  dominated  by  a 
fierce  struggle  within  the  revolutionary  leadership.  Within  the  IRP  two,  or  even  three, 
rival  factions  had  emerged;  the  ideological  differences  among  them  pertained  mainly 
to  sodal  and  economic  policies;  one  group  supported  making  more  room  for  the 
private  sector  in  the  state  economy,  and  another  advocated  more  governmental 
involvement.  The  two  "strong  men** (after  Khomeyni,  that  is)  President  KhamenehH 
and  Speaker  Rafsanjani,  headed  opposing  camps.  According  to  some  sources,  Velayati 
led  the  third.  By  now,  the  rivalries  had  become  very  deep  and  open,  and  they  cUmaxed 
during  the  presidential  campaign  and  the  nomination  of  the  Prime  Minister  (sec 
above;  for  earUer  rivalries,  see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  430-33). 
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In  1984-85,  the  leaders  themselves  often  admitted  that  deep  disagreements  did  in 
fact  exist.  This  is  **a  reality**,  Rafsanjani  said.^  However,  as  in  previous  yean 
interpretations  differed  about  how  deep  the  gap  was  between  the  groups.  Rafsai^ani 
spoke  about  two  camps,  each  with  different  approaches  to  social  and  economic 
problems.  Hinting  that  the  President,  orat  least  his  associates,  were  the  driving  force 
behind  one  of  them,  he  accused  "one  camp"  of  attempting  to  monopolize  the 
revolution  and  said  that  the  infighting  had  not  only  paralyzed  the  IRP  but  significantly 
obstructed  the  Executive  and  Legislature.-*''  He  added,  "I  don't  predict  an 
organizational  split.  But  it  is  possible. Khamcneh'i,  this  party's  Secretary-General, 
played  down  the  differences,  claiming  that  they  were  differences  of  approach  only. 
However,  since  his  associates  were  accused  of  attempting  to  monopolize  power,  he 
accused  *Yaoeless  but  active  gangs'*  of  "pushing  the  party  into  inactivity".^ 

While  most  sources  claimed  that  Khamenehl  and  BLafsanjani  led  the  two  main 
groups,  they  denied  disagreement  between  them  and  praised  each  other.  In  November 
1984  Khamenehl  said  that  Rafsanjani  was  the  most  *ia]ented,  wise  and  brave**man  he 
had  ever  known.  He  stressed  that  "his  existence  [was]  essential  for  the  [continuing] 
revolution"  and  added,  "I  pray  to  Allah  that  he  will  take  [years]  off  my  life  and  add 
them  to  the  life  of  Rafsanjani."-''*  Rafsanjani  followed  suit  saying,  "We  have  been 
alongside  each  other  in  the  struggles  [against  the  Shah].  Now.  as  then,  when  1  have  no 
access  to  him,  1  feel  weak.  My  faith  in  him  increases  as  time  goes  by.'""'^  Both  claimed 
that  they  were  above  the  disagreements  and  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  various 
groupings. 5'  In  light  of  the  President's  struggle  to  re-form  the  Government, 
Rafsanjani 's  assertion  had  greater  credibility. 

Undoubtedly,  the  unportance  of  the  party  in  the  revohitionaiy  establishment,  had 
significantly  diminished  by  1985.  This  was  best  reflected  in  the  fact  that  some  leading 
figures  even  tried  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  IRP.  In  dear  contrast  with  early 
days,  now  an  assodation  with  the  party  was  not  a  political  asset.  During  his 
presidential  campaign,  Kashani  repeatedly  announced  that,  although  once  a  member 
of  its  Central  Committee,  he  had  subsequently  disclaimed  his  membership  of  the 
party  altogether  (see  above).  Although  Musavi  did  not  resign  from  the  party,  he  made 
clear  that  he  was  not  active  in  it,  claiming  that,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  could  "not  act 
within  the  framework  of  one  party"."  The  populace  was  even  more  indifferent  to  the 
party.*' 

What  prevented  the  open  split  from  leading  to  the  party's  disintegration  was  the 
leaders*continued  support  of  Khomeyni.  All  claimed  to  adhere  to  his  ideology  and  to 
support  Montazeri  as  his  successor,  and  feh  obliged  to  follow  Khomeynili  guidelines 
and  to  preserve  unity.  They  learned  that  infighting  could  seriously  challenge  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  young  Republic.  On  many  occasions  Khomeyni  and  Montazeri 
appealed  to  the  contenders  to  unite  their  forces  against  their  enemies  and  to  prevent 
sectarianism  and  factionalism. '-^  Following  the  approval  of  Musavi's  nomination — 
when  infighting  reached  its  peak  —  Khomeyni  appealed  to  all  the  factions  and  groups 
to  lea\  e  aside  whate\  cr  differences  they  had  and  unite  around  the  common  reiigious- 
revolutionar\'  ideology. 

Tension  among  rivals  intensified  in  the  autumn  of  1985.  when  the  formation  of  a 
new  Government  was  discussed.  Opponents  of  the  President  aiiacl^ed  him  in 
unprecedentedly  sharp  language.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  and  signed  anonymously 
by  **A  Group  of  Mi^lis  Members**,  early  in  October,  was  the  most  critical.  Phrased 
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with  much  shrewdness,  it  equated  Khameneh'i's  path  to  that  of  Bazargan,  Ban!  Sadr 
aildSliari*al-Madan.  Its  main  charges  were  that  the  President  attributed  the  country*s 
economic  problems  to  what  he  had  labelled  Musavi's  policy  or  "Statism"and  "Prime 
Ministerism".  But,  the  letter  went  on  to  say,  while  the  Prime  Minister's  economic 
policy  had  saved  the  country,  the  President  advocated  a  dangerous  and  anti-Islamic 
economy.  Three  ministries  (Oil,  Interior  and  Foreign  Altairs)  were  run  by  Ministers 
who  regarded  themselves  as  the  "President's,  not  the  Government's,  Ministers"  and 
did  not  cooperate  with  the  Prime  Minister,  obstructing  the  Government's  functioning. 
These  same  ministries  abounded  with  corruption,  encouraged  by  the  President's  men, 
who  had  nominated  corrupt  and  unsuitable  people  to  the  most  sensitive  positions  and 
who  politicized  the  ministries.  "The  Defense  Ministry  of  this  country,  which  is  at  war,, 
has  been  without  a  Minister  for  a  year,**  the  authors  of  the  letter  wrote.  **It  is  said  that 
this  has  been  done  on  purpose,  so  that  the  purchases  of  the  Defense  Ministry  and  the 
Army  would  be  made  by  the  Revolutionary  Guard  representatives  so  as  to  channel 
commissions  ...to  the  pockets  of  certain  partners  of  the  Minister  [that  is,  Rafiqdust,  a 
close  ally  of  Khamench'i]."  Velayati's  foreign  policy,  it  was  asserted,  had  made  Iran 
"dependent  on  both  Hast  and  West"  and  he  had  even  spoken  about  peace  with  Iraq. 
The  President  claimed  to  follow  the  Imam  but  did  not  accept  his  "rulings"  with  regard 
to  the  nomination  for  Prime  Minister.  And  finally,  the  very  conduct  of  the  President 
and  his  associates  was  unacceptable:  they  lived  in  very  modern  facilities,  raced  to 
obtain  even  better  houses,  and  expected  great  respect  while  being  increasingly  selfish.^^ 
Almost  every  known  group  dissociated  itself  from  the  letter.  Two  hundred  Afa/lb 
memben  signed  a  letter  addrnsed  to  the  Imam,  condemning  its  authors  and  defending 
the  President.  They  said  that  the  letter  was  a  **counter-revolutionary  action**  targeted 
at  "one  of  the  most  prominent  personalities  of  the  revolution*'.  They  made  clear  that 
the **dirty  hands**  which  had  written  it  were  not  aiming  at  the  President  but,  rather,  at 
the  revolution:  "cutting  down  the  Imam's  arms  [i.e.  the  President]  today  and  then 
standing  up  to  him  [i.e.  to  Khomeyni]  tomorrow".  They  expressed  "disgust  and 
hatred"  for  the  "poisonous  contents  ot  the  letter".'^''  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
letter  was  written  by  one  of  the  opposition  groups,  but,  nevertheless,  it  reflected 
criticism  that  had  in  fact  been  voiced  in  private  circles,  as  in  public,  against  the 
Presideni.5' 

Affiliation  with  these  factions  determined  not  only  the  voting  patterns  of  their 
members  in  the  Majlis^  i.e.,  for  Musavi  and  his  nominees,  but  also  their  attitudes 
towards  policies.  Often  the  rivalries  paralyzed  the  executive*^  ability  to  efficiently 
implement  its  policies.^  In  December,  Ahmad  Azari  Qomi  blamed  the  ''other  camp** 
for  acting  against  him  and  his  friends  and  threatened  that  if  they  continued  their 
activities  against  his  group,  he  would  be  forced  to  speak  out.  He  disclosed  that  his 
friends  had  complained  to  the  Ayatollah,  who  advised  all  to  "preserve  [their]  unity". 
Abu  Talib  Habibi,  from  the  opposing  camp,  disclosed  in  his  answer  the  depth  of  the 
gap  between  the  two:  the  difference,  he  said  was  between  one  group  (his)  who  really 
worked  for  the  mostaz'efin  and  took  part  in  the  war,  and  the  other,  whose  members 
did  not  contribute  to  the  war  but  instead  did  business  and  made  profits  from  the 
people's  misfortunes.  He  also  threatened  that,  if  forced,  his  friends  would  attack  in 
return.  Rafsanjani  advised  both  groups  to  refrain  from  such  arguments,  which  would 
ultimately  serve  the  enemies  of  the  revolutioa 

In  terms  of  the  contest  for  power  between  KhamenehH  and  Rafsanjani,  the  lighting 
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within  the  establishment  strengthened  the  latter.  For  one  thing,  the  composition  of 
the  Govcnmieiit  and  the  forced  presence  of  Musavi  limited  the  President's  control  of 
the  Government,  at  least  temporarily.  He  had  regarded  the  presidential  election  as  a 
move  towards  his  having  more  executive  authority,  but  his  power  was  actually  more 
limited  at  the  end  of  1985.  Also,  Rafsanjani  did  not  hold  an  executive  office  and 
therefore  was  not  directly  associated  with  ihe  failure  of  the  E.xecutive.  especially  its 
economic  failures.  Even  more  important,  the  President  was  now  clearly  identified 
with  one  camp,  he  had  sunk  into  unpleasant  infighting,  and,  consequently,  he  was 
mercilessly  criticized;  Rafsanjani,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  above  these  quarrels 
— his  announcement  that  he  was  above  such  rivahies  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  aU 
camps  earned  more  crediMUty. 

THE  OPPOSITION 

The  consolidation  of  clerical  power  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  steady  weakening  of  the 
opposition.  TTiose  who  had  not  been  convinced  by  the  regime's  indoctrination  or 
impressed  by  its  institutionalization  were  brutally  suppressed.  Gradually,  a  growing 
helplessness  was  noticeable  in  iheir  camps.  They  were  divided  and  became  sterile. 
Consequently,  there  emerged  among  them  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  present 
reality,  at  least  while  Khomeyni  was  alive.  The  domestic  opposition  did  not  go  much 
beyond  verbal  criticism;  abroad,  opposition  dreamed  of  one  day  returning  home. 
Neither  the  huge  demonstrations  of  the  early  days  of  the  regime,  nor  the  spectacular 
acts  of  terror  of  1981,  had  been  repeated,  and  violence  in  ethnic  regions  had  also 
subsided.  Thus,  in  1984-85,  none  of  the  opposition  groups  seemed  to  Khomeyni^ 
disdples  to  be  real  cause  for  concern. 

Iran*^  war,  its  economy,  its  political  developments  and  the  resulting  public 
disillusionment  gave  the  opposition  the  pretext  and  the  context  for  somewhat 
increasing  their  activities  in  1985.  In  fact,  compared  to  the  previous  three  years  or  so, 
Khomeyni's  opponents  were  now  more  "active"and.  more  important,  their  arguments 
seemed  to  find  more  attentive  ears.  In  1985  there  were  several  demonstrations,  with 
the  participation  of  moslaz'efm,  in  which  the  greatest  wrath  was  directed  against  the 
war  and  economic  hardships.  Several  acts  of  terror,  most  of  them  attributed  to 
the  Mujahidine  Khalq,  also  challenged  the  authorities.^  But  all  in  all,  the  loss  of 
popular  support  for  the  clerics  did  not  significantly  change  the  posture  of  the 
opposition. 

The  opposition  had  its  own  failures.  Most  striking  were  its  divisions  and  internal 

rifts.  That  most  opposition  organizations  were  outside  the  country  posed  another 
difficulty  for  them.  The  regimels  countermeasures  also  limited  their  capabilities  for 
articulate,  let  alone  organized,  opposition.  Anti-clerical  views  were  forcefully  throttled; 
dissident  groups  were  suppressed;  opposition  newspapers  had  been  long  closed  down; 
opposition  cells  were  eliminated;  and  many  activists  were  forced  underground  or  into 
exile,  or  were  killed.  Fhe  consolidation  of  the  regime  and  the  improvement  of  the 
Intelligence  and  Police  also  helped  the  regime.  Finally,  the  intensive  and  orchestrated 
indoctrination  of  the  masses  rendered  the  opposition  odknis. 

The  regime  fought  the  opposition  violently  and  demonstrated  that  the  price  for 
**anti-Islamic**  activities  was  high.  All  movements  were  regarded  as  enemies  of  the 
regime:  as  **enemie8  of  the  revolution  and  Islam**,  **emissafies**  and  "servants**  of 
**Satan*'.  More  significant  in  the  immediate  context  of  I9i5  were  chatiges  that  the 
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opposition  groups  were  plotting  to  sow  discord  among  the  revolutionary  forces,  to 
enga^  in  **economic  sabotage"  and  to  spread  anti-war  propaganda. 

DISSIDENT  CLERICS 

Among  the  religious  Establishment,  a  measure  of  ideological  pluralism  continued  to 
exist,  even  at  the  most  senior  level  —  the  AyatoUah  *Vzam,  This  was  particularly 
important,  since  it  was  from  among  this  group  that  Khomeynils  successor  would 
eniet:ge.  By  early  1986,  the  most  adamant  opponents  of  Khomeynili  ideology  and  his 
followers*  modus  opemndi  from  those  holding  this  rank  had  passed  away;  'AhdoUah 
Shirazi  (see  MECS 1983-84,  p  445)  died  in  October  1984  and  Shari*at-Madari  in  April 
1986.  Kho*i  remained  in  Iraq  and  refrained  from  political  activity.  Golpaygani  and 
Najafi-Mar'ashi  tended,  more  than  before,  to  support  Khomeyni's  disciples. 
Nevertheless,  some  prominent  clerics  below  the  level  of  AyatoUah  'Uzma  still  spoke 
out.  Most  prominent  among  them  was  AyatoUah  Qomi,  a  close  associate  of  Shirazi, 
from  Meshed.  Other  clerics  criticized  the  regime  from  abroad  —  Mehdi  Ruhani  from 
Paris  and  'Ali  Tehrani,  Khameneh'i's  brother-in-law  (see  MECS  1983-84,  p  445), 
from  Iraq  (in  1985  Tehrani  was  joined  in  Iraq  by  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Khameneh*i). 

The  main  challenge  was  posed  by  the  Hujjatiyyah  (see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  5 19-22). 
Having  forcibly  attacked  the  movement  ui  1981  and  dosely  guarded  its  activities  since 
then,  the  Oovomment  still  regarded  it  as  dangerous.  Its  members*  different  views  on 
the  war  and  the  economy,  and  their  concept  of  the  position  of  the  Imam  in  general  and 
the  succession  by  Montazeri  in  particular,  made  them  even  more  dangerous  now. 
Their  challenge  was  particularly  serious  because  they  based  their  arguments  on  Islam. 
In  line  with  the  1983  policy,  the  regime  labored  to  discredit  their  religious  positions  as 
anti-Islamic,  and  in  May  1985  Khomeyni  himself  set  out  to  attack  them.  Without 
mentioning  the  movement  by  name,  he  scoffed  at  what  he  said  was  a  group  of  clerics 
who  claimed  that  life  under  the  former  regime  had  been  better.  "These  are  a  minority 
to  whom  people  should  not  listen,"  he  said.^ 

In  the  following  days,  the  State's  leaders  picked  up  the  same  issue.  All  referred 
directly  to  the  main  ideological  differences  between  the  Hujjatiyyah  and  the  Maktabi 
faction,  with  whichmoit  of  the  inner  cote  was  afililiated,  though  they  did  not  mention 
the  group  by  name.  Rafsanjani  condemned  those  claiming  that  the  leadership  during 
the  glu^ba  (occultation)  had  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Hidden  Imam,  and  he 
attacked  them  for  opposing  Khomeynili  leadenhip  and  the  Islamic  Government. 
Montazeri  denounced  their  alleged  belief  that  revolutionary  action  prior  to  the 
reappearance  of  the  Imam  was  a  heresy.  Ardebili  censured  both  their  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  Imamat  and  their  claim  that  the  policy  of  the  Islamic  Republic  was 
anti-Islamic/''  Although  the  Hujjatiyyah  was  not  as  vocal  as  in  1983,  it  was  nevertheless 
regarded  as  dangerous.  Majlis  member  Hujjat  al-lslam  Musa  Salimi  explained  why. 
This  group,  he  said  then,  "caused  more  harm  than  the  atheist  and  infidel  groups, 
because  it  deceives  by  means  of  religion".^^  The  antagonism  was  even  more  acute  in 
198S,  when  Khomeyni*s  successor  was  selected,  and  so  the  regime  was  moved  to 
attadL 

THE  FREEDOM  MO  VEMENT 

While  the  accusations  against  the  Ht^tiyyah  were  tied  with  the  succession,  those 
against  the  Freedom  Movement  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  presidential  elections.  In 
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1985  the  Freedom  Movement  intensified  its  activities  with  the  declared  intention  of 
having  Ba/argan  run  lor  the  Presidency.  The  first  signs  of  their  propaganda  did  not 
bode  well  for  the  clerics  in  power.  Although  claiming  support  or  Khomcyni  and  the 
Islamic  Republic,  they  mercilessly  criticized  all  their  policies.  Typical  were  the  words 
of  Ibrahim  Yazdi.  Asked  in  an  interview  why  people  looked  to  **sad  and  depresied**in 
Iran,  he  listed  the  movementli  charges  against  the  regime:  *nrhe  war,  lack  of  reasonable 
planning,  multiplicity  of  power  centers,  intensifying  economic  crisis,  inflation 
...stagnation  and  unemployment,  corruption  in  sections  of  the  ruling  regime,  housing 
problems,  low  incomes,  political,  economic  and  social  insecurity  ..."Quoting  the  late 
nineteenth  century  Ayatollah,  Muhammad  Husayn  Na'ini,  who  said  that  religious 
despotism  was  much  more  dangerous  than  political  despotism,  Yazdi  concluded  that 
"the  present  situation  demonstrate[d]  his  deep  insight"''^  Even  more  dangerous  was 
the  movement's  intention  to  make  the  war  its  main  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign. 

The  clerics  in  power  could  not  take  the  risk  of  allowing  the  movement  to  propagate 
its  views  during  the  campaign.  They  disqualified  Bazargan  and  attacked.  They 
blamed  the  movement  for  serving  the  interests  of  Imperialism  and  accused  Bazargan 
of  malfunctioning  while  being  Prime  Minister.**  The  Movement^  meetings  were 
often  violently  suppressed.*' 

THE  TUDEH,  MUJAHIDWE  KHALQ^  AND  OTHER  EXUED  MOVEMENTS 

The  crackdown  on  the  Tud^A  in  1983,  the  subsequent  arrest  of  its  leadership,  and  the 
trial  of  its  clandestine  military  network  (see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  532-34;  1983-84,  pp 
442-44),  considerably  affected  the  Tudeh  in  1985.  Rather  surprisingly,  its  political 
leaders,  arrested  in  spring  1983,  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  In  1984  the  leaders 
of  revolutionary  Iran  often  declared  that  they  would  be  tried  "soon"  and  at  one  stage 
even  set  the  date  for  it  ( 1 1  November  1984),  but  the  media  announced  the  indefinite 
"postponement"  of  trials  without  providing  an  explanation.  In  1985  little  reference  to 
the  trials  was  made  by  the  regime,  even  in  public  statements — something  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  other  opposition  groups  as  a  sign  of  submission  to  Soviet  pressure. 
Whenever  mention  was  made  of  the  trials,  it  was  always  argued  that  they  did  not  pose 
a  threat  to  the  regime  anymore.^  At  the  same  time,  on  the  strength  <k  information 
gathered  from  the  detainees,  more  arrests  were  carried  out,  and  several  other  people 
—  Tudeh  members,  as  well  as  members  of  Fa  Ja'/na/i^  A^/^  (the '^majority"  faction), 
associated  with  them  —  were  sentenced  to  death.*'"'  As  long  as  the  party's  leadership 
was  in  custody,  the  regime  held  a  "large  stick"  and  did  not  have  to  threaten  much. 

Consequently,  the  Tudeh  kept  a  low  profile.  Presumably,  the  Soviets' attempts  to 
improve  relations  with  Iran  also  contributed  to  this  process  (after  all,  the  Tudeh  was 
always  obedient  to  Moscow).  Still,  they  reorganized  their  troops,  moved  their  center 
to  Europe  and  concentrated  on  propaganda.  In  criticizing  the  regime  —  mainly  about 
the  lack  of  freedom,  the  economy  and  the  war  with  Iraq — they  were  extremely  harsh. 
Over  **National  Voice  of  Iran"  the  Tudeh  went  as  far  as  saying  that  "at  no  time  in 
Iran^  contemporary  history  [had]  such  a  bloody  and  ruthless  government  ruled  in 
[their]  country."''*  They  also  criticized  the  regime,  and  Khomeyni  himself,  for  the 
**criminal  policy*^  of  prolonging  the  war  "by  abusing  the  people*s  religious  feelings**.^ 
(For  their  boycott  of  the  presidential  elections,  sec  above.) 

The  Mujahidine  Khalq,  still  the  most  organized  opposition  group,  showed  signs  of 
fatigue.  Formerly  highly  militant,  it  was  much  less  active  now  and  none  of  its  few 
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Operations  in  19S4-8S  approached  the  scale  of  its  actions  in  1981 .  Its  leading  activists, 
including  Mi^^Kl  Riyavi»  in  exile  in  Paris,  were  too  far  from  the  scene  to  direct  the 
movement  efficiently.  In  Iran  those  members  who  had  escaped  arrest  wen  subject  to 
brutal  repression.  As  a  result,  the  rank  and  file  had  become  increasingly  demoralized. 
Moreover,  after  the  alliance  with  Bani  Sadr  in  the  National  Council  for  Resistance 
broke  up  in  1984,  the  movement  also  broke  with  the  Kurdish  Democratic  Party  in 
1985,  further  weakening  the  Mujahidin.  Even  so,  weakened  and  frustrated  as  they 
were,  its  members  remained  the  most  militant  of  the  surviving  groups;  against  ail 
odds,  they  maintained  a  clandestine  network  in  Iran  and  kept  their  hopes  alive. 

The  regime  used  the  most  violent,  oppressive  methods  to  neutralize  their  power. 
Many  of  their  cells  active  or  imagined  —  were  "unmasked"  and  eliminated.  Some 
of  their  activists  were  executed.  To  discredit  the  organization,  the  regime  concentrated 
in  1985  on  condemning  not  only  their  **anti-Islamic  ideology**  but  also  their 
cooperation  with  Iraq.^  They  abo  mocked  Rajavi  on  the  occasion  of  his  third 
marriage  (after  his  divorce  from  Bani  Sadr*b  daughter),  to  Maryam  Abrishamchi 
(until  then  the  wife  of  a  leading  commander  in  the  organization).  The  marriage  was 
proof,  Jumhuriyye  Islami  said,  of  the  **unity  of  spirit  and  body**^  Mujahidine  Khalq 
and  their  field  of  **operations**.^^ 

Other  exiled  movements  —  most  notably  the  movement  led  by  'Ali  Amini  and 
Bakhtyar  —  intensified  their  propaganda  activities  and  endeavored  to  tighten  their 
links  with  groups  inside  the  country,  tailing  advantage  of  the  growing  public 
discontent. 

ECONOMIC  REPERCUSSIONS  OF  WAR  AND  REVOLUTION 
The  revolutionary  process,  and  the  insecurity  that  had  come  of  it  since  1977,  had  led  to 
a  gradual,  but  eventually  serious,  deterioration  of  the  economy  during  the  Grst  years 
of  the  Islamic  Republic  Since  1980,  the  war  with  Iraq  had  compounded  economic 
problems  and  added  other  difficulties.  Finally,  the  world  oil  glut  and  the  sharp  decline 
of  oil  prices  (most  drastically  in  winter  1985-86)  made  it  difTicult  for  Iran  to  augment 
its  oil  revenues  as  a  means  of  fmancing  the  economy.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  from  c  thirty-eight  million  1979  to  c  forty-five  million  in  1985,  and  rapid 
urbanization  (the  population  of  l  ehran  had  almost  doubled  since  the  mid-1970s), 
made  all  these  problems  increasingly  more  threatening.  The  revolution  had  not  yet 
eased  the  burdens  of  the  mostaz'efin.  (For  the  problems  in  the  first  years  of  the 
rev  olution,  see:  MECS  1981-82,  pp  545-49,  1982-83.  pp  527-31,  and  1983-84,  pp 
450-53). 

For  Khomeynils  regime,  which  pledged  to  serve  the  mostaz'efin^  this  was  not  only 
frustrating  but  also  potentially  dangerous.  Signs  of  growing  disillusionment  among 
them  became  increasingly  visible  in  1985.  Many  of  them  felt  that,  while  they  had 
carried — as  Khomeyni  had  repeatedly  said — the  main  burden  of  the  revolution  and 
the  war,  the  gap  between  the  poor  and  rich  persisted  even  under  the  Islamic  regime. 
Added  to  their  frustration  was  that,  by  now,  the  link  between  the  war  and  the 
economy  had  become  blatantly  obvious,  and  some  of  them  began  to  question  the 
worth  of  continuing  the  war  with  Iraq. 

Responding  to  these  problems,  Khomeyni  occasionally  instructed  the  Government 
to  mitigate  the  burden  of  the  mostaz'efin.  At  the  same  time,  he  set  out  to  explain,  or 
explain  away,  the  economic  problems,  presenting  hardship  as  the  price  that  loyal 
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believers  should  pay  in  their  struggle  for  Islam  and  the  revolution.  Similarly,  he  tried 
to  lower  material  expectations,  urging  the  mostail'eftn  not  to  expect  quick  gains  and 

advising  them  against  consumerism. 

How  delicate  economic  problems  had  become  in  the  autumn  of  1985  one  can  learn 
from  Khomeyni's  speeches  to  the  Government  and  the  President  as  they  entered  their 
second  terms.  While  conlirming  the  "new"  President  on  4  September,  the  Ayatollah 
ordered  him  to  "help  [Iran's]  oppressed  people  ...who  [had]  helped  [him]  reach  [his] 
position".  He  said  that  economizing  was  the  order  ol  the  day.  Imam  'Ali,  he  said,  did 
not  allow  even  ''five  lines  to  be  written  on  a  page  that  could  hold  ten  lines.  A  pen  was  to 
be  sharp  in  order  to  use  less  ink**.  He  went  on  to  warn  that  all  were  **answerable  to  God 
...for  what  they  would  spend  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  If  there  were  overspending, 
there  would  be  punishment**.  Khamenehl  acknowledged  that  the  economy  was 
**among  the  most  important  issues**  facing  the  country  and  pledged  to  give  priority  to 
the  improvement  of  the  life  of  the  oppressed.  '*We  should**,  he  said,  "put  a  great  deal  of 
effort  into  uprooting  poverty...  fight  against  economic  recession...  inflation  and 
unemployment  ...[and]  increasedomestic  production. "But  while  these  were  plans  for 
the  future,  he  acknowledged  that  the  country  suffered  fromseriouseconomic  problems 
at  the  moment. '2 

The  economy  also  enjoyed  the  greatest  emphasis  in  Musavi's  speech  to  the  Majlis  as 
he  presented  his  Government.  Acknowledging  the  "existing,  inherited,  massive 
problems",  the  Prime  Minister  promised  long-term  as  well  as  short-term  plans  to 
solve  them.  He  mainly  emphasized  the  following  targets:  economic  self-sufficiency 
and  independence,  coupled  with  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  nuutai'^fin.  The 
principal  means  would  be  through  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  a  special 
emphasis  on  achieving  self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  essential  foodstuffs  and 
agricultural  products  for  industry;  through  fighting  inflation  and  unemployment; 
diminishing  the  economy*^  dependence  on  oil  income;  and  distributing  resources 
more  equitably  among  the  various  provinces  and  social  groups.  The  Govemment*s 
program  also  envisaged  improvements  in  such  services  as  health,  education,  and 
housing."^' 

In  its  actual  policy  the  Government  was  torn  between  the  desire  lor  long-term 
radical  Islamization  of  the  economy  and  the  need  for  short-term  measures  for  the 
relief  of  acute  economic  problems. 

After  seven  years  of  Islamic  rule,  not  much  progress  had  been  made  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  main  socio-economic  plans.  The  most  fundamental  plans  in  this 
regard,  such  as  land  reform  and  nationalization  of  foreign  trade,  had  been  vetoed  by 
the  CouncU  of  Guardians.  Important  plans,  such  as  blocking  the  influx  into  the  cities 
and  boosting  agriculture  more  than  industry,  had  totally  failed.  The  legislation  of 
even  such  important  issues  as  taxation  or  the  regulation  of  the  freedoms  of  the  private 
sector  (see  below),  turned  into  a  fierce  doctrinal  and  political  debate  and  were  not 
fmalized  in  19S5.  The  promises  to  improve  such  basic  services  as  housing,  education, 
and  health  did  not  materialize  cither  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  450-53).  in  many  cases  a 
change  for  the  worse  was  noticed. 

Consequently,  resentment  among  the  mostaz'efin  grew  immensely.  They  felt  that, 
while  they  were  called  to  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  the  revolution  and  the  war,  others 
were  gaining  fortunes.  Leaders  of  revohittonaiy  Iran  acknowledged  the  peopled 
support  of  the  revolution  and  their  contribution  on  the  war  fronts.  The  mostaz'e/int 
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Montazeii  said,  had  been  the  first  to  join  the  people;  they  were  the  prime  supporters  of 
Khomeyni  and  the  chief  contributors  to  the  war;  they  were  **the  main  owners  of  the 
revolution Nevertheless,  those  whose  children  **avoided  going  to  the  fronts**  were 
the  main  beneficiaries  of  its  fruits.^'  Husayn  Kamali,  chairman  of  the  Majlis  Labor 
Coflunittee,  said  that  "economic  gangs  and  pressure  groups"  who  were  willing  "to  sell 
the  revolution  for  their  own  benefit"  were  acquiring  fortunes,  while  the  mostaz'efin 
remained  suppressed.  Even  the  '"'^ Mostaz'efin  Foundation".  Jumhuhyye  Islami 
complained,  had  not  helped  them  much.  "It  expands  more  and  more  everyday,  and 
with  it  grow  the  problems  and  the  [mostaz'efin  s]  discontent",  it  said.''* 

As  always,  during  revolution  and  war,  hoarding  and  profiteering  reached  a  high 
peak  in  1 984-85.  While  soaring  prices  put  many  commodities  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mostaz'efin,  the  black  market  boomed  and  speculators  prospered.  A  shortage  of  some 
basic  commodities  and  the  lack  of  fair  distribution  of  what  was  available  pressed  hard 
on  the  mosiafiffin.  They  feh  that  there  was  no  real  shortage  and  that  those  who  were 
able  to  afford  goods  could  buy  ahnost  anything,  in  almost  any  quantity.  Even 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  unavailable  to  the  dispossessed;  they  were  sold  at  a  price 
three  times  higher  than  the  official  price.  Kayhan,  complaining  about  such 
misfortunes,  said  that  the  price  of  one  kilogram  of  cucumbers  was  350  Riyals  and  a 
kilogram  of  potatoes  250  Riyals:  how  could  the  mostaz'efin,  it  asked,  afford  them?^'' 
These  prices  were  about  a  dozen  times  higher  than  before  the  revolution.  The  organ  of 
the  IRP  complained  that,  while  fuel  was  not  supplied  to  the  cold  regions  and  could  not 
be  found  anywhere  at  the  official  price,  those  who  paid  three  times  more  could  buy 
any  quantity. The  Government  continued  its  vigorous  campaigns  against  hoarders 
and  profiteers.  The  "patrols  of  assistants  of  God"  {gashte  ansar-Allah)  brought  many 
offenders  to  trial  before  the  Economic  Crimes  Courts,  and  several  were  executed.  But 
the  problem  was  not  eased,  let  alone  solved.^ 

Agriculture,  which  enjoyed  the  highest  priority  in  the  Govenunent%  economic 
policy  during  the  period  under  review,  did  not  inqtrove  much,  if  at  all.  The  main 
problem  was  a  lack  of  policy,  planning,  budget,  and  skilled  manpower.**  Nor  were  the 
basic  problem8  of  industry  mitigated.  InOation  remained  high  —  apparently  much 
higher  than  was  reflected  in  official  statistics,*'  and  the  Iranian  Riyal  was  further 
devalued  (it  had  dropped  from  70  Riyals  per  $1  in  1977  to  over  600  Riyals  for  $1  in 
1985).  The  Government  was  forced  to  cancel  many  development  projects,  including 
the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  designed  to  bypass  Kharg  island. 

While  the  income  from  oil  was  sharply  decreasing,  the  economy's  dependence  on  oil 
was  constantly  increasing.  Non-oil  exports  (including  carpets)  deteriorated. *2  Thus 
although  one  of  the  main  targets  of  the  regime  was  to  reduce  the  economy*s  dependence 
on  oU,  the  result  was  a  growing  dependence.  An  enlightening  article  published  in 
Kayhan  (based  on  government  statistics)  shows  the  regimels  **total  failure**  in  this 
regard:  while  in  1972-73  non-oil  exports  equalled  17.5  percent  oflran'b  total  imports, 
they  dropped  to  2.5  per  cent  in  1981-82  and  to  as  low  as  1.5  per  cent  in  1984-85.*^ 

Faced  with  the  decline  of  oil  income  and  huge  expenses  (among  other  things,  for 
financing  the  war),  the  Government  sought  to  expand  taxation  in  1984-85.  However, 
as  with  other  major  economic  laws  in  the  past  —  such  as  land  reform  and  the 
nationalization  of  foreign  trade  —  the  Government's  initiative  became  an  issue  of 
fierce  controversy.  Some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed  law  were 
social  and  economic  —  the  need  to  finance  the  war  and  the  economy,  and  apprehension 
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that  the  tax  would  be  levied  mainly  against  the  lower  strata;  some  were  political, 
reflecting  attitudes  towards  the  Bazaar  merchants  and  the  middle  class  in  general;  and 
some  were  doctrinal  revolving  around  contradictory  interpretations  of  Islamic 

concepts  of  taxation. 

Musavi's  Government,  supported  by  Khameneh'i,  Rafsanjani,  and  apparently 
Khomeyni  himself,  approv  ed  of  the  law.  They  claimed  thai,  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Islamic  revolution,  the  economy  must  cease  to  be  dependent  on  oil  and  this  would  be 
made  possible  mainly  by  taxation.  Moreover,  they  argued,  while  the  issue  of  taxation 
is  in  fact  controversial  under  Islam,  taxation  in  an  emergency  such  as  war  is 
unquestionably  permitted.  They  said  that  the  religious  rulings  against  taxation  were 
invoked  only  under  usurper  aiid  anti-Islamic  govemnmits  (including  that  of  the 
Shah),  but  now,  since  the  regime  was  Islamic  and  the  income  would  serve  the  people, 
the  law  was  undoubtedly  legal^ 

The  opponents  claimed  that  according  to  Islamic  law,  the  only  allowable  tax  is  the 
dues  to  the  religious  Establishment.  To  prove  this  they  dted  decrees  by  clerics 
throughout  Islamic  history,  including  prominent  contemporary  clerics,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  Khomeyni  himself  (while  he  was  still  in  opposition).  They  argued  that 
although  taxation  under  emergency  conditions  is  permitted,  its  provisions  (i.e., 
duration,  purposes  and  amount)  must  be  specified.  They  also  claimed  that,  given  past 
experience,  the  burden  would  be  carried  by  the  dispossessed**  and  that  m  any  case,  the 
Government  had  enough  income  from  other  sources  such  as  its  oil  and  mines. By  the 
end  of  the  period  under  review,  it  seemed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  laws,  this  one 
would  shuttle  between  the  MqfHs  and  the  Cooncil  of  Guardians  for  a  while,  before  its 
final  approval. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  economic  situation  was  clearly  revealed  during  the  debate 
in  the  Majlis  in  October  1985,  while  confirming  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Ministers. 
The  bulk  of  the  criticism  was  raised  against  the  Government's  failure  to  improve  the 
lost  of  the  mostaz'efin  and  directed  against  the  ministries  in  charge  of  the  economy 
and  public  services.  Many  members  of  the  House  criticized  the  Government  for 
concentrating  on  raising  slogans  about,  rather  than  taking  practical  steps  to  ease,  the 
burdens  of  the  dispossessed.  Muhammad  Salih  Taheri  went  as  far  as  to  claim  that 
some  Ministers  raised  slogans  only  to  gain  popularity  —  and,  hence,  ministerial 
positions  —  but  had  never  endeavored  or  sincerely  wished  to  solve  the  people's 
problems.  An  indication  of  the  Houseli  displeasure  with  the  economy  was  that 
Musavili  nominees  for  economic  ministries  and  those  in  charge  of  public  services  did 
not  gain  significant  support  in  the  Mttftis  (see  above). 

Some  of  the  economic  problems  were  weO  reflected  in  the  1986-87  Budget,  which 
was  presented  by  the  Government  in  December  198S  and  approved  by  the  Afd[^Arin 
Febniaxy  1986.  The  following  points  were  most  enlighteniiig: 

1 .  In  1985-86  the  oil  income,  estimated  at  1 .800  bn  Riyals,  was  actually  only  1.280 
bn  Riyals.  For  1986-87,  the  income  was  first  estimated  at  1.600  bn  Riyals  then 
changed  to  1 .400 bn.  But  even  this  did  not  include  the  sharp  decline  in  oil  prices, 
late  in  1985.  The  budget  estimates  were  based  on  exports  of  1 .7m  barrels  per  day 
(b/d)  at  an  average  price  of  $25-27  per  barrel  (in  the  spring  of  1986  the  prices 
were  under  $15  per  barrel). 

2.  A  growth  of  12.5  per  cent  was  registered  (compared  to  the  expenses  in  1985-86)  in 
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the  allocations  directiy  connected  with  the  war.  Thus,  the  total  expenses  for  war 
were  well  above  a  third  of  the  total  Budget 

3.  The  Budget  presumed  a  deficit  of 390  bn  Riyals.  With  the  unavoidable  decline  of 
oil  incoms,  it  would  be  much  higher. 

4.  While  the  income  from  oil  declined  and  the  non-oil  exports  decreased,  the 
Government  planned  for  higher  income  from  taxation.  The  estimated  income 
from  direct  taxation  grew  from  480  bn  Riyals  in  1985-86  to  552  bn  in  1986-87. 
Indirect  taxation  grew  in  the  same  period  from  480  bn  to  643  bn  Riyals.*^ 

While  the  official  figures  reveal  the  profound  problems  with  which  the  economy 
was  faced  at  the  end  of  the  period  discussed,  the  reality  seemed  even  more  gloomy. 

This  was  the  view  of  many  Majlis  members,  as  expressed  in  debates  on  the  Budget 
Law.  Qazi-Zadeh  Hashemi  said  that  the  whole  Budget  was  not  realistic.  He  called  it  **a 

show  of  false  figures  of  [exaggerated]  incomes  and  a  [fictional]  creation  of  numbers". 
Another  member  claimed  that  the  deficit  would  be  "three  times  higher  than  the 
estimated  figure"  Muhammad  Gharavi  added  that  the  high  taxation  would  mainly 
harm  the  mosiaz'efin.^^  Such  criticism  barely  reflected  the  more  critical  views  voiced 
outside  the  Majlis. 

Patience  was  visibly  wearing  thin.  On  several  occasions  —  more  than  in  previous 
years — people  took  to  the  streets,  demonstrating  against  economic  hardships  and  the 
war  (see  above).  Nevertheless,  popular  discontent  did  not  become  a  real  challenge  to 
the  tegune.  The  economic  measures  taken  by  the  Government  proved  sufficient 
(perhaps  barely  sufficient)  to  prevent  absolute  economic  chaos  and,  in  fact,  popular 
support  for  Khomeyni  and  Islam  was  a  factor  within  the  Government's  control; 
although  there  was  rationing,  the  most  essential  commodities  were  supplied  to  all  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  less  important,  the  oil  income  was  still  large  enough  in  1985  to 
finance  essential  imports. 

Oil  production,  which  had  declined  to  under  1.5  bn  b  d  in  1981  (700,000  b  'd  for 
internal  consumption),  grew  to  around  2.2  bn  b 'd  in  1984  and  1985.  The  income  from 
all  exports,  which  had  decreased  from  $20  bn  in  1 979  to  S 1 2.6  bn  in  1 98 1 ,  had  returned 
to  $20  bn  in  1983.  It  again  declined  to  $11  bn  in  1985,  with  a  sharper  drop  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  (The  foreign  exchange  reserves,  barely  $0.5  bn  in  1981,  increased  to  at  least 
$5  bn  in  1985,  an  equivalent  of  expenditure  for  six  months*  imports.)  These  figures 
reveal  the  problems  that  the  (fovemment  faced.  Considering  the  1985-86 decline  in  oil 
prices,  the  difficulty  of  finding  markets,  and  the  need  to  compensate  buyers  for  their 
high  insurance  rates,  the  prospects  were  very  gloomy.  Nevertheless,  the  oil  income 
and  the  decrease  in  imports  proved  sufficient  in  1985  to  run  the  State  and  finance  the 
war  with  Iraq. 

THE  ISLAMIZATION  PROCESS: 

BETWEEN  RADICALISM  AND  MODERATION 

Making  a  **new  Iran**  in  the  mold  totally  conforming  to  Khomey  ni's  perceptions  of  a 
genuinely  Islamic  society  was  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Islamic  Republic.  The 
main  thrusts  of  the  Islamization  process  were  the  overhauling  of  the  code  of  laws  and 
the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  the  revision  of  the  educational  system.  Under  the  PaMavis 
th^  had  been  the  two  areas  whose  reform  was  considered  the  primary  prerequisite 
for  the  coimtry^  successful  secularization  and  Westernization.  In  revolutionary  Iran, 
their  reform  was  to  be  of  quite  adififerent  kind,  meant  to  accelerate  islamization  in  all 
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spheres  of  life.  Under  the  Shahs,  the  unveiling  of  women  and  the  chaqge  of  nonns  of 
behavior  turned  out  to  be  symbols  of  Westernization,  and  their  contraries  were 
regarded  as  exemplifications  of  Islamization,  and  as  signs  of  identification  with  the 

Islamic  regime.  (For  eai&r  Stages  of  Islamization,  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  542-43; 
1 982-83,  pp  522-27.)  However,  the  accelerated  Islamization  and  the  extremist  policies 
applied  in  previous  years  also  contributed  to  a  growing  resentment  in  some  quarters. 
Differences  of  approaches  though  differences  in  degree  only  —  became  discernible 
even  among  the  clerics  in  power,  between  l  he  more  radical  clerics,  and  —  compared  to 
them  —  the  more  moderate  and  pragmatic  groups.  (For  such  differences  see  above.) 

Gradually,  there  were  more  and  more  appeals  for  moderation  and  gradualism.  The 
leadership  was  now  more  securely  in  power  and  realized  that  the  most  essential  steps 
had  been  already  taken.  Eventually,  they  were  also  aware  of  the  growing  public 
resentment  caused  by  the  extremely  radical  measures.  Appeals  for  moderation  related 
first  to  specific  and  narrow  issues,  such  as  the  recruitment  of  professionals,  and  they 
came  to  involve  more  general  issues,  such  as  the  administration  of  justioe.  Finally, 
Khomeyni  put  his  own  weight  behind  the  policy  of  moderating  the  Islamization 
process  and  advised  the  clerics  not  to  press  "too  hard"  on  the  people  and  to  "refrain 
from  extremism"  Speaking  to  the  Komiteh  members  in  January  1986,  Montazeri 
voiced  annoyance  over  deviations  from  genuine  Islamic  behavior  on  the  part  of 
extremist  officials.  He  cautioned  them  not  to  arrest  people  or  confiscate  property 
without  a  court  order.  He  warned  that  private  premises  should  not  be  entered  without 
the  owner's  permission,  that  there  should  be  no  inhumane  actions  agamsi  citizens, 
and  that  no  one  could  pry  into  people's  personal  secrets.  People,  he  stressed,  must  feel 
secure  in  the  blamic  regime.^ 

If  such  attitudes  were  translated  into  practice  at  all,  they  were  imperceptible.  Some 
revolutionary  organs,  such  as  the  KomU^^  and  leaders,  virtually  taking  their 
inspiration  from  Khomeyni^  call  for  Islamization,  applied  radical  methods  which 
exceeded  those  that  Khomejmi  himself  now  deoned  necessary. 

The  attempt  to  impose  norms  of  Islamic  behavior,  mainly  with  regard  to  women's 
status  and  dress,  often  turned  into  violent  clashes  between  the  radicals  and  their 
opponents  and  let  to  disagreements  within  the  ruling  elite.  The  special  "patrols" 
(gasht)  established  by  the  Komitehs  to  ensure  "appropriate"  Islamic  behavior  (see 
MECS  1983-84,  p  448)  used  harsh  methods.  I  hey  considered  any  disregard  of  the 
rules  a  declared  animosity  toward  Islam  and  the  regime  and  viewed  women's  reluctance 
to  use  the  traditional  veil  as  prostitution.  They  were  often  supported  by  hizboUahi 
members,  who  demonstrated  agamst  them.  Such  demonstrations  (mainly  those  held 
through  April  and  in  September)  often  turned  into  violent  attacks  of  unveiled 
(bi'hojab)  or  improperly  veiled  {bad-hojah)  women.  Tight  trousers,  colorful  shirts 
and  long  hair  were  also  un-lslamic.  On  numerous  occasions  the  **patrols**  and  devoted 
Muslims  cut  the  hair  of  youths  seen  on  the  streets  or  tore  their  trousers.  In  their 
campaign  the  "patrols"  also  closed  boutiques  and  attacked  premises  selling  alcoholic 
drinks  or  video  cassettes.'" 

The  top  leaders  of  the  Republic  denounced  the  offenders  but  considered  such 
measures  unjustified  and  unnecessary,  especially  "at  that  stage  of  the  revolution". 
Action,  they  claimed,  should  be  taken  only  by  the  responsible  authorities.  On  15 
April,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  that  such  demonstrations  were  illegal, 
but  they  did  not  stop.'^  On  23  April,  the  President  asked  the  people  to  let  government 
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offidals  handle  the  offenders.  He  admitted  that  many  had  been  brutally  attacked  but, 
oddly,  attributed  such  cases  to  anti-ievolutionaries  who  had  infiltrated  the  ranks  of 
the  fUzboUahis.^^  Eaektet  cautioned  that,  since  the  war  was  **the  prindiNd  issue**, 
engaging  in  such  demonstrations  was  **preci8ely  opposed  to  the  basic  aims  of  Iran**.** 

However,  having  repeatedly  asked  the  people  to  **remain  on  the  scene**,  and  being 
largely  dependent  on  mass  support,  the  leadership  was  careful  not  to  discourage 
active  participation  altogether.  Therefore,  in  his  appeal  to  the  people,  the  President 
made  clear  that  he  denounced  only  demonsiraiions  against  immorality.  If  "political 
mini-groups"  appeared,  the  hizhollahis  "should  confront  them".  But  the  regime's 
professed  interpretation  that  such  "moral  offences"  were  instigated  by  the  enemies  of 
Islam  was,  of  course,  taken  by  the  radicals  as  a  legitimization  of  their  oppressive 
methods.  And,  in  fact,  the  authorities  themselves  dealt  harshly  with  such  offences. 
Duringtiiedemonsiiations,  mai^  women  were  detained.  Spokesmen  of  the  Supreme 
Judiciary  Council  nuule  dear  that  the  price  for  such  offences  was  "rebuke,  lashes, 
arrested...  [even]  death**.*' 

Legally,  the  status  of  women  was  strictly  tied  to  Islamic  Law.  Several  examples 
ofTered  by  Hujjat  al-Islam  Muhammad  Baqer  Mahdavi-Kirmani,  President  of  the 
(Matrimony)  Spedal  Courts,  speak  for  themselves:  the  marriage  of  a  girl  without  her 
father's  consent  was  illegal  and  considered  null;  "temporary  (mut'ah)  marriage" 
(allowed  only  in  Shi'i  Islam)  was  not  recommended,  since  it  caused  "a  lot  of  problems 
to  the  courts"  but  was  legal;  a  man  could  divorce  his  wife  without  providing  reasons 
why  (it  was  considered  unUkely  "that  he  would  do  so  without  any  reason");  a  man 
could  not  order  in  his  will  that  his  wife  would  have  custody  of  their  children  if  his  own 
father  were  alive  —  such  a  will  would  be  null,  and  the  grandfather  would  have 
custody;  and  finally,  he  disclosed,  the  legal  age  for  marriage  was  ten  for  girls  and 
fifteen  for  boys.  The  courts,  of  course,  passed  their  verdicts  according  to  Islamic 
Law.^  Also,  according  to  a  law  approved  by  the  Mttflis  on  12  April,  women  could 
appfy  for  studies  abroad  **only  if  they  were  married  and  intended  to  travd  with  their 
spouses'*.'' 

The  leadership  had  initially  labored  to  incite  popular  zeal  for  Islamization  but  they 
now  tried  to  restrain  tempers.  Radical  elements  had  gradually  stirred  outrage  in  some 

circles  —  still  small,  but  constantly  growing  circles,  and  there  was  controversy  among 
the  clerics.  Since  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  there  had  been  an  unavoidable,  even 
if  limited,  regression  from  the  Islamization  plans  in  many  spheres  of  daily  life. 
According  to  reports  from  Tehran,  more  unveiled  women,  luxury  cars,  and  traffic 
jams  could  be  seen,  and  even  some  ex-landlords  and  capitalists  had  returned  to  Iran.'* 

Another  major  field  in  which  a  balance  was  being  sought  between  the  Islamization 
drive  and  a  sense  of  the  prevailing  realities  was  that  of  higher  education.  After  the 
completion  of  the  first  phase  of  Islamization  and  the  reopening  of  the  universities  in 
1983  (see  MECS 1982-83,  pp  525-26),  the  universities  enjoyed  high  priority.  But  now 
they  turned  into  an  issue  of  fierce  controversy  between  two  opposing  worklviews.  The 
universities  and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  Higher  Education,  often  supported  by 
the  President,  advocated  normalization  and  greater  independence  in  academic  affairs; 
the  revolutionary  organs  —  mainly  Jihade  Daneshgahi  {Unit  for  University  Affairs), 
some  members  of  the  Council  for  Cultural  Revolution,  and  student  organizations 
supported  by  radical  clerics     favored  accelerated  Islamization. 

Events  of  1984-85  clearly  show  that  the  Government  now  wished  for  gradualism 
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and  moderation.  On  1 1  December  1984,  Khomeyni  appointed  eight  new  figures  as 
new  members  to  the  Conndl  for  Cultural  Revolution;  among  them  were  the  heads  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government.  A  week  later,  Khamenehl  was  elected  chairman  of 

the  Council.^  This  demonstrated  the  importance  attached  to  education,  but  also 
changed  the  CounciKs  balance  in  favor  of  the  pragmatists.  Upon  his  election, 
Khameneh'i  announced,  "I  oppose  any  intervention  by  the  Islamic  councils  in  the 
universities'  affairs".  Consequently.  Jihade  Daneshgahi,  the  bastion  of  university 
radicalism,  was  incorporated  into  the  Council  and  was  thus  abolished  as  an 
independent-revolutionary  organ. The  long-standing  demand  of  the  radicals  (in 
fact,  of  the  Council  itself,  in  its  old  composition)  lor  an  admission  quota  for  the 
revolutionary  organs  at  universities  was  rejected  by  the  Council. 'O'  And  finally, 
against  all  declarations  at  the  inception  of  the  blamic  regime  (when  private  colleges 
were  made  illegaO*  the  Council  approved  in  autumn  1985  the  rules  of  the  establishment 
of  private  institutions  for  higher  education.i<»  The  Minister  of  Education,  Kazem 
Akrami,  said  that  private  institutions  should  also  be  allowed  for  other  levels  of 
schooling. 

This  did  not  mean  that  the  regime  had  given  up  the  ideal  of  a  strict  Islamization  of 
education,  but  rather  that  a  measure  of  pragmatism  and  moderation  had  gradually 

become  discernible.  Nor  did  the  interference  of  revolutionary  bodies  altogether  cease. 
On  the  contrary,  they  intensified  their  criticism  of  those  in  charge  of  the  universities, 
as  well  as  of  two  Ministers,  Fazcl  and  Akrami,  both  of  whom  were  later  dismissed 
from  Musavi's  new  Cabinet  (see  above). 
The  reality  also  enforced  a  somewhat  more  moderate  approach  in  cultural  life. 

More  foreign  movies  were  imported  (**We  cannot  produce...  many  movies**,  the 
Minister  of  Islamic  Guidance  explained)  in  which  even  unveiled  women  were  shown 
(for^gn  women),  and  actors  of  the  andm  riglme  still  played;  music  programs  were 
broadcast  over  the  radio  —  all  of  which  the  radicals  detested.'^  Rafsanjani  invited 
enled  actors  to  return,  even  if  they  had  sinned  in  the  past.'^*  Lecturing  to  officials  in 
charge  of  recruiting  manpower  for  government  agencies,  he  summarized  the  new 
preferences.  "Don't  adopt  extremest  lines...  act  according  to  realistic  criteria."'"'' 

All  this  modern  fle.\ibility  notwithstanding,  the  Islamic  regime  strove  to  advance 
Islamization  as  far  as  possible.  Above  all,  it  wished  to  create  a  general  Islamic 
atmosphere.  In  its  period  of  war,  an  essential  part  ot  the  effort  was  to  keep  religious- 
revolutionary  zeal  at  a  high  pitch  and  to  foster  the  "spirit  of  martyrdom"  (shehadai) 
and  loyalty  to  the  revolution  and  to  Khomeyni.  Shehadat  remahied  the  most  lofty 
ideal,  and  allegiance  to  the  revolution  and  Khomeyni  was  the  equivalent  of  allegiance 
to  Islam  and  its  prophet. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  revolutionary  drive  and  the  war  with  Iraq  continued  to  mold  Iranian  foreign 
policy  in  1985.  In  ideological  terms  continuity  prevailed:  the  slogan  "Neither  the  West 
nor  the  East"  was  the  guideline  for  relations  with  the  superpowers;  "exporting"  the 
revolution,  mainly  to  the  neighboring  Islamic  countries,  was  a  primary  goal;  and  with 
regard  to  Iraq,  the  aim  was  '  war,  war  until  victory".  In  practice,  however,  there  was  a 
greater  willingness  to  tone  down  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  allow  more  room  for 
improving  bilateral  relations. 
Contradictions  between  the  declared  ideology  and  the  actual  policies  had,  of 
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ooune,  existed  since  the  early  days  of  the  Islamic  regime.  Thus,  for  example,  while 
Iran  preached  pan-Islam,  it  insisted  on  referring  to  the  Gulf  asthe  "^Persian  Gulf;  it 
adhered  to  Islamic  philosophy  and  pledged  to  continue  the  war  until  the  "Ba'th 
atheist"  regime  was  toppled,  but  its  best  ally,  Syria  was  one  of  the  most  secular 
regimes  in  the  Muslim  ME  ruled  by  another  faction  of  the  Ba'th:  and  finally,  after 
five  years  of  war,  the  Iranians  still  had  an  embassy  in  Baghdad  and  the  Iraqis  an 
embassy  in  Tehran.'"**  Similarly,  the  declared  intention  to  diversify  foreign  trade  and 
promote  relations  with  the  Third  World  gradually  gave  way  to  the  more  utilitarian 
approach  of  promotiqgties  with  the  industrial  states  of  the  West  Before  therevohilioii, 
they  had  supplied  75-80  per  cent  of  lran*B  total  imports  and  their  share  grew  to  83.9 
per  cent  in  1963-84.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  imports  from  the  Soviet  Bloc,  the  Arab 
states,  India,  China,  CuIm,  and  other  developing  countries  (together)  decreased  to 
11.1  per  cent  in  1982-83  and  7.3  per  cent  in  1983-84. The  Minister  of  Labor, 
Sarhadi-Zadeh,  claimed  that  Iran  had  no  trouble  buying  any  product  from  any 
country.  The  Western  countries,  he  said,  "Do  not  have  any  ideals.  Their  only  ideal  is 
the  dollar."'"'  Similarly,  Iran  was  willing  to  buy. 

In  1985,  there  were  more  signs  of  willingness  to  compromise,  even  on  matters  of 
doctrine.  Thus,  for  example,  Iran  quieted  its  insistence  on  "e.\porting"  the  revolution. 
And  whereas  it  had  m  the  past  idealized  political  isolationism  and  preached  for 
establishing  relations  with  the  world's  peoples  (see  MECS 1980-8 1 ,  pp  557-58),  it  now 
sought  rdations  with  more  countries  and  realized  that  any  substantive  achievements 
would  be  aoconqilished  via  their  governments.  Khomeyni  declared  in  October  1984 
that  Iran  wanted  **relations  with  all  governments**  (with  the  exception  of  the  US, 
South  Africa  and  Israel).  **It  is  against  reason  and  the  Islamic  Law"  not  to  do  so,  he 
said. "I  Mahdavi-Kani  added  that  it  would  be  **neither  right  nor  possible**  to  have 
relations  **with  peoples". This  was  a  markedly  diplomatic  stance  for  Iran. 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 

••Neither  the  East  nor  the  West"continued  to  be  the  guideline  in  Iranian  relations  with 
both  Moscow  and  Washington.  Khomeyni  said,  "The  US  is  worse  than  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  worse  than  the  US."  In  line  with  such  a  tenet, 
Jumhuriyye  Islami  wrote  in  1985,  *There  is  no  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  ColonialisuL  Worid  oppression,  formed  of  the  combination  of  these 
colonialist  poles,  is  combating  all  free  nations  of  the  world.****' 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Ideological  tenets  and  political  considerations  made  Moscow  almost  as  repugnant  to 
Iran  as  Washington.  Expediency,  however,  dictated  thai  relations  should  not  be  as 
strained  with  the  Soviets  as  they  had  been  with  the  Americans  Thus,  relations 
between  the  two  countries  went  through  ebbs  and  flows,  with  both  attempting  to  build 
a  bridge  but  finding  it  difficult.  ( For  the  basic  Iranian  considerations  in  relations  with 
Moscow,  see  M ECS  1978-79,  pp  536-38;  for  the  consequent  relations  see  the  pertinent 
chapters  in  all  previous  volumes  of  MECS).  The  main  issues  casting  their  shadow  over 
mutoal  n^ons  in  1985  were  the  mvasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  suppression  of  the 
I\idih,  and  above  all,  the  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Iraq,  and  Saddam  Husayn^  visit 
to  Moscow  m  December  1985. 
In  the  first  half  of  1985,  both  sides  revealed  willingness  to  improve  bilateral 
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relations.  Iran  wished  to  use  the  change  of  guards  in  Moscow  as  aturning  point.  While 

ahvays  careful  to  point  out  the  differences  that  still  existed.  Iranian  leaders  now  dwelt 
on  the  **positive  trends"  in  Soviet  policy  towards  Iran.  Rafsanjani  said  in  May  that 
relations  had  "somewhat  improved"  and  that  Tehran  was  interested  in  their  further 
expansion."*  Musavi  explained  that  the  improvement  was  the  result  of  the  Soviets' 
"adoption  of  a  more  realistic  approach  with  regard  to  the  war"."^  in  April,  the 
Iranian  Deputy  Foreign  M mister.  Husayn  Ka/em-pur  Ardebili,  visited  Moscow  and 
discussed  bilateral  relations;  he  was  the  highest-ranking  Iranian  official  to  visit 
Moscow  in  three  years. 

Tension  however,  recurred  in  the  summer,  as  mutual  accusations  revolved  around 
the  usual  topics  but  especially  the  war  and  the  Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  Iraq. 
RaliMnjani  reiterated  Iran'k  interest  in  having  good  relations  with  its  ''powerfid 
neighbor"  and  disclosed  that  the  complexity  of  Soviet-Iranian  relations  had  been 
discussed  with  Syria's  Hafiz  al-Asad  during  his  visit  to  Damascus  (see  below),  with 
few  results."^  Mutual  criticism  abounded.  For  example,  in  mid-July  Majlis  member 
Rasul  Montajib  Niyah  blamed  Moscow  for  "destroying  [Iran's]  towns"  by  supplying 
arms  to  Iraq."^  He  went  on  to  blame  Moscow  lor  not  completing  the  economic 
projects  agreed  upon  by  the  two  countries  mainly  the  steel  mill  project  in  Isfahan, 
where  the  Soviet  experts  had  left  the  site  altogether,"*  In  mid-November  relations 
were  highly  strained.  Rafsanjani,  referring  to  the  war  and  economic  restraints,  said, 
"They  are  in  the  same  rank  as  France,  the  US,  and  Saudi  Arabia...  While  their  bombs 
and  aircraft  [sold  to  Iraq]  were  hitting  our  cities,  they  were  removing  their  experts 
[from  Iran]  on  the  excuse  of  insecurity.  If  you  dont  have  security,  tell  Iraq  not  to  carry 
otttaurraids.**!!* 

Tensions  peaked  at  the  end  of  1985  when  Saddam  Husayn  visited  Moscow.  During 
thevisit  itself  Tehran  was  ttlent,  but  it  expressed  its  displeasure  long  after  Saddam  left 
Moscow.  In  three  successive  Friday  sennons  Khameneh'i,  Rafsanjani,  and  Ardebili 
referred  to  the  visit.  The  President  was  extremely  critical.  He  cautioned  Moscow  to 
"refrain  from  mistakes"  and  warned  that  Iran  could  be  a  "friend  to  its  friends  and  an 
enemy  to  its  opponenis".  Reierrrmg  to  Soviet  statements  that  a  continuation  of  the 
war  was  "not  logical",  Khameneh'i  bluntly  remarked  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  wai>  not  logical.  A  week  later,  Raisanjani  iried  to  smooth  tempers.  He 
said  that  the  Soviets  were  lately  pursuing  **reali^  poiicies**  with  regard  to  the  war, 
that  they  had  not  offered  Saddam  Husayn  a  warm  welcome  and — more  significant — 
had  not  responded  to  his  demands  for  arms.  He  disclosed  that  Moscow  had  even  sent 
a  message  to  Tehran  during  the  visit,  promisingto  pursue  a  neutral  policy.  In  another 
week,  Ardebili  again  attacked  the  Soviets,  this  time  m  connection  with  the  approaching 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.'^ 

Against  this  backdrop  of  criticism,  the  anniversary  of  the  invsaion,  which  had 
always  been  an  occasion  of  anti-Soviet  demonstrations  in  Iran,  turned  into  a  huge 
expression  of  anger  at  the  USSR.  Some  demon.strators  trampled  the  Soviet  flag, 
shouting,  "Death  to  Russia"  But  even  then,  the  Iranians  were  cautious.  They 
prevented  the  demonstrators  Irom  getting  close  to  the  Soviet  embassy  and  later 
claimed  that  the  demonstrators  had  been  Afghans. '^i 

Late  in  January  1986  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  speech  to  the  Commanders  of  the 
Army^  ground  forces,  joined  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union.  Repeating  the  accusations 
of  both  Khamenehl  and  Ardebili,  he  said  that  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
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had  been  aiiist  step  in  a  Soviet  plan  to  invade  Iran.  He  added,  *The  Soviet  Union  has 
long  desiied  access  to  southern  waters  through  Iran.**^^  Thus,  although  the  year  had 
opened  with  good  intentions  to  improve  relations,  it  ended  with  much  tension  in 
bilateral  relations. 

THE  WEST 

No  matter  what  Iran's  complaints  about  other  countries  were,  the  US  remained  "the 
great  Satan".  Official  statements,  Friday  sermons,  newspaper  comments,  and  lectures 
hurled  abuse  at  the  US.  The  slogans  "Death  to  America"  and  "America  cannot  do  just 
any  damned  thing",  as  well  as  trampling  the  American  flag  and  burning  it,  were 
typical  elements  in  demonstrations,  Friday  sermons  or  military  parades  —  even  in 
demonstrations  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Iran  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  US  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  refusing  to  even  entertain  the  idea  of  reconciliation.  (For 
IraniB  main  chaises  agamst  the  US,  and  their ''relations*' since  1979,  see  the  appropriate 
chapter  in  all  volumes  of  MECS).  High  on  the  list  of  accusations  in  1985  were 
American  support  for  Iraq  and  the  renewal  of  their  diplomatic  ties;  US  refusal  to 
recognize  the  justice  of  Inui*s  compensations  claim  before  the  Hague  Joint  Committee, 
and  —  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  American  threats  against,  and  later  attack  on,  Libya; 
and  American  blame  of  Libya  and  Iran  for  supporting  terrorism.  All  these 
notwithstanding,  some  elements  within  the  Hstablishment  were  seeking  to  set  up  some 
avenues  for  negotiations.  Arms  deals  and  the  Hague  Committee  continued  to  be  the 
main  channels  for  such  negotiations. 

In  line  with  Iran's  willingness  to  improve  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  in 
light  of  French  interest  in  such  relations,  a  trend  for  defusing  tension  (see  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  4S3-S4)  was  noticed  in  1985.  Regardless  of  such  points  of  friction  as 
French  military  shipments  to  Iraq,  France'b  harboring  the  Iranian  opposition,  and 
Franoe'iB  "debt**  of  over  $1  bn,  both  countries  expressed  interest  in  improving  their 
relations.  In  a  meeting  with  Rafsanjani  in  March,  the  French  Chargi  d'Affitires 
conveyed  his  Government's  wish  to  "balance"  its  relations  with  the  warriors  in  the 
Gulf.  Rafsanjani,  in  his  response,  listed  the  "crimes**  of  France  and  said  that  only 
because  of  its  hope  of  one  day  improving  their  relations  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
hosting  the  Imam,  Iran  had  not  cut  relations  altogether.  But  he  left  the  door  open, 
asking  France  "to  prove  its  good  intentions". '23  In  May  a  new  Charge  ci' A  ffaires 
admitted  that  his  country  had  committed  some  mistakes  in  its  ME  policy,  which  it 
now  regretted.  Tehran  asked  that  Pans  take  "substantial  actions"  to  prove  its  good 
wilL>« 

When  such  proofs  were  not  supplied  and  France  continued  to  deliver  arms  to  Iraq, 
tension  again  ran  Ugh.  In  October,  Rafsanjani  said  that  France  had  pursued  a 
wicked,  sly,  and  hostile  policy  towards  Islam  —  to  which  Iran  would  respond  '*at  an 
appropriate  time**.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  French  parliamentary  mission  arrived  in 
Tduran,  and  an  economic  delegation  visited  in  earty  January  1 986,  but  the  results  of 
these  and  other  efforts  at  peacemaking  were  unclear.  Whatever  they  signified, 
economic  relations  prospered. 

RAFSANJANI'S  VISIT  TO  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

In  June,  Rafsanjani  paid  an  official  visit  to  Tokyo  and  Beijing,  the  first  of  an  Iranian 
leader  of  his  rank  to  a  non-Muslim  country.  The  visit  was  in  line  with  the  general  trend 
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of  expanding  foreign  relations,  attempting  to  gain  support  for  Iran'k  position  in  the 

war,  and  improving  economic  ties. 

Both  from  ideological  and  practical  points  of  view.  Tehran  saw  Japan  as  an  ideal 
partner.  It  had  no  "imperialistic  record",  no  political  aspirations,  no  commitments  in 
the  region;  and  it  symbolized  the  potential  of  Eastern  nations  to  modernize  and 
overcome  the  superpowers.  Moreover,  ii  possessed  the  advanced  technology  that  Iran 
required,  and  it  needed  the  oil  Iran  wished  to  selL  All  these  provided  a  solid  basis  for 
improved  relations. 

There  were,  however,  several  problems.  First  was  the  petrochemical  compleat,  in 
Bandar  Khomeyni  (see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  565).  The  Iranians  had  demanded  its 
completion  **as  soon  as  possible"  and  according  to  **the  original  plan**.  The  Japanese 

had  insisted  on  some  modifications  and  in  any  case  delayed  its  completion  —  first 
during  the  revolution  and,  later,  because  of  the  war.  Second  was  the  imbalanced  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  In  1983-84  Iran  had  bought  from  Japan  16.7  per  cent  of  its 
total  imports  (it  was  second  only  to  West  Germany,  with  19  per  cent),  but  only  2.3  per 
cent  of  Iran's  non-oil  exports  went  to  Japan. ''^  Moreover,  although  Iran  was  looking 
for  buyers  for  its  oil,  Japan  preferred  to  buy  from  the  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf,  which  in 
turn  supported  Iraq.  On  the  eve  of  the  visit,  Iran  revealed  that  it  viewed  Japan  as  an 
*Mdeal  candidate**  to  replace  the  US  in  its  international  relations,  as  well  as  to  ease  the 
tension  in  its  relations  with  Europe.  Rafsanjani  said  that  relations  with  JafNm  were 
not  **on  a  desirable  level**  and  that  his  visit  was  meant  to  improve  them.  The  visit  was 
also  aimed  at  discouraging  Tokyo  from  its  initiatives  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  Iraqi- 
Iranian  war  and  explaining  — to  the  rulers  as  well  as  to  the  public — the  philosophy  of 
the  Islamic  revolution  and  its  war  policies.'^ 

China  was  similarly  a  preferred  country.  It  did  not  have  an  "imperialist  record"  or 
involvement  in  the  region;  it  was  a  huge  "independent"country.  Iran  wislied  to  search 
eventually  for  new  markets  there  and  possibly  to  purchase  military  equipment.'^' 
Iranians  described  both  visits  as  "very  efficient  and  influential" 

THE  MUSLIM  AND  ARAB  WORLD 

In  its  relations  with  the  Muslim  world,  Iran  had  combined  pragmatic-national 
considerations  with  the  ideological  spirit  of  the  Islamic  revolution.  Over  time,  balance 
had  clearly  shifted  in  favor  of  the  former.  (For  previous  leanings  away  from  the 

radical  ideology,  see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  566-67,  1982-83,  pp  542-44  and  1983-84,  p 
456.)  In  1985  the  war  and  the  oil  were  the  main  issues  in  bilateral  relations  among 
Tehran  and  the  regional  Arab  states.  It  meant  above  all  to  keep  the  Persian  Gulf  Arab 
states  from  actively  supporting  Iraq  and  to  prevent  a  further  decline  of  oil  prices. 

In  light  of  the  oil  crisis  and  due  to  the  standstill  at  the  front,  and  in  line  with  the 
general  momentum  in  foreign  relations,  Iran  in  1984-85  intensified  its  regional 
diplomatic  efforts,  which  reached  their  peak  with  Rafsanjani's  visit  to  Syria  and  Libya 
in  June  1985.  In  its  relations  with  the  Gulf  states,  Iran  wished  now  to  calm  tempers 
and  was  prepared  to  sound  less  radical  and  more  moderate.  In  dear  contrast  with  the 
first  days  of  the  Republic,  Tehran  expressed  willingness  to  deal  with  the  Governments 
and  not  directly  with  their  people  (see  above),  and  it  no  longer  spoke  of  using  force  to 
spread  the  revolution  — ^  except  in  Iraq. 

Iran  did  not  entirely  abandon  its  extremist  ideology,  nor  did  its  neighbors  believe 
that  it  sincerely  intended  to  do  so.  The  basic  elements  of  Iranian  relations  with  both 
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friendly  and  hostile  regional  states  prevailed,  though  the  tone  with  the  latter  had 
GODsiderably  changed. 

THE  LITTORAL  Gl  LF  STATES 

The  war  and  the  world  oil  glut  convinced  Iran  that  it  needed  to  improve  its  relations 
with  the  Arab  littoral  states.  From  time  to  time  Iran  had  used  the  "stick"  to  dissuade 
them  from  actively  supporting  Iraq,  but  it  preferred  now  to  offer  the  "carrot".  (For 
previous  policies  see,  MECS  1981-82,  pp  566-68;  1982-83,  pp  542-45;  1983-84,  pp 
457-58.)  Tangible  evidence  of  the  improved  atmosphere  could  be  found  in  Iran's 
reaction  to  the  sixth  summit  of  the  Gutf  Cooperation  Council  (GCQ,  held  in  Muscat 
in  November  1985.  Velayati  welcomed  **the  positive  steps**  taken  by  the  GCC  and 
stressed  that  Iran  would  "always  respond  positively  to  friendly  gestures  by  other 
countries**.^  la  October  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Muhammad  *Ali  Besharati, 
visited  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE),  Bahrain,  and  Qatar;  in  December,  Velayati 
visited  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UAE.  Both  claimed  that  although  differences  were 
plentiful,  a  positive  trend  was  noticeable. 

The  improved  atmosphere  and  the  contradictory  positions  of  1984-85  were 
illustrated  in  Iran's  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia.  In  May  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister 
visited  Iran.  The  two  main  issues  on  the  agenda  were  the  war  and  oil.  The  visit, 
eventually  mediated  by  Syria,  was  friendly  but  it  did  not  produce  a  conclusive 
agreement  in  any  field.  Its  main  result  was  that  each  country  gained  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  other'Si  positions.  The  main  concern  of  the  Saudis  was  to  end  the 
war,  but  while  Riyadh  viewed  the  visitasafirststep  to  promote  negotiated  agreement, 
Tehran  viewed  it  as  an  initial  step  toward  isolating  Iraq  from  its  Arab  allies  (and  thus 
ending  the  war  by  political  victory).*^ 

The  desire  on  both  sides  to  lower  tensions  was  evident  during  the  HajJ,  in  August,  a 
time  in  previous  years  when  tension  had  been  very  high.  (For  strains  during  the  Haff  in 
previous  years,  see  MECS  1 980-8 1 ,  pp  565-66;  1 98 1  -82,  pp  567-68.)  In  a  change  from 
the  past,  the  Saudi  authorities  did  not  impose  considerable  restrictions  on  Iranian 
pilgrims  in  1985,  and  some  150,000  Iranians  made  the  Hajj,  the  largest  delegations 
from  any  single  country.  Whatever  restrictions  were  maintained,  they  were  attributed 
to  "minor  officials",  and  King  Fahd's  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Iranians  was 
acknowledged.'^'  The  Iranians  held  to  their  doctrine  of  the  HaJJheing  a  "big  religious- 
political  congress"  in  which  Muslim  problems  should  be  discussed,  but  they  made  a 
serious  effort  to  control  their  people  and  prevent  extremist  (mainly  anti-Saudi) 
bdiawior.  In  his  customary  message  to  the  pilgrims,  a  whole  section  of  which  repeatedly 
appealed  to  the  pilgrims  **to  observe  discipline**,  he  cautioned  them  to  **strictly  follow 
the  slogans  authorized  by  the  superv  isors  of  the  marches,"  to  take  part  only  in  those 
marches  which  had  been  "planned",  and  "not  to  exceed  the  limits  imposed". "^^ 

In  December.  Velayati  visited  Riyadh.  No  meaningful  understanding  about  the  war 
was  achieved,  and  disagreements  emerged  about  OPF.C  policy.  Neither  his  conciliatory 
tone  nor  his  declarations  that  Iran  attached  special  importance  to  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  countries  of  the  region  changed  the  basic  Saudi  policy 
with  regard  to  war  and  oil.'"  But  important  overtures  had  at  least  been  clearly  made. 

Relations  with  Kuwait,  by  contrast,  continued  to  be  extremely  tense.  Although 
Iranian  charges  against  Kuwait  had  to  do  with  many  areas  (see  MECS  1983^,  p 
458X  Iranian  wrath  was  directed  mainly  against  its  support  for  Iraq.*^  Jumhuriyye 
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Islami  claimed  that  K  ii  wait*^  **criiiie8**  were  outrageous  enough  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
'^declaration  of  war".'^^ 

RELATIONS  WITH  TI  RKEY 

A  gradual  but  consistent  improvement  in  relations  with  Turkey  had  developed  by 
1984-85.  As  a  Muslim  and  neighboring  country,  Turkey  could  have  been  a  preferred 
ally  for  revolutionary  Iran,  but  several  other  characteristics  made  it  objectionable. 
Turkey  was  the  most  secular  Muslim  country  and  an  ally  of  the  US  and  the  West, 
having  Nato  bases  in  its  territory,  near  the  Iranian  border;  it  was  the  only  Muslim 
country  except  Egypt,  with  whom  Iran  had  no  relations  at  all,  which  maintained 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel;  it  did  not  support  Iran%  war  aims  unequivocably 
(and,  unlike  Syria,  had  not  shut  down  the  Iraqi  oil  pipeline);  and  the  Iranians  also 
resented  the  fact  that  Turkey  allowed  fugitive  Iranians  to  enterthecountry  and  would 
not  hand  them  over  to  Iran.  Nevertheless,  Turkey  became  not  only  Iran*8  major 
supply  route  but  also  a  major  economic  ally. 

In  the  previous  vears.  economic  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  improved 
dramatically.  In  1983-84  Turkey  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  ot  states  from  which  Iran 
imported  goods,  after  West  Germany,  Japan  and  Britain.  In  1985  trade  between  the 
two  countries  exceeded  $2.3  bn;  the  goal  for  1 986  was  $3  bn  —  1 36  limes  greater  than 
the  trade  before  the  revolution.  Moreover,  trade  with  Turkey  had  grown  faster  than 
with  any  other  country.  In  1978  it  totalled  merely  $22m;  it  soared  to  $2  bn  in  1982  and 
had  been  in  the  S2.0-$2.S  bn  range  since  then.  Nevertheless,  exports  to  Turkey 
equalled  only  0.5  per  cent  of  Iran^B  non-oil  exports.  Thus,  although  the  Iranians 
wanted  a  balanced  trade  with  Turkey,  it  had  remained  the  most  unbalanced.'^* 

To  deal  with  the  growing  economic  ties  as  well  as  cuher  matters  of  bilateral  interest, 
high-level  meetings  were  held  during  the  period  under  review.  Most  important  were 
Musavi's  visit  to  Turkey  in  January  1985  and  a  visit  to  Tehran  by  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  Turgut  Ozal,  a  year  later.  It  was  Musavi's  intention  during  his  visit  to 
formulate  economic  relations,  to  force  Turkey  to  import  more  Iranian  goods,  and  to 
brmg  it  closer  to  its  policy  lines.  Later  in  December  1985  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Economy  came  to  Tehran  to  sign  a  new  trade  agreement.  He  promised  that  Turkey 
would  buy  more  Iranian  goods  for  a  total  of  $75m.  Ozai  came  to  Tehran  to  follow  up 
on  these  negotiations  and  to  sign  the  third  annual  economic  agreement  In  addition, 
several  other  visits  at  the  ministerial  level  were  exchanged  in  1984-85. 

Iran  used  these  meetings  to  express  displeasure  with  Turkish  foreign  policy  and  the 
unbalanced  trade.  Majlis  members'^^  and  the  media'^^  often  criticized  the  Turks  for 
all  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  divergent  ideologies, 
economic  relations  flourished.  It  seemed  that  economic  interests  —  not  only  politics 
—  made  strange  bedfellows. 

THE  STEADFASTNESS  FRONT 

Iran's  relations  with  the  member-slates  of  the  Steadfastness  Front,  especially  with 
Syria  and  Libya,  had  been  comparatively  good  since  the  islamic  regime  came  to 
power.  While  they  shared  politics  and  several  common  values — such  as  hostility  to 
the  US,  Israel,  and  Iraq  —  they  also  had  their  differences.  The  very  nature  of 
Qadhdhafl^  regime,  his  personal  image,  and  his  presentation  of  his  **Gfeen 
Revolution**  as  Islamic  were  disturbing  to  Iran;  so  were  the  Ba*th  secularist  ideology. 
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the  religious  ('Alavi)  affiliation  of  the  ruling  elite,  and  what  was  viewed  as  their 
**moderate'*  stand  against  Israel  and  the  US  during  the  war  in  Lebanon.  The  anti- 
American  policy  of  Syria  f mainly  in  1983),  and  the  tension  in  American-Libyan 
"relations"  (mainly  in  1985),  as  well  as  accusations  by  the  West  against  the  three  of 
them  for  supporting  terrorism  brought  Iran,  Libya  and  Syria  even  closer.  In  their 
isolation,  they  were  almost  each  other's  allies. 

The  frequent  exchange  of  visits  of  high-ranking  oUicials  highlighted  the  three 
countries*  relations  in  1984-85.  Tripartite  conferences  of  Foreign  Ministers  were  also 
held  on  a  regular  basis;  they  met  in  January  19SS  in  Tehran  and  December  1985  in 
Tripoli.  Other  high-level  exchanges  between  Tehran  and  Damascus  during  the  period 
under  review  indnded  visits  to  Tehran  by  Syrian  Vice-President  *Abd  al-Halim 
Khaddam  in  November  1984  and  December  1985,  the  Minister  of  Economy*  Dr 
Salim  Yasin  in  November  1984,  and  Prime  Minister 'Abd  al-Ra*uf  in  December  1985; 
and  visits  to  Damascus  by  Ardebili,  in  November  1984,  Namazi  in  September  1985, 
Khatami  in  December,  and  Velayati  at  several  times  during  the  year. 

These  meetings  focused  on  the  complexity  of  bilateral  relations;  regional  politics  — 
mainly  the  Gulf  war,  Israel,  and  the  "reactionary"  Arab  states;  and  global  strategies  — 
mainly  against  the  US.  However,  Iran's  primary  interest  was  to  keep  the  alliance  alive 
and  to  prevent  its  allies  from  abandoning  the  policies  they  had  earlier  agreed  upon 
with  regard  to  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  But  it  was  exactly 
around  these  basic  points  that  signs  of  friction  with  Syria  became  discernible  in  1985. 

It  had  long  been  clear  that  the  two  States  did  not  view  the  continuation  of  the  Gulf 
war  in  the  same  way.  In  contrast  to  Iran^  uncompromising  position,  there  were  some 
indications  of  Syrian  support  for  a  negotiated  cease-fire.  Syria  did  not  share  Iranli 
war  goals.  Nor  could  it  remain  indiffeient  to  Iranls  ambitions  to  set  up  an  Islamic 
regime  on  its  border  or  even  to  invade  an  Arab  territory.  Iran  had  persistently 
attacked  the  Ba'th  ideology,  and  this  had  also  strained  relations  badly.  Also,  for  Syria, 
the  conflict  with  Israel  had  primacy  over  the  war  in  the  Gulf.  The  war  in  Lebanon  had 
added  another  area  of  disagreement  when  Syria  rejected  Iranian  offers  in  1982  to  send 
more  volunteers,  isolated  the  Hizbollahis  which  did  arrive,  and  refused  them  any 
active  role  in  combat. 

In  1985  these  disagreements  overshadowed  bilateral  relations.  Syria  wished  to  calm 
the  Gulf  tensions  and  promote  negotiations  between  Iran  and  at  least  Saudi  Arabia 
(see  above);  it  improved  its  own  relations  with  Jordan  and  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
mzboOaMs  in  Lebanon  —  causing  considerable  resentment  in  Iran.  Rafsanjani 
visited  Damascus  and  Tripoli,  but  when  Iraqis  Foreign  Minister  visited  Libya  Iran*b 
apprehensions  intensified.  Disagreement  grew  deeper  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
Syrian-Iranian  relations  still  seemed  firm.''* 

David  Menashri 
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119.  y/,  16  November  1985 

120.  The  Friday  sermons  are  reported,  respectively,  in  KH,  25  December  1985,  I,  8  January 
1986.  The  different  approaches  also  reveal  the  disagreements  within  the  Establishment. 
Raftaiijani  had  coniigtently  been  more  moderate  and  pragmatic  in  his  relations  with  the 
superpowers.  He  was  also  the  only  leader  of  his  rank  to  express,  although  rarely,  moderate 
views  about  the  US.  Nevertheless,  he  also  set  out  often  to  accuse  both  the  US  and  the 
USSR  (see  above). 

121.  XZr,  1  Januaiy  1986. 

122.  /r,  24  January  1986. 

123.  y/,  31  March  1985. 

124.  On  his  meetings  with  Khameneh*i  and  Musavi,  see  Kayhan,  Tehran,  2  May;  KH,  22  May 
1985. 

125  A//,30October  1985  For  a  similar  comment  by  the  President,  see 21  October  1985. 

126.  KH.  25  September,  22  October  1985. 

127.  For  the  targets  and  the  outcomes,  see  interviews  and  speech  by  Rafsanjani,  KH,  26  J  une,  1 7 
July  1985. 

128.  For  Rafsanjani's  evaluation  of  the  aims  and  outcomes  of  the  \  isit  there,  see:  KH.  19.  26 
June,  10,  17  July  1985.  Early  in  March,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  China  visited 
Tehran. 

129.  R.  Tehran,  16  November  —  SWB,  18  November  1985. 

1 30.  For  the  visit  and  an  evaluation  of  its  results,  see  iPD,  28  May;  KH,  29  May  1985. 

131.  KH,7  August  1985. 

132.  R.  Tehran,  22  August  —  SWB,  24  August;  KH,  28  August  198S.  Apparently,  the 
leplacemeirt  of  Kbolniha  by  Httijat  al-Islam  Mehdi  Karubi,  as  Khomeyntli  lepiesentative 

to  the  Hajj  also  influenced  (and  eventually  reflected)  such  a  change. 

133.  KH,  18  December  1985. 

134.  JI,  9  May  1985,  in  an  article  entitled  "Acquaintance  with  Islamic  Countries",  published  a 
list  of  such  charges. 

135.  Ettela'at,  28  April  19S5  The  paper  also  lists  the  Iranian  chaiges  against  Kuwdt. 

136.  KH,  25  September,  2  October  1985,  8,  15  January  1986. 

137.  See  words  to  this  effect  by  Seyyed  Reza  Zavareh'i  and  Ahmad  'Azizi,  KH,  5  June  1985. 

138.  See  Ml  aitide  entitled  **A  Wanting  to  T^ukishPotiticians^  my/,  25  Fd»^ 

139.  In  August  1985  the  Majlis  approved  a  ten-year  contract  under  which  Iran  would  supply 
Syria  yearly  one  million  tons  of  crude  oil,  free  of  charge,  and  up  to  Five  million  tons  at  a 
discount  of  $2.5  per  barrel.  It  was  to  compensate  Syria  for  some  of  the  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  closure  of  the  Iraqi  pipeline,  and  for  the  decrease  in  Arab  assistance.  Some 
members  of  the  House  (e  g  .  Husayni-Zadeh  and  Gholam  Husayn  Nadi)  opposed  the  law, 
claiming  that  for  previous  purchases  of  (discounted)  oil,  Syria  had  not  paid  yet  {IPD,  12 
August;  KH,  21  August  1985). 
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The  war  with  Iran,  raging  since  Septemher  1980,  dominated  Iraqi  life  in  1984-85.  One 
can  discern  three  major  phases  in  the  war:  October  1984-Febniary  1985,  March-June, 
and  July-December  1985.  The  first  phase  was  marked  by  the  Iranian  mini-offensive  of 
October  in  the  north  and  then  by  preparations  for  the  "big  offensive**.  The  second 
witnessed  the  warding  off,  in  Marc^  1985,  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  dangerous 
Iranian  offensives  in  the  southern  marshes;  also  in  this  period  Iraq  renewed  "the  war 
of  the  cities"  but.  possibly  because  of  the  severe  impact  on  the  country's  own 
population,  it  soon  slopped  ii.  In  the  ihird  phase  Iraq  unleashed  its  superior  Air  Force 
on  Kharg  island  with  the  avowed  aim  of  destroying  il  and  suH  ocating  Iran's  economy 
and  as  a  result,  forcing  Iran  to  the  netiotiating  table.  By  September,  Iraq  had  in  fact 
dealt  a  blow  to  Iran  s  oil  exports,  but  it  failed  dismally  in  bringing  Iran  nearer  to 
negotiations.  The  threat  of  a  new  offensive  remained  in  the  air,  but  by  the  end  of  1985 
nothing  materialized. 

As  before,  each  offensive  was  a  test  for  the  loyalty  and  steadfastness  of  the  Army, 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  Ba*th  and  the  integrity  of  the  country.  So  far.  notwithstandusg 
growing  difficulties,  Husayn  had  succeeded  in  commanding  the  centers  of  power  in 
the  party,  the  Army  and  the  seoet  service,  and  in  turning  them  into  effective  tools  of 
the  regime.  Throughout,  the  regime  had  sought  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  normalcy, 
and  it  pointed  lo  the  National  Assembly  elections  of  October  1984  as  evidence  of 
stability.  But  the  Iranian  offensive,  two  days  before  the  elections,  reminded  Iraqis  of 
the  contrary. 

Although  It  tried  to  hide  the  hardships  caused  by  the  war,  the  regime  could  not 
conceal  the  country's  severe  economic  situation,  the  attacks  on  civilians,  and  the 
increasing  suffering  of  the  population.  The  Iraqis  were  growing  weary  of  the  war,  and 
this  was  manifested  in  the  high  number  of  men  who  deserted  from  the  Army  despite 
the  fact  that  the  punishment  for  desertion  was  death.  Nor  could  the  sweeping  social 
changes  be  overlooked:  the  quick  enrichment  of  members  of  the  private  sector,  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  and  the  influx  of  forngn  workers, 
especially  Egyptians.  With  a  view  to  modifying  the  religious-ethnic  map  of  Iraq,  the 
regime  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Suimi  Arabs  and 
encouraged  them  to  become  Iraqi  nationals. 

The  regime  has  been  on  constant  alert  to  forestall  dissension  by  Shi'is,  Kurds  or 
Communists.  Accordingly,  the  Government  took  various  preemptive  measures  such 
as  the  October  1984  Agreement  with  Turkey,  regarding  the  control  of  Kurds  inside 
theur  reciprocal  borders,  and  the  wave  of  arrests  and  executions  of  Shi*is,  Kurds  and 
others  in  March  1985.  In  fact  the  ShiH  opposition  groups  did  not  prove  dangerous, 
and  the  Conununist  PartylB  influence  was  negligible.  By  contrast,  the  Kurdish 
opposition,  assisted  by  Iran,  Syria  and  Libya,  did  constitute  a  real  menace. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  reinforced  the  Ba*th*k  pragmatism,  most  vividly 
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demonstrated  by  the  Goveraineiit'ii  resumption,  in  November  1984,  of  relations  with 
the  US  after  seventeen  years.  (Baghdad^  deliberately  scanty  publicity  about  the 

move,  and  the  fact  that  almost  a  year  passed  before  it  accepted  an  Ambassador  from 
the  US,  underscored  the  conflict  within  the  Ba'th  Party  between  the  ideological  and 
pragmatic  trends.)  However.  Baghdad  was  careful  not  to  antagonize  the  Soviet  Union 
and  drive  it  to  the  enemy  camp;  indeed  the  purpose  of  Husayn's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
December  1985.  the  first  such  visit  abroad  since  the  war,  was,  among  other  things,  to 
allay  Moscow's  suspicions  and  balance  the  move  towards  the  US. 

Baghdad's  endeavors  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  entire  Arab  world  brought  mixed 
results.  Syria  and  Libya,  wholly  unresponsive  to  Baghdad,  actually  increased  their 
support  to  Iran.  The  Gulf  countries  be^  in  May  198S  to  show  signs  of  trnwilUngness 
to  extend  money  to  Iraq,  but  Baghdad^  prompt  reaction  pulled  them  back  in  line. 
Egyptli  backing  became  more  manifest  than  ever  with  PrMident  Mubarakli  visit  to 
Ba^idad  in  the  midst  of  the  March  offensive,  but  Baghdad  was  not  ready  to  resume 
official  relations  and  so  divest  itself  of  an  important  emblem  of  its  radicalism. 

THE  REGIME 

In  contrast  with  the  earher  period  of  1982-83  when  the  different  centers  of  power  — 
the  Presidency,  the  Ba'th  Party,  the  Army  and  the  security  apparatus  underwent 
one  sort  of  crisis  or  another,  the  regime  remained  stable  throughout  a  variety  of 
challenges  in  1984-85.  Determined  lo  hold  all  power  in  his  own  hands,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  dissidence.  President  Saddam  Husayn  kept  direct  control  over  the  other 
centers  of  power.  One  example  was  the  military  command:  only  he  could  contact  or 
question  i^  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council  (RCQ  —  the  highest  legislative 
and  executivB  oigan  in  the  country  —  the  Cabinet  and  the  Parliament  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  Similaily,  Husayn  habitually  bypassed  appropriate  government 
bodies,  to  make  and  announce  decisions  which  would  draw  the  favor  of  the  people.  In 
addition  he  maintained  the  personality  cult  that  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  regime. 
His  picture  was  put  at  different  sites  and  affixed  to  currency,  watches  and  school- 
children's  notebooks;  violating  Islamic  tradition,  he  commissioned  a  huge  statue  of 
himself;  his  speeches  and  sayings  were  compiled  in  312  books  and  translated  into  no 
less  than  twelve  languages;  more  important  still  were  pocket-sized  books  of  his 
speeches  and  sayings,  distributed  regularly  among  the  soldiers.'  And  his  staff,  always 
busy  inventing  novelties  to  distract  the  publicli  attention  from  the  war  and  its 
hardships,  arranged  extravagant  celebrations  all  over  the  country  in  honor  of  his 
forty-seventh  birthday  m  April  1985;  al-Thawra  reported  that  fifteen  million  Iraqis  lit 
candles  for  the  occasion.^ 

Husayn^s  aggressively  omnipresent  personality  cult  deepened  the  hidden  tensions 
between  him  and  the  Ba'th  Party.  Obscuring  and  eroding  Ba'thi  ideology,  Husaynls 
one-man  rule  directly  weakened  the  very  idea  of  collective  rule.  Yet,  while  designed  to 
prop  up  Husayn's  popularity,  this  compelling  cult  could  in  the  long  run  lead  to 
opposite  results,  for  the  lavish  expenditures  made  to  keep  it  going  stand  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  severe  austerity  plan  imposed  on  the  population  because  of  the  war. 
Furthermore,  while  hiding  internal  developments  from  the  public,  this  cult  could  also 
hide  the  truth  from  Husayn.  One  may  easily  observe  that  the  very  dimensions  of  the 
hero  woiship  he  has  engineered  illustrate  the  beginnings  of  the  regime'^  decadence. 

More  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  the  country^  leadership  kept  internal  political 
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devdopments  in  utter  secrecy,  ttressing  that  the  regime  was  strong  and  cohesive.  Yet 

we  have  glimpsed  real  problems  behind  the  facade  of  strength.  In  early  October  1 984, 
two  high-ranking  officials  were  dismissed  from  the  Foreign  Ministry.  One  was  Hamid 
*Alwan,  the  head  of  Husayn's  office  in  1976  and  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
since  1977;  the  other  was  Muhammad  Sa'id  al-Sahhaf,  Foreign  Ministry  Under 
Secretary.  The  official  reason  for  their  dismissals  was  "dereliction  of  duty"  but 
non-Iraqi  sources  speculated  that  the  two  were  reluctant  to  toe  Husayn's  line.  No 
other  official  was  appointed  in  place  of 'Alwan,  and  the  new  Under  Secretary,  Taha 
Yasin  *Ali,  was  an  old  friend  of  Husayn  who  had  participated  with  him  in  the 
assassination  attempt  against  Qasimin  19S9.'T1ieditnyisalscameashort  time  before 
the  restoration  of  relations  with  the  US  in  November  and  foreign  observers  claimed 
that  this  diifl  in  pcrfi^  caused  conflict  within  the  regime  (see  bdow),  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  reported  puiges  of  high-ranking  officials  at  the  end  of  1984.* 

Especially  telling  was  the  execution,  on  an  unspecified  date,  of  some  high-ranking 
Ba'this.  Among  them  were  Shafiqal-Kamali,  formerly  a  member  of  the  RCC  and  the 
Ba'th  Party's  National  Command,  as  well  as  of  the  National  Assembly  from  1 980-84; 
and  Mazlum  Naji  Hanna,  a  Ba'thi  leader  in  the  Baghdad  area.  The  two,  together  with 
other  Ba'thi  dissidents,  reportedly  opposed  Husayn's  policies  in  the  war  and  his 
tendency  to  keep  power  in  his  own  hands.*  The  Iraqi  media  ignored  altogether  such 
reports,  but  in  a  speech  at  an  awards  ceremony  l  or  Ba'thi  members  who  had  completed 
twenty-five  years  of  membership.  President  Husayn  in  February  1985  accused 
unnamed  veteran  members  of  committing  certain  ^^mistakes**.  He  said  that  seniority 
did  not  justify  making  such  mistakes  nor  being  lenient  with  them;  veteran  members 
should  not  expect  special  privil^es,  nor  should  they  fed  superior  to  other  people.  Nor 
should  their  sons  and  other  family  members  fed  superior,  "for  all  the  brave  people  at 
the  front  are  better  than  they**.  Warning  against  the  repetition  of  ''mistakes**,  Husayn 
said  that  veteran  members  should  be  the  first  to  correct  them,  using  different  methods 
including  the  "sword  when  circumstances  call[ed]  for  [11]**.^ 

The  most  crucial  issue  for  the  survival  of  the  Ba'th  in  general  and  of  Husayn  in 
particular  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Army.  Aware  of  it,  Husayn  enlarged  the  Presidential 
Guard,  under  Maj-Gen  Tali'  Khalil  al-Duri.  to  the  size  of  a  division  and  turned  it  into 
the  ehte  force  of  the  Army.  During  Iran's  March  offensive,  the  situation  looked  so 
ominous  that  Husayn  sent  the  Presidential  Guard  to  the  front,  and  it  was  reportedly 
due  to  this  that  the  offensive  was  stemmed.  A  military  communiqu6  stated  that  **the 
Presidential  Guard  division  assumed  the  major  burden  in  the  honorable  battle**.' 
Clearly,  Husayn  had  come  to  realize  that  his  fate  was  dotdy  linked  to  the  wwr%  hence 
his  willingness  to  send  his  own  guard  away  to  fight 

To  keep  his  influmoe  over  the  military,  Husayn  maintained  a  cadre  of  politicd 
officers  who  indoctrinated  the  soldiers  to  be  loyal  to  him  above  all  else.  Of  the  utmost 
importance,  though,  was  his  relationship  with  the  military  command  which  had  in 
1985  dominated  the  fate  of  Iraq  for  five  years  The  President  could  no  longer  ignore 
Commanders  or  impose  unilateral  decisions  on  them,  as  was  the  case  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Ba'th  party  political  officers  still  closely  supervised  the  Army  —  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  severely  hampered  its  activity,  especially  in  the  Air  Force;**  but 
military  decisions  of  the  highest  importance  were  being  made  jointly  by  Husayn  and 
the  military  command.  (For  a  list  of  High  Commanders,  see  Table  1.)  Husayn*s 
meetings  with  the  military,  whidi  were  given  due  publidty,  became  more  and  more 
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frequent,  often  exceeding  in  frequency  and  intensity  those  with  the  political  bodies. 
On  one  occasion,  the  military  command  sent  a  message  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,'*  an  unsual  procedure  which  points  to  the  command  s  growmg 
self-confidence.  Commanders  and  officers  were  given  increasing  exposure  in  both  the 
Iraqi  and  foreign  media.  This  coverage  reflected,  on  the  one  hand,  the  influence  the 
military  had  gained  inside  Iraq  and,  on  the  other,  Husayn's  deliberate  policy  of 
aggrandizing  them.  In  May  1985,  he  decorated  with  medals  of  valor  all  members  of 
the  High  Military  Command,  including  the  Mmister  of  Defense,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Conunander  of  the  Presidential  Guard  and  the  Commander  of  the  Air  Force.  By 
1984-85  the  **check8  and  balances**  system  used  with  the  military  seemed  to  be 
successful.  Still,  there  were  reports  of  plots  and  subsequent  executions  of  o£fioas,  and 
while  these  could  not  be  verified,  they  should  not  be  overlooked.!^  Indeed  while 
striving  to  control  the  military,  Husayn  became  increasingly  their  **captive**. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

Elections  to  the  National  Assembly  (al-  Majlis  al-  Watani),  which  were  to  take  place  in 
June  1984,  were  held  on  20  October  of  that  year  (for  the  National  Assembly  Law  and 
the  elections  in  1980,  see  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  [M ECS]  1979-1980,  pp 
506-7).  Flaunting  the  fact  that  elections  were  held  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  the  regime 
sought  to  demonstrate  its  adherence  to  democratic  procedures,  as  well  as  to  portray 
the  situation  in  the  country  as  normaL  President  Husayn  ridiculed  Iranis  attempts  to 
obstruct  the  elections  by  attacking  two  days  before  diem,  and  he  emphasized  that 
"millions  of  Iraqi  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  polls  to  participate  in  the  election 
operation...with  enthusiasm  and  maturity"." 

About  seven  million  Iraqis  were  reported  to  have  participated  in  the  elections,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  military  personnel.  The  National  Assembly  I  aw  of  1980  had 
gi\en  them  the  right  to  vote,' ^  but  in  his  speech  of  November  1984,  Husayn  casually 
commented  that  they  had  not  voted  in  the  recent  elections  because  of  "[this]  law, 
which  withholds  such  rights  from  members  of  the  armed  forces".'^  lhai  Husayn 
would  dispense  with  and  misrepresent  his  own  law  suggests  the  political  leadership's 
fears  of  growing  military  influence  on  politics. 

Of  781  candidates,  250  were  elected.  To  judge  from  the  biographies  published  in 
a/-  Thawra^  all  the  successful  candidates  shared  one  characteristic:  they  had  contributed 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  war  effort  —  a  fact  which  probably  weighed  heavily  in 
their  election.  Of  the  National  Assembly  members,  73  per  cent  were  Ba*this;  abo  ut  50 
per  cent  were  university  graduates.  The  average  age  of  members  was  forty-two.  The 
number  of  women  elected  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  last  elections:  from  seventeen 
to  thirty  three  (13.2  per  cent  of  National  Assembly  members),  reflecting  women's 
enhanced  role  in  society  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Among  the  successful 
candidates  were  seven  Ministers  and  all  the  trade  union  leaders.''*  Only  one  third  of 
the  assemblymen  had  served  in  the  previous  body.  Among  those  who  dropped  out  was 
the  Assembly  Speaker  himself,  Na'im  Haddad,  who  had  not  proposed  his  candidacy; 
the  new  Speaker  was  Sa*dun  Hammadi,  a  member  of  the  Ba*th  Party  Regional 
Command. 

Hammadi*^  advent  to  the  National  Assembly  reflected  the  regime*^  desire  to  give  it 
an  infusion  of  new  blood  and  to  refurbish  its  image  as  a  democratic  institution,  as  well 
as  to  gain  Shi*i  support  for  the  regime.  Hammadi  combined  the  merits  of  being  a  ShiH 
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and  a  BaHhi  of  long  standing,  having  joined  the  party  at  its  foundation.  Known  for  his 
ideological  tenacity  and  independent  views,  Hammadi  was  a  stronger  figure  than  his 
predecessor.  He  energized  the  National  Assembly  and  filled  it  with  activity:  the 
National  Assembly  introduced  a  new  procedure  of  inviting  Ministers  to  its  meetings 
and  questioning  them  about  the  activities  of  their  ministries;  it  also  formed  a  committee 
to  deal  with  citizens'  complaints.  In  its  first  session,  the  National  Assembly  discussed 
and  enacted  twice  the  number  of  laws  that  the  earlier  Assembly  had  done. 
(Interestingly,  it  rejected  a  proposed  law  which  would  attow  a  wife  to  separate  from 
her  husband  if  he  deserted  from  the  Army.)i^  In  February  1985,  by  Husayn^  decision, 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  granted  immunity  from  prosecution,  except 
with  the  express  permissioa  of  Husayn  himself.  This  demonstrated,  agam,  his  intention 
to  have  as  much  control  as  possible. 

All  said,  the  National  Assembly  remained  merely  a  nominal  organization  whose 
purpose  was  to  approve  the  regime's  decisions.  This  was  not,  as  Hammadi  claimed,  a 
"dual  legislature"  Rather,  it  was  the  President  and  the  RCC  who  had  the  first  and  last 
say  in  all  important  matters,  with  the  National  Assembly  playing  an  unimportant  role 
in  legislation  and  a  slightly  more  important  one  in  absorbing  public  pressure. 

THE  WAR  EFFORT 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  war  effort  was  to 
keep  about  one  million  Iraqis  at  the  front,  either  in  the  Army  or  the  Popular  Army 
(the  Ba*th  party  militia).  The  regime's  response  to  desertion  was  to  invoke  the  death 
punishment  law  of  1982 (see  MECS 1981-82,  p  594).  According  to  opposition  sources, 
deserters  were  taken  to  their  place  of  birth  and  shot  in  public  as  a  warning  to  others.'^ 
Other  punishments  included  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  taking  deserters* 
relatives  as  hostages  in  order  to  force  their  return.  Informers  were  encouraged  by 
means  of  pay  and  approval.  On  one  occasion,  President  Husayn  granted  a  piece  of 
land  as  well  as  a  raise  in  salary  to  a  person  who  had  informed  the  authorities  about  his 
two  llecing  nephews  "and  assisted  in  their  arrest" Opposition  sources  claimed  that 
the  number  of  deserters  reached  120,000  by  1985,  and  that  Ihey  jomed  hands  with 
opposition  groups  (see  below). President  Husayn  acknowledged  that  desertion  was 
a  problem,  on  a  visit  to  a  prison  work  camp;  however,  he  emphasized  that  deserters 
constituted  ''only  a  small  proportion**  of  the  Army,  and,  announcing  his  decision  for 
their  release,  he  called  on  them  not  to  confine  themselves  to  their  *'petty  family 
proUems**  and  not  to  'Yorget  the  threatened  homeland**.^ 

During  the  summer  of  1984,  the  regime  launched  a  large  campaign  to  mobilize 
students  to  join  the  Popular  Army,  something  which  caused  severe  resentment  among 

them.  Referring  to  their  "lack  of  enthusiasm",  Husayn  asserted  that  service  in  the 
Popular  Army  was  a  national  duty;  he  said,  "he  who  refuses  [to  serve]  we  shall  take 
...out  of  his  home  and  tell  him,  'Go  to  fulfill  your  duty".^'  Nevertheless,  the  authorities 
were  apparently  forced  to  quietly  change  their  tactics.  I  his  could  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  m  the  summer  of  1985,  50,000  students  were  merely  asked  to  work  in 
factories  and  public  offices.^  Other  sectors  of  Iraqi  society  were  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  war  effort  as  well.  Farmers  in  the  Karbala*  region  had  to  cultivate  the  land  for 
peasants  at  the  front,  while  85,000  Iraqis  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
mobilized  on  23  November  1985,  for  a  period  of  one  month,  to  cut  reeds  in  the 
marshes  bordering  Iran.  An  official  statement  noted  that  the  campaign  **ended  by 
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transforming  the  reeds  of  the  marshes  into  a  carpet  for  the  Iraqi  armed  forces".23 

The  war  increased  the  pressure  on  the  educational  system  for  three  basic  reasons: 
mobilization  of  teachers;  the  application  of  growing  numbers  of  youths  to  the 
universities,  often  to  evade  recruitment  to  the  Army;  and  the  emergence  of  certain 
groups  given  privileges  enabling  their  acceptance  at  the  universities  and  other  academic 
institutions  (see  MECS 1983^,  p  477).  One  such  group  was  the  disabled,  because,  in 
an  attempt  to  appease  those  crippled  in  the  war,  the  President  in  July  1985  granted 
them  special  considerations,  including  the  building  of  special  schools,  the  allocation 
of  particular  seats  in  existing  schools,  and  acceptance  into  the  universities  without 
regard  for  their  age. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressures  on  the  system,  **many  students'"  who  had  applied  to  the 
universities  in  the  academic  year  of  1983-84  were  not  accepted.^^  Aware  of  the  adverse 
social  and  political  effect  of  this  problem,  the  authorities  moved  quickly  to  remedy  the 
situation.  On  25  July  1985,  Husayn  appointed  a  new  Minister  for  Higher  Education 
and  Scientific  Research  —  Samir  Muhammad  'Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Shaykhli,  who  had 
become  a  Ba*th  party  regional  member  in  June  1982.  He  replaced  *Abd  al-Qadir  'Izz 
al-Din,  who  had  held  the  post  in  acting  capacity  since  December  1 983.  It  was  decided 
to  break  the  university  day  into  two  shifts  so  as  to  enable  a  larger  number  of  students 
to  attend  classes.  The  Government  attempted  to  expand  the  insufficient  educational 
staff  by  recruiting  teachers  from  Egypt  and  other  countries  and,  more  important,  by 
demobilizing  all  teachers  in  November  1985.  (Earlier,  Husayn  had  granted  land  for 
housing  to  all  university  professors  residing  outside  Baghdad  province.) 

Iraq"^  economic  situation  continued  to  deteriotate.  Now  added  to  the  most 
significant  factors  of  high  expenditure  on  the  war  and  the  two-thirds  cut  in  oil  exports, 
were  the  world  oil  crisis,  the  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  drought  of  1984  in 
Iraq  (wheat  crops  for  example,  amounted  to  less  than  one  third  of  those  of  the 
preceding  year).-  This  situation  in  turn  triggered  various  negative  phenomena, 
including  inOation,  hoarding,  blackmarketeering  and  smuggling.  Hoarding  had 
become  so  severe  that  in  December  1984  the  RCC  decreed  that  the  property  of  those 
found  guilty  would  be  confiscated  and  that  they  would  be  imprisoned  for  up  to  fifteen 
years.  A  month  later,  the  RCC  decided  to  grant  20  per  cent  of  the  confiscated  goods  to 
the  informants  in  each  situation.^  The  fact  that  corruption  had  spread  to  the  public 
sector  as  well  as  the  private  was  very  worrisome  to  the  authorities.  Indeed,  Altf  Ba' 
accused  "some  agents"  of  the  socialist  (public)  sector  of  misdeeds.^''  (As  early  as  1982 
the  RCC  had  instituted  both  the  confiscation  of  propoty  and  the  death  penalty  for 
smugglers.)  In  January  1985  the  authorities  forbade  Iraqis  going  abroad  to  take  any 
goods  whatsoever  out  of  the  country.  They  also  promised  a  large  reward,  reaching 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  confiscated  goods,  to  informants  about  smugghng.  (In 
September  1985,  they  announced  the  hanging  of  a  smuggler  caught  red-handed.^**) 
Anxious  to  prove  its  uncompromising  attitude  towards  corruption  within  the  system, 
the  Government  announced  in  January  1985  the  arrest  of  thirteen  officials,  including 
the  governor  of  al-Anbar  province,  for  having  used  government  cars  for  personal 
purposes. 

The  engagement  of  40  per  cent  of  the  work  force  at  the  front  compounded  the 

problem  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production.  The  slogan  of  a  special  symposium 
on  the  issue  read:  **Those  who  do  not  increase  daily  work  or  improve  their  production 
for  great  Iraq  are  useless".^'  As  an  incentive  to  agricultural  workers,  the  Government 
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decided  in  May  1985  to  divide  among  them  20  percent  of  the  income  of  the  state  fanns 
on  which  they  worked.  Another  strategy  for  alleviating  economic  diflfcnities  was  to 
transfer  much  of  the  public  sector's  business  to  the  private.  As  a  result,  the  private 
sector  accounted  for  3 1  per  cent  of  all  business,  including  industry,  construction, 

transportation  and  medical  care.^" 

Another  problem  with  which  the  regime  had  been  struggling  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  that  of  manpower.  In  1984-85  it  called  pensioners  back  to  work,  while  it 
encouraged  women  to  take  various  jobs.  Indeed,  the  war  was  reported  to  have 
changed  drastically  the  social  structure  in  Iraq,  as  women  assumed  increasing  influence 
in  society.  By  1985  women  made  up  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  work  force  —  5 1  per  cent 
in  the  administration,  31  per  cent  ui  tiie  pablie  sector,  17.9  per  cent  in  the  private 
sector.  Women  accounted  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  educational  staff  and  55  per 
cent  of  the  students  at  Baghdad  University.  Another  development,  one  which  might 
have  far-reachiqg  implications  for  Iraqi  society,  is  the  influx  of  foreigneis,  which, 
according  to  the  statistics,  in  1983  constituted  19  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.'* 
These  foreigners,  filling  jobs  vacated  by  Iraqis  at  the  front,  came  from  various 
countries:  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Yemen,  Sudan.  Morocco. 
Tunisia  and,  most  important,  Egypt.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  estimated  at  1.5m, ^2 
held  different  jobs  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  and  were  spread  throughout  Iraq. 
The  Iraqi  Government  came  to  pin  its  hopes  on.  and  direct  its  attention  toward  these 
Arab  workers,  especially  the  Egyptians:  shortly  after  discussing  "the  national  [v\Yv/fl/i/] 
campaign  for  increasing  Iraq  s  population"^^  in  August  1985,  the  RCC  announced 
certain  incentives  for  those  Arabs  who  would  adopt  Iraqi  citizenship.  First,  Arab 
citizens  could  simultaneously  hold  citizenship  in  their  native  countiies  and  in  Iraq. 
Second,  three  years  afler  acquiring  Iraqi  citizenship,  they  would  be  granted  land  for 
housing  in  any  province  except  Bagiidad.  Third,  they  would  be  able  to  send  money  to 
thrir  families  for  the  first  seven  years  of  citizenship.^  These  incentives  supplemented 
others  and  were  designed  to  balance  the  demographic  superiority  of  Iran  (its  greatest 
Strat(^  asset)  and  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  Sunni  Arab  population  which  was  a 
minority  in  relation  to  Iraq's  Shi'is  and  a  small  majority  in  relation  to  its  Sunni  Kurds. 

The  war  effort  had  severe  effects  on  the  regime's  good  standing  with  the  people. 
Saying  that  the  Ba'th  Party's  main  goal  "was  to  make  people  happy",  Hu.sayn  urged 
Ba'this  to  invent  new  methods  for  reaching  the  people  and  winning  their  support.  One 
such  method,  he  suggested,  was  to  hold  discussions  with  the  populace  in  order  to 
convince  it  that  the  regime's  decisions  regarding  army  conscription,  taxes  and  even 
death  sentences  were  fair;  **...it  is  our  duty**,  Husayn  said,  **to  correct  the  citizen's 
stand  toward  the  reginie**.^' 

THE  OPPOSITION 

Opposition  to  the  regime  took  three  main  forms:  guerrilla  warfare  and  popular 
resi^ance  in  the  Kurdish  north,  occasional  acts  of  sabotage  against  governmental 
agencies  and  sites  inside  Iraq  and  outside  it,  and  desertion  from  the  Army  and  the 
Popular  Army.  The  backbone  of  organized  opposition  was  composed  of  the  Kurdish 
Democratic  Party  (KDP),  the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK)  and  other  small 
Kurdish  groups.  In  addition  there  were  various  underground  Shi'i  groups,  the  most 
important  being  al-Da'wa.  These  groups  were  based  in  Tehran  and  relied  heavily  on 
its  support.  A  minor  group,  the  Umma  Party,  was  based  in  London  and  was  active 
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mainly  in  anti-goveniment  piopagvida.  The  Iraqi  Communist  Party  (ICP)  abo 
provided  organized  retittanoe  to  the  regime. 

Although  the  avowed  aim  of  all  these  groups  remained  the  formation  of  a  united 
national  front  that  would  help  topple  the  Ba'th  regime,  they  did  not  come  together 
extensively  during  the  period  under  review.  Yet  a  modicum  of  cooperation  did  exist, 
so  that  for  example,  members  o{  al-Da'wa  could  find  refuge  in  the  zone  under  the 
control  of  the  KDP.^^  Of  greater  importance  was  the  cooperation  between  the  KDP 
and  the  ICP,  allied  since  1980  with  another  Kurdish  group  to  form  the  National 
Democratic  Front  (NDF).  Unlike  a  rival  front  esublished  at  the  same  time  (see 
MECS  1980^1,  p  586)  the  NDF  remained  active.  For  the  ICP,  its  alliance  with  the 
KDP  was  crudal,  having  established  its  headquarters  and  radio  station  (and  400-600 
partisans,  [ansarj^  within  KDP-oontrolled  temtocy  in  Kurdistan.^  An  ICP  Pohtbureau 
member,  Fakhri  Karim,  express^  the  importance  of  this  territory  when  he  said, 
**Kurdistan,  which  has  embraced  the  partisan  movement,  [is]  the  most  suitable 
geographical,  political  and  popular  field  to  counter  the  violence  of  fasdst  dictatonhip 
with  revolutionary  violence".'* 

Not  just  the  regime's  harassment,  but  the  ICP's  own  internal  struggles  were  a 
serious  problem,  at  times  even  involving  armed  conflict. Possibly  to  end  the  conflicts 
and  rejuvenate  the  leadership,  the  ICP  held  its  fourth  congress  in  November  1985  (the 
last  congress  met  in  1976).  The  congress  took  place  in  conditions  of  "near- 
adventurism",  and  the  250  members  attending  reelected  as  Secretary-General  *Aziz 
Muhammad.  Itexpelled  ton  tfie  party  Baha*al-DmNuri,  who  had  split  fromit  in  the 
summer  of  1984  (see  MECS  1 98344,  p  480).  and  three  other  members  of  the  Central 
0>mmittee  (it  had  not  invited  *Amir  'AbdaUah  and  NazUia  al-Dulaymi^o).  The  new 
Central  Committee  fmally  included  thirty-eight  members. 

A  third  and  new  kind  of  ^^cooperation"  was  that  between  deserters  and  mrganized 
groups,  be  it  the  KDP  or  al-Da'wa.  Such  deserters  reportedly  joined  the  groups  in 
their  anti-government  activities  because  they  teared  execution.  Al-Da'wawas  reported 
to  have  organized  deserters  into  autonomous  armed  bands  which  carried  out  raids  on 
military  and  economic  targets;  due  to  the  Ba'th's  control  over  the  cities,  al-Da'wa 
concentrated  on  the  countryside,  relymg  on  the  villagers,  who  became  increasingly 
helpful  as  the  climate  of  terror  increased/'  Mas'ud  Barazani,  head  of  the  KDP, 
revealed  that  the  NDF**absorb[ed]  the  military  personnel  who  reject[ed]  the  war".  He 
said  that  the  Front  **organiied  the  defectors  and  placed  them  in  villages  and  in  the 
oountiyside,  thereby  forming  a  large  popular  resistance  movement  struggling  side  by 
side  with  the  Democratic  National  FrontV^ 

Threatened  by  these  developments,  the  regime  doubled  its  repressive  measures.  The 
Iraqi  secret  services,  considered  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  in  the  Arab  world, 
were  one  of  the  regime's  mainstays.  The  network  of  informers  and  secret  police  agents 
which  was  said  to  exist  everywhere,  including  in  private  homes,  had  the  task,  as  one 
observer  put  it,  of  maintaining  the  populace  in  a  state  of  "healthy  fright"/'^  Practically 
speakmg,  the  regime  had,  according  to  Amnesty  international,  increased  the  number 
of  offenses  punishable  by  death;  in  1984  the  list  included  offenses  of  volunteers  in  the 
Popular  Army.  During  1984,  the  regime  reportedly  executed  hundreds  of  people 
including  ofiGceis  accused  of  plotting  against  the  (Sovemment,  deserters,  students  and 
members  of  opposition  parties.^  Secret  executions  continued  in  1985.  The  first  wave 
occurred  from  February-March  1985  (see  below)  and  the  second  in  November  when 
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summaiy  executions  were  reportedly  carried  out  in  the  prisons  of  Mosul,  Abu 
Ghurayb  and  Kirkuk.^  (Three  Assyrians  were  executed  in  1985.  Assyrians  complained 
of  their  harassment  in  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  daiming  that  150  of  them  were  undtt  arrest 
in  198S.)  The  International  Federation  for  Human  Rights  claimed  that  the  number  of 
political  prisoners  in  Iraq  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  distributed  in  sixty  centers 
of  detention.'**  At  times,  the  regime  thought  it  convenient  to  adopt  a  more  lenient 
posture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  amnesty  declared  in  February  1985.  However, 
this  gesture  met  with  total  distrust  by  the  groups  concerned.  A  member  of  the  Shi'i 
opposition  said,  "Rivers  of  blood  stand  between  the  Iraqi  opposition  and  Saddam 
Husayn"/' 

ISLAM  AND  THE  Sim  OPPOSITION 

In  spite  of  its  inherent  weakness,  the  religious  opposition,  mainly  the  Shi'a,  haunted 
the  secular  Ba*tlii  r^ime.  As  before,  the  regime  sought  to  contain  opposition  through 
strict  control  of  all  religious  affairs  and  the  iron  fist  policy  towards  any  and  all 

opponents. 

In  April  1985  the  Government  held  in  Baghdad  the  second  Popular  Islamic 
Conference  with  the  participation  of  300  "Islamic  personalities^ftom  different  Islamic 
countries  (see  the  essay  on  Islam).  Apart  from  its  external  propaganda,  the  conference 
was  designed  for  Iraqi  consumption,  i.e.,  to  demonstrate  the  Ba'th's  deference  to 
Islam,  tirst,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  Islamic  world  with  the  Ba'thi  cause,  second. 
Indeed,  for  three  months  afterward,  men  of  religion,  along  with  Ba'thi  officials,  held 
public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  explain  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  and  the  support  Iraq  had  won  through  it.  Simultaneously,  the  Government 
allowed  some  public  manifestations  of  religiosity.  Thus,  during  Ramadan,  Husayn 
ordered  public  f  astbrealting  banquets  (in  times  of  severe  Iranian  menace,  the  Iraqi 
regime  tended  to  use  religion  as  a  rallying  force;  both  before  Iran^  October  1984 
attack  and  afler  its  March  1985  offensive,  Husayn  made  a  point  of  visiting  Shi*i  holy 
places  and  praying  there). 

Another  means  of  closely  supervising  religious  affairs  was  provided  by  the  decision, 
at  the  end  of  1985,  to  open  "the  Islamic  Higher  Institute**  for  the  training  of  Imams, 
preachers  and  students  of  theology.  This  institution,  whose  curriculum  was  to  be 
decided  by  pro-government  men  of  religion,  fitted  into  the  policy  of  systematically 
destroying  the  autonomous  power  of  religious  institutions.  It  was  reported  that  by 
1986  the  authorities  had  closed  eighty-six  religious  centers  and  exiled  or  executed 
their  leaders.^**  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  remained  the  prerogative  of  the  privileged 
few,  i.e.,  men  above  fifty  who  were  not  yet  haJHi  or  close  relatives  of  those  who  died  in 
the  war;  by  restricting  the  pilgrimage  in  this  way,  the  regime  hoped  to  obstruct 
desertion  from  the  Army  and  prevent  contact  with  radical  Islamic  ideas. 

Asked  about  the  influence  of  the  Shi*i  strongest  opposition  party,  al'Da^wa,  Tariq 
*Aziz  answered  sarcastically,  **Some  of  them  are  living  happily  in  the  paradise  of  Iran; 
others  sie  mjoying  themselves  in  London;  the  rest  are  on  the  streets  of  Damascus. 
They  are  excellent  tourists."*'  It  is  true  that  since  the  exposure  of  the  movement  in 
1980  (see  .\fECS  1979-80,  p  515),  many  of  al-Da'wa  leaders  and  followers  had  fled 
abroad,  but  even  so  the  regime  had  not  taken  them  as  lightly  as  'Aziz  indicated.  The 
general  amnesty  of  mid-February  1985  mentioned  al-Da'wa  especially;"^  expecting  a 
new  Iranian  offensive,  the  authorities  were  anxious  to  neutralize  the  Shi'i  opposition 
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which  might  turn  into  a  fifth  column.  A  short  while  before  the  announcement  of  the 
amnesty,  there  had  been  a  number  of  acts  of  sabotage  in  Baghdad  and  elsewhere;^' 
suspecting  al-Da'wa's  compHcity,  the  Government  possibly  used  the  amnesty  to 
unearth  its  members.  Perhaps  the  authorities  also  hoped  the  amnesty  would  further 
divide  the  ranks  of  Shi'i  opposition.  In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Islamic 
umbrella  organization,  the  Supreme  Assembly  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iraq 
(SAIRi),  held  a  conference  in  November  1984  in  Tehran  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  three  main  Islamic  organizations  —  al-Da'wa,  the  Islamic  Action  Organization 
(Mwmzamm  at-'Amal  MskoniX  and  the  Mt4a/tkbm  organization  (for  details,  see 
MECS  1983^,  p  4S3).  Far  from  unitiqg  their  forces,  the  meeting  increased  the 
antagonism  among  the  three  groups.  Revealing  that  the  conference  had  not  achieved 
its  aims,  S  AIRI^  spokesman,  Muhammad  Baqir  al-Hakim,  Uamed  al-Mwa  and  the 
Islamic  Action  Organization  for  undermining  his  position.  He  even  indirectly 
encouraged  his  followers  in  the  Mt^ahidun  organization  not  to  coordinate  activities 
with  the  other  two  groups." 

Whatever  the  regime's  motives  were,  al-Da'wa  rejected  the  amnesty,  describing  it  as 
"a  propaganda  ploy"  meant  to  undermine  the  Islamic  opposition.  '*'  Ironically  enough, 
shortly  after  the  announcement  on  the  amnesty,  the  authorities  executed  without  trial 
ten  of  the  Hakim  family  who  had  been  under  arrest  in  Najaf  since  May  1983,  together 
with  seventy-nine  other  members  of  the  family.^^  It  is  not  known  what  provoked  this 
harsh  act,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  three  members  of  the  Haldm  family,  notably 
Muhanunad  Baqir  al-Haldm,  had  led  the  Shi*i  opposition  abroad;  that  six  more 
members  of  the  family  had  been  executed  two  years  earlier  (see  MECS  1982-83,  p 
579);  and  that  the  executions  took  place  four  days  after  the  assassination  of  an  Iraqi 
diplomat  and  his  son  in  Kuwait  and  a  short  time  before  the  Iranian  offensive.  The 
regime's  nervousness  vis-a-vis  the  Islamic  opposition  might  be  discerned  in  the  fact 
that  on  5  March,  the  day  of  the  executions,  Husayn  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Muhammad 
Baqir  al-Hakim,  warning  him  of  any  activities  against  Baghdad,  the  occurrence  of 
which  would  entail  the  execution  of  another  twenty  members  of  his  family.  Lacking 
any  official  reference  to  the  case,  we  cannot  gauge  the  reaction  of  the  Shi'i  rank  and 
file,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  matter  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  "festival  of  love  and 
glory**  in  the  holy  city  of  Na|af  a  short  tune  earlier,  commemoratiaf  Husi^^  1982 
visit  there.  As  to  the  Shi'i  opposition  groups  themselves,  the  executions  do  not  appear 
to  have  stopped  their  activities.  On  the  contrary,  acts  of  sabotage  continued 
throughout  the  year,  and  some  were  acknowledged  by  the  r^ime  but  blamed  on 
Iranian  and  Syrian  agents.  The  heavy-handed  policy  against  a/- DaVa  continued  and 
admitting  to  the  execution  of  its  members,  President  Husayn  shrugged  off  their 
families'  indignation  by  saying  to  them,  "Was  your  son  hunting  birds  in  the  streets. ..or 
was  he  referred  to  the  court  and. ..executed  according  to  law  because  he  belonged  to  an 
agent  parly?"  Justifying  execution,  he  said.  "All  our  laws  say,  'Cut  off  his  head'.  So 
when  we  cut  off  his  head  [peoplej  should  not  reproach  us**.^^ 

THE  KURDISH  PROBLEM 

The  perennial  Kurdish  problem  became  more  menacing  than  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  as  a  result  of  several  factors:  the  preoccupation  of  the  baqi  Army 
with  the  war  with  Iran  was  exploited  by  the  Kurdish  opposition  to  significantly 
strengthen  its  hold  in  the  north;  internal  strifes  deeply  rooted  in  the  Kurdish  camp 
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were,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed  later,  quite  subdued  during  the  period  under  review; 
the  Kurdish  north,  moreover,  became  increasingly  the  sanctuary  for  non-Kurdish 
opposition  groups;  the  northern  population  proved  more  restive  than  any  other  in  the 
country,  and  because  the  regime  failed  to  form  an  alliance  with  any  Kurdish  opposition 
group  its  influence  in  the  north  became  shaky;  and  fmaily,  the  Kurdish  opposition 
secured  the  support  of  Iraq's  arch-enemies  Iran,  Syria  and  Libya.  The  regime's 
extreme  vulnerability  in  the  north  was  compounded  by  two  other  factors.  First,  with 
the  closure  of  the  Gulf  outlet  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  war,  the  Kurdish  north  became, 
strategically  speaking,  the  most  important  part  of  the  country,  both  because  of  the 
Kirkuk  oil  fields  and  the  lines  of  communication  with  Turkey.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
until  September  1985,  Iraq's  only  viable  oil  pipeline  was  the  one  through  Turkey,  so 
that  successful  sabotage  there  could  have  strangled  the  Iraqi  economy.  Second,  the 
authorities  were  well  aware  that  a  combined  attack  by  Iran  and  the  Kurds  might  be 
ruinous  for  Iraq. 

Against  a  background  of  this  fragile  situation  and  the  imminent  Iranian  attack, 
Iraq  signed  an  agreement  with  Turkey  on  IS  October  1984  withaviewto  confronting 
'terrorist  activities  by  subversive  elements  that  deal  with  foreign  quarters**.  Aocording 
to  Iraq,  the  agreement  allowed  forces  from  either  side  to  pursue  "subversive  groups  in 
the  territory  of  the  other"  and  to  a  distance  of  5  km.'*  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
announcement  put  stress  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
context  that  the  agreement  was  little  less  than  a  call  to  Turkey  to  help  Baghdad 
combat  Iraqi  Kurds.  (Turkey  was  in  fact  reported  to  have  made  air  attacks  in  1985, 
against  the  Kurds  along  its  border  with  Iraq.^^)  The  Iraqi  Government  went  out  of  its 
way  to  disclose  the  details  of  the  agreement,  doubtless  as  a  warning  to  the  Kurdish 
opposition,  who  took  note.  The  main  Kurdish  opposition  group,  the  KDP,  headed  by 
Mas*ud  Barazani,  maligned  the  agreement,  vehemently  calling  it  a  "crime**  against  the 
Iraqi  people.  Claiming  that  the  depth  of  Turkish  operations  inside  Iraq  had  been 
extended  to  30  km,  Barazani  said  that  the  Iraqi  regime  had  been  forced  to  sign  the 
agreement  because  of ''the  growing  [Kurdish]  national  resistance  movement  and  its 
control  over  large  areas  of  libcfated  land".'^ 

The  rival  Kurdish  opposition,  the  PUK,  headed  by  Jalal  Talabani,  reacted  to  the 
agreement  even  more  sharply  (for  the  roots  of  the  conflict  between  the  KDP  and  the 
PUK  see  MECS  1979-80,  pp  512-13).  Terming  it  an  "anti-Kurdish  agreement"  and  a 
"suicidal  pact",  the  PUK  said  that  in  signing  it.  the  Iraqi  Government  "brushed  aside 
all  its  commitments  for  the  unity  of  the  Iraqi  peoples  established  on  the  basis  of 
Kurdish-Arab  brotherhood".^^  In  fact,  the  agreement  had  been  signed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Oovemment  was  n^otiating  with  the  PUK  about  an  alliance  between  the 
two,  with  the  result  that  the  PUK  felt  betrayed.  The  negotiations,  going  on  at  intervals 
since  late  1983  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp 481-82),  had  provided  the  regime  some  respite 
from  opposition  activities  in  areas  under  the  PUK^iB  control,  as  the  latter  observed  a 
cease-fire  agreement.  But  the  agreement  with  Turkey  eradicated  any  understanding 
with  the  PUK.  On  15  January  1985,  it  officially  announced  its  decision  to  end 
negotiations  and  to  resume  "by  all  possible  means"  the  struggle  for  autonomy. 
Among  the  reasons  given  were  the  agreement  with  Turkey  and  the  harassment  of 
PUK  members;  Talabani's  brother  and  his  two  nieces  had  been  killed  by  the 
Government  during  the  negotiations. 

The  regime  had  now  to  face  two  opposition  groups  instead  of  one.  In  addition,  the 
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Government  seemed  to  be  having  difficulties  with  the  Kurdish  group  under  its 
control,  the  Baghdad-based  Kurdish  Revolutionary  Party  (KRP).  On  15  January 
1985,  'Abd  al-Satar  Tahir  al-Sharif,  who  had  held  the  post  since  1973,  was  dismissed 
as  Secretary-General.  He  was  also  expelled  from  the  party,  together  with  another 
member  of  the  Central  Committee,  Isma'il  Muhammad  'Abd  al-Qadir.  The  new 
Secretary-General  was  Majid  'Abd  al-Jabbari. 

Separately,  both  the  KUP  and  the  PUK  escalated  their  activities,  initiating  attacks 
against  government  outposts.  However,  in  a  slight  change  from  the  past,  they  now 
seemed  to  refrain  from  figfatiiig  each  other.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  two  parties 
churned  the  deaths  of  430  soldiers  and  the  capture  of  nineteen  outposts  dose  to  the 
Iranian  border.*^*  While  their  chums  might  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  tlie 
authorities  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  escalation  of  fighting  and  the  possibility 
that  the  two  groups  would  join  against  the  regime.  Therefore,  it  was  possibly  to 
prevent  such  an  eventuality,  as  well  as  to  defuse  a  renewed  threat  by  Kurdish  rebels, 
that  Baghdad  announced  the  general  amnesty  of  13  February  1985.  However, 
immediately  afterwards,  seven  members  of  the  KDP  were  executed,  and  by  Aphl  the 
number  of  Kurds  executed  reached  twenty-three.^' 

This  move,  which  appears  to  be  a  nervous  reflex  on  the  part  of  the  regime,  further 
antagonized  the  Kurds  and  in  early  March  the  KDP  attacked  a  military  convoy  of 
thirty  vehicles  on  the  road  to  Zakho,  near  the  vital  international  highway  that  crosses 
Ttirkey  and  is  now  Iraq*!s  main  link  with  the  outside  world.  Twenty-four  government 
soldiers  were  killed  and  in  retaliation,  the  Army  destroyed  a  Kurdish  villagB.  Later, 
when  the  amnesty  expu:ed  the  Army  launched  a  masshw  hunt  around  Irbil  and 
Sulaymaniyya  for  army  deserters  and  guerrilla  fighters.  The  timmg  of  die  action  was 
significant,  because  it  took  place  concurrently  with  the  Iranian  olfensive.^^  The  Army 
bombed  twenty  villages  and  severely  damaged  four  (KDP  sources  claimed  that  the 
toll  was  higher:  eight  villages  destroyed  in  the  Sulaymaniyya  area  and  twenty-seven 
around  Irbil).  Attempting  to  contain  the  situation,  the  Minister  of  Defense,  Khayrallah 
Talfah,  went  to  Mosul  to  discuss  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  in  the  north.  On  his 
way,  the  KDP  kidnapped  three  of  his  bodyguards  and  seized  top-secret  army  material, 
including  war  plans.^^  For  its  part,  the  PUK  was  reported  to  have  kidnapped  twenty 
foreign  technicians  and  experts  between  March  and  May;  it  demanded  that  no  foreign 
countries  **undertake  any  more  projects  without  the  prior  agreement  of  the  PUK**. 
Later  in  May  it  claimed  the  downing  of  a  government  plane  and  the  killing  of  4S0 
sohtiers,  a  figure  which  seems  greatly  exaggerated.** 

Until  the  autumn  of  1985,  there  was  a  certain  lull  in  the  fighting  which  was  utilized 
by  the  Kurdish  opposition  to  strengthen  its  hold.  By  that  time,  one  third  of  the 
Kurdish  north  was  reported  to  be  out  of  the  Government's  control.'''  The  two  Kurdish 
groups  divided  their  sphere  of  influence  in  this  manner:  the  KDP  with  c  10,000 
fighters  was  established  in  the  Badinan  area  stretching  for  900  kms  along  the  border 
with  Turkey,  from  Zakho  in  the  west  to  Barazan  in  the  east;  the  PUK  with  c 
4,000-5,000  fighters  entrenched  itself  in  southern  Kurdistan  in  the  Kirkuk/Koy- 
Sanjak/  Kala-Diza  axis  (see  the  map  on  p  46 1 ).  The  initiation  of  talks  with  the  regime 
in  1983  had  isoUted  the  PUK  both  inside  and  outside  Iraq.  Syria,  which  had  once 
been  its  primary  su^wrter,  suspended  aid  and  many  of  its  KuntishfoUowers  had  tefit 
the  party.  Accordingly,  when  talks  with  the  Government  collapsed  the  PUK  moved 
quickly  to  restore  its  status,  sending  emissaries  to  the  KDP  suggesting  a  **pact  of 
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non-aggression".^  Meanwhile,  in  its  relentless  efforts  to  destabilize  the  Iraqi  regime, 
Syria,  which  had  become  in  the  interval  the  main  supporter  of  the  KDP,  urg^that 
organization  to  improve  relations  with  the  PUK.''^  It  appears  that,  by  the  summer  of 
1985,  the  two  had  reached  a  tacit  understanding  leading  to  non-aggression. 

The  KDP,  the  stronger  of  the  two,  secured  in  the  latter  part  of  1985  regular  arms 
supplies,  including  some  heavy  weapons,  from  Syria  and  Libya,  all  transported  via 
Iran.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  managed  to  improve  its  relations  with  Iran,  which 
had  always  been  mutually  suspicious  because  of  the  following  reasons:  Iranian  fear 
that  Kurdish  successes  in  Iraq  might  have  a  contagious  effect  on  its  own  Kurds;  the 
dose  relationship  between  the  KDP  and  the  ICP;  and,  most  important,  the  KDPIs 
refusal  to  join  the  Islamic  umbrella  organization  S  AIRI,  arguing  that  the  KDP.  was  a 
nationalist  and  secular  party.^  However,  because  of  the  attacks  on  Khaiig  island 
which  Iraq  began  in  August,  Iran  decided  to  permit  the  KDP  a  supply  route  through 
its  territories* 

A  no  less  important  development  was  the  growing  number  of  Kurds  who  crossed  to 
the  KDP's  side.  The  rank  of  the  old  Peshmergas  (the  guerrilla  fighters)  were  now 
staffed  with  young  w  orkers,  students  and  sons  of  peasants.  Although  not  controlling 
any  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  north,  the  KDP  secured  the  assistance  of  the  rear, 
through  the  "internal  organization"  which  provided  essential  logistical  support.  The 
clandestine  units  in  the  towns  provided  food,  refuge  and  even  weapons;  some  members 
of  these  units  even  had  government  jobs.  Reportedly  backed  by  20,000  peasants,  the 
KDP  concentrated  its  efforts  in  gnerriUa  activities,  in  which  it  excelled,  and  shunned 
Iranian  enticements  toward  mass  frontal  attacks  like  those  of  1974-73.^ 

In  September,  300  children  aged  eight  to  twelve  were  arrested  and  questioned  in 
Sulaymaniyya,  an  act  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  demonstrations  and  strikes  in  the 
Kurdish  north.  The  authorities  launched  the  Iraqi  Army  on  a  repressive  campaign 
which  resulted,  according  to  Amnesty  International,  in  the  deaths  of  more  than  300 
people  and  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  others  including  students,  guerrilla  fighters, 
deserters  and  scores  of  the  Barazani  family.  The  authorities  were  also  reported  to  have 
destroyed  on  18  October  the  citadel  of  Irbil,  where  Kurdish  demonstrators  had 
entrenched  themselves.  "The  International  Federation  for  Human  Rights"  claimed 
that,  by  early  1986,  the  authorities  had  destroyed  eighty  Kiurdish  villagesJ*)  Ignoring 
any  problems,  aZ-Tlwwra  maintained  that  the  Kurds  were  witnessing  *Hheir  golden 
eraV*  Simultaneously,  guerrillaforces  escalated  their  activities;  aocordmgto  reporters 
visiting  the  north,  the  guerrillas  of  the  KDP  mounted  fif^  to  sixty  operations 
monthly,  forcing  the  regime  to  deploy  160,000  soldiers  in  the  area.^ 

Although  the  war  opened  new  opportunities  for  it,  the  Kurdish  movement  suffered 
from  several  limitations.  The  Kurdish  zone  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea;  moreover,  it  is 
surrounded  by  countries  which  harass  their  own  Kurds  and  are  hostile  to  Kurdish 
nationalism.  The  Kurds  have  been  totally  dependent  on  foreign  assistance,  which 
might  stop  overnight  with  any  political  agreement  with  Baghdad.  And  although  the 
Kurdish  guerrillas  have  ably  exploited  Iraq's  preoccupation  in  its  conflict  with  Iran, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  the  experienced  Iraqi  Army  would 
spend  all  its  energies  on  crushing  the  movement. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Iraq's  foreign  policy  had  been  geared  towards  enlisting  the  world's  economic,  military 

and  political  support  in  its  war  with  Iran.  The  most  pressing  issue  has  been  the 
economy,  but  here  Iraq  has  been  caught  in  a  vise;  the  solution  to  its  problems 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  foreign  relations  and  on  its  ability  to  borrow  money 
from  around  the  world,  but  its  very  economic  msiabiiity  undermined  its  credibility 
with  its  partner  nations.  The  most  important  way  to  improve  this  situation  was  to 
inciease  its  oil  exports  via  neighboring  countries.  The  blocking  of  its  only  outlet  to  the 
Oulf  at  the  beginmng  of  the  war,  and  the  closure  of  the  pipeline  via  Syria  in  1982, 
induced  it  to  search  for  alternative  outlets  through  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey. 
The  pipeline  project  through  Jordan,  discussed  extensively  in  1984  (see  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  485,  492),  was  shelved  in  1985  because  of  Iraq*^  failure  to  receive 
American  guarantees  against  Israeli  attacks  on  the  pipeline.  However,  Iraq  continued 
to  export  oil  by  tanker,  through  Jordan,  in  quantities  amounting  to  200,000  barrels 
per  day  (b/ d).  Its  other  pipeline  projects  were  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  September 
1985,  it  opened  a  new  pipeline  with  a  capacity  of  .'>00,000  b/  d  through  Saudi  Arabia;^^ 
the  pipeline's  expansion  to  a  capacity  of  1 ,100,000  b/d  was  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  1 9X7.  In  the  autumn  of  1985,  Baghdad  began  building  a  second  pipeline  via  Turkey; 
w  hen  completed  at  the  end  of  1 986  it  would  boost  exports  through  that  country  from 
the  Im  b/d  of  1985  to  1. 5m  b/d.  On  the  whole,  Iraqi  officials  conveyed  an  optimistic 
forecast  of  Iraq^  economy:  stressing  that  it  was  more  sound  than  Iran*s  they  gave 
great  publicity  to  the  new  pipelines  for  oil  exports  and  to  the  facts  that  Iraq  had 
discovered  new  oil  wells  and  that  its  reserves  were  second  only  to  those  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Iraq*i  major  concern  had  been  to  ensure  military  supremacy  over  Iran  by,  among 
other  things,  securing  the  flow  of  arms  both  from  the  East  and  the  West.  Thus,  Iraq 
was  reported  in  1983  to  have  become  the  world's  major  arms  importer,''^  supplied 
mainly  by  the  USSR  and  then  by  France,  Egypt,  Brazil  and  Argentina  (Iraq  has 
vehemently  denied  reports  of  arms  deals  with  South  Africa.)'^  It  did  succeed  m 
keeping  its  arms  supremacy  over  Iran. 

On  the  pohtical  level,  pragmatic  considerations  pushed  aside  ideological  ones. 
There  was  a  strengthening  of  the  regime's  tendency  to  give  primacy  to  Iraqi  interests 
over  pan-Arab  ones.  As  the  Iraqi  Deputy  Prime  Minister  aiid  Foreign  Mtnbter Tariq 
*Aziz  put  it,  **The  principle  concern  for  any  country  has  to  be  national  [watanQ 
patriotic  conGem**.^*  Such  pragmatism  explains  the  restoration  of  relations  with  the 
US»  the  deepening  ties  with  Egypt  and  the  toning  down  of  Iraqis  radicalism  about  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  (it  should  be  stressed  that  although  this  posture  became  salient 
during  the  period  under  review,  the  process  had  already  begun  at  the  ninth  congress  of 
the  Ba'th  in  1982  [see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  561-3]). 

As  in  the  preceding  five  years,  relations  with  Britain  were  precarious.  In  the  autumn 
of  1984,  Baghdad  accused  Britain  ol  providing  Iran  with  military  equipment  and  of 
helping  it  to  establish  a  rapid  deployment  force. ''^  Britain  denied  these  allegations,  and 
in  any  case  this  tension  did  not  preclude  an  exchange  of  official  visits  which  included 
that  of  Tariq  *Azizto  London  in  May  1985;  in  November  1984  the  countries  signed  an 
agreement  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade  between  them,  and  an  $88m  loan  was 
granted  to  Iraq. 

Far  more  important  for  Iraq  were  relations  with  France,  which  had  become  its 
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primaiy  supporter  in  the  West.  There  were  reports  that  France  was  considering  a 
more  balanced  attitude  in  the  war  and  some  rt^prochement  with  Iran,^  but  such 

considerations  did  not  transform  into  deeds,  and  France  remained  Iraq's  main  arms 
supplier  in  the  West.  In  early  1985  the  two  countries  exchanged  high-ranking  military 
delegations,  to  discuss  new  arms  deals  which  included  French  expertise  and  some 
highly  sophisticated  weapons  such  as  the  Mirage  2000  and  more  Excocet  missiles. 
There  were  conflicting  reports  regarding  the  purchase  of  forty  Mirage  2000s,  but  we 
know  that  in  September  1985  the  two  parties  concluded  a  deal  for  the  sale  of 
twenty-four  F-ls.  Simultaneously,  Iraq  returned  to  France  the  five  Super  Etendards  it 
had  leased  three  years  earlier  (see  MECS  1982-83,  p  585).  Later  in  1985,  France 
supplied  Iraq  with  **a  huge  quantity  of  new  devastating  air-to-suiface  missiles**.^ 
While  Iraqi  ofificials  termed  relations  as  triendly",  "excellent"  and  "special**,  they 
were  opmty  indignant  that  France  was  reluctant  to  reconstruct  the  reactor  destroyed 
by  Israel  in  June  1981. 

Relations  with  West  Germany  underwent  a  minor  crisis  in  early  April  1985,  when 
Iraq  declared  a  German  diplomat  persona  non  grata  ''because  of  his  pertinent 
interference  in  Iraq's  internal  affairs ".^(^  Germany  reciprocated  by  dismissing  an  Iraqi 
diplomat,  but  soon  relations  returned  to  normal  In  October  the  two  held  talks  on 
arms  deals. 

Relations  with  the  Eastern  bloc  did  not  undergo  any  significant  change  except  for 
Iraq's  intricate  game  of  balancing  the  USSR  against  the  US  (see  below).  Regarding 
the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  in  July  1985  Iraq  gave  up  hosting  the  eighth  non-aligned 
summit  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Baghdad  (Baghdad  was  to  host  the  seventh  summit  in 
1982 but  could  not  because  of  the  war[seeJI£EC5 1981-81,  pp  604-6]).  Iraq's  difBcoh 
situation  at  home  was  thus  emphasized,  as  was  the  sharp  decline  in  its  international 
standing. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  restoration  of  relations  with  the  US  on  26  November  1984  constituted  a  major 
shift  in  Iraq's  foreign  policy.  However,  the  decision  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and 
that  it  took  seventeen  years  to  ripen  is  in  itself  indicative  of  Iraq's  manifold  dilemmas. 
The  considerations  against  such  a  move  had  been  ideological,  political  and  military. 
Iraq,  which,  like  other  Arab  countries,  had  severed  its  relations  with  the  US  after  the 
June  1967  war,  had  consistently  conditioned  their  resumption  on  what  it  termed  a 
more  balanced  American  attitude  towards  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Adhering  to  this 
article  of  faith,  it  was  the  last  Arab  country  to  be  without  relations  with  the  US.  It 
feared  that  to  abandon  its  position  would  j  cop ardize  its  ideologiGal  commitmonts  and 
might  trigger  negative  reactions  from  the  party  and  the  public — who  for  years  had 
been  indoctrinated  by  anti-American  propaganda.  Its  ideological  enemies,  Iran  and 
Syria,  which  continously  attacked  the  regime  as  rightist,  reactionary  and  pro- 
American  might  also  react  to  the  regime's  disadvantage.  Further,  the  USSR,  Iraq's 
declared  ally  since  1972,  and  its  main  supplier  of  arms,  might  be  badly  provoked.  But 
it  was  precisely  due  to  the  war  and  Iraq's  inability  to  end  it  that  American  backing  was 
needed  to  boost  Baghdad's  international  standing  and  repel  Iran.  In  addition,  Iraqi 
relations  with  the  USSR  would  be  balanced  and  might  even  prompt  the  two 
superpowers  to  cooperate  toward  concluding  the  war.  Iraq  hoped  that  the  US  would 
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convince  its  allies  to  bar  arms  supplies  to  Iran,  and  there  seemed  good  prospects  of 
benefltiog  from  American  economic,  technological  and  even  military  assistance. 
Finally,  a  move  toward  the  US  would  be  congruent  with  Iraqis  recent  **aUianoes**  with 
such  pro- Western  Arab  countries  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan  and  Egypt. 

The  considerable  dilemmas  and  tensions  between  the  ideological  and  the  pragmatic 
approaches  were  echoed  in  an  article  in  the  daily  al-'Iraq,  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
renewed  relations.  While  justifying  the  move,  the  article  was  apologetic,  and  it 
emphasized  that  the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations  was  an  exception  both  in  the  Arab 
world  and  the  world  at  large.  As  an  example  it  pointed  out  that,  while  criticizing  Iraq, 
Syria  itself  maintained  relations  with  the  US,  the  USSR,  too,  and  never  considered 
breaking  relations  with  the  US,  even  at  times  of  crisis.  The  newspaper  emphasiied 
that  relations  with  the  US  came  *%vithin  the  conteict  of  the  developed  relations  with  the 
USSR  and  not  without  it  or  at  its  expense**.  A  second  line  of  argument  was  that  the 
resumption  of  relations  was  initiated  from  an  Iraqi  stand  <tf  strength,  taking  place  as  it 
did  after  Iraq's  "victories"  in  the  war,  Iraq*s  strong  economic,  military  and  political 
standing  prompted  the  US  to  suggest  the  restoration  of  relations.  The  move  was. 
therefore,  a  victory  for  Iraqi,  rather  than  American,  "diplomacy".  The  third  line  of 
argument  tackled  the  ideological  problem.  An  American  newspaper  claimed  "that 
Iraq  became  a  moderate  country  no  different  from  any  other  moderate  country",  and 
tdf^Iraq  was  dubious  about  this  point  but  stressed  that  Baghdad  had  not  claimed  "that 
the  US  had  changed  its  support  of  Israd*,  nor  that  it  had  proved  its  netitralily  ui  the 
Gulf  war.  However,  Iraq,  which  acted  open-mindedly  in  its  foreign  relations,  had  to 
consider  the  realities  of  international  relations  and  to  act  accordingly.*! 

Iraqi  ofTicials,  who  spoke  in  the  same  vein,  stressed  the  following  points:  ( 1)  the  war 
delayed  the  restoration  of  relations  rather  than  enhanced  it;  (2)  countries  should  base 
their  relations  on  "their  legitimate  interests";  (3)  it  was  not  the  Ba'th  regime  which  had 
cut  relations  but  instead,  the  Ba'th  had  been  waiting  for  the  opportune  time  to  restore 
them;  (4)  diplomatic  relations  are  a  means  of  communication  but  need  not  necessarily 
be  friendly  or  indicate  ideological  affmity.  Sa'dun  Hammadi  cited  the  fact  that  Iraq 
continued  diplomatic  relations  with  Iran  in  spite  of  the  war.'* 

For  the  US,  the  move  was  much  easier  because  it  was  free  of  ideological  and 
emotional  complexities.  Washingtonsawinthemove  achance  to  balance  the  USSR'Sb 
influence  in  the  area,  draw  Iraq  further  away  from  the  radical  canqp  and  enlist  at  least 
its  tacit  acquiescence  to  the  peace  process  efforts  of  Jordan  and  Israel,  expand 
economic  and  trade  ties  with  it  and  defend  its  interests  and  those  of  its  allies  in  the  Gulf 
better.  American  ofiGdals  dismissed  their  earlier  reservations,  saying  that  Iraq  was  no 
longer  one  of  the  countries  encouraging  terrorism,  that  the  restoration  of  relations  did 
notconstitutea  tilt  towards  Iraq  in  the  war  and  that  its  new  coimection  with  Iraq  was 
not  a  step  agamst  Israel. 

Mindful  that  the  issue  was  controversial  in  Iraq,  the  regime  sought  to  make  the 
move  as  unobtrusively  as  possible.  Husayn  gave  the  first  hint  of  it  in  an  interview  to  a 
foreign  paper  in  the  middle  of  October.  This  and  the  near-disappearance  of  anti- 
American  rhetoric  were  all  the  preparations  for  informing  the  public.  The  regime's 
uneasiness  about  the  matter  was  manifested  m  the  fact  that  the  governmentally- 
controlled  media  either  disregarded  it  or  treated  it  as  aperq^heral  issue  (o^'/mg,  with 
one  full  article  on  it,  was  an  exception).  The  formalities  took  place  in  Washington,  not 
in  Baghdad,  and  a  joint  dedaration  announced  that  an  agreement  between  the  two 
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Governments  (Hukumat)  had  been  reached  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  Tariq  *Aziz  and  President  Ronald  Reagan,  noting  that  President  Husayn 
had  sent  a  message  to  Reagan.  Most  conspicuous  here  is  that,  in  a  break  with  past 
practice,  none  of  Iraqis  governing  bodies  were  mentioned.  This  indicated  two 
possibilities:  either  the  issue  had  not  been  submitted  to  them  for  discussion,  for  fear  of 
rejection,  or  it  had  been  discussed  but  had  not  achieved  a  consensus.  Foreign  Report 
claimed  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  restoration,  there  emerged  two  factions  in 
Baghdad,  one  headed  by  Tariz  'Aziz  and  Defense  Minister  Khayrallah  Talfah  and 
supporting  cautious  maneuvering  between  Moscow  and  Washington,  and  one  headed 
by  RCC  member  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Taha  Yasin  Ramadan,  opposing 
relations  with  Washington,^^  (This  report  could  not  be  corroborated.)  In  fact  Baghdad 
kept  relations  low-keyed,  and  it  was  only  in  March  198S  that  the  Inlqi  Ambassador, 
Nizar  Hamdun,  presented  his  credentials  in  Washington,  and  in  September  that  his 
counterpart,  David  Newton,  presented  his.  Baghdad  did  not  send  a  high-ranldiig 
delegation  to  the  US,  and  President  Husayn  himself  kept  somehow  aloof. 

Once  the  ideological  and  emotional  complexities  were  suppressed,  the  day-to-day 
business  of  developing  the  countries'  relations  could  go  on  uninterrupted.  (It  should 
be  remembered  that  beyond  its  symboUc  significance,  the  agreement  merely  gave 
formal  endorsement  to  the  informal  relations  which  had  in  fact  been  developing  since 
the  1972  establishment  of  the  American  interest  section  at  the  Belgian  embassy  in 
Baghdad.)  The  US  licensed  the  sale  to  Iraq  of  forty-five  Bell  helicopters.  The 
importance  of  this  deal  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  originally  been  promised  to  Iran,** 
that  they  could  be  adapted  to  military  purposes  and  that  the  technicians  and  pilots 
would  be  trained  in  the  US.  Some  of  these  helicopters  were  delivered  in  July  1985, 
and,  in  December,  Washington  upgraded  Iraq's  supply  of  American  satellite  and 
AW  ACS  mformation  (crucial  during  the  Mardi  offensive),  and  American  engineers 
who  spedalized  m  military  installations  advised  on  the  settiug-up  of  ''electronic  walls** 
in  areas  bordering  Iran.  The  two  countries  were  reported  to  have  discussed  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a  military  liaison  office. 

In  July  1985  the  US  set  up  a  trade  section  in  Baghdad  and  in  September  signed  a 
cooperation  agreement  with  Iraq  designed  to  promote  bilateral  relations  in  trade, 
industry,  agriculture,  energy,  health  and  technological  communications.  Washington 
agreed  to  provide  Iraq  with  $675m  in  agricultural  commodities  in  1985.  The  Iraqi 
Ambassador  to  Washington  commented  that  "the  credits  extended  over  the  past  three 
years  for  the  import  of  American  agricultural  products  have  helped  Iraq  during  a 
difficult  time**.^^  These  credits  were  all  the  more  important  after  the  drought  of  1984. 

On  the  political  level,  the  pace  was  slower.  US  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Richard 
Murphy,  came  to  Bai^ad  in  April  and  December  1985,  but  only  on  the  second  visit 
did  he  meet  the  President.  He  did  not  convince  Ba^idad  to  declare  its  support  of  the 
peace  efforts  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  (for  this,  see  the  chapter  on  Jordan).  In  fact, 
afterthe  restoration,  Iraqi  officials  regularly  stated  that  the  basic  differences  between 
Iraq  and  the  US  on  the  issue  still  remained.  Moreover,  since  October  a  slightly  hostile 
tone  towards  the  US  had  begun  to  creep  into  the  media's  reports  and  officials' 
declarations.  The  US  interception  of  the  Egyptian  plane  following  the  Achille  Laura 
incident  (see  the  chapter  on  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  [PLO])  was 
unanimously  denounced  by  the  Iraqi  media  as  "a  blatant  piracy",  a  "flagrant 
aggression  against  the  Arab  nation",  and  a  "serious  precedent  in  international 
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rdadons'^.B^  President  Husayn  attacked  the  US  for  not  having  been  "ashamed"  to 
support  the  IsraeH  raid  on  Tunis,  earlier  (see  chapter  on  the  PLO).  Saying  that  this 
**[would]  affect  [the  Iraqi]  position  toward  [the  US]*\^^  Husayn  later  reiterated  his 

warning  "against  the  repetition  of  such  stands  in  the  future ''.^s  His  stance  reflects  the 
duality  in  the  governmental  attitude  towards  the  US,  while  also  pointing  to 
Washington's  unpopularity  among  the  Iraqi  populace.  The  timing  of  Husayn's  attack 
may  well  have  been  chosen  to  pave  his  way  to  Moscow,  which  he  visited  in  December. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Baghdad  was  motivated  to  streogthen  its  ties  with  the  USSR  for  several  reasons.  First, 
it  wished  to  demonstrate  to  Bathis  in  particular  and  the  public  in  general  that, 
intspective  of  relations  with  the  US,  it  was  committed  to  its  ideological  principles, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  whidi  was  adherence  to  the  socialist  camp.  Second,  there 
was  a  clear  need  to  reassure  the  USSR  that  relations  with  Washington  would  not 
compromise  those  with  Moscow.  Third,  Baghdad  was  dependent  on  the  steady  flow 
of  Soviet  weaponry,  which  constituted  80  per  cent  of  Iraqi  arms.*^'  And,  fourth,  it  was 
essential  to  prevent  a  Soviet  tilt  toward  Iran,  as  well  as  to  use  the  former's  good  offices 
in  mediating  between  Baghdad,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Damascus  and  Tripoli,  on  the 
other.  The  USSR  appeared  less  enthusiastic.  As  it  could  not  stop  Baghdad  from 
restoring  relations  with  Washington,  it  now  felt  at  least  freer  in  its  maneuvering 
between  Tehran  and  Baghdad. 

In  October  1984,  with  the  visit  of  Tariq  *Aziz  to  Moscow,  Baghdad  began  to 
intensify  its  contacts  with  the  USSR,  a  process  which  culminated  in  President 
Husayn*s  visit  there  at  the  end  of  198S.  *Aziz*s  visit  coincided  with  the  Iranian  attack, 
as  well  as  with  Syrian  President  Asad^  own  visit  to  Moscow.  Speculations  arose  that 
*Aziz  would  ask  the  Soviets  for  more  arms  as  well  as  for  help  in  persuading  Damascus 
away  from  its  pro-Iranian  stance.  If  this  had  indeed  been  the  aim  of  his  visit,  he  failed. 
However,  it  is  also  possible  that  *Aziz  had  come  to  prepare  the  Soviets  for  the 
impending  move  towards  Washington,  inasmuch  as  it  was  later  revealed  that  Moscow 
had  been  told  in  advance.  In  any  case  the  move  must  have  been  a  setbaclc  for  the 
Soviets,  not  only  because  they  were  no  longer  the  sole  influential  power  in  Baghdad, 
but  also  because  Washington  stood  to  gain  a  **strategic**  advance  in  an  area  of  crucial 
importance  to  Soviet  interests.  The  Soviets*  reaction  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  belittle 
the  American  achievement  and,  on  the  other,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Baghdad  by 
sending  encouraging  signals  to  Iran.  This  latter  tactic  was  meant  as  retribution  for 
Iraq's  move  toward  the  US.  More  important,  the  Soviets  hoped  to  impede  Washington 
as  it  established  itself  in  Baghdad,  as  well  as  to  precede  it  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
Islamic  Republic.  Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  US-Iraqi  relations,  the  Soviets 
reportedly  suspended  negotiations  on  the  sale  of  fighter  aircraft  to  Iraq,  and  other 
Soviet-bloc  countries  slowed  their  arms  shipments.*^  Worse  still,  Moscow  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  Syria's  and  Libya's  sale  of  Soviet-made  arms  to  Iran.  On  6  January  1 985, 
Taha  Yasin  Ramadan  sent  a  confidential  note  to  the  Soviets  in  which  he  reproached 
them  for  continuing  to  supply  arms  to  Syria,  which  delivered  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  Tehran  in  exchange  for  oil.'^  Later  in  the  year,  Ramadan  stated  laconically:  "We 
informed  [the  Soviets]  and  they  know  that  these  are  Soviet  missiles**.*^ 

Although  irritated  by  the  Soviets'tactics,  Baghdad  tried  to  appease  Moscow  and  to 
solicit  its  support.  The  16  February  1985  Agreement  for  Soviet  development  of  a 
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major  Iraqi  oil  field  certainly  helped.  On  28  March,  shortly  after  the  Iranian  offensive, 
Tariq  *Aziz  paid  another  visit  to  Moscow,  accompanied  1^  * Abd  al-Jabhar  Shanshal, 
Minister  of  State  for  MiUtary  Affairs.  They  came  to  ask  for  the  urgent  airiifUng  <^ 

spare  parts,  ammunition  and  various  kinds  of  missiles,  as  well  as  to  get  permission  to 
use  their  Soviet-made  SS-12  missiles.^^  It  is  not  known  if  Moscow  granted  these 
requests.  Baghdad  must  certainly  have  been  worried  about  the  visit  of  an  Iranian 
delegation  there  only  one  week  later,  for  Baghdad  intensified  its  diplomatic  and 
political  contacts  with  the  Soviets,  while  deliberately  keeping  its  relations  with 
Washington  low-keyed.  On  18  May,  Tariq  'Aziz  said  that  Moscow  had  supplied  Iraq 
with  all  needed  arms;  he  saw  no  possibility  of  buying  American  arms  because 
Washington's  conditions  were  "difficult  and  humiliating".^''  Later  in  the  month  he 
returned  to  Moscow.  In  Iraq,  President  Husayn  himself  conducted  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  four  times  during  June  and  July.  Similarly,  various  Soviet  and 
Iraqi  delegations  exchanged  visits,  and  another  agreement  for  cooperation  in 
developing  oil  fields  was  signed  in  September.  What  lay  behind  aU  this  activity  were 
Iraqi  anxieties  about  a  possible  new  Iranian  offensive  and  about  reports  of  secret 
contacts  made  between  Tehran  and  Moscow  for  a  possible  arms  deal  Indeed,  Le 
Monde  claimed  in  December  that  direct  military  cooperation  between  Moscow  and 
Tehran  had  been  going  on  for  some  months.'^ 

President  Husayn 's  visit  to  the  USSR  on  16-17  December  1985  was  a  major  event  in 
Iraq's  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  It  was  the  first  such  visit  since  Husayn's  advent  to 
power  in  July  1979  and  indicated  that  relations  with  Moscow  had  such  strong  backing 
by  the  Ba'th  Party  and  the  public  that  it  was  called  for  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  It  also 
indicated  that  Husayn  considered  his  personal  position  so  secure  that  he  could  afford 
to  leave  the  country — something  he  had  not  done  (except  for  ashort  visit  to  Jordan  in 
1982)  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  he  took  all  the  necessaiy 
precautions,  such  as  keeping  the  visit  secret  until  the  last  moment  and  induding  in  the 
delegation  Taha  Yasin  Ramadan,  considered  the  second-in-command  in  Iraq.  The 
aims  of  the  visit  were  manifold:  to  achieve  greater  Soviet  political  support  which 
would  give  leverage  against  Iran;  to  get  new  arms  supplies  and  possibly  economic  aid; 
to  urge  Moscow  to  exert  its  influence  in  international  forums  with  the  aim  of  ending 
the  war;  to  frustrate  a  new  Iranian  offensive  or  a  possible  Soviet  arms  deal  with  Iran; 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  with  Syria  and  Libya  through  Moscow's  mediation;  and, 
finally,  to  counterbalance  the  move  towards  Washington  by  showing  Moscow  where 
Baghdad's  basic  interests  and  loyalties  lay. 

To  judge  from  the  enthusiastic  Iraqi  press  reports,  the  visit  was  successful. 
Describing  the  visit  as  a  "qualitative"  development,  al-Thawra  wrote  that  relations 
became  **a  paragon  to  be  emulated  in  international  relations**.**  The  RCC  and  the 
Bath  Regional  Command  held  a  meeting  when  Husayn  returned,  praising  his  visit  for 
promoting  relations  *^  all  areas'*.  Foreign  papers  indicated  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
visit,  Iraq  would  receive  advanced  Soviet  weapons  which  it  had  not  previously 
possessed.  As  for  alliances  and  affiliations,  the  Soviets  criticized  the  Iranian  call  for 
"war  until  victory",  emphasizing  their  support  of  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict.  (Later  developments  proved  that  the  visit  neither  induced  Iran  tocomctothe 
negotiating  table  nor  stopped  it  from  launching  another  offensive.) 
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PAN-ARAB  ISSUES 

In  1984-85  Iraq  complained  bitterly  of  the  lack  of  Arab  solidarity  with  its  cause. 
Indeed,  Baghdad  was  so  frustrated  by  tht  general  Arab  unresponsiveness  that  it  now 
blamed  the  war's  very  prolongation  on  the  other  countries.  Still,  it  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  its  enemies  and  supporters  in  the  Arab  world.  To  the  first 
category  belonged  Syria  and  Libya  with  whom  relations  reached  the  lowest  point 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Not  only  did  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  between 
Iraq  and  the  two  countries  fail  completely,  but  they  intensified  their  support  of  Iran; 
according  to  some  reports,  Iran's  biggest  suppliers  of  anns  were  Syria  and  Libya.  Iraq 
even  blamed  Syria  for  instigating  the  March  offensive  and  accused  it  of  sending 
Syrian  soldiers  and  officers  to  help.*^  In  addition,  both  Syria  and  Libya  sapported 
various  Iraqi  opposition  groups*  including  the  Kurds  and  Shiis,  with  the  aim  of 
destabilizing  the  regime. 

In  1985  relations  with  Libya  deteriorated  further,  following  the  latter'iB 
announcement  of  the  "strategic  alliance"  with  Iran;  the  announcement  came  only  one 
week  after  the  Libyan  Foreign  Minister's  visit  to  Iraq,  held  with  the  declared  aim  of 
improving  relations  between  the  two.  In  reaction,  Iraq  withdrew  both  "its  recognition 
of  the  Libyan  regime  as  an  Arab  regime"^^  and  its  diplomatic  mission  in  Tripoli.  The 
two  countries  then  engaged  in  vitriolic  propaganda  attacks.  The  Tripoli-Damascus- 
Tehran  alliance  was  tightened  during  a  meeting  of  their  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  end 
of  August  1985  (see  also  the  essay  on  inter-Arab  relations).  In  October  1985,  new 
attempts  were  made  to  mediate  between  Baghdad  and  Damascus,  with  chances  for 
success  looking  better  in  view  of  the  growing  differences  between  Damascus  and 
Tehran  (see  chapter  on  Syria).  However,  by  the  end  of  1985,  nothing  had  materialiied. 
Neither  economic  exigencies  nor  disputes  with  Iran  could  soften  Damascus's  attitude 
toward  Baghdad.  Asad  opposed  any  steps  that  might  alleviate  the  Iraqi  war  effort, 
especially  the  opening  of  the  Iraqi-Syrian  oil  pipeline  that  he  had  closed  in  April  1982. 

Financial  support  from  the  Gulf  countries,  especially  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait, 
was  a  primary  means  of  balancing  the  loss  of  income  from  the  Iraqi-Syrian  pipeline. 
Either  direct  cash  payment  was  made  to  Baghdad  or  the  country  was  provided  with  oil 
—  amounting  to  300,000  b/  d  —  from  the  Saudi-Kuwaiti  neutral  zone.'''  The  President 
of  the  Iraqi  National  Oil  Company  said  that  the  Kuwaiti-Saudi  arrangement  was 
**expressly  linked** to  Syria'ii  closing  the  pipeline,'^  implying  that  this  support  would 
continue  as  long  as  it  remained  closed.  However,  by  May  1985,  the  two  countries 
began  to  vacillate.  Several  things  motivated  them:  (a)  the  difficult  economic  situation 
at  home;  (b)  the  world  oil  crisb;  (c)  the  fact  that  Iraq  was  about  to  boost  its  oil  exports 
via  the  Saudi  pipeline;  and  (d)  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  on  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  by  Iran  and  the  poor  prospects  for  ending  the  war.  On  18  May,  the  Saudi 
Foreign  Minister  visited  Tehran,  and  it  was  speculated  that  this  visit  prompted  a  series 
of  acts  of  sabotage  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Gulf  countries,  initiated  by  Iraq  in  an 
attempt  to  "frighten  the  Gulf  States"  f rom  a  shift  in  policy. Regardless,  through  the 
end  of  1985  the  Gulf  countries  continued  their  efforts  to  strike  a  more  balanced 
position  in  the  war,  mainly  to  promote  peace  talks  between  Iraq  and  Iran.  Nothing 
came  of  their  efforts,  and  despite  their  reservations,  the  Gulf  countries  contmued  to 
support  Iraq  financially. 

Even  more  crucial  for  Iraq  was  Egyptian  support,  which  surpassed  that  of  any  other 
sin^e  Arab  country,  including  Jordan,  its  primary  ally  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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During  the  period  under  review,  military,  economic  and  political  relations  with  Egypt 
intensified,  and  it  reportedly  became  Iraq's  third  arms  supplier,  after  the  USSR  and 
France;  according  to  al-Ahram,  Egypt  sold  arms  to  Iraq  at  the  same  price  as  its  armed 
forces  had  paid  for  ihem.'"-  The  military  aid  included,  according  to  other  sources, 
hundreds  of  specialists,  pilots  and  even  chemical  weapons. '^^  In  addition,  between 
11,000-20,000  Egyptians  "volunteered"  for  the  Popular  Army,  and  Egypt  made  a 
large,  indirect  contribution  to  the  Iraqi  war  effort  through  the  1 .5m  Egyptian  workers 
in  Iraq.  Economic  coopention  between  the  two  countries  was  expanded  with  the 
June  1985  Agreement  an  indication  of  the  flourishing  relations  was  the  fact  that  trade 
was  to  be  boosted  from  $100m  in  1984 to  $200m  in  198S.  But  Egypt*^  most  important 
gesture  of  solidarity  with  Iraq  was  the  surprise  visit  of  President  Mubarak,  together 
with  King  Husayn,  to  Baghdad  in  the  midst  of  the  March  offensive. 

Iraq  had  broken  off  formal  relations  with  Egypt  when  Sadat  signed  the  peace  treaty 
with  Israel,  and  perhaps  one  motive  for  Mubarak's  visit  was  to  induce  Husayn  to 
renew  relations;  if  so,  he  did  not  attain  his  goal.  Baghdad  called  their  relations 
"unique"  and  "special"  but  it  was  not  ready  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  President  Husayn 
explained  the  paradoxical  situation  by  saying,  "The  basic. ..ties  are  in  our  hearts  and 
consciences.  Relations. ..are  not  defined  by  official  formulas". Iraq  had  reasons  for 
straddling  the  fence.  Saudi  Arabia  reportedly  pressed  Iraq  not  to  establish  formal  ties 
with  Egypt*"  and,  in  fact,  Iraq  feared  that  doing  so  would  give  its  adversaries,  Syria 
and  Libya,  proof  of  its  **betra;^**  of  the  pan-Arab  cause.  Needing  the  shelter  of  Arab 
consensus,  Iraq  therefore  took  no  independent  step  toward  Egypt,  instead  calling  to 
the  other  states  to  invite  Cairo  to  the  Arab  summit  first  A  further  concern  for  Iraq 
may  also  have  been  that,  having  restored  relations  with  the  US,  the  regime  would 
appear  to  have  completely  shed  its  radicalism  by  formalizing  ties  with  Egypt;  Iraq 
had,  after  all,  been  a  leading  force  in  Egypt's  being  ostracized.  Ramadan  reflected 
such  dilemmas  when  he  said,  "Any  steps  taken  must  avoid  complications  for  Iraq  so 
that  we  will  not  be  misunderstood"'^* 

Because  of  the  constraints  of  the  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  clash  between  the 
ideological  and  pragmatic  approaches  on  the  other,  Iraq  carefully  maintained  an 
ambiguous  and  noncommittal  position  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  as  well.  While 
Baghdad  gave  its  quiet  ccmsent  to  the  rapprocAemenf  between  King  Husayn  and  Yasir 
'Arafat  (see  the  essay  on  the  PLO),  it  did  not  take  an  explicit  stand  regard  ing  the  peace 
process  itself.  Iraqi  officials  tended  to  evade  questions  on  this  issue  altogether,  but 
when  pressed  they  tried  not  to  commit  themselves  to  either  the  peaceful  or  the  military 
solution.  Taha  Yasin  Ramadan  once  made  a  relatively  explicit  comment  when  he  said 
that  Iraq  did  not  encourage  'Arafat  to  adopt  the  242  and  338  Security  Council 
Resolutions,  for  **how  could  [the  Iraqis]  try  to  convince  the  PLO  to  aooept  something 
[which  they  themselves  didj  not  accept '""^^ 

In  fact,  from  the  summer  of  1985,  Iraq  became  increasingly  involved  in  Palestinian 
issues,  especially  with  regards  to  'Arafat's  wing  of  the  Pl.O.  Following  the  Israeli  raid 
on  the  PLO  headquarters  in  funis  on  1  October,  "mammoth"  demonstrations  were 
Staged  in  Baghdad  and  other  towns  and  villages,  expressing  "popular  mass  anger  and 
indignation  over  the  Zionist  raid**.'***  President  Husayn  vehemently  attacked  Israel 
and  the  US.  He  claimed  that  the  raid  disturbed  Iraq  more  than  the  Israeli  attack  on  its 
nuclear  reactor  in  1981,  for  the  attack  on  the  reactor  had  been  **the  behavior  of 
cowards**  who  had  taken  advantage  of  Iraq^  technical  errors  and  its  preoccupation  in 
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the  war  with  Irai^  Uie  raid  on  Tunis  on  the  other  hand,  **ic|ii^ 

the  Arabs**.  One  month  later,  Iraqi  envoys  sent  to  Arab  Heads  of  State  a  memorandum 

written  by  President  Husayn,  **reaffinning  Arab  support  for  the  PLO  and  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people**,  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  PLO  as 
"the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people". The  campaign 
culminated  in  Husayn's  message  to  Reagan,  decrying  the  Tunis  raid.  Simultaneously, 
Baghdad  made  growing  efforts  to  bring  'Arafat's  wing  of  the  PLO  under  its  influence; 
it  even  invited  'Arafat  to  establish  his  headquarters  in  Baghdad.  'Arafat  paid  frequent 
visits  to  Baghdad,  meeting  the  President  on  several  occasions,  and  he  was  given 
permission  to  train  two  thousand  of  his  men"°  at  a  special  training  camp  in  Iraq. 
Thus,  *Arafat  was  given  political,  logistical  and  financial  support  by  Baghdad. 

Iraq%  more  active  stance  on  the  Palestinian  issue  reflected  the  relative  hill,  smce  the 
summer,  in  its  war  with  Iran.  It  also  indicated  Baghdad^  keen  desire  to  deflect  the 
people*!  attention  away  from  both  the  war  with  Iran  and  the  traumatic  significance  of 
the  Israeli  attack  on  its  reactor.  By  increasing  its  backing  of  'Arafat,  Iraq  hoped  to 
prove  its  commitment  to  the  Palestinian  cause,  despite  its  own  war  and  the  restoration 
of  relations  with  the  US,  the  greatest  supporter  of  Israel.  And  no  less  important  was 
Baghdad's  attempt  to  use  the  deep  enmity  between  'Arafat  and  Asad  to  Syria's 
disadvantage.  Baghdad  was  reported  to  have  reached  an  agreement  with  'Arafat  in  the 
summer  of  1985,  according  to  which,  for  allowing  him  to  bring  his  men  from  Tunis  to 
the  training  camps  in  Iraq,  'Arafat  would  participate  in  internal  subversion  against 
Damascus.'" 
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TABLE  1:  AltMY  COMMANDERS,  OCTOBER  1M4-S5 


Post 


Name 


Remarks 


The  Chief  of  Staff 


Lt-Gen  'Abdallah  Jawad 
Dhanun 


Armed  Forces  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations 


MilH^n  Hisham  Sabah 
al-Fakhri 


Until  Match  198S 
Commander  of  the 
''East  kA  Tigris**  force 


Armed  Forces  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Training 


Maj-Gen  Sa'di  Tu'ma 
*Abba8  al-Jaburi 


UntU  March  1985 
Commander  of  the 
"ShaUal-'Arab**  force 


Commander  of  the 
Presidential  Guard  Forces 


Maj-Gen  Tali'  Khaiil 
Ibrahim  al-Duri 


Air  Fofoe  and  Air 
Defense  Commander 


Lt-Gen  Hamid  Sha'ban 
al-Tikriti 
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Post 


Name 


Remarks 


Commander  of  the  Naval 
and  Coastal  Defense 
Forces 

Commander  of  the  I 
Asosjf  Coips 

Commander  of  the  n 
Army  Corps 

Commander  of  the  III 
Army  Corps 

Commander  of  the  IV 
Army  Corps 


Staff  Commodore  Abd 
Muhammad  'Abdallah 

Maj-Gen  Nizar  *Abd  al- 
Karim  [Faysal]  [Khazraji] 

Maj-Gen  Diya*  Tawfiq 
Ibrahim 

Maj-Gen  Mahir  *Abd 
al'Rashid 

Maj-Gen  Thabit  Sultan 
Ahmad 


Commander  of  the  V 
Army  Corps 

Commander  of  the  VI 
Army  Corps  (formeriy 
•"East  of  Tigris**  force) 


(?)  Salih  Diya'  al-Dm 
Jamal  al-Shaykh 

Mig-Gen  Sultan  [Qasim] 
Hashim  Ahmad 


Commander  of  the  VII 
Army  Corps  (formerly 
"Shattal-^Arab"  force) 


Miy-Gen  'Au  Shawkal 
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of  Sources"  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 
publication  noted  here.  In  this  chapter,  however,  all  references  to  ai-  Thawra  are  to  the  Baghdad 
newspaper  of  that  name,  unless  stated  otherwise. 
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(Medinat  Yisrael) 

1985:  COMING  TO  GRIPS 

A  year  of  taking  stock  and  preparing  for  action  would  be  an  apt  characterization  of 
1984.  In  1985  the  political  system  came  to  grips  with  two  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  the  country:  the  liquidation  of  the  remnants  of  the  war  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  suppression  and,  subsequently,  the  taming  of  the  nmaway  inflation  which  had 
plagued  the  economy  for  the  previous  three  years.  Implicit  in  the  double  effort  was  a 
test  of  the  **alliance  of  rivals**,  a  term  best  describing  the  Govenunent  of  National 
Unity,  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  Labor  and  Likud  Ministers,  with  an  added 
sprinkling  of  representatives  from  sundry  splinter  parties.  The  Government  acted,  in 
effect,  as  a  joint  executive  committee  of  Labor  and  Likud,  headed  by  Labor  leader 
Shimon  Peres  during  the  first  half  of  the  presumed  parliamentary  term. 

The  country's  experiment  in  being  governed  jointly  by  two  parties  worked,  on  the 
whole,  suprisingly  well.  What  made  the  success  even  more  surprising  were  certain 
procedural  arrangements,  such  as  the  setting  up  of  a  ''Cabinet''  comprising  five 
Ministers  each  of  Labor  and  Likud,  through  which  controversial  polioes  had  to  pass 
for  validation.  This  could  and,  on  occasion,  did,  constitute  an  insuperable  stumbling 
block  to  the  execution  of  policies  because  of  details  on  which  no  prior  agreement  had 
been  hammered  out  between  the  two  major  parties.  Thus  a  vote  taken  in  the 
Government  in  plenary  session  might  be  cancelled  in  a  hung  vote,  along  party  lines,  in 
the**Cabinet'*.  Despite  this  situation,  the  Government  never  lost  its  ability  to  function. 

A  case  in  point  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  subject  of  the  Israel 
Defense  Forces'(IDF)  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  The  withdrawal  from  that  country 
was  an  agreed  plank  in  the  action-program  of  the  Ciovernment.'  but  liming  and  pace 
had  been  left  open  for  later  consideration.  When  the  acceleration  of  the  withdrawal, 
its  conditions  and  its  scope  came  up  for  decision  in  the  Cabinet,  Likud  opposed 
Labor's  proposals.  However,  Housing  Minister  David  Levy,  of  Likud,  broke  the 
threatening  stalemate.  He  was  roundly  criticized  for  this,  and  he  hit  back.  On  16 
January,  the  Isradi  Press  reported  a  strong  protest  by  Levy,  answering  his  critics  and 
denoundng  the  proposition  that  the  IDF  withdrawal  was  a  party  issue. 

As  the  year  began,  there  was  a  general  conaensus  in  the  political  community  and  the 
public  about  the  priority,  in  terms  of  governmental  action,  of  the  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon.  The  Minister  of  Defense,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  who  in  the  past  had  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  a  negotiated  pullback,  declared  on  Israeli  TV  on  11  January  that  the 
negotiating  process  had  been  exhausted  and  that  he  was  now  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
unilateral  pullback.  Three  days  later,-  Prime  Minister  Peres  said  that  "it  would  be  the 
last  winter  in  Lebanon".  On  the  following  day.  Chief  of  Staff  Moshe  Levy  added  the 
weighty  judgment  of  the  armed  forces.  As  reported  in  the  Israeli  media,  he  called  the 
Government's  decision  and  its  modalities  of  the  execution  "optimal". 

The  decision  to  which  the  Chief  of  Staff  referred  had  been  taken  in  a  plenary  session 
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of  the  Government^  by  a  m^oiity  of  sixteen  to  six,  and  it  stipulated  a  phased  pullback 
of  the  IDF  to  be  carried  out  in  three  consecutive  steps  (see  map  opposite).  And  whilst 
there  was  some  flexibility  as  regards  the  time  frame,  Ha  'aretz  reported  on  16  January 
that  Pterei  and  Rabin  were  agreed  that  the  IDF  would  conclude  the  pullback  by  July. 
However,  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  it  was  noted  that  a  strip  of  land,  on  the  average 
ten  kilometers  deep,  adjacent  to  the  Israeli  frontier,  would  be  retained  and  held  jointly 
by  the  "Army  of  South  Lebanon"  and  some  residual  forces  of  the  IDF. 

This  decision  engaged  the  attention  of  the  political  community  centered  around 
Arab  reaction  to  the  Israeli  withdrawal.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Lebanese 
Government  was  not  interested  in  a  coordination  of  the  movement  of  forces  of  its  own 
or  of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNI  FIL)  with  the  IDF  pullback. 
This  was  confirmed  by  UN  Deputy  Secretary  Claude  Aimee,^  Not  only  were  attitudes 
hostile  in  relatively  distant  Beirut,  but  the  Israeli  specialist  on  ShiHte  affairs,  Yitzhak 
Bailey,  declared  to  Ha'aretz  on  22  January  that,  unless  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  suites  (who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  South  Lebanese  population)  with 
regard  to  the  ''Army  of  South  Lebanon**  and  the  scope  of  its  activities,  there  would  be 
diaos  in  the  South.  The  implication  of  this  view  of  the  future  was  dean  Israeli 
miilateralism  was  doomed.  This  underscored  both  the  fears  of  Likud  politicians, 
exemplified  by  various  statements  of  Ministers  Shamir  and  Arens,  and  their  conviction 
that  onlv  a  negotiated  pullback  could  solve  Israel's  problem  of  maintaining  peace  on 
its  northern  frontier  and  m  adjacent  areas.  Given  the  apparent  absence  of  available 
Arab  partners  for  an  agreed  withdrawal,  and  the  declared  intransigence  of  Syria, 
which  was  regarded  by  Defense  Minister  Rabin^  as  the  clear  winner  of  the  war  in 
Lebanon,  there  were  some  grounds  for  pessimism  in  facing  the  problems  created  by 
the  Israeli  pullback.  Furthermore,  reports  appeared  in  the  media  concerning 
widespread  fears  in  the  population  of  the  Galilee  of  the  reemergenoe  of  the  insecurity 
prevailing  prior  to  the  war.  From  February  onward,  clear  signs  appeared  of  increasing 
guerrilla  activity  against  the  IDF.  By  the  end  of  February,  casualties  obliged  the  IDF 
to  introduce  an  *4ron  fist**  policy,  in  effect  a  tough  policy  of  prevention  and  retaliation 
against  Lebanese  civilians.  Thus,  on  27  February  the  Israeli  media  reported  a  statement 
made  by  Rabin  in  the  Knesset  Defense  Committee  that,  in  the  framework  of  this 
policy,  fifteen  Lebanese  had  been  killed  and  nineteen  expelled  from  Israeli-held  area. 
This  had  little  effect  on  the  guerrilla  campaign,  which  reached  its  height  in  M  arch  (see 
Table  1).  By  the  end  of  February  the  first  phase  of  the  pullback  w  as  completed,  and  in 
early  March  the  second  phase  began.  But  the  situation  in  the  areas  still  held  by  the 
IDF  was  grave  enough  to  warrant  Rabin's  threat  of  "scorched  earth"  tactics.*'  This 
earned  him  some  criticism  in  the  Labor  Party,  which  however  did  not  deter  him  from 
declaring''  that  attacks  on  Israel  would  provoke  retaliation  **by  main  force**. 

With  the  IDF  puUback  nearing  completion,  it  became  increasingly  dear  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  security  zone  in  South  Lebanon,  policed  jointly  by  the  Army  of 
South  Lebanon  and  IDF  detachments,  was  an  integral  part  of  Israel's  post-w  ithdrawal 
policy,  notwithstanding  ShiHtethreaU  to  carry  the  war  into  Israel  proper.  The  policy 
was  reconfirmed  by  a  government  decision  reported  by  the  Israeli  Press  on  22  April, 
//fl'ar^/z commented  that  this  was  not  a  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  However,  the  US 
thought  differently;  on  the  same  day,  the  Israeli  Press  reported  that  the  US 
Government  had  congratulated  Israel  on  the  imminent  full  evacuation  of  Lebanon.  In 
any  case,  the  winding-down  of  the  Israeli  presence  in  that  country  proceeded  as 
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planned,  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  IDF  casualties  —  from  twenty-two  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded  in  March,  to  seven  killed  and  thirty-two  wounded  in  April,  to 
none  killed  and  six  wounded  in  May.  The  formal  announcement  of  the  end  of  the  IDF 
presence  in  Lebanon  followed  on  10  June. 

THE  ECONOMY:  SOFT  APPROACH,  HARD  FOLLOW-UP 

With  the  September  1984  inauguration  of  consensus  politics,  however  Hmited,  the 
new  Government  faced  two  tasks:  the  liquidation  of  the  Lebanese  enterprise  launched 
by  the  Begin  Government  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  taming  ol  an  inflation 
roaring  ahead  at  a  high  three-digit  annual  rate.  Both  tasks  presented  few,  if  any, 
conceptual  problems,  but  questions  of  methods  and  modalities  did  need  to  be  answered 
first.  In  the  debate  on  Lebanon,  the  adherents  of  a  unilateral  pullback  faced  opponents 
who  preferred  a  negotiated  solution  specifying  that  the  IDF  withdrawal  would  be 
made  on  the  condition  that  the  Lebanese  Government,  acting  for  the  Syrians, 
undertake  to  keep  order  in  the  evacuated  areas  and  to  prevent  any  organizing  of 
terrorist  acts  there  against  Israel  proper.  Similarly,  a  fierce  debate  was  ra^g.  even 
before  the  installation  of  the  Unity  Government,  as  to  the  ways  and  means  w  hereby 
the  runaway  depreciation  of  the  Shekel  and  the  continuing  drain  on  the  foreign 
currency  reserves  could  be  brought  under  control.  Most  academic  economists  and 
some  political  figures  —  mainly  members  of  I.ikud  and  the  Minister  of  Finance 
Yitzhak  Moda'i  —  recommended  standard  textbook  solutions,  i.e.,  measures 
associated  with  the  operation  of  the  market:  a  deep  cut  in  the  swollen  governmental 
Budget  in  order  to  restrict  the  flow  of  extra  liquidity  into  the  economy,  a  severe 
devaluation  and  a  strict  monetary  policy.  This  approach,  however,  entailed  the 
acceptance  of  some  considerable  unemployment  and  a  fairly  severe  cut  in  wages.  This 
proved  to  be  unacceptable  to  Prime  Minister  Peres,  because  of  personal  conviction 
and  political  expediency.  Sometime  in  the  first  half  of  1985,  Peres's  party  friend  Israel 
Kessar  was  to  stand  for  reelection  as  Secretary-General  of  the  Histadrut  (General 
Federation  of  Labor),  and  he  was  thus  particularly  sensitive  to  policies  harmful  to 
wage  earners.  A  similar  position  was  taken  by  David  Levy,  a  Likud  Minister  with 
strong  Histadrut  connections  (Levy  was  a  putative  I.ikud  candidate  for  Kessar'sjob). 
They  were  joined  in  their  views  by  a  few  dissident  academic  economists.  The  alternative 
that  Peres  proposed  was  based  on  a  price  and  wage  freeze,  agreed  to  by  employers  and 
wage  earners.  This  suited  his  own  and  his  party's  etatist  inclinations  and  their 
abhorence  of  unemployment,  an  inevitable  corollary  of  the  market-oriented 
alternative.  And  althougli  the  policy  Peres  preferred  —  and  for  which  he  managed  to 
obtain  his  colleagues*  consent  —  failed  to  permanently  check  the  cost  push,  it  did 
succeed  in  testing  the  validity  of  the  proposition  that  non-market  procedures  could  be 
successfully  used  to  combat  inflation  if  combined  with  budget  restraints.  This 
proposition  was  later  part  of  the  fundament  on  which  was  erected  the  **new  economic 
policy"  (NEP)  begun  m  July. 

An  overview  based  on  data  in  the  official  monthly  price  statistics  (issued  by  the 
Central  Office  of  Statistics)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Economic  Events  (issued  as  a 
companion  piece  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  for  1985)  reflects  the 
economic  scene  in  the  testing  phase  of  the  NEP.  The  consumer  price  index  (CPI)  rose 
3.7  per  cent  in  December  1984 — the  first  month  in  which  the  **package  deal**,  that  is, 
the  agreed  wage  and  price  freeze,  came  into  effect.  But  by  February  198S  the  monthly 
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rate  of  price  increases  had  letumed  to  13.S  per  cent,  rising  in  April  to  19.4  per  cent. 

To  look  at  a  more  detailed  picture:  on  14  January,  a  cut  in  the  government  subsidy 
caused  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  price  of  poultry  and  frozen  meat.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Government,  Histadrut,  and  the  Employers*  Coordinating  Bureau  —  the  three 
partners  to  the  package  deal  —  agreed  to  introduce  "package  deal  number  two", 
founded  on  the  following  principles:  it  would  remain  in  force  for  eight  months; 
subsidies  on  basic  commodities  and  fuel  were  to  be  cut;  the  maximum  monthly 
increase  in  controlled  prices  was  not  to  exceed  12-13  per  cent;  and  the  maximum 
monthly  increase  in  non-controlled  prices  was  to  be  3-5  per  cent. 

The  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Government  on  2K  January  1985.  But  fuel 
prices  had  risen  10  per  cent  on  17  January  and  they  rose  again  by  25  per  cent  on  25 
January  (on  which  date  the  prices  of  basic  commodities,  too,  increased  by  the  same 
amount).  On  4-S  February  electricity  rates  rose  by  25-S4  per  cent,  due  to  a  previous 
increase  in  fuel  prices;  the  prices  of  non-controlled  goods  rose  by  5-20  per  cent.  After 
further  large  increases  of  controUed  prices,  on  26  February  a  further  five  per  cent 
increase  on  prices  of  all  goods  and  services  was  approved.  A  month  later,  on  26 
March,  price  control  was  withdrawn  from  clothing,  leatherware,  furniture,  and 
books.  On  the  same  day,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Knesset  approved  a  35  per 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  household  electricity.  Two  days  later,  the  duration  of 
package  deal  number  two  was  reduced  from  eight  to  four  months.  The  parties  to  the 
deal  also  decided  to  increase  all  prices  and  then  to  freeze  them  for  two  months.  These 
steps  would  be  followed  by  a  fresh  round  of  price  increases  and  again,  a  freeze. 

Passing  through  the  twin  mechanisms  of  cost-of-living  allowances  and  de\  aiuation, 
the  price  increases  had  an  immediate  propagating  effect  on  prices,  and  any  anti- 
inflationary  pdktei  which  ignored  root  causes  were  blatant  failures.  Time  was  getting 
short,  if  the  Government  was  to  implement  its  promise  to  halt  runaway  inflation. 
Prime  Minister  Peres  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  developing  drama,  and  after  the 
passage  of  time,  a  turning  point  was  reached.  Elections  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Histadrut  had  taken  place  on  17  May,  returning  Labor  to  power  with  an  increased 
majority.  Labor  had  received  69  per  cent  of  the  votes  (compared  to  63  per  cent  in 
1981),  while  the  votes  for  Likud  dropped  to  24  per  cent  (from  27  per  cent,  four  years 
earlier).  With  Kessar  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  under  unremitting  pressure  from  US 
Foreign  Secretary  Schultz,  Peres  had  to  act  —  and  act  he  did  on  1  July  1985.  Faithful 
to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  policy  of  the  package  deals  had  been 
based,  a  wage  and  price  freeze  was  decreed  (prices  were  frozen  following  a  last  minute 
increase,  of  17  per  cent,  wages  remaining  at  the  unadjusted  level  of  June).  A  further 
cut  in  the  GovemmentlB  Budget,  totalling  approxinmtely  $1.5  bn,  was  introduced, 
representing  hi  the  main  a  cut  in  consumerls  subsidies.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  set  at  $US1  for  1,500  Shekels,  the  idea  being  that  a  constant  rate  of 
exchange  against  the  strategic  US  currency  was  a  key  component  in  a  policy  designed 
to  drive  the  inflationary  devil  out  of  the  Israeli  economic  body. 

In  mid-July,  following  some  acrimonious  exchanges,  the  Histadrut  and  the 
employers  reached  an  agreement,  setting  the  rate  of  compensation  that  would  be 
made  to  wage  earners  for  the  cut  caused  in  their  real  wages  caused  by  the  twin  freeze. 
The  compensation  was  not  given,  according  to  a  sacrosanct  rule,  through  the  cost-of- 
living  allowance.  The  Histadrut's  agreement  to  substitute  an  ad  hoc  arrangement  for 
the  permanent  method  of  compensation  was  a  major  concession.  Under  the 
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arrangement,  there  would  be  three  extra  payments  to  employees:  14  per  cent  in  July, 
12  per  cent  in  August  and  4  per  cent  in  December,  January  1986  and  February 
respectively.  According  to  the  authoritative  estimate  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  real  wages  per  employee  fell  by  an  average  of  12  per  cent  in  the  second 

half  of  the  year,  as  a  result  of  these  provisions. 

These  events  did  not  pass  without  udversc  comment.  I  hc  economic  plan  came 
under  fire  from  a  number  of  Likud  Ministers,  especially  the  Minister  of  Science, 
Gideon  Patt.  Their  aversion  found  expression  in  the  vote  in  the  Government,  when 
the  plan  was  put  up  for  approval;  in  their  majority,  they  voted  nay.  Obviously,  the 
reception  among  those  hardest  hit  by  the  provisions  of  the  plan  was  a  hostile  one. 
However,  there  were  no  disturbances,  no  wild  strikes,  not  even  substantial 
demonstrations,  all  of  which  had  been  feared  m  government  circles  when  they  forecast 
public  reaction.  As  time  went  on  and  there  were  signs  of  dwindling  inflationaiy 
pressures  (symbolized  by  the  introduction,  in  September,  of  the  new  currency  system 
in  which  1,000  Shekels  equalled  one  New  Shekel),  public  sentiment  shifted  from 
passive  tolerance  to  explicit  support;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  execution  of  the 
economic  plan,  and  its  stabilizing  effect  on  a  practically  steady  price  level,  w  as  seen  by 
all  as  the  undisputed  major  achievement  of  the  National  Unity  Govci  runcnt.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  feared  dislocation  of  general  economic  activity  did  not  come  to  pass; 
employment  remained  essentially  steady  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

LIBERAL  INTERLUDE 

For  several  years  before  the  period  under  review,  there  had  been  attempts  to  end  the 
anomalous  situation  in  the  Likud  Party.  The  electoral  alliance  formed  between  Henit 
and  Liberals  (Gahal)  in  1 965  had  come  to  be  seen  by  many  of  its  leaders  as  unsuited  to 

its  changed  standing  in  Israeli  politics.  The  two  parties  to  the  agreement  transformed 
themselves  from  relatively  insubstantial  opposition  parties  into  one  governmental 
power  named  Likud,  regarded  by  many  as  the  natural  majority  party  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  a  process  that  extended  over  twenty  years,  a  shilt  had  occurred  in  the 
relative  standing  of  the  two  original  parlies:  Herul  became  ow  ing  to  the  popularity 
and  authority  of  Menahem  Begin  the  dominant  member  in  the  alliance,  while  the 
Liberals  sank  to  near  insignificance  as  far  as  public  esteem  was  concerned. 
Consequently,  or  at  least  concomitantly.  Liberal  politicans  acquired  increasingly 
Herut-like  positions  and  attitudes,  particularly  with  regard  to  foreign  policy.  Herut 
politicians  demanded  the  merging  of  both  parties,  on  terms  less  favorable  to  the 
Liberals  than  those  in  effect.  The  latter  also  leaned  toward  unification,  but  disputed 
Herut*s  claims  to  primacy,  with  the  consequent  increase,  at  t  heir  expense,  of  Herut*^ 
share  in  parliamentaiy  representation  or  in  the  governing  bodies  of  the  prospective 
united  Likud. 

In  1985  the  problem  of  fusion  and  of  its  terms  came  to  a  head.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  year.  Ministers  l  evy  for  Herut,  and  \issim  for  the  l  iberals,  negotiated  a  draft 
agreement  on  a  merger  which  was  accepted  by  the  Herut  leadership  but  sabotaged  by 
Finance  Minister  and  Liberal  Party  C  hairman  Moda'i,  who  held  out  lor  better  terras. 
The  resuhing  stalemate  was  then  expected  to  be  resolved  at  the  Liberal  party 
conference  set  for  June,  but  the  party  leadership  was  hopelessly  embroiled  in  the 
animosities  among  its  members  and  failed  to  emerge  with  an  agreed  position  on  the 
supposedly  life  and  death  question  confronting  the  party.  The  problem  of  unity  was 
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then  left  pending  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  presumably  in  the  hope  that  the  Herut 
kadenhip  would  find  a  version  of  the  Levy-Nissim  agreement  that  was  more  palatable 
to  Modal  and  his  followers. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  PEACE  PROPOSALS 

By  launching  the  drive  for  economic  stabilization  and  watching  over  its  initial  phases, 
the  Government  was  seen  to  be  satisfying  the  conditions  on  which  its  existence  was 
predicated.  The  two  major  parties.  Labor  and  Likud,  had  fought  a  hard  campaign 
against  each  other  in  1984;  their  joining  hands  in  a  coalition  government  in  peace  time 
had  no  precedent  and  could  be  justified  only  in  terms  of  a  national  emergency.  The 
enforced  cooperation  did  not  generate  a  sense  of  rapprochement  among  party  leaders 
or  the  rank  and  file,  so  the  public  was  surprised  by  the  Governmental  satisfactory 
performance.  The  unavoidable  expectation,  however,  was  that,  once  the  common 
program  of  this  inherently  unstable  partnership  had  been  exhausted,  operational 
unity  would  dissolve  and  inter-party  bickering  would  come  to  the  fore,  perhaps  even 
creating  outright  crises. 

The  first  major  crisis  began  outside  the  country.  On  26  February  1985  the  Israeli 
media  reported  that  Egyptian  President  Husni  Mubarak,  then  preparing  for  a  visit  to 
the  US,  was  about  to  launch  a  peace  initiative  proposing  direct  talks  between  Israel 
and  Jordan,  without  the  formal  participation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO).  The  idea  was  welcomed  simultaneously  by  Prime  Minister  Peres  and  the  US 
spokesmen,  all  of  whom  called  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Prior  to  this,^  King 
Husayn  and  Yasir  'Arafat  had  agreed  on  a  joint  approach  to  the  US  about  promoting 
an  Israeli-PLO  settlement  whereby  peace  would  be  exchanged  for  land.  Immediately 
a  controversy  erupted.  Faruq  Qaddumi,  the  PLO%  **Foreign  Minister**,  declared  his 
opposition  to  outside  i.e.,  Jordanian,  representation  of  the  Palestinian  case.*  But  two 
wiseks  later,  the  Egyptian  Chargid'Affaires'mhnidi,  Muhammed  Basyuni.  stated  in 
Davar  that  Egypt  would  support  only  proposals  acceptable  to  the  PLO  —  implying 
'Arafat's  support  for  the  Mubarak  initiative.  On  the  same  day.  a  report  in  Ha'aretz 
spelled  the  matter  out:  Mubarak  had  coordinated  his  initiative  with  both  Husayn  and 
'Arafat. 

The  first  rumblings  of  the  crisis-to-come  were  heard  in  Israel.  The  Press  reported  on 
1  March  that  Housing  Minister  David  Levy,  of  Likud,  had  demanded  that  Mubarak's 
initiative  be  **destroyed"  even  if  this  required  bringing  down  the  Israeli  Government. 
Levy^  outburst  was  followed  by  a  news  report**  that  some  Likud  Ministers  objected 
to  Peres*  positive  response  to  Mubarak*^  peace  initiative.  On  S  March  the  Egyptian 
President  accused  the  Ukud  of  inhibiting  the  move  toward  peace.  Two  days  later,  it 
was  reported  that  Husayn  told  the  US  that  he  regarded  the  Mubarak  initiative  as  **a 
last  chance**. 

During  the  month  of  March  a  few  facts  emerged  about  the  initiative.  No  direct 
approach  to  Israel  was  being  contemplated.  The  first  step  was  to  be  a  formal  meeting 
between  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  and  an  American  delegation,  charged 
with  working  out  the  terms  and  the  agenda  of  a  later  encounter  with  the  Israelis  in 
which  matters  of  substance  were  to  be  discussed.  To  promote  this  process.  Prime 
Minister  Peres  let  it  be  known  that  Israel  would  not  object  to  a  meeting,  presumably  in 
advance  of  the  projected  meeting  with  Israeli  delegates  of  Jordanian-Palestinian  talks 
with  US  rqyreaentatives,  even  if  the  Arab  side  included  members  close  to  the  PLO.  To 
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make  this  more  palatable  to  Israel,  the  Jordanian  Foreign  Minister  was  reported  in 
the  Israeli  Press  on  19  March  as  saying  that  the  PLO  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
establishing  an  independent  Palestinian  State.  By  the  closing  days  of  March,  Jordan 
and  the  PLO  were  putting  together  ajoint  delegation  that  was  to  meet  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Murphy,  soon  to  visit  Israel. 

It  soon  became  clear"  that  the  main  interest  of  the  PLO  was  to  engage  in  an  open 
and  formal  dialogue  with  the  US;  such  a  dialogue  would  implicitly  demonstrate 
recognition  of  the  PLO  by  the  US.  But  on  16  April  the  Israeli  Press  reported  that 
Murphy  had  failed  in  his  mission  to  Jordan;  he  had  not  received  a  list  of  Palestinian 
nominees  to  ajoint  delegation,  and  this  lent  support  to  an  earlier'^  report  according  to 
which  Yasir  'Arafat,  in  a  talk  with  a  US  congressional  group,  had  refused  to  commit 
himself  to  partidpation  in  the  peace  process.  This  did  not  discourage  either  Prime 
Minister  Peres  or  Foreign  Secr^ary  Shultz.  After  an  initial  hesitation,  Shuhz  set  the 
US  on  a  coarse  of  active  participation  in  the  peace  process:  he  wouldi^  piess  for  the 
creation  of  ajoint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  to  n^otiate  with  Israel.  "Arafat 
responded  by  declaring  that,  in  exchange  for  US  recognition  of  the  right  to  Palestinian 
self-determination,  the  PLO  would  accept  UN  Resolution  242,  which  attested  to 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  The  process  was  then  pushed  forward  by  King  Husayn  in  a  talk 
with  President  Reagan,  and  the  US  Administration  declared  its  willingness  to  look  for 
an  international  forum  that  would  lend  its  authority  to  a  peace  conference.  The  Israeli 
response  was  positive;  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz,  Prime  Minister  Peres  reaffirmed 
Israeli  insistence  for  direct  talks  with  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation,  but  agreed 
to  international  **snpport**  for  the  negotiations.  The  US  then  confirmed  its  readiness 
to  recognize  the  PLO  if  it  would,  in  turn,  accept  Resolution  242.  This  relatively  upbeat 
phase  in  the  peace  process  that  had  been  launched  by  President  Mubarak  ended  on  a 
discordant  note:  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  declared^*  that  the  talk  about  the  peace 
process  was  **a  lie". 

If  Shamir  was  right  in  his  assessment,  it  was  his  implied  judgment  about  the 
prospect  for  a  peaceful  settlement  which  was  important.  Was  there  any  hope  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  the  West  Bank  (Judea  and  Samaria,  in  Likud  parlance)  or 
had  hope  been  unrealistic?  Prime  Minisltrr  Peres  apparently  thought  otherwise.  He 
prepared  to  test  the  strength  of  the  coalition  agreement  by  launching  a  peace  initiative 
of  his  own,  knowing  that  the  Likud  stood  ready  to  oppose  any  deal  which  changed  the 
status  quo  on  the  West  Bank.  He  chose  the  UN  General  Assembly  as  the  forum  best 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  more  specifically,  the  Special  Assembly,  scheduled  for 
October  in  honor  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  UN. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Peres  initiative,  the  interested  parties  took  various  positions. 
Jordan  did  not  rule  out  direct  talks  with  Israel  but  insisted  on  the  active  participation 
of  the  Palestinians.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two  requirements,  Jordan 
insisted  on  calling  a  peace  conference  "under  the  auspices"  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
or  its  permanent  members,  to  serve  as  arbiters  between  the  panics  directly  involved. 
Israel  did  not  budge  from  its  demand  for  direct  negotiations  but,  in  order  to  help 
Jordan  gain  Palestinian  cooperation  and/ or  Arab  support,  expressed  readiness  to 
accept  UN  or  superpower  "patronage"  as  distinct  from  overseeing  the  conference. 
And  as  for  the  US,  it  probably  disliked  the  idea  of  Soviet  participation  but  did  not 
reject  the  Jordanian  position  out  of  hand.  Its  position  on  the  Israeli  demand  for  direct 
talks  was  somewhat  fuzzy. 
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This  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  Peres,  who  had  spent  a  few  days  in  the  US  prior  to  his 
appearance  at  the  UN,  made  his  speech  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  reported,'^  he 
proposed  talks  aiming  at  the  achievement  of  a  peace  treaty,  through  diftct 
negotiations,  with  no  prior  conditions,  and  optional  international  auspices. 

Peres  added  that  Israel  was  ready  to  discuss  a  formal  peace  treaty  or  an  interim 
agreement.  He  did  not  object  to  inviting  members  of  the  UN  Security  Council  to  help 
settle  prospective  differences  between  the  parties,  but  he  realiirmcd  the  insistence  on 
direct  talks.  He  further  proposed  the  setting-up  of  joint  working  groups  charged  with 
preparing  the  agenda  for  the  subsequent  taUcs. 

The  speech  had  a  good  reception,  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  Arab  members  of  the 
Assembly  had  walked  out  when  Petes  went  to  the  podium.  The  American  response  to 
the  speech  was  especially  gratifying:  the  prevailing  opinion  there  was  that  Peres  had 
extended  himself  as  far  as  possible.  King  Husayn  of  Jordan,  too,  in  an  interview  in 
The  .Vpu-  York  Times  on  25  October,  professed  satisfaction  w  ith  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Peres  speech,  but  he  rejected  its  specifics,  reiterating  his  demand  for  international 
"participation"  in  the  peace  talks. 

The  Jordanian  reaction,  in  effect,  confirmed  Foreign  Minister  Shamir's  belief  in  the 
futility  of  the  peace  effort.  But  neither  this  nor  Peres  s  clarification"  that  the  PLO  was 
not  a  partner  fit  for  negotiations  saved  the  Prime  Minister  from  raucous  complaints 
on  his  return  firom  his  US  visit.  Housing  Minister  David  Levy  accusingly  said  that  the 
Prime  Minister^  peace  plan  had  not  been  discussed  or  authoriied  by  the  Government 
and  that  the  Likud  objected  to  several  passages  in  it  Levy  concluded  with  a  demand 
for  darification.  This  theme  was  then  taken  up  by  other  Likud  Ministers,  notably 
Sharon  and  Modal.  Defense  Minister  Rabin  attempted  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Peres  proposals  that  needed  to  upset  the 
Likud.  This  intervention,  however,  proved  of  no  avail,  forcing  the  Prime  Minister 
(who  might  have  wanted  to  do  this  anyhow)  to  put  the  issue  to  a  vote  in  the  Knesset, 
which  he  did  by  way  of  a  motion  of  confidence  about  his  UN  speech.  The  Likud 
objected  to  this,  requesting  some  changes  in  the  text.  Peres  refused,  despite  a  last- 
minute  intervention  by  Shamir.  In  any  case,  in  the  vote  taken  on  28  October,  the 
motioii  gained  a  respectable  majority  (sixty-eight  ayes,  ten  nays,  ten  abstentions).  In 
the  aftermath  there  was  some  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  Likud.  Shamir,  who  had  been 
very  careful  in  voicing  his  objections,  was  attacked.  However,  except  for  a 
confrontation  between  Peres  and  Industry  Minister  Sharon,  the  controversy  died 
down,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  follow-up.  In  unusually  harsh  terms,  Sharon  had  accused 
Peres  of  forsaking  Israeli  interests.  Peres  threatened  Sharon  with  dismissal  from  the 
Government  but  later  accepted  an  "apology",  constructed  by  him.  Sharon  and 
Interior  Minister  Peretz,  who  acted  as  go-bctwccn.  Afterthat.  the  issue  dimmed.  King 
Husayn  of  Jordan  had  shown  interest  in  the  peace  process  but.  as  the  year  ended,  did 
not  or  could  not  move  Yasir  'Arafat  to  accept  U  N  Resolution  242  or  the  idea  of  direct 
talks  with  Israel. 
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TABLE  1:  ISRAELI  CASUALTIES  IN  LEBANON 


(January  1985-May  1985) 


Killed 

Woumkd 

January 

4 

29 

hebruary 

7 

32 

March 

22 

4S 

April 

7 

32 

May 

0 

6 

loUl 

4» 

144 

SOURCE:  IDP  ipotourt  office. 
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Jordan 

(Al-Mamlaka  al-Urdunniyya  al-Hashimiyya) 

During  the  period  under  survey  Jordan  was  preoccupied  with  three  major  issues: 
rdations  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  and  the  Middle  East 
peace  process;  the  diaHenge  of  economic  recession;  and  the  growing  influence  of 
Islamic  Fundamentalism.  Although  Jordan  and  the  PLO  came  to  an  agreement  on 
political  cooperation  in  February  1985,  their  perceptions  of  this  accord  differed  very 
markedly.  Jordan  regarded  the  agreement  as  a  means  to  contain  the  PLO,  while  the 
PLO  viewed  the  agreement  as  an  instrument  with  w  hich  to  constrain  Jordan.  Husayn 
and  'Arafat  effectively  neutralized  each  other  and  their  so-called  "coopcration"came 
to  nought.  Husayn,  increasingly  frustrated  by  his  incapacity  to  pin  'Arafat  down, 
sought  to  broaden  his  Arab  options  by  embarking  on  a  new  policy  of  rapprochement 
with  Syria.  At  the  end  of  1985  Jordan  was  in  a  unique  position  of  simultaneously 
being  on  good  terms  with  all  the  major  Arab  actors  —  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Jordan*^  improved  Arab  standing  was  an  important  fillip  for  the  r^jmels  self- 
confidence  at  a  time  of  increasing  domestic  difficulty.  Faced  with  the  ominous 
combination  of  economic  recession  and  rising  Islamic  Fundamentalism,  the  regime 

was  forced  to  resort  to  rather  drastic  measures  of  austerity  and  political  repression. 
Nevertheless,  the  regime  did  not  seem  to  be  seriously  threatened  either  by  economic 
disaster  or  uncontrollable  opposition. 

In  November  1985,  the  country  celebrated  Husayn's  fiftieth  birthday  with  fanfares 
and  widespread  popular  expressions  of  loyalty.  Although  well-orchestrated  by  the 
authorities,  there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  domestic  problems  had  eroded 
the  broad  base  of  public  support  lor  the  monarchy  in  any  significant  manner.  The 
King's  attainment  of  ripe  middle  age  was  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  stability  of  his  regime. 

POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 

CONTENDING  WITH  ECONOMIC  RECESSION 

Until  1982Jordan  had  enjoyed  a  decade  of  economic  growth,  fueled  by  Arab  aid  and 
the  remittances  from  Jordanian  workers  employed  in  the  Arab  oil-producing  states  in 
the  Gulf.  However,  as  the  oil  market  sagged  and  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  dragged  on.  the 
Gulf  states  and  Jordan  entered  an  economic  recession.  Arab  aid  promised  to  Jordan 
at  the  Baghdad  summit  of  1 978,  $1 .25  bn  per  year  (<  .1  r).170.4m).  dropped  to  JD258. 1  m 
by  1983.  In  1984  it  dropped  still  further  to  about  JDI80-200m  according  to  one 
source,'  and  as  low  as  JD125m,  according  to  another.-  This  shortfall,  however,  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  decline  in  worken*  leraittances,  which  continued 
to  rise.  Remittances  recorded  as  going  through  the  official  banking  system  rose  from 
JD180. 4m  in  1979  to  JD402.9m  in  1983,  giving  a  net  inflow  of  JD330m  after  taking 
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into  account  earnings  sent  home  by  foreign  labor  (mainly  Egyptian)  working  in 
Jordan.  In  1984,  the  Jordanian  Central  Bank  estimated  that  remittances  reached  a 
total  of  JD475m.^  Considering  the  recession  in  the  Gulf,  one  source  was  puzzled  by 
this  estimate,  suggesting  that  it  may  be  a  cause  of  Jordanian  concern,  if  this  high  rate 
was  maintained  by  "balloon  payments"  of  workers  returning  home  or  planning  to  do 
so.-*  The  explanation  for  the  stability  in  remittances  could  possibly  be  found  elsewhere. 
Although  a  World  Bank  report  expected  expatriate  manpower  in  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  states  to  be  down  by  1 7  per  cent  in  an  economic  slowdown,  it  assumed  that 
the  states*  need  for  a  Jordanian  work  force  would  increase  by  1.5  per  cent  because 
most  of  these  workers  were  adnunistrators,  teachers,  government  employees  and 
instructors.  Economic  recession  might  freeze  or  postpone  construction  projects  which 
used  unskilled  labor  from  the  Far  East,  but  it  would  not  dose  down  government 
departments,  banks,  schools,  police  and  armed  forces,  where  Jordanians  were 
primarily  engaged  and  where  their  services  and  expertise  were  badly  needed.* 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  economy  was  the  fact  that  Jordan  managed  to  narrow  its 
massive  trade  deficit  somewhat  in  1984.  E.xports  rose  by  60  per  cent  to  JD26Im, 
thanks  largely  to  the  rise  in  the  production  and  export  of  phosphates,  Jordan's  main 
natural  resource.  They  were  exploited  to  the  full  and  made  healthy  profits.  Production 
grew  in  1984  to  more  than  four  times  the  level  of  1983.  Jordan  was  the  third  largest 
exporter  of  phosphate  rock  after  Morocco  and  the  US.  In  1984  it  exported  4.7m  tons 
to  29  countries.  By  1990  exploitation  of  Jordan^  1  bn  tons  of  proven  reserves  could 
boost  exports  to  9m  tons  annually.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Jordan'^  trade  deficit 
remained  enormous — more  than  JDSOOm — as  imports  declined  by  only  a  marginal 
3  per  cent  in  1984,  to  JD  1.07  bo.» 

Steady  remittances  and  increased  phosphate  exports  were  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  rather  drastic  reduction  of  Arab  aid.  The  foreign  exchange 
reserves  of  Jordan's  Central  Bank  had  fallen  progressively  since  the  high  point  at  the 
end  of  1981,  when  they  had  totalled  the  equivalent  of  JD354m.  In  1984  there  was  a 
drop  from  JD292.6m  to  JD202.3m.  By  the  end  of  February  1985  they  were  down  to 
JD  179.9m,  the  lowest  ever  since  1976  and  sufficient  for  only  two  months  of  imports  at 
the  average  rate  of  19B4J  The  Governor  of  Joidanli  Central  Bank,  Muhammad  Sa*kl 
al-Nabulsi,  called  Jordanli  economic  situation  the  worst  since  the  years  unmediatety 
after  the  1967  war.* 

Jordan*k  trade  deficit  had  more  than  doubled  in  recent  years,  and  in  1984  the 
country's  public  debt  rose  to  nearly  JD  1  bn  —  about  treble  the  amount  at  the  end  of 
the  1970s  —  as  the  drop  in  Arab  aid  resulted  in  increased  borrowing  of  foreign 

commercial  loans. 

During  Jordan's  decade  of  growth,  its  gross  national  product  (GNP)  had  increased 
at  the  impressive  annual  average  of  8  percent  in  real  terms.  In  1984.  real  GNP  growth 
dropped  to  only  2.4  per  cent,  well  below  that  of  population  growth,  which  conimued 
at  the  very  high  level  of  3.8  to  4  per  cent  per  year.  Jordanian  planners  now 
acknowledged  that  the  country  could  not  really  aspire  to  anything  more  than  an 
economic  expansion  equal  to  the  demographic  growth;  they  hoped  that  in  the 
meantime  there  would  in  fact  be  no  large-scale  return  of  expatriate  workers,' 
something  which  would  slash  remittances  and  severely  aggravate  an  already  serious 
unemployment  problem. 

Husayn  frequently  complained  about  the  reduction  of  Arab  aid  and  the  hardship 
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tliis  had  caused  Jordan,  singling  out  Saudi  Arabia  as  the  only  Arab  state  that  had 
fulfilled  its  commitiiients.  He  maintained  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  commitments  of  the 
Baghdad  summit,  Jordan  had  made  various  arms  deals  and  that  when  the  arms  had 
arrived,  the  country  had  been  compelled  to  take  commercial  loans  in  order  to  pay  for 
them.'« 

While  some  of  Jordan's  problems  resulted  from  extraneous  factors  others  were 
self-inflicted.  Imports  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
uncontrollably.  During  the  period  1 970-82,  imports  "were  exploding"  at  the  compound 
annual  rate  of  1 3.5  per  cent,  which  was  not  only  ahead  of  population  growth  but  also 
ahead  of  real  economic  growth.  Though  exports  increased  during  this  period  at  an 
average  of  17.7  per  cent  per  year,  they  were  far  below  what  was  required  to  offset  the 
"mushrooming  [of]  imports",  w  hose  volume  was  five  times  that  of  exports.  Jordan 
had  moved  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency,  because  the 
policies  applied  had  not  been  in  harmony  with  the  declared  objectives  the  country 
successive  five-year  development  plans." 

Under  the  Governments  of  Badran  and  'Ubaydat,  state  intervention  and 
encroachment  had  increasingly  stifled  the  private  sector.  Private  investment  slumped 
in  1983-84  not  only  because  of  the  general  recession  but  also  because  of  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  Government.  During  the  early  1980s  there  had  been  heavy  public 
investment  without  full  consideration  of  feasibility.  Enterprises  for  the  production  of 
potash,  fertilizers,  cement,  glass  and  timber,  which  together  had  cost  some  JD400m, 
incurred  continuous  losses.'-  Agricultural  and  food  production  was  severely 
suppressed  by  the  popular  policy  of  subsidizing  imported  bread,  meat  and  milk. 
Agriculture  became  less  profitable  and  some  arable  land  was  being  abandoned. 
Unfavorable  climatic  conditions  made  matters  worse,  and  in  1984  agricultural 
production  dropped  below  the  1983  level  by  9.2  per  cent.'^ 

Complaints  about  the  drop  in  Arab  aid  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  Arab  states  to 
fulfill  their  pledges^^  would  dearly  not  suffice  to  deal  with  Jordan^  economic  woes. 
For  economic  and  political  reasons  (in  the  case  of  Ubyafor  example),  Arab  aid,  at  no 
more  than  JDllSm  per  year,  was  not  likely  to  increase.  By  late  1984,  it  had  become 
absolutely  imperative  to  cut  government  expenditure  by  taking  various  austerity 
measures;  to  rationalize  Jordan's  foreign  trad^  and  to  stimulate  the  private  sector. 

On  1  November  1984  the  'Ubaydat  Cabinet  was  reshuffled.  'Abdallah  'Uwaydat, 
the  Minister  of  Culture.  Youth  and  Antiquities,  and  'Abd  al-Salam  Kan'an,  the 
Minister  oi  Social  Development,  resigned.  Tahir  Hikmat,  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Culture.  Tourism  and  Antiquities  (thereby  substituting 
Youth  in  this  Ministry  with  Tourism,  transferred  from  what  was  previously  the 
Ministry  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Tourism).  Taysir  *Abd  al-Jabir,  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  now  became  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Development  (thereby  combining 
what  had  previously  been  two  separate  portfolios).  A  separate  Ministry  for  Youth  was 
now  established,  to  be  headed  by  the  new  Minister,  Hani  al-Khasawina,  hitherto 
Jordan's  Ambassador  to  France.  Three  other  new  Ministers  were  appointed.  Farhi 
*Ubayd  (Director-General  of  the  Social  Security  Corporation)  became  Minister  of 
Transport;  Hisham  al-Khatib  (Director-General  of  the  Jordan  Electricity  Authority) 
was  appointed  to  head  the  new  Ministry  of  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources;  and 
'Abdallah  Nusur  (Director  of  the  Income  Tax  Department)  would  head  the  new 
Ministry  of  Planning.  The  appointment  of  eminently  qualified  senior  technocrats  to 
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head  newly  established  economy-related  ministries  was  an  indication  of  the  urgent 
importance  which  the  King  and  the  Cabinet  attached  to  new  economic  measures. 
There  were  now  more  economists  in  the  Cabinet  than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of 

economic  Ministers  rose  to  ten.  As  one  Jordanian  economic  observer  put  it,  the 
reshuffling  was,  in  itself,  evidence  of  "the  need  and  willingness  to  change  and  perform 
better" 

In  mid-Dcccmhcr  the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources,  Hisham  ai- 
Khatib,  announced  that  the  Governmenl  had  decided  to  reduce  its  subsidy  on  a 
number  of  petroleum  products  and  electricity  as  part  of  a  rationalization  policy  aimed 
at  curbing  consumption  and  at  reducing  the  Govemmentls  heavy  burden  of  oil 
imports.  In  1984  the  Government  had  spent  $6(X>m  (c  JD240m)  on  imports  of  crude 
oil,  a  sum  equivalent  to  c  90  per  cent  of  Jordanls  total  export  revenues.  The 
Government  had  also  paid  S92m  (c  JD37m)  to  subsidize  petroleum  products,  the 
hi^iest  amount  of  subsidy  money  it  had  ever  paid.  Khatib  also  noted  that  the  most 
important  national  projects  of  1985  would  be  the  search  for  oil  in  the  Jordanian 
desert.  The  Government  had  allocated  JD 1 4m  for  oil  prospecting  and  for  the  drilling 
often  new  wells.  By  late  1984  oil  had  been  struck  in  two  wells  in  the  Azraq  area  in  the 
north-eastern  desert,  and  in  January  1985  Prime  Minister  'Ubaydat  announced  thai 
oil  had  been  struck  in  a  third  well  in  the  same  area.''  The  output  of  these  wells  was 
described  as  modest,'^  and,  accordmg  to  Crown  Prince  Hasan,  oil  exploration  had 
enjoyed  only  "limited  success"  in  terms  of  prospects  for  economic  utilization."  The 
Government  also  conducted  a  publicity  campaign  and  introduced  a  variety  of 
administrative  regulations  to  reduce  annual  consumption  which,  in  Jordan,  was 
higher  per  capiu  (7.S  barrels)  than  the  overall  averages  of  both  the  Third  World  (5 
barrels)  and  the  Arab  world  (6  barrels).^  A  major  study  on  conservation  was  also 
undertaken  with  the  aim  of  reducing  consumption  growth  to  zero  in  1986.2' 

At  the  end  of  December  1984,  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Trade,  Jawadal-Anani, 
announced  the  increase  of  customs  duties  on  a  number  of  luxury  items  and  other 
goods  as  a  means  of  curbing  imports  and  supporting  local  industry.  At  the  same  time, 
government-controlled  prices  of  basic  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  rice  and  fresh  meat 
were  reduced.-- 

These  measures,  however,  did  not  prevent  further  deterioration  oi  the  economy, 
and  in  early  April  1985  Musayn  replaced  the *Ubaydat  Cabinet  with  a  new  one,  headed 
by  Zayd  al-RifaH  (see  also  below).  Rifa*i,  who  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  had  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  *Ubaydat  Govemmentis  economic  policies,^'  was  instructed  by 
Husayn  to  reactivate  the  economy,  stimulate  the  private  sector  and  encourage  foreign 
investment.24  Rifa'i  had  been  Prime  Minister  from  1973-76,  at  the  beginning  of 
Jordan's  decade  of  growth,  and  there  were  several  reasons  why  he  was  recalled  to  the 
helm  at  this  time  (see  below  ).  One  of  these  w  as  the  need  for  imaginative,  liberalizing 
measures  to  help  revive  the  economy.-''  From  the  outset.  Rifa'i's  Government  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  encouraging  the  private  sector;  it  announced  that  it  would  also 
work  towards  the  privatization  of  large  industrial  projects  and  the  promotion  of 
cooperation  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.^*  There  was  now ,  after  a  decade  in 
which  industry  had  been  favored,  a  feeling  that  small  businessmen  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  so  private  sector  participation  was  to  be  central  to  the  1986-90 
Five-Year  Development  Plan.  Trading  by  the  State  was  to  be  restricted  to  key 
commodities  on  which  subsidies  were  paid,  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  rice  and  meat.  At  the 
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same  time,  Jordan  was  also  to  take  action  to  bolster  local  agricultural  production. 
The  annual  wheat  import  bill  was  c  JD60m,  but  irrigation  schemes  to  stimulate 
production  of  fodder  and  grain  were  to  have  priority,^^  and  the  Government  also 
undertook  to  pay  the  interest  on  loans  taken  by  farmers.^ 

The  new  Government  supplemented  the  protectionist  measures  of  its  predecessor. 
In  August  it  announced  a  further  increase  of  customs  duties  on  luxury  items  and 
banned  altogether  the  import  of  some  other  items,  similar  to  those  produced  in 
Jordan.  The  Cabinet  also  instructed  consumer  corporations  ol  the  Civil  Service  and 
the  Armed  Forces  w  hich  ran  special  stores  lor  their  yo\  crnment  employees  to  rely  on 
locally  produced  goods  whenever  possible.  Tax  exemptions  were  olTered  to  local 
exporting  industries.^'  The  Government  encouraged  local,  Arab  and  international 
investments  in  industry  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  locally  produced  goods  would  replace 
many  of  the  oountry'ii  impotts.^  In  July  the  first  conference  for  Jordanian  expatriates 
was  held  in  Anunan  in  an  effort  to  encourage  them  to  invest  in  Jordan.^! 

The  conference  was  also  intended  to  obtain  information  on  the  labor  situation  of 
Jordanians  working  abroad.^^  This  reflected  the  regime's  increasing  concern,  and 
even  anxiety,  about  the  possibility  that  large  numbers  of  Jordanians  might  eventually 
be  compelled  to  return  to  Jordan,  where  most  would  face  unemployment.  The 
socio-political  effect  of  widescaic  unemployment  was  greatly  feared  and  Crown 
Prince  Hasan  called  for  greater  cooperation  and  coordination  between  labor- 
exporting  and  labor-importing  countries  to  prevent  a  crisis  situation  that  could 
foment  "alienation  and  extremism".^'  Jordan,  with  its  limited  mineral  resources,  had 
invested  a  great  deal  to  make  optimum  use  of  its  human  resources.  The  Jordanians 
had  consistently  paid  special  attention  to  education.  The  first  university  was 
established  in  1962  (the  University  of  Jordan  in  Amman).  Now  there  were  three 
universities  (the  University  of  Yarmuk  was  opened  in  Irbid  in  1976  and  the  University 
of  MuHa,  near  Karak,  was  officially  opened  in  early  1985)  and  forty-six  public  and 
private  community  colleges,  the  total  enrollment  being  50,000.  Some  60,000  more 
students  studied  abroad.  The  returns  on  this  investment  had  been  high  when  Jordanian 
workers  were  in  demand  in  the  booming  oil  economies  of  the  Gulf  states.'^  Now, 
however,  the  rate  of  workers  going  to  the  Gulf  w  as  down  from  10,000- 1 5,000  during 
the  boom  years,  to  4,000  a  year,  and  some  of  the  325,000  expatriate  workers  were 
returning  to  J  ordan.  At  a  time  when  30,000-35.000  people  were  joining  the  labor  force 
every  year,'^  this  situation  could  not  but  lead  to  steadily  rising  unemployment.  This 
was  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  despite  government  requirements  that  employers 
favor  Jordanians,  some  150,000  foreigners  (mostly  Egyptians)  worked  in  Jordan  at 
mainly  menial  jobs,  competing  with  at  least  some  of  the  Jordanian  job  seekeis  and 
keeping  wages  down.^  Reliable  figures  for  unemployment  were  hard  to  come  by,  and 
data  varied.  During  1984,  the  number  of  unemployed  more  than  doubled,  readiing 
27,000,  a  figure  that  was  expected  to  rise  to  40,000  by  1990.'''  It  was  becoming 
particularly  difficult  to  find  suitable  employment  for  the  thousands  who  graduated 
even,'  year  from  local  universities  and  colleges,  and  unemployment  amongst 
professionals  was  relatively  high.-'"*  Husayn  maintained  that  Jordan  could  no  longer 
allow  students  simply  to  pursue  certain  spheres  of  knowledge  for  know  ledge's  sake  or 
for  social  status,  without  consideration  of  the  country's  requirements  and  possibilities 
for  employment.^' 

In  its  1986-1990  Development  Plan  the  Government  intended  to  accord  priority  to 
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employment  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  balance  of  payments  by  the  promotion  of 
schemes  which  were  both  labor  intensive  and  created  jobs  in  rural  areas.  Prime 
Minister  Rifa*i  said  that  the  aim  was  to  provide  more  than  100,000  jobs  through 

investment  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  In  this  manner  the  Government  hoped  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  graduates  entering  the  job  market,  as  well  as  with  Jordanians 
returning  from  the  Gulf,'"'  and  to  arrest  the  process  of  migration  to  the  cities.  Two 
thirds  of  Jordan's  population  now  lived  in  Amman,  Zarqa  and  Irbid,-*'  a  factor  which 
created  pressure  on  the  job  market  and  posed  the  threat  of  political  disaffection  in  a 
population  sutTering  the  effeets  of  social  dislocation  and  possible  economic 
deprivation.  In  September  1985,  in  a  move  to  encourage  provincial  development,  the 
Government  decided  to  establish  two  new  govemorates.  One  was  that  of  M  afraq, 
hitherto  part  of  the  govemorate  of  Irbid,  and  the  other  was  that  of  Zarqa,  hitherto 
part  of  the  govemorate  of  Amman. 

An  unusually  large  part  of  Husayn'k  Speech  from  the  Throne,  delivered  to 
Parliament  on  2  November  1985,  was  devoted  to  thestate  of  the  economy.^  However, 
in  dealing  with  thecountrylieconomicdifriculties  the  Government  was  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  trying  to  prevent  excessive  social  unrestdue  to  economic  hardship  and  to 
promote  development  and  reactivate  the  economy,  which  all  required  increased 
government  expenditure,  while,  simultaneously,  making  every  effort  to  reduce 
government  spending.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Rifa'i  Cabinet  announced  special 
measures  to  reduce  the  administrative  expenses  of  government  ministries'*'  and  the 
1986  Budget  cut  the  fuel  subsidy  even  iuriher,  Irom  JD25m  in  1985  to  JD5m.^^  On  the 
other  hand,  Rifa*i  pledged  to  continue  to  provide  cheap  housing  and  to  subsidize 
bread.^  Jordanis  incomes  policy  had  given  priority  to  ensuring  that  wages  increased 
faster  than  inflation.^  This  was  made  somewhat  easier  by  the  fact  that  inflation  in 
1984  was  down  to  3.9  per  cent,  the  lowest  rate  since  1968.^^  Much  of  the  expenditure 
saved  by  the  *Ubaydat  Government  on  fuel  subsidies  was  diverted  to  pay  for  salary 
inoreases  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  internal  security  ap|»ratus  and  civil 
servants.'*"  The  Rifa'i  Government  then  introduced  taxation  of  civil  servants' salaries 
for  the  first  lime  but  simultaneously  created  over  3,000  new  posts  mainly  in  the 
ministries  of  Education  and  Health.-*^  The  deficit  in  the  1 986  Budget  rose  to  JD37.6m, 
compared  with  JD  16.7m  in  the  1985  Budget,  and  was  to  be  funded  by  increased 
domestic  revenue,  and  by  borrowing. Introducing  the  1986  Budget  to  Parliament, 
Finance  Minister  Hanna*Awda  stressed  his  Government's  concern  with  maintaining 
JordaniK  economic  credibility,  and  Jordan's  high  standing  in  international  financial 
circles  had  apparently  not  been  impaired.''  According  to  Hanna*Awda,  the  Kingdom 
had  managed  to  withstand  most  of  the  regional  and  international  fluctnatioas  because 
of  its**sound  national  economy"  and  flexibility.  He  said  that  initial  statistics  for  I98S 
showed  that  the  rate  ofrealGNP  growth  was  higher  than  in  1984,32  and,  accordingto 
another  source,  the  economic  slowdown  was  "beginning  to  be  reversed".*^ 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  these  projections  were  accurate.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Government  did  apparently  believe  that  things  were  improving.  The 
implementation  of  a  project  for  the  creation  of  a  citizens'  militia,  the  Popular  .Army, 
previously  postponed  for  lack  of  funds  (see  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey 
[MECS]  1983-84,p  516),  was  approved  in  mid- 1985,  and  training  actually  began  in 
August,  starting  off  in  the  govemorate  of  Balqa.^^ 
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Jordan"^  rapid  economic  development  and  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  its 

educational  system  during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  significantly  raised  the  standard 
of  living  and  level  of  education  of  its  population.  Though  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the 
population,  mainly  women,  were  still  illiterate. Jordan's  people  were  relatively  well 
educated  and  highly  politicized.  Socio-economic  change  had  brought  an  ever- 
increasing  public  demand  in  recent  years  for  greater  political  freedom  and 
participation  (see  also  MECS  \911-n,  p  584:  197S-79.  p  629:  1981-82.  pp  673-75; 
1982-83,  pp  629-30;  1983-84,  pp  514-15).  The  demand:*  lor  democrati/aiion  of  the 
system  continued  to  focus  on  three  major  issues:  the  rescinding  of  martial  law  (in  force 
since  1967);  the  freedom  of  political  association  and  the  foimation  of  parties  (illegal 
since  1957);  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press.  According  to  one  Jordanian  observer,  few 
people  in  the  country  advocated  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  social,  economic 
or  political  system,  although  **mo8t  people  sincerely  [wanted]  to  have  more  say  in  how 
public  decisions  [were]  made**> 

The  restoration  of  parliamentary  life  in  January  1984  (sec  MECS  1983-84,  pp 
511-13)  spurred  these  demands  as  some  members  of  Parliament  and  other  political 
activists  urged  Parliament  to  debate  the  legalization  of  political  parties. In  mid- 1985, 
it  was  reported  (although  not  in  the  Jordanian  Press)  that  over  200  prominent  public 
figures,  members  of  professional  and  trade  unions,  prominent  and  well-known  veteran 
members  ot  the  Jordanian  Ba'lh  and  the  Communist  parties,  had  sent  a  signed 
memorandum  to  Prime  Minister  Zayd  al-Rifa'i  and  Speaker  of  the  Council  of 
Deputies  (the  lower  house  of  Parliament)  * Akif  al-Falz  calling  for  the  legalization  of 
political  parties,  the  release  of  political  prisoners,  increased  freedom  of  the  Press,  the 
abolition  of  martial  law,  the  cessation  of  government  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
trade  unions  and  other  voluntary  organizations  and  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  of 
movement  and  travel.'*  Particularly  prominent  in  this  activity  was  a  new  party  the 
Unionist  Democratic  Alignment  {al-Tajammu'  al-Dimuqrati  al-Wahda\vi\  UDA) 
headed  by  a  former  Cabinet  Minister,  Jamal  al-Sha'ir  (see  Mt'CS  1981-82,  p  674). 
This  group,  active  for  about  four  years,  had  consistently  campaigned  publicly  for  the 
democratization  of  the  Jordanian  political  svsiem.  A  number  of  other  similar  groups 
had  emerged  in  recent  years:  the  Arab  Constitutional  Party  {al-Hizb  al-'Arahi  al- 
Dusturi;  AGP);  the  National  Democratic  Party  (al-Hizb  al-Watani  al-Dimuqruii), 
the  Constitutional  Front  {al-Jahha  al-Dustuhyya);  and  the  Jordanian  National 
Movement  (al-Hanka  al-  fVataniyya  of-  Urdurmiyya).^  These,  however,  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  less  active,  less  coherent  and  less  consistent.  Groups  with  similar  names 
had  been  noticed  earlier  (see  MECS  1981-82,  p  674)  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
same  ones.  As  opposed  to  the  Ba^  and  the  Jordanian  Communist  Party  (JCP),  these 
new  groups  were  purely  indigenous  and  had  no  external  affiliations.  More  important, 
they  were  not  radically  anti-establishment.  Indeed,  many  of  their  members  were 
former  or  even  incumbent  Cabinet  Ministers  or  other  typically  establishment  figures 
who  sought,  not  revolutionary  change,  but,  rather,  evolutionary  change  within  the 
framework  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  and  its  Constitution.  The  UDA  and  the  ACP 
were  said  to  have  been  methodically  putting  in  place  internal  party  rules  and  platforms, 
based  on  all-powerful  central  conunittees,  smaller  executive  councils  and  annual 
general  conferences.  The  UDA  had  over  fifty  core  members,  while  the  ACP  had  over 
seventy,  composed  mostly  of  eminent  personalities  with  a  history  of  leadership.^ 
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While  the  Government  allowed  these  groups  to  form  and  operate  openly,  it  was  still 
not  ready  to  permit  the  formal  legalization  of  political  parties.  In  late  1984,  *Ubaydat 
conducted  open  cabinet  meetings  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Karak,  Salt  and  Irbid  as  a 
sort  of  democratic  gesture.  There  was  no  indication  that  the  Government  had  any 
intention  of  making  more  significant  concessions.  The  Minister  of  Information  in  the 
^Ubaydat  Cabinet,  Layla  Sharaf,  explained  that  democracy  could  only  be  instituted 
gradually.^'  Premier  'Ubaydat  even  rejected  the  demand  for  the  formation  of  a 
teachers'  union.  The  proposal  was  strongly  supported  in  the  Council  of  Deputies  by 
Yusuf  al-'A/ni,  a  Deputy  from  Ma'an,  with  Muslim  fundamentalist  leanings.  His 
support  for  the  union  might  very  well  ha\  e  mdicaled  fundamentalist  influence  amongst 
teachers,  and  this  was  someihuig  the  Government  had  no  intenuon  of  encouraging. 
'Ubaydat 's  rejection  was  made  on  the  grounds  that  the  proposal  was  politically 
motivated.*^ 

Sources  hostile  to  the  regime,  such  as  the  Conunittee  for  the  Defense  of  Democratic 
Freedoms,  which  was  apparently  associated  with  the  more  radical  factions  of  the  PLO 
(the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  and  the  Popular  Democratic  Front 

for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine),  as  well  as  the  JCP  (see  MECS 1978-79,  p  631  and 
1979-80.  p  576),  and  the  respective  organs  of  these  groups  repeatedly  assailed  the 

regime  for  holding  political  prisoners;  for  harassing  and  arresting  activists  associated 
with  these  PLO  factions  and  members  of  trade  unions  and  student  bodies;  and  for 

intervening  in  the  elections  of  the  various  unions. 

Freedom  of  the  Picss  w  as  increasingly  an  issue  of  political  contention,  and  in  early 
1985  it  even  led  to  a  minor  cabinet  crisis  and  to  the  resignation  ol  the  Minister  of 

Information,  Mrs  Layla  Sharaf.  The  crisis  had  arisen  when  various  local  newspapers 
had  attacked  the  Bedouin  tribes  and  tribal  practices.^  The  Bedouins,  though  of 
dwindling  numerical  prominence,  were  still  a  very  important  element  of  the  Army  and 
the  various  security  forces  which  formed,  and  still  are,  the  mainstay  of  the  regime. 
Tribal  law  had  been  abolished  in  1976  when  Parliament  was  still  suspended. 
Parliament  now  ratified  the  abolition  but  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  there  were 
complaints  that  tribal  practices  were  in  fact  still  allowed^*^  and  this  contention 
provoked  the  press  campaign.  A  number  of  tribal  chiefs  made  representations  to 
Husayn,'"''  after  which  the  King  sent  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Ahmad  'Ubaydat, 
published  on  27  January.  The  letter  was  strongly  critical  of  the  local  Press.  Some 
writers,  the  King  maintained,  had  "exceeded  the  limits  of  truth,  knowledge  and 
responsibility  by  assailing  a  number  of  the  country*s  institutions  and  criticizing  [the] 
people^s  values  and  convictions**.  Husayn  said  that  he  had  hoped  that  **mind8  would 
develop**  and  that  "pens  would  rise  to  a  higher  level**  than  **cheap  sycophancy**.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  writing  aimed  against  the  tribes  was  harmful  to  the  State  and  the 
monarchy,  as  he  himself  was  the  descendant  of  the  House  of  Hashim  and  the  tribe  of 
Quraysh,  "the  proudest  Arab  tribe",  which  God  had  honored  by  choosing  one  of  its 
members,  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  as  His  messenger.  As  for  the  actual  issue  of  the 
law  and  tribal  practices,  Husayn  made  it  quite  clear  that  to  enact  laws  was  not  to 
destroy  "good  traditions  and  habits  thai. ..strengthen  the  fabric  and  ties  of  society" 
For  the  media,  the  King  added  a  word  of  caution.  He  reminded  them  that  freedom 
stopped  at  the  point  where  it  encroached  upon  the  "honor  and  dignity  of  individuals 
and  groups".  The  regime  would  "not  allow  "  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people  to  be 
used  by  those  who  benefit  from  it  as  a  means  "to  cast  doubt  [and  cause]  destruction 
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to  accommodate  all  sciences";  and,  according  to  Shubaylat,  teaching  in  English  Witt 
**a  defonnation  of  [Miulim]  character**.  As  for  the  second  amendment,  Kufahi  and 
Shaykh  Jamu  contended  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Islamic  goals  would  not  only  be  in 
full  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  which  designated  Islam  as  the  official  religion 
of  the  State,  but  would  also  serve  to  **shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  cultural  invasion 
promoted  by  the  enemies  of  [the  Muslim]  nation**.  After  all,  *Azm  stated,  what  was 
desired  was  an  Arab  and  Islamic  university,  and  "not  an  American"  one.  *Ati  Abu 
al-'Izz  remarked  wryly  that  he  had  often  noticed  that,  when  Islam  is  mentioned, 
"certain  hearts  shiver  from  fear".  In  the  wake  of  their  harsh  criticism,  the  opponents  of 
the  amendments  gained  enough  support,  and  the  laws  were  passed  in  their  ongmal 
form." 

In  July,  Parliament  debated  the  Popular  Army  Law.  Muslim  fundamentalist 
Deputies  expressed  their  reservations  about,  or  opposition  to,  women's  service  and 
the  possible  infringement  of  Islamic  moral  codes  to  which  this  migfat  lead.*^  The  law 
was  pasted,  however,  by  both  the  Council  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  after  Zayd 
al-Rjfa*i  had  assured  them  that  girls  would  be  trained  separately  and  by  femak 
instructors  in  the  confines  of  their  own  schools  as  Muslim  traditions,  ethics  and  norms 
dictate.*' 

The  rise  of  religious  Fundamentalism  elicited  two  kinds  of  reqionse  from  the 

regime  —  a  measure  of  demonstrative  accommodation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
forthright  opposition  to  what  it  regarded  as  religious  extremism,  on  the  other.  The 
local  media  frequently  showed  Husayn  visiting  mosques,  and  a  vigorous  mosque- 
building  project  part  of  which  was  to  be  financed  from  the  King  s  own  personal 
funds  —  was  under  way  throughout  the  Kingdom.''^  Jordan's  third  university  was 
established  at  Mu*ta,  in  the  south  near  Karak,  a  site  chosen  because  of  its  religious  and 
historical  significance  as  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  between  the  Muslims  and  the 
Byzantines  in  the  year  629.*^ 

While  making  such  conciliatory  gestures.  King  Husayn  and  other  senior  spokesmen 
frequently  expressed  their  clear-cut  opposition  to  Islamic  extremism.  In  December 
1984,  Husayn  told  the  Conference  on  Islamic  Guidance  in  Amman  that  Islam  had 
only  established  its  universal  cultural  dimension  after  contact  with  other  cultures. 
"Renouncing  dialogue"  therefore,  was  not  only  a  neglect  of  reason  and  an  act  of 
fanaticism,  but  it  also  showed  disregard  for  one  of  the  "most  important  Islamic 
characteristics  and  values;  namely  tolerance".^^  In  the  early  1980s,  the  regime  had 
established  the  Royal  Academy  for  Islamic  Civilization  Research  —  the  AI  al-Bayt 
Foundation.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  attempt  by  the  regime  to  promote  Islamic 
scholarship  in  a  framework  firmly  under  its  own  control  Naming  it  the  *i4/  al-Bayr 
Foundation  had  obvious  political  overtones,  intended  to  serve  the  regUne.  Al  ahBayt 
(or  AM  ahBayi)  was  a  designation  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad'^  more  intimate  family, 
and  all  of  the  house  of  Hashim  was  recognized  as  having  being  especially  close  in 
relationship  to  Muhammad.^^  The  Hashemite  regime  in  Jordan,  therefore,  had  every 
reason  to  emphasize  its  own  legitimacy,  resting  on  its  religiously  prestigious  descent, 
when  forming  a  body  that  would  further  the  study  of  Islam  under  the  King's  auspices. 
Addressing  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Foundation,  in  May  1985,  Husayn 
openly  criticized  the  fundamentalist  approach  to  Islamic  revival.  He  argued  that 
merely  "good  intentions,  praising  and  hailing  the  past  and  empty  words  on  the 
greatness  of  ancestors  cannot  build  the  present  and  die  future".  They  only  filled  the 
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heart  with  ^^uncontrolled  emotions  and  [voided]  the  mind  of  sound  thought"  thus 
preparing  the  ground  for  **fanaticism  and  extremism**.  Husayn  warned  that  those 
disseminating  **shaUow  beliefs**  would  lose  their  character  and  identity  when 

confronted  with  cultures  founded  on  logic  and  the  scientific  process.  In  an  attempt  to 
create  the  impression  that  rising  fundamentalist  influence  was  a  foreign  creation  or 
plot,  Husayn  even  made  the  rather  dubious  assertion  that  "some  powerful  countries" 
were  anxious,  "under  cover",  to  encourage  "superficial  outbursts  [of]  exlremism.  to 
divide  people  among  themselves"  in  order  to  "lurther  weaken  them".  It  was  precisely 
in  order  to  prevent  such  an  eventuality  that  the  Al  ul-Bayt  Foundaiion  had  been 
established,  he  concluded. ''''  Closing  the  conference.  Crown  Prince  Hasan  followed 
suit  in  a  speech  devoted  to  the  virtues  of  what  he  described  as  a  centrist  philosophy  of 
toleration  and  moderation,  as  outlined  by  the  King,  which  was  fully  cognizant  with 
the  way  chosen  by  the  Creator  and  His  messenger,  the  Prophet  Muhammad.** 

The  rise  of  reli^ous  Fundamentalism  was  clearly  cause  for  more  than  a  measure  of 
apprehension.  Modernization  and  its  concomitant  social  dislocation,  economic 
recession  and  religious  extremism  were  an  unsavory  combination.  It  created  a  situation 
fraught  with  the  potential  to  destabilize,  as  Husayn  was  well  aware;  he  had  only  to 
consider  the  experience  of  other  countries  such  as  I  ran  and  Egypt  to  see  the  dangerous 
possibilities.  Husayn  himself  noted  that  moderni/ation  had  not  only  brought 
enormous  bcncfiis  but  had  also  created  some  serious  problems.  "Rapid  economic 
development",  he  observed,  "accompanied  by  large-scale  migration  from  rural  areas 
to  towns  and  cities,  [hadj  given  rise  to  social  dislocation  and  political  alienation. 
Further,  in  the  absence  of  public  institutions  to  subsume  discontent  and  channel  it 

towards  peaceful  means  of  resolution,  radicalization  [hadJ  grown  rampant  among 
dissenting  groups  and  [was]  seized  upon  by  fundamentalist  elements  to  foment  violent 
political  action.  Oil  revenues,  moreover,  [had]  worsened  the  disparities  between  social 
groups,  thus  making  revolution  in  the  name  of  religion...an  attractive  proposition**. 
According  to  Husayn,  the  Arab  states  had  to  develop  their  representative  institutions 
so  that  the  interests  and  expectations  of  the  people  could  be  ^^accommodated  within 
an  acceptable  framework  of  the  rule  of  law".*** 

Muslim  fundamentalist  discontent,  however,  was  not  "subsumed"  in  the  activities 
of  the  Jordanian  Parliament,  as  Husayn  may  have  initially  hoped.  Parliament  had 
provided  a  public  forum  for  the  more  vociferous  expression  of  fundamentalist 
opposition,  and  that  expression  clearly  did  not  correspond  with  Husayn's  rather 
authoritarian  deflnition  of  what  was  "acceptable".  By  the  end  of  1985,  Husayn  found 
the  growing  influence  of  the  opposition  intolerable.  He  maintained  that  blam  shotild 
not  be  used  in  a  manner  contrary  to  tradition,  adding  that  there  were  limits  that  he 
would  **not  allow**  to  be  exceeded.''  Ostensibly  as  an  act  of  reconciliation  towards 
Syria,  which  had  accused  Jordan  of  harboring  Muslim  activists  operating  against  the 
Asad  regime  (see  below),  Husayn  impUed  in  a  letter  to  Rifa*i,  published  on  10 
November,  that  a  crackdown  on  the  fundamentalist  movement  was  now  imperative. 
The  Kinguarned  this  "misguided  handful"  who  had  "misused  [the  regime's]  confidence 
that  there  was  no  place"  in  the  country  tor  those  who  planned  to  fan  "sedition  and 
dismember  the  nation  through  the  politici/ation  of  the  true  religion".**-  Though  this 
move  was  generally  seen  in  terms  of  Jordanian-Syrian  relations,  it  would  appear  more 
likely  and,  indeed,  more  in  keeping  with  Husayn  s  political  style  and  modus  operandi 
that  the  King*s  own  domestic  concerns  were  his  primary  consideration.  It  was  hardly 
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and  loss**.*7  On  28  January,  the  day  after  Husayn'is  message  to  *Ubaydat,  Layla  Sharaf 
resigned.  The  letter  to  *Ubaydat  was  a  clear  indictment  of  her  management  of  the 
media,  and  her  position  became  untenable.  She  now  maintained  that  she  could  not 
remain  in  her  position  if  she  could  not  protect  the  freedom  of  the  Press.^  Since  the 
time  when  she  joined  the  'Ubaydat  Cabinet,  there  had  reportedly  been  a  latent  tension 
between  Sharaf  and  the  Prime  Minister.  She  had  tended  towards  a  more  liberal 
approach  to  domestic  politics,  while  *Ubaydat,  a  former  Director  of  General 
Intelligence  and  Minister  of  Interior,  was  far  less  open-minded.*''^ 

The  Sharat  affair,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to  demands  for  greater  press 
freedom.  Papers  were  more  careful  and  even  published  \cry  favorable  articles  on 
Bedouin  norms  and  iradilions  as  a  form  of  political  atonement.'"  But  the  Press  and 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  continued  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  freer 
Press.  In  particular,  they  called  for  an  amendment  of  the  Press  and  Publication  Law, 
which  invested  the  Government  with  an  unchallengeable  power  to  revoke  the  license 
of  any  newspaper,  without  resorting  to  any  judicial  process.^' 

After  assuming  the  Premiership,  Zayd  al-Rifa*i  assured  the  Press  that  his 
Government  would  guarantee  ^Responsible  freedom**.^^  Nothing  however,  was  done 
about  the  Press  Law,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  198S  there  were  increasing  reports  about 
the  Government's  intentions  to  increase  its  control  of  the  Press. 

While  the  regime  actively  stifled  its  most  radical  opponents  and  circumscribed  the 
Press,  the  revived  Parliament  was  allowed  to  operate  with  considerable,  though  not 
unlimited,  freedom.  Parliamentary  debates,  covered  quite  extensively  in  the  local 
papers,  were  usually  very  lively.  The  Government  faced  consistent  criticism  from  a 
relatively  small  but  very  vocal  opposition  in  which  some  of  the  new  Deputies,  elected 
in  the  by-elections  in  March  1984  (see  MECS  I983-S4  p  513),  figured  prominently. 
The  most  outspoken  of  these  were  Layih  Shubaylai,  a  MusUmfundamentaUst  Deputy 
for  Anunan,  and  Riyad  al-Nuwayisa,  a  Ba*thi  Deputy  for  Karak.  Both  complained 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  Council  of  Deputies,  *  Akif  al-Falz,  often  denied  or  restricted 
their  right  to  speak.  Nuwayisa  even  went  so  far  as  to  resign  his  seat  in  protest  after  one 
such  incident  in  October  1984,  though  he  withdrew  his  resignation  very  shortly 
afterwards.^^ 

Generally,  the  Government  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  overwhelming 
parliamentary  support  for  its  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  but  some  issues  proved  to 
be  particularly  controversial.  One  of  these  was  a  new  Passport  Law,  debated  in 
Parliament  in  January  1985,  which  allowed  (ieneral  Intelligence  (the  internal  security 
apparatus)  to  deny  the  issue  or  renewal  of  passports  to  people  considered  security 
risks.  The  law  was  introduced  after  several  incidents  in  which  bearers  of  Jordanian 
passports  had  carried  out  terrorist  operations  against  Jordanian  objectives  in  Jordan 
and  abroad,  presumably  at  the  behest  of  the  Syrians  (see  MECS  1982-83,  p  644; 
1983-84  pp  526-27,  and  below).  The  authorities  had  in  the  past  withdrawn  the 
passports  of  political  opponents  and  the  oppodtion  in  Parliament  may  have  feared 
that  the  new  law  would  lend  such  measures  the  stamp  of  parliamentary  approval  and 
even  be  used  against  themselves.  Seven  Deputies  who  opposed  the  law,  even  after  it 
had  been  amended  to  relate  only  to  Jordanians  who  were  abroad,  walked  out  of  the 
sitting;  they  protested  that  the  law  had  been  approved  without  the  Speaker  allowing 
them  to  express  their  opinion.  Five  of  the  seven  were  Muslim  Fundamentalists  (Layth 
Shubaylat,  'Abdallah  al-*Akayila  and  Ahmad  al-Kufahi  —  ail  of  whom  had  been 
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elected  in  the  1984 by-election,  and  Yusuf  al- Azm  and  *Ati  Abu  al- Izz,  both  of  whom 
were  from  Ma'an  and  had  been  veteran  parliamentarians  since  the  1960s).  The  other 
two  were  Riyad  al-Nuwayisa  and  FawziTu*ayima  (Deputy  for  Balqa),  who  had  also 

been  elected  in  1984.'"» 

In  November  1985,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session  of  Parliament,  an  unusually 

high  number  of  Deputies  -  thirteen  abstained  from  voting  for,  or  opposed  the 
rccleciion  of  *Akif  ai-Fa'iz  as  Speaker  of  the  Council  of  Deputies;  nonetheless  he  won 
easily,  with  forty-two  votes  of  the  fifty-five  Deputies.  Their  opposition  was  clearly  a 
protest,  spurred  in  the  main  by  fundamentalist  Deputies,  against  the  manner  in  which 
Fa'iz  had  been  handling  debates  in  the  Houj>e.^' 

ISLAMIC  REVIVAL  -  CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 
As  in  other  paru  of  the  ME  in  recent  years,  Jordan  has  also  witnessed  a  significant 
upsurge  of  the  Islamic  revivalist  trend  (see  MECS 1978-79,  pp 63 1-34;  1979-80,  p 577; 
1980-81,  p  641;  1981-82,  pp  675-76;  1983-84,  p  513).  The  restoration  of  Parliament 

and  the  role  of  Muslim  Fundamentalists  in  its  activities  were  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
indication  of  this  reality*  There  were,  however,  other  indications.  Islamic 
fundamentalist  influence  was  said  to  be  **very  evident"  in  Jordan. Thus,  of  over  a 
dozen  new  banking  institutions  opened  in  the  country  since  1978,  three  were  Islamic 
institutions,''^  i.e.,  banks  which  operated  in  accordance  with  Islamic  legal  strictures 
against  the  earning  of  interest.'^  The  restoration  of  Parliament  and  the  by-elections 
provided  a  convenient  platform  for  public  expression  of  Islamic  revivalist  sentiment 
and  political  views.  Layth  Shubaylat's  victory  in  the  by-election  in  Amman,  was  an 
event  which  told  of  the  changes  that  had  developed  since  1967,  when  the  leader  of  the 
Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Jordan,  *Abd  al-Rahman  Khalifa,  had  been  defeated  there.^ 
The  Muslim  Fundamentalists  now  assinntd  a  more  confrontational  posture  towards 
the  regime.  In  the  19S0s  and  1960s  the  Muslim  Brethren  and  the  regune  had  been 
natural  allies  against  Nasserism  and  other  lBlt-wiiv,radiGalsecularist  movements  like 
the  Ba'th  and  the  Communists.  Even  so,  the  regime  now  regarded  Islamic  radicalism 
with  equal  suspicion  and  even  fear,  as  the  two  were  increasingly  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fence  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  younger,  well  educated,  professional, 
fundamentalist  elements.*'"  In  parliamentary  debates,  issues  pertinent  to  religion  were 
raised  in  various  contexts.  In  May  1985,  there  was  a  healed  debate  on  legislation 
governing  the  activities  of  the  Yarmuk  University.  The  Senate,  a  body  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  therefore  generally  more  moderate  and  conservative,  had  introduced 
two  amendments  to  drafts  previously  approved  by  the  Council  of  Deputies.  One 
amendment  allowed  the  university  to  use  English  as  the  language  of  mstruction 
whenever  it  deemed  fit,  instead  of  only  in  subjects  that  could  not  be  taught  in  Arabic 
(presumably  because  the  professors  were  foreigners).  The  other  toned  down  a  passage 
relating  to  the  supremacy  of  the  religious  goals  of  the  university  and  called  upon  the 
university  to  concentrate  on  enhancing  the  teachings  of  Islam  as  one  of  a  set  of  goals, 
rather  than  making  it  the  major  goal  to  which  all  others  were  subordinate.  The 
amendments  provoked  severe  criticism  by  those  Deputies  with  Muslim  fundamentalist 
convictions,  including  the  more  radical  of  their  members,  such  as  Yusuf  al-'Azm, 
Layth  Shubaylat,  'Abdallah  ai-'Akayila,  Ahmad  al-Kufahi  and  Ali  Abu  al-'lzz,  as 
well  as  the  more  restrained,  such  as  Shaykh  'Abd  al-Baqi  Jamu.  *Azm  and  'Akayila 
argued  that  *^he  language  that  accommodated  God*k  book  [the  Qur*an,  could]  not  fail 
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likely  that  he  would  have  embarked  on  a  confrontation  with  the  Fundamentalists  in 
Jordan  solely  for  Asad^s  sake  or  for  the  improvement  of  relations  with  Syria.  Instead, 
it  was  domestically  convenient  to  portray  the  action  taken  against  local  opposition  in 
terms  of  pan-Arab  solidarity  rather  than  admit  that  the  regime  was  suppressing  a 
potential  domestic  threat.  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  Husayn's  letter  to 
Rifa'i,  the  Minister  of  Interior  instructed  local  administrators  throughout  the  country 
to  take  "effective  measures"  to  guarantee  that  no  "opportunist  or  exploiter"  would  use 
the  "principles  of  the  true  religion"  in  a  way  that  was  contrary  to  "sacred  heavenly 
teachings ".'^^  A  few  days  later,  there  were  reports  of  the  arrest  of  "hundreds  of  MusUm 
activists**.  According  to  some  reports  these  were  members  of  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood,^  hut  thu  may  not  have  been  the  case.  Other  sources  maintained  that 
the  people  detained  were  neither  members  of  that  organization,  nor  those  who  had 
been  connected  with  subversion  in  Syria,  but,  rather,  members  of  the  local 
fundamentalist  opposition  which  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  events  in  Syria.^' 

In  his  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  early  November,  Husayn  had  mentioned  the 
necessity  to  introduce  legislation  to  curb  "uncontrolled,  exaggerated  preaching"  in 
the  mosques.  This  was  necessary  for  the  country  to  be  assured  of  "responsible  freedom 
of  expression,  effective  preaching  and  [the]  excercise  of  moderation,  balance,  cent  rism 
and  positiveness"in  this  sphere  of  communication  with  the  populace. A  shori  while 
later,  the  Jordanian  Government  sent  a  circular  lo  all  preachers  on  the  West  Bank, 
ordering  them  not  to  give  political  sermons  nor  to  "politicize  religion"  in  any  other 
way.*'  On  19  December,  the  Council  of  Deputies  passed  the  "Law  of  Preaching, 
GuidanGe  and  Teaching  m  Mosques**,  according  to  which  preachers  were  **not  allowed 
to  assail,  castigate,  or  instigate  others  against  individuals  and  institutions  or  deviate 
from  the  limits  of  the  Islamic  call**.  A  special  council  for  preaching  and  guidance  was 
to  be  formed  and  it  would  be  chaired  by  the  Minister  of  Awq4tf,  Islamic  Affairs  and 
Holy  Places.  Rifa'i  explained  that  the  law  was  required  because  unqualified  and 
**ignorant  people"  had  become  involved  in  preaching  and  had  allowed  themselves  to 
do  more  or  less  as  they  pleased.  The  pulpit  of  the  mosque,  he  said,  was  "not  a  personal 
pulpit"  lor  "fomenting  sedition"'***  It  was  especially  notcvM>rthy  that  the  law  was 
passed  with  hardly  any  opposition.  It  was  even  supported  by  those  Deputies  who  had 
Islamic  fundamentalist  tendencies,  against  whose  own  constituency  the  law  had  been 
directed.  The  sole  opponent  was  the  Ba'thi  Deputy,  Riyad  al-Nuwayisa,  who 
complained  that  it  infringed  upon  constitutional  freedom  of  expression.^  It  did  seem 
that,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  Islamic  Fundamentalists  had  realized  that  they 
had  overstepped  the  mark  in  their  reUitions  with  the  Government  and  that,  for  their 
own  good,  it  would  be  prudent  to  adopt  a  lower  profile.  This  attitude  may  have  been 
stimulated  by  a  fiery  personal  attack  launched  by  Rifa'i  against  Layth  Shubaylat 
during  the  debate  on  the  1986  Budget,  just  a  few  days  before  the  sitting  that  passed  the 
law  on  preaching.  Shubaylat  had  strongly  criticized  the  Government  during  that 
debate,  asserting  inicr  alia  that  it  did  not  respect  the  decisions  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Rifa'i,  m  his  riposte,  defined  Shubaylat's  critique  as  a  "violation  of  the  truth 
and  reality",  made  "indiscriminately  and  haphazardly"  and  without  Shubaylat's 
having  "ascertained  [the]  facts  bclorc  leveling  accusations  and  adopting  positions  that 
seem[ed]  to  be  [just]  an  act  of  one-upmanship"."'® 

The  challenge  posed  by  Islamic  Fundamentalism  was  not  insignificant,  but  it  did 
not  uppcar  to  be  unmanageable. 
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THE  RIFA*!  CABINET 

The  new  Rifa*i  Cabinet,  appointed  on  4  April,  was  a  change  motivated  by  a  variety  of 
calculations  related  to  both  foreign  and  domestic  problems.  2Uiyd  al-Rif ai,  the  son  of 
Samir  and  the  nephew  of  *Abd  al-Man*im  al-Rif aH — brothers  and  both  former  Prime 
Ministers  —  was  the  same  age  as  King  Husayn  and  had  also  been  bom  in  Amman 
where  the  two  men  had  been  friends  since  early  childhood.  Like  other  small  countries, 
Jordan  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  leaders  and  politicians  of  stature.  King  Husayn,  and 
King  'Abdallah  before  him,  made  do  with  barely  a  handful  of  men  with  whom  they 
could  share  the  onus  and  strain  of  government  in  an  ongoing  crisis  situation.  Zayd 
al-Rifa'i  was  one  of  these  selected  lew.  Rifa'i,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  in  the 
years  1973-76,  had  apparently  been  Icept  in  "strategic"  reserve  by  Husayn  for  nearly 
ten  years.  Early  in  1985,  he  was  brought  back  into  government  because  his  services 
had  become  indispensable.  Jordan  had  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  multiple  throes  of 
a  new  and  problematic  phase  of  cooperation  with  the  PLO,  a  possible  breakthrough 
in  the  ME  peace  process,  an  economic  recession,  and  mountiitg  Amdamentalist 
opposition.  Rifa'i^  predecessors,  Mudar  Badran  and  Ahmad  *Ubaydat,  were  both 
former  Directors  of  General  Intelligence,  had  had  no  diplomatic  experience,  had 
fared  badly  in  dealing  with  Jordan's  economic  problems  and  although  they  were 
experts  in  domestic  security,  had  proved  to  be  generally  unimaginative  and  rather 
mediocre.  Rifa'i,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  educated  (he  was  a  Harvard  graduate), 
and  had  considerable  diplomatic  experience  (he  had  been  an  Ambassador  in  London 
and  as  Prime  Minister,  had  also  been  Minister  of  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs).  Rifa'i 
had  absolutely  no  illusions  about  the  PLO  and  could  be  trusted  as  an  experienced  and 

"no  nonsense"  negotiator  with  'Arafat  and  his  associates.  He  had  been  one  of 
Husayn*s  closest  confidants  during  the  Qvil  War  of  1970  and  in  December  1971  had 
himself  survived  an  assassination  attempt  by  the  original  **Black  September**  while 
serving  in  London.  Rifa*i,  the  architect  of  Jordan*^  close  relations  with  Syria  in  the 
early  1970s,  was  known  to  have  an  excellent  rapport  with  Asad.  This  could  prove 
useful  if  Husayn  were  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  relations  with  Syria,  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  process,  or  to  prepare  for  other  eventualities  if  the  peace  process  failed. 
Rifa'i  was  also  a  private  businessman.  He  farmed  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  could  bring 
his  own  experience  to  the  making  of  economic  policy,  which  was  now  being  directed 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  private  sector  in  general  and  agriculture  in  particular.  In 
short,  Rifa'i  was  the  right  man,  in  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  corruption,  stemming  from  his  first  term  as  Prime  Minister,  but  this 
seemed  to  be  heavily  outweighed  by  his  well-established  virtues. 

KiidL*Vi  Cabinet  of  twenty-three  (see  Table  I)  included  ten  Palestinian  Ministers, 
thus  raising  the  ratio  of  Palestinians  to  about  half  for  the  first  time  since  1974,  when 
the  PLO  was  recognized  as  the  **sole  legitimate**  representative  of  the  Palestinians. 
This  move,  like  the  revival  of  Parliament  with  full  West  Bank  representation,  was  a 
clear  indication  to  the  PLO  that  Jordan  perceived  itself  as  a  full  partner  with  the 
organization  in  representing  the  Palestinians.  It  might  also  have  been  regarded  as 
pressure  upon  the  PLO  to  either  cooperate  with  Husayn  or  risk  seeing  Jordan 
promoting  a  Palestinian  ahernative  of  its  ow  n.  Though  the  new  Cabinet  was  clearly  a 
response  to  the  requirements  of  the  peace  process,  it  was  primarily  a  change  of  guard 
designed  to  deal  with  the  pressing  domestic  issues  —  the  economy  and  the  opposition. 
The  appointment,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  Minister  for  Higher  Education  was  indicative 
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of  the  priority  accorded  to  social  issues,  and  particulariy  to  the  problem  of  suitable 
employmeiit  for  university  graduates.  RifaH  also  appointed  a  Minister  of  State  for 
Pariiamentary  Affairs,  and  seven  members  of  the  Cabinet  (as  opposed  to  only  one  in 
the  outgoing  Cabinet)'^'  were  members  of  the  Council  of  Deputies.  As  Rifal  himself 
had  also  been  an  active  and  critical  member  of  the  Senate,  the  new  Cabinet  gave  rise  to 
hopes,  expressed  in  the  local  Press,  that  Rifa'i  would  be  attentive  to  calls  for  greater 
accountability  to  Parliament  and  for  a  general  democratization  of  the  system.  '"^  In  his 
statement  on  government  policy,  delivered  to  the  Council  of  Deputies  on  17  April, 
Rifa'i  referred  to  the  cabinet  changes  as  an  indication  of  the  Government's  dependence 
on  cooperation  with  Parliament.  He  assured  the  Council  that  it  would  be  kept 
informed  of  developments  so  that  it  might  '^become  a  partner  in  the  process  of 
decision-making".  However,  while  promising  a  **sound  climate  of  ensuring  public 
fieedom**,  Rifa*i  made  it  clear  that  this  freedom  was  limited  to  those  who  were 
''responsible  and  conmitted  to  the  welfare  of  [the]  nation**  and  who  **caTried  out  the 
obligations**  that  were  **dictaled  by...sound  citizenship**  and  **imposed  by  [the] 
country's  drcumstances"".  Rifa*i  concluded  by  saying  that  "responsible  freedom**  was 
quite  'Hhe  opposite  of  negligence,  indiscipline  and  disorder". '"^  One  Jordanian 
columnist  was  quick  to  point  out  that  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  defmition  whereby  the 
Government  drew  the  line  "between  responsibility  and  malice",  the  right  to  free 
expression  "remain[ed]  totally  ambiguous"'"-'  On  29  April,  the  Council  of  Deputies 
met  for  a  marathon  twelve-hour  silling  to  discuss  the  vole  of  confidence  in  Rifa'i's 
Government.  The  opposition  was  obviously  dissatisfied  with  Rifa  Ts  pronouncements 
on  political  freedom  and  persisted  in  their  demands  in  reference  to  the  Press,  parties 
and  the  application  of  martial  law.  Rifa'i  countered  with  assurances  that  his 
Government  would  resort  to  the  strictness  of  martial  law  only  in  extreme  cases  of  state 
security.  He  further  said  that  it  would  not  enact  provisional  bws><>'  during  Parliament'^ 
recess.  Instead,  it  would  favor  the  prolongation  of  the  current  extraordinary  session 
to  allow  parliamentary  scrutmy  of  all  Illation.  This  was  quite  good  enou|^  for  the 
great  miyority  who  supported  the  Government  anyway,  but  it  could  not  sway  the 
hard -core  opposition.  Rifa'i's  Government  won  the  vote  of  confidence  by  the  very 
comfortable  margin  of  forty-eight  to  six  (six  others  were  absent)."^  The  fact  that  six 
Deputies  voted  against  the  Government  was  not  at  all  unusual  in  Jordan.  What  was 
now  worthy  of  special  note,  however,  was  the  fact  that,  of  the  six  (Yusuf  al-'Azm. 
Layth  Shubaylat,  Ahmad  al-Kufahi,  'Abdallah  al-'Akayila,  Riyad  al-Nuwayisa  and 
Hafiz  'Abd  al-Nabi),  five  were  East  Bankers  (all  except  Hafiz  'Abd  al-Nabi,  from 
Hebron),  of  whom  four  were  Muslim  Fundamentalists,  in  the  past,  i.e.,  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  the  opposition  was  predominantly  Palestinian  and  of  a  distinct  left-wing 
(Nasserite,  BaHhi  or  Cooununist)  disposition.  The  nature  of  the  opposition  was 
undergoing  marked  change,  clearly  reflecting  the  overall  ME  trend  so  prominent 
since  1967  —  that  of  a  dedine  of  secular  Nationalism  in  favor  of  religious  revival 

RifaHlB  changes  were  restricted  to  **atmospheric''  gestures  which  did  not  depart 
substantially  from  the  traditional  norms  or  style  of  authoritarian  government  in 
Jordan.  In  June,  hundreds  of  political  and  other  detainees  were  released,  and  Rifa'i 
briefed  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  and  newspaper  editors  on  political 
developments.'^'^  In  September  he  met  with  governors  and  mayors  to  discuss  local 
issues.'""  Nothing  of  substance  was  conceded  on  any  of  the  major  issues  of  contention 
—  martial  law,  the  press  law,  and  the  illegality  of  poliiicai  parties.  The  crackdown  on 
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the  blamic  fundamentaJist  opposition  at  the  end  of  1985  was  all  too  true  to  past  form. 

In  December  1985,  the  Cabinet  approved  a  new  draft  Election  Law  intended  to 
more  than  double  the  membership  of  the  Council  of  Deputies.  The  law  was  to  replace 

the  Flection  l.au  of  I960.'"''  but.  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  survey,  it  had  not  yet 
been  brought  betorc  Parliament  lor  ratification.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
law  and  its  actual  implementation  were  designed  to  expand  the  representative 
character  of  Parliament,  as  a  concession  to  the  opposition,  or  to  serve  as  yet  another, 
more  sophisticated,  means  of  government  control. 

JORDAN,  THE  PALESTINIANS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 
(This  entire  section  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  section  entitled  **Pol]cy 
towards  Jordan  and  the  ME  Peace  Process**  in  the  chapter  on  the  PLO.) 

Jordanli  basic  position  on  the  ME  peace  process  remained  unchanged  during  the 
period  under  survey.  Husayn  and  other  senior  spokesmen  repeatedly  contended  that 
time  was  of  the  essence  and  that  progress  towards  a  settlement  was  urgently  needed. 
Perceiving  themsehes  to  be  "living  in  the  eye  of  an  ever-blowing  storm",""  the 
Jordanians  seemed  to  be  genuinely  concerned  that  a  continued  stalemate  would 
eventually  "degenerate  into  a  primitive  war"  between  extremists  on  both  sides.  I  his, 
they  feared,  would  plunge  the  area  into  an  "interminable  internecine  war"  that  would 
"spare  no  one"." '  This  sense  of  urgency  was  further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Israeli  elections  in  the  summer  of  1984,  a  coalition  Government  was 
formed  in  which  the  Premiership  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Party  for  only 
two  years,  after  which  the  Government  was  to  be  led  by  the  Likud  (see  chapter  on 
Israel).  In  the  Jordanian  view  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  Likud  would  indicate  that 
time  had  indeed  run  out.' '2  It  was,  as  Husayn  put  it,  **the  eleventh  hour**J>^ 

The  cornerstone  of  the  peace  process  was  to  be  Security  Council  Resolution  242, 
which,  according  to  the  Jordanians,  required  "total  withdrawal  for  total  peace". ' 
The  peace  process  would  have  to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  self- 
determination,  but  the  Jordanians  "were  convinced"  that  sell-determination  must  not 
conflict  with  "the  principle  of  the  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  Israel"."-  The 
ultimate  outcome,  according  to  Husayn,  had  to  include  "the  exchange  of  territory  for 
peace,  delined  and  recognized  borders  and  a  mutual  commitment  to  peace  and 
security  by  all  parties**."*  The  Palestinians  had  the  right  to  their  own'*national  entity** 
and  Israel  had  the  **right  to  exist  within  secure  borders**  on  the  basis  of  Resohttion 
242.  Crown  Prince  Hasan  reiterated  his  position,  which  implied  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Jews  to  self'^etermination.  He  argued  that  while  the  Jews  had  exercised 
this  right  "with  the  energetic  support  of  the  Great  Powers",  the  Palestinians  had  been 
denied  it  by  Israel  and  the  US"^  (cf  MFCS  1983-84,  p  518).  Hasan  maintained  that 
Resolution  242  established  a  substantive  balance  between  Israel's  security  and 
Palestinian  self-determination."'*  The  Jordanians  were  emphatic  about  the  need  for 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  all  the  territories  occupied  in  1967  if  it  were  to  obtain 
recognition  and  securits .  Husayn  reaffirmed  that  he  could  not  possibly  negotiate  on 
"one  inch  of  the  occupied  territories"  and  that  Arab  Jerusalem  would  have  to  return 
to  Arab  sovereignty.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  conceded  that  there  could  be  some 
mutually  agreed  upon  changes,  presumably  minimal,  in  the  old  armistice  line.*^  The 
Jordanians  were  well  aware  that  while  the  Palestinians  needed  hope  the  Israelis 
needed  trust,'^'  and  that  it  was  essential  to  **break  the  deadlock  between  Palestinian 
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recognitioii  of  Israel"^  right  to  exist  and  IsraellB  lecognhion  of  Palestiiiiaii  territorial 

and  human  rights".'- 

The  fact  that  Resolution  242  did  not  deal  with  the  Palestinians*  right  to  self- 
determination,  was  not  seen  by  the  Jordanians  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  They 
regarded  the  resolution  as  the  only  internationally  accepted  basis  for  the  peace 
process'23  and  they  were  not  interested  in  having  it  amended,  undermined  or  replaced. 
Moreover,  they  had  their  own  reservations  about  F'alestinian  self-determination  and 
independence  and,  in  contrast  to  the  PLC,  had  no  intention  of  shifting  the  focus  of  the 
peace  process  away  from  Resolution  242  to  Palestinian  self-determination.  On  the 
contnuy,  their  comniitineiit  to  this  resolution  as  it  stood  remained  ''unshakable**.'^ 
Its  defidendes,  the  Jordanians  argued,  would  be  satisfactorily  remedied  by  inviting 
the  PLO  to  an  international  peace  conference  on  an  equal  footing  with  aU  the  other 
parties.'^  The  invitation  of  the  PLO  would  in  itsdf  constitute  a  recognition  of 
Palestinian  national  rights  and  ensure  that  they  would  be  addressed. 

The  international  conference  was  important  to  the  Jordanians  for  other  reasons  as 
well.  They  repeatedly  contended  that  experience  had  proved  "the  failure  of  the 
unilateral  US  approach".  After  having  "knocked  on  the  American  door"  and  been 
unsuccessful, '2''  they  now  found  an  international  peace  conference  essential.  The  US, 
Husayn  complained,  was  "a  strategic  ally"  of  Israel  and  was,  therefore,  totally  biased. 
For  the  sake  of  balance,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  permanent  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  would  have  to  participate  in  the  process,  together 
with  the  local  parties  inolved,  including  the  PLO.'^H'he  Jordanians  consistently  and 
emphatically  rejected  Israeli  calls  for  direct  negotiations.  This,  they  argued,  was 
merely  intended  to  draw  Jordan  intoa^'separate  solution**  like  that  of  Canq[»David.i^ 
(Though  there  may  weU  have  been  secret  meetings  between  Jordanian  and  Israeli 
leaders,  Husayn  categorically  denied  them.)'^*  The  Jordanians  clearly  did  not  believe 
in  their  capacity  to  negotiate  openly  with  Israel  without  Palestinian  and  general  Arab 
backing.  Considering  the  PLCs  recognized  status  as  the  "sole  legitimate 
representative"  of  the  Palestinians.  Husayn  sought  an  agreement  with  the  PLO  on 
political  cooperation,  to  facilitate  and  legitimize  Jordanian  participation  in  any 
negotiating  process.  As  the  PLO  categorically  rejected  direct  negotiations  with  Israel, 
an  international  conference  was  a  political  imperative  for  the  Jordanians,  in  order  to 
co-opt  the  PLO  into  the  peace  process. 

Jordan's  participation  in  the  peace  process  and  its  desire  for  partnership  with  the 
PLO  were  justified  by  Husayn  and  other  senior  spokesmen  in  terms  of  Jordan^ 
**organic  link**  and  special  historical  ties  with  the  West  Bank.*^  Husayn  even  went  so 
far  as  to  revive  the  notion,  last  employed  in  1981,  that  **Jordan  is  in  itself  Palestine**!'* 
(cf  MECS 198 1 -82,  p  678).  Husayn,  as  always,  said  that  Jordanli  unique  relationshqp 
with  the  Palestinians  should  be  viewed  as  relations  within  "one  family.***^  But  while 
Husayn  reaffirmed  Jordan's  formal  commitment  to  the  Rabat  resolutions  recognizing 
the  PLO  as  the  "sole  legitimate  representative"  of  the  Palestinians,  his  actual  position 
remained  far  more  complex  and  characteristically  ambivalent.  Husayn  did  not  conceal 
his  reservations  about  the  Rabat  decision  and  his  belief  that  "something  had  gone 
wrong  as  a  result  of  the  Rabat  summit  resolution"  For  the  Jordanians,  Palestinian 
representation  was,  in  effect,  divided  among  Jordan,  the  PLO  and  the  West  Bankers. 
Recognition  of  the  PLC's  representative  status  was  therefore  not  unqualified.  Husayn 
repeatedly  clarified  that  the  PLO  had  to  **live  up  to  expectations**  and  really  represent 
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the  "hopes  and  aspirations''  of  the  Palestinians,  paiticulatly  those  in  the  occupied 
territories.'^^  "As  long  as  [the  PLO]  reflect[ed]  feelings,  pains  and  hopes"  Jordan 
would  not  abandon  the  organization.'"  Since  the  true  hopes  of  the  Palestinians, 
according  to  Husa\  n.  were  for  Jordanian-PLO  cooperation,'^*'  it  was  quite  clear  that 
Jordan's  recognition  of  the  PI.O's  legitimacy  depended  on  the  measure  to  which  the 
organization  actually  coordinated  its  policies  with  those  of  Jordan.  Husayn  reaffirmed 
that  Jordan  would  never  speak  on  the  Palestinians*  behalf  nor  substitute  for  them  and 
their  **legitimate  representative**."?  But  this  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  —  and, 
indeed,  included  the  veiled  threat  —  that  Jordan  might  seek  to  elevate  the 
representative  status  of  the  West  Bank  component,  at  the  expense  of  the  PLO,  if  the 
latter  did  not  fulfill  Husaynls  expectations  of  real  cooperation.  However,  in  light  of 
the  overwhelming  Palestinian  support  for  *ArafatlB  louimhip,  a  tortuous  effort  to 
promote  a  West  Bank  leadership  as  an  alternative  was  not  a  viable  option,  at  least  not 
in  the  short  term.  The  Jordanians  were  mindful  of  the  time  factor,  and  agreement  and 
cooperation  with  'Arafat  were  not  only  preferable,  but  essential,  at  this  juncture. 

The  key  point  of  Jordan's  peace-making  strategy  was  to  reengage  the  US  in  the 
peace  process.  This,  the  Jordanians  hoped,  would  eventually  pave  the  way  for 
American  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  an  international  conference  at  which  the  US,  in 
concert  with  the  other  major  powers,  would  pressure  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the 
territories  occupied  in  1967.  However,  a  cradal  pfecondition  for  this  essential 
involvement  of  the  US  in  a  process  that  would  include  the  PLO  was  that  the 
oiganization  would  accept  Resolution  242.  By  hosting  the  Palestine  National  Council 
(PNQ  in  Amman  in  November  1984,  Husayn  had  intended  to  demonstrate  the  PLO^ 
increasing  dependence  on  Jordan,  and  to  draw  the  organization  into  its  orbit.  It  had 
also  intended  to  pressure  'Arafat  into  accepting  Jordan's  terms  for  coordination  in 
exchange  for  the  PLO's  increased  presence  in  the  Kingdom.  In  his  address  to  the  PNC 
on  22  November  1984,  Husayn  spelled  out  the  fundamentals  of  .lordanian-PLO 
coordination  in  the  peace  process.  These  were  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
"land  in  exchange  for  peace"  as  established  in  Resolution  242,  the  holding  of 
negotiations  at  an  international  conference,  and  an  agreed-upon  formula  on  future 
Jordanian-Palestinian  relations,  i^s 

The  agreement  which  was  reached  between  Joidan  and  the  PLO  in  Februaiy  1985, 
fell  short  of  these  requirements,  but  in  one  respect  the  agreement  was  an  important 
achievement  for  Husayn.  By  virtue  of  the  veiy  existence  of  the  accord,  the  PLO  had 
implicitly  conceded  that  Jordan  was  its  legitimate  partner  in  representing  the 
Palestinian  cause.  This  eroded  the  PLO's  status  as  exclusive  representative  of  the 
Palestinians  despite  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  agreement  (see  Appendix  I)  reiterated 
that  the  organization  remained  the  "sole  legitimate"  representative.  Husayn  could 
state  quite  openly  that  the  "Palestinian  constituency"  was  "represented  by  the  PLO 
and  Jordan'^  (emphasis  added)  and  that  the  Jordanians  were  "[the  PLO's]  partners 
according  to  [the  PLO  sj  choice  '.'  '  This  was  hardly  an  interpretation  shared  by  the 
PLO.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  shared  idea  of  an  international  conference,  there  was 
altogether  veiy  little  on  which  Jordan  and  the  PLO  saw  eye-to-eye  when  mterpreting 
their  **agreement**.  The  text  referred  to  the  Palestinians*  right  to  self-detemunation, 
which  was  to  be  exercised  under  the  framework  of  a  confederation  of  the  **two  states** 
of  Jordan  and  Palestine.  The  Jordanians  said  that  this  meant  that  the  PLO  had  given 
up  the  idea  of  an  independent  state,  an  assertion  which  the  PLO  emphatically  denied. 
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The  PLO  had  in  fact  wanted  the  agreement  to  refer  to  an  independent  state,  but  the 

Jordanians  had  refused  to  allow  it.'^ 

Of  the  most  immediate  importance,  however,  was  the  lack  of  any  specific  reference 
to  Resolution  242.  Husayn  had  failed  to  extract  an  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the 
resolution  from  'Arafat,  settling  for  an  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  land  in 
exchange  for  peace  in  accordance  with  all  UN  resolutions  including  the  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council.  During  their  visits  to  the  US  for  negotiations  with  the 
Americans  on  the  peace  process,  Husayn  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Tahir  al-Masri, 
repeatedly  suggested  that  the  PLO  had  actually  accepted,  or  was  willing  to  accept 
Resolution  242. By  so  doing,  they  were  trying  to  squeeze  from  the  FIX)  a  more 
explicit  statement  on  242,  as  well  as  to  urge  the  Americans  toward  negotiations  with  a 
joint  Jordanian-PLO  team;  Jordan  claimed  that  the  PLO  had,  in  effect,  already  met 
US  conditions  for  recognition. 

This  tactic,  however,  failed  miserably.  The  PLX)  immediately  denied  that  it  had 
accepted  Resolution  242,  and  the  American  position  on  the  PLO  therefore  remained 
unchanged.  Despite  intensive  negotiations,  by  late  1985  the  peace  process  had  clearly 
reached  an  impasse.  The  Jordanians' only  step  forward  was  in  altering  the  position  of 
the  US  on  an  international  conference.  After  Husayn's  visit  to  the  US  in  May,  the 
Americans  were  prepared  to  accept  some  form  of  international  supervision  or 
"umbrella"  for  the  peace  process.  It  had  even  agreed  to  the  principle  of  PLO  presence 
at  the  conference,'^'  but  it  still  balked  at  the  idea  of  involving  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  greatest  problem  —  the  conditions  for  PLO  participation  —  still  seemed 
absolutely  insurmountable.  The  US  continued  to  require  that  the  PLO  itself  openly 
and  explicitly  accept  Resolution  242  and  that  it  recognize  Israelis  right  to  exist.  The 
transmission  of  the  PLO'k  willingness  to  do  so  through  King  Husayn  was  insufficient. 
As  one  US  official  put  it,  the  expression  of  these  positions  would  **have  to  come 
straight  from  them;  [it  would]  have  to  come  without  being  denied  the  next  day". '^^ 
Furthermore,  the  US  demanded  that  the  PLO  renounce  terrorism  and  that  Jordan 
and  the  PLO  agree  that  any  preliminary  meeting  between  the  US  and  a  Jordanian-PLO 
delegation  would  lead  to  direct  negotiations  with  Israel.'**  On  all  these  points 
Jordanian  and  PLO  positions  differed  fundamentally. 

The  Jordanians  agreed  unequivocally  to  the  "recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 
within  secure  and  recognized  borders,  as  called  for  by  LJN  Resolutions  242  and 
SSS"'**^  In  his  address  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  on  27  September,  Husayn  also 
expressed  Jordan's  '^unwavering  position  in  condenmation  of  terrorism,  irrespective 
of  its  nature  and  source**.  Still,  he  added  the  qualification  that  Jordan  rejected  the 
**nw8lcading  attempts  [of  some  parties]  to  equate  terrorism  with  movements  of  national 
liberation  and  the  right  of  peoples  to  resist  occupation**.  As  far  as  negotiations  were 
concerned,  Husayn  was  not  prepared  to  accept  direct  negotiations  as  a  substitute  for 
an  international  conference.  Nonetheless,  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  US  and  Israel 
halfway.  In  his  UN  speech,  be  announced  Jordan's  readiness  to  negotiate  "with  the 
Government  of  Israel,  promptly  and  directly"  under  the  appropriate  auspices,  i.e., 
within  the  framework  of  an  international  conference.''"' 

The  PLO  found  direct  negotiations  of  any  kind  unacceptable.  Its  condemnation  of 
terrorism  did  not  preclude  the  continuation  of  armed  struggle  against  Israeli  objectives, 
not  only  in  the  territories  occupied  in  1967,  as  Husayn  had  implied,  but  in  Israel  itself 
as  well.  This  was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  PLO*k  refusal  to  recognize  Israel'!!  right  to 
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exist.  As  for  Resolution  242»  wliich  only  implied  recognition  of  Israel,  the  PLO  was 

prepared  to  accept  it  or  to  discuss  its  acceptance  only  if  the  US  recognized  the 
Palestinians'  right  to  self-determination.  For  Jordan,  Resolution  242  was  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  peace  process,  whereas  for  the  PLO  it  w  as  a  hindrance  that  was  to 
he  undermined  by  shifting  the  focus  of  the  peace  process  to  Palestinian  self- 
determination.  The  Jordanians  informed  the  US  of  the  PLO's  linking  of  242  with 
self-determination,'^  but  they  did  not  seem  at  all  keen  to  pressure  the  US  into 
accepting  this  linkage.  And  they  did  not  state  their  own  position  in  terms  of  an 
essential  linkage  between  242  and  selfnletermination.  The  main  intention  of  Jordan^ 
policy,  after  all,  was  to  pressure  the  PLO  into  accepting  Resolution  242,  not  to  force 
the  US  to  recognize  Palestinian  rights  to  self-determination. 

FoUowing  Husayn*s  visit  to  the  US  in  May,  the  Jordanians  outlined  a  three-phase 
scenario  for  the  peace  process:  first,  the  US  would  begin  talks  with  a  Jordanian* 
Palestinian  delegation  which  would  include  members  of  the  PNC  who  were  not 
affiliated  with  the  constituent  fighting  orcani/ations  of  the  PLO;  second,  talks  would 
be  held  between  the  US  and  a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  which  would 
include  senior  PLO  officials,  irrespective  of  ihcir  organizational  affiliation;  and, 
third,  an  international  conference  would  be  organized  in  which  direct  talks  would 
lake  place  between  the  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  and  Israel.  The  very 
problematic  linkage  between  Resolution  242  and  self-determination  was  left  out  of 
this  plan,  but  in  presenting  it  to  journalists  in  Washington  in  early  June,  Foreign 
Minister  Tahir  al-Masri  said  that  between  phases  one  and  two,  the  PLO  '*would  be 
asked**  to  openly  announce  its  acceptance  of  Resolution  242,  if  the  US  recognized  the 
Palestinians*  right  to  self-determination. >^  This  was,  therefore,  a  possibility  but  not  a 
condition  for  progress  and  not  a  clearly  defined  phase  of  the  plan.  In  other  versions 
this  facet  became  even  more  vague.  The  Minister  of  Information,  Muhammad 
al-Khalib.  said  only  that  between  phases  one  and  two,  "matters  [would]  become 
clearer  and  more  de\eloped  and  organized". Jordanian  sources  also  noted  that  the 
PLO  would  indeed  be  called  upon  to  recognize  Resolution  242  after  phase  one,  and 
thus  pave  the  w  ay  for  US  recognition  of  the  PLO.  But  they  made  no  mention  at  all  of 
self-determination  in  this  context. '  ^"  The  J  ordanians  seemed  to  be  deliberately  skirting 
the  issue.  They  focused  almost  entirely  on  the  convening  of  the  international 
conference,  which  seemed  somewhat  less  fraught  with  difficulty. 

Jordan  was  fully  aware  of  the  American  and  Israeli  positions  on  self-determination. 
More  important,  however,  were  its  own  reservations  about  the  matter.  Jordan  had  a 
long-standing  reluctance  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  fully  independent  Palestinian  state.  As 
far  as  Husayn  was  concerned,  Jordanian-Palestinian  relations  were  a  purely 
Jordanian-Palestinian  affair  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  outsiders.'"  The  text  of 
the  February  1985  agreement,  in  accordance  with  this  Jordanian  view,  had  referred  to 
the  Falesiinians'  right  to  exercise  self-determination  when  the  "Jordanians  and  the 
Palestinians"  would  be  able  to  do  so.  The  Jordanians  were  clearly  interested  in 
preserving  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the  manner  in  w  hich  this  right  w  ould  finally 
be  implemented.  It  was  therefore  no  surprise  that  some  in  the  PLO  had  serious 
objections  to  and  reservations  about  this  paragraph  in  the  accord.  The  Jordanians, 
after  all,  had  no  real  intention  of  encouraging  universal  recognition  of  this  right, 
because  that  might  well  deliver  the  exercise  of  self-determination  into  the  hands  solely 
of  the  Palestinians,  regardless  of  Jordanian  preferences. 
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Jordanian  prefeieoces  were  still  very  much  in  line  with  Husaynls  Federation  Plan  of 
1972  which  did  not  envision  anything  more  than  a  Palestinian  autonomous  province 
within  the  framework  of  a  Jordanian  dominated  federative  state.  Husayn  envisaged  a 
Jordanian  and  Palestinian  unit,  each  with  its  own  local  government  and  house  of 
representatives,  connected  at  a  higher  level  by  a  joint  house  of  representatives  and  a 
central  government  The  Palestinian  unit  would  be  demilitarized,  and  all  matters  of 
security,  foreign  and  defense  affairs  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government 
in  Amman. Tahir  al-Masri  cited  the  Swiss  confederation  as  a  relevant  example  of 
what  the  Jordanians  had  in  mind.'-''^  Husayn's  statements  that  Jordan  had  "no 
ambition"  in  Palestinian  territory. '^^  meant  only  thai  Jordan  did  not  intend  to 
reestablish  direct  control  over  this  area. 

The  maximum  that  the  Jordanians  would  concede  on  self-determination  was  that  it 
be  exercised  in  the  framework  of  the  proposed  confederation.  The  quid  pro  quo, 
however,  was  that  the  PLO  should  pave  the  way  for  Jordanian-PLO  participation  in 
the  peace  process  hy  explicitly  recognizing  Resolution  242  and  Israeli  right  to  exist. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Jordanians  had  tried  to  achieve  in  a  planned  meeting  between 
a  Jordanian-PLO  delegation  and  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  in 
October  1985.  During  her  visit  to  Jordan  in  September,  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Margaret  Thatcher,  had  agreed  to  an  official  meeting  with  a  Jordanian-PLO 
delegation,  during  which  the  PLO  members  were  expected  to  renounce  terrorism  and 
announce  their  support  for  a  peaceful  settlement  on  the  basis  of  UN  resolutions.  Mrs 
Thatcher  expressed  the  hope  that  after  this  first  step,  the  PLO  would  endorse 
Resolution  242.'^'  However,  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  the  British  and  Jordanians 
drew  up  a  much  more  explicit  announcement,  which  included  recognition  of  Israelis 
right  to  exist  in  the  1967  boimdaries,  to  be  made  at  this  meeting.  The  cancellation  of 
this  scheduled  meetingt  because  of  the  PLO*b  refusal  to  accept  the  Anglo-Jordanian 
draft  was  the  clearest  indication  of  the  limits  of  Husayn'Ss  policy  with  respect  to  the 
PLO.  His  irritation  and  frustration  were  extreme,  compounded  by  his  sheer  fury  at 
the  PLO*s  involvement  in  various  attacks  against  Israeli  and  other  objectives  (the 
Achille  Lauro  affair)  in  the  midst  of  his  diplomatic  efforts.'^  Following  the  aborted 
London  meeting,  Husayn's  criticism  of  the  PLO's  leadership  was  quite  explicit.  He 
had  no  qualms  at  all  about  blaming  them  and  not  the  British  for  the  failure  of  the 
meeting.  For  the  first  time  since  the  signing  ol  the  February  accord,  Husayn  began  to 
express  his  misgivings  and  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  and  representativeness  of  the 
PLO  under  'Arafat,  and  he  called  for  a  reassessment  of  Jordan's  relations  with  the 
PLO. The  peace  process  was  obviously  going  nowhere,  and  Husayn's  hopes  of 
getting  the  PLO  to  cooperate  with  him,  on  his  terms,  had  been  dashed.  Jordanian-PLO 
relations  now  began  to  deteriorate  seriously  and  the  old  mutual  mistrust,  and  even 
disdain,  began  to  resurface.  A  new  rupture  between  Husayn  and  *Arafat  was  now  just 
aqueation  of  time  and  timing. 

Even  during  the  brief  "honeymoon**  in  Jordanian-PLO  relations,  from  late  1984  to 
late  1985,  the  longstanding  mutual  suspicions  had  never  been  entirely  overcome.  They 
had  been  thinly  disguised  by  the  appearances  of  cooperation,  which  had  never  been 
thorough. 

After  the  London  fiasco,  Husayn  made  certain  statements  that  suggested  the 
beginnings  of  a  fundamental  change  in  Jordan's  attitude  towards  the  PLO,  coupled 
with  a  direct  approach  to  the  West  Bank  population  for  increased  support. 
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Reaffirming  his  recognition  of  the  PLO,  Husayn  pointed  out  that  such  recognition 
was  valid  **at  this  point  in  time*',''*  and  was  thus  dearly  dependent  on  *Arafat's 

response  to  Jordanian  pressure  in  connection  with  the  peace  process.  Jordan,  after  all, 
had  "legal  obligations  to  the  Palestinians  in  Jordan  and  the  West  Bank"  and  would 
"continue  to  play  its  role  in  [that]  regard".  The  plight  of  the  Palestinians  under 
occupation,  according  lo  Husayn,  was  such  that  Jordan  could  not  just  sit  by  idly.  It 

had  lo  act.'^'' 

In  his  Speech  from  the  Throne  on  2  November.  Husayn  laid  particular  emphasis  on 
Jordan's  commitment  to  the  well-being  of  its  "steadfast,  faithful  kinfolk"  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  He  announced  that  his  Government  would  take  action  to 
enhance  the  ties  between  the  East  and  West  banks  and  that  it  had  Started  a  survey  of 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  West  Bank.  This  was  a  step  towards  the  drafting 
of  a  comprehensive  development  plan  for  the  West  Bank  that  would  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  in  accordance  with  available  resources.'^  The 
development  plan  was  obviously  not  only  intended  to  improve  the  economic  situation 
on  the  West  Bank  and  prevent  emigration  but  also,  and  possibly  even  primarily,  to 
enhance  Jordanian  political  influence.  .At  the  end  of  1985.  Israeli  sources  reported 
various  modest  Jordanian  efforts  to  court  West  Bank  leaders. "  '  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  these  measures  in  addition  to  the  increased  Palestinian  membership  in  the 
Rifa'i  C  abinet  and  the  intention  to  increase  Palestinian  representation  in  Parliament, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  Election  Law  (see  above),  were  all  meant  to  put  pressure 
on  the  PLO.  All  these  measures  conveyed  the  threat  that  Jordan  would  challenge  the 
PLOIb  representative  status,  if  and  when  Husayn  thought  it  opportune. 

JORDAN  AND  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

JORDAN^  DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  LACK  OF  ARAB  COHESION 

As  in  the  past,  the  Jordanians  complained  bitterly  about  the  lack  of  any  form  of  Arab 
consensus  which,  they  observed,  severely  reduced  Arab  influence  in  the  region  and  in 
the  international  arena.  Husayn  strongly  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the 
paralyzing  attempt  to  maintain  a  consensus  in  such  a  state  of  disarrav  and  division. 
Arab  summits,  he  thought,  ought  to  take  majority  decisions  and  thereby  neutralize 
the  veto  power  of  the  radical  minority""^  (cf  MECS  1983-84,  pp  523-24).  Jordanian 
calls  went  unheeded.  The  Arab  summit  in  Casablanca  in  August  1985,  though 
boycotted  by  the  radicals,  nevertheless  took  their  views  into  consideration,  and 
refrained  from  endorsing  Jordan*^  accord  with  the  PLO. 

SteadUy  declining  Arab  economic  aid  to  Jordan,  whether  for  political  or  economic 
reasons,  was  further  cause  for  Jordanian  concern.  The  total  cessation  of  Kuwaiti  aid 
in  the  summer  of  1985  only  indicated  that  matters  were  not  about  to  improve  in  this 
sphere  and  served  to  reinforce  Jordan's  pessimistic  view  of  the  state  of  Arab  relations. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  EGYPT 

In  these  circumstances  Husayn  made  up  his  mind  to  forge  ahead  with  his  own 
independent  initiatives  in  Arab  relations.  The  first  of  these  was  the  renewal  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  in  September  1984  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  524-25). 
In  early  October,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations,  Mubarak 
paid  an  official  visit  to  Jordan.  Later  on  that  month.  Crown  Prince  Hasan  visited 
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Egypt  where  he  co-chaired  the  first  meetings  of  the  Joint  Higher  Egyptian-Jordanian 
Committee  that  had  been  agreed  upon  during  Mubarakli  visit  to  Anunan.  The  Joint 
Committee,  normally  to  be  chaired  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  both  countries,  was  to 
promote  economic  and  technical  cooperation  between  the  two  states.  At  the  end  of 
October  a  trade  protocol  between  the  two  countries  was  signed  in  Cairo.  According  to 
the  agreement,  the  volume  of  trade  between  Jordan  and  Egypt  in  1985  would  increase 
to  no  less  than  $150m  ($75m  for  cach).'^^ 

Above  all.  Jordan  and  Egypt  shared  an  interest  in  rapid  progress  in  the  peace 
process,  and  the  most  important  facet  of  the  developing  relationship  between  Husayn 
and  Mubarak  was  clearly  related  to  this  sphere.  The  two  leaders  met  irequently 
(Husayn  visited  Egypt  in  December  1984,  March  and  September  1985  and  Mubarak 
came  to  Jordan  for  talks  in  March*  April,  July  and  October)  to  coordinate  their 
pontions  on  the  questions  of  PLO  participation  in  the  negotiations  and  the  convening 
of  an  international  conference.  Though  the  views  of  the  two  countries  on  these  issues 
converged  to  a  large  degree,  the  Egyptians  showed  more  reluctance  than  the 
Jordanians  had  bargained  for  in  applying  pressure  on  the  PLO  to  accept  US  conditions 
for  a  seat  at  the  negotiating  table  (see  chapter  on  the  PLO).  This  Egyptian  reluctance 
afforded  'Arafat  greater  room  for  maneuver  in  his  relations  with  Jordan  and  was 
probably  the  most  disappointing  aspect  for  Husayn  in  his  new  relations  with  Egypt. 

RAPPROCHEMENT  WITH  SYRIA 

Another  major  departure  in  Jordan's  Arab  policy  was  the  rapprochement  with  Syria 
in  the  latter  part  of  1985.  Husayn's  exasperation  with  the  PLO,  and  possibly  his 
disappointment  with  the  products  of  the  relationship  with  Egypt,  were  prime 
motivations  for  this  shift  in  Jordanian  policy. 

Until  August  1985  Jordanian-Syrian  relations  remained  extremely  hostile,  marred 
by  a  wave  of  Syrian-inspired  terrorist  activities  against  objectives  in  Jordan  and 
against  Jordanian  diplomats  and  aircraft  abroad.  This  Syrian  effort  to  deter  Jordan 
from  proceeding  in  its  peace  policy,  and  Syria's  support  for  Iran  in  the  Gulf  war  were 
the  major  problemsthatcontinued  to  fuel  the  hostility  between  thetwocountries.  The 
Jordanians,  however,  repeatedly  expressed  their  desire  to  improve  relations  with 
Syria'*-"*  and  the  appointment  of  Zayd  al-Rifa'i  to  the  Premiership  in  April  1985  was 
widely  seen  as  an  act  of  conciliation  to  the  Syrians,  because  of  Rifa'i's  well  known 
rapport  with  President  Asad.  This  was  initially  to  no  avail.  As  the  terrorist  activities 
continued,  in  July,  the  Jordanian  media  openly  accused  the  "Damascus  rulers"  of  an 
involvement  in  terrorism,  which  was  "no  longer  a  secret  to  anybody ".'•^ 

Not  long  after,  however,  relations  took  a  rapid  turn  for  the  b^ter.  As  Husayn 
became  increasingly  pessimistic  about  the  chances  of  a  breakthrough  in  the  peace 
process,  due  to  *Anifat%  wafiUng  on  Resolution  242,  an  opening  to  Syria  became  all 
the  more  logicaL  For  the  Jordanians,  a  special  effort  to  improve  relations  had  various 
purposes:  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrorist  attacks;  to  at  least  try  to  gain  Syrian  support 
for  Jordan's  peace  policy  even  though  chances  of  convincing  the  Syrians  were  very 
slim:  and,  simultaneously,  to  begin  to  prepare  for  what  increasingly  seemed  to  be  the 
imminent  stalemate  in  the  peace  process  and  the  consequent  possible  deterioration 
towards  war.  The  fact  that  a  rapprochement  with  Syria  would  certainly  arouse  PLO 
suspicions  about  a  Syrian-Jordanian  deal  behind  their  backs,  could  only  have  served 
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as  a  means  of  additional  pressuie  on  the  PLO  to  cooperate  with  Joidan,  and  therefore 
aid  Jordanian  efforts  to  that  end  as  welL 

The  Arab  summit  in  Casablanca  in  August  provided  the  necessary  device  for  the 
thaw  in  Syrian-Jordanian  relations.  A  three-man  reconciliation  committee  was  formed 

by  the  summit.  In  September  the  committee  had  meetings  in  Damascus  and  Amman 
with  Asad  and  Husayn.  These  were  followed  a  few  days  later  by  talks  between  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Syria  and  Jordan.  'Ahd  al-Ra'uf  al-Kasm  and  Zayd  al-Rifa*i,  in 
Jidda.  Relations  were  now  clearly  on  the  mend  and  after  another  iDund  of  talks  in 
October  between  Rifa'i  and  Kasm  in  Riyadh,  the  stage  had  been  set  lor  an  official  visit 
by  Rifa'i  to  Damascus.  This  was  particularly  so  after  Jordan  repeatedly  assured  the 
Syrians  during  the  Riyadh  talks  and  thereafter  that  it  would  not  enter  into  any 
'^partial  or  unilateral"  agreement  with  Israel  and  that  it  was  firmly  committed  to  an 
international  peace  conference  that  would  include  the  Soviet  Union.'** 

On  the  eve  of  Rifails  visit,  on  10  November,  Husayn  published  a  letter  to  RifaH 
which  included  a  rather  extraordinary  official  confession  that  people  associated  with 
Asad*s  Muslim  fundamentalist  opposition  had  in  fact  taken  refuge  in  Jordan.  The 
Jordanians  had  in  the  past  denied  Syrian  allegations  that  Jordan  was  actively  assisting 
the  Muslim  Brotherhood  opposition  in  Syria,  although  they  had  admitted, 
unofficially,  that  political  fugitives  from  Syria  were  being  accepted  in  Jordan  (see 
MtCS  1979-80.  p  583:  1980-81,  p  650  and  1981-82,  p  690).  Now,  however,  Husayn 
maintained,  that  "suddenly  the  truth  [had  been]  revealed. ..We  came  to  know  that 
some  of  those  who  had  something  to  do  with. ..bloody  acts  [in  Syria]  were  among  us". 
He  also  undertook  "never  [to]  allow  anybody  to  create  ordeals  or  sedition"  that  would 

**sow  doubts  between  Jordan  and  any  of  its  brothers*'.!*^  This  dearly  heralded  a 
crackdown  on  the  Fundamentalists  in  Jordan,  and,  although  motivated  primarily  by 
Husayn*s  own  domestic  concerns  (see  above),  it  could  easily  have  been  portrayed  as  a 
conciliatory  gesture  towards  Syria.  RifaH^  virit  to  Damascus  in  mid-November  was 

reciprocated  by  a  similarvisit  by  Prime  Minister  ICasmto  Amman  in  mid-December. 
The  high-level  exchanges  culminated  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  an  official  visit  by 
Husayn  to  Damascus,  his  first  since  the  beginning  of  the  severe  strain  in  relations  in 
1980.  While  the  Jordanians  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  Syrians  to  accept  their 
concept  of  an  international  eonierence  that  was  to  be  attended  by  all  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  C Duncil,  instead  of  only  the  US  and  the  USSR,""**  other 
dillerences  persisted.  No  joini  communique  was  published  after  Husayn*s  visit  to 
Damascus  and  this  apparently  indicated  that  no  agreement  had  been  reached  in 
respect  to  Jordan*ii  cooperation  with  the  PLO  in  the  peace  .process  and  the  Gulf 
war.  All  the  same,  Jordanian-Syrian  relations  had  clearly  entered  a  new  phase.  The 
two  countries  agreed  to  exchange  ambassadors,  after  these  had  been  withdrawn  in  1980. 

Husayn  could  now  enjoy  the  rather  unusual  position  of  being  on  good  terms  with 
all  the  major  Arab  powers  (Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia)  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  an  important  boost  to  the  self-confidence  of  the  Hashemite  regime. 

JORDAN  AND  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jordan's  relations  with  the  US  improved  during  the  period  under  survey,  although 
serious  difficulties  still  remained,  particularly  on  the  question  of  arms  supplies.  In 
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early  1984,  Husayn  had  been  extremely  critical  of  US  policy  in  the  ME  (see  MECS 
1983-84,  p  528).  While  Husayn  and  other  senior  spokesmen  continued  to  complain 
about  the  US  bias  in  Israelii  favor, recrimuiation  gave  way  to  a  measure  of 
cooperation  as  US  involvenwnt  in  the  peace  process  increased,  after  the  signing  of  the 
Jordanian-PLO  accord  in  February  1985.  Active  US  participation  in  the  peace 
process  was  an  essential  element  of  Joidanls  strategy,  which  required  the  US  to  apply 
pressure  both  on  Israel  and  on  the  PLO,  in  order  to  briog  about  a  breakthrough  of  any 
sort.  At  the  end  of  1985,  the  Jordanians  were  still  dissatisfied  with  the  US  position 
which  had  still  not  come  round  to  accepting  an  international  conference  that  would 
include  the  USSR.'^>  Even  so,  most  of  Jordan's  criticism  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
negotiations  was  leveled  against  the  PLO  rather  than  against  the  US. 

Jordan  and  the  US  were  still  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  major  arms  deal  that 
would  include  advanced  fighter  aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  missiles.  It  was  on  this  issue, 
more  than  on  the  peace  process,  that  the  Jordanians  found  US  policy  most 
unacceptable.  Support  in  the  US  Administration  for  the  deal  was  met  with 
congressional  demands  that  Jordan  make  tangible  moves  towards  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel  before  the  conclusion  of  the  $1.9  bn  deal.'^ 

Husaynli  speech  at  the  UN  in  late  September,  in  which  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
enter  negotiations  with  Israel  **promptly  and  directly"  was  made  at  the  height  of  the 
debate  in  the  US  Congress  on  the  arms  deal.  This  particular  wording  was  identical  to 
that  used  by  Congress  and  was  said  to  have  been  chosen  in  a  consultation  between 
Husayn  and  US  Secretary  of  State,  George  Shuitz.'^^  it  was,  quite  obviously,  also  an 
effort  to  convince  Congress  to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the  arms  sale.  Husayn, 
however,  went  on  to  clarify  that  the  direct  negotiations  would  only  be  held  at  an 
international  conlerencc  (sec  above).  I  his  did  not  satisfy  Congress  and.  at  the  end  of 
October,  President  Reagan  succumbed  to  congressional  pressure  and  postponed  the 
deal  with  Jordan.  The  Jordanians  responded  with  repeated  declarations  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  seek  these  arms  elsewhere,  whether  in  the  USSR  or  in  Western 
Europe."* 

Husayn,  however,  could  not  afford  a  head-on  confrontation  with  the  US  at  a  time 
of  dependence  on  active  US  involvement  in  the  peace  process  and  when  faced  with 
growing  economic  difficulty  at  home  (see  above).  Jordan  was  in  urgent  need  of 

increased  US  aid.  In  this  sphere,  the  Jordanians  were  more  successful,  and  agreement 
was  reached  in  June  1 985  for  a  $2S0m  US  grant,  spread  over  two  yea  rs.  i'*^  Moreover, 
Jordan  and  the  US  had  mutual  regional  strategic  interests,  particularly  in  regard  to 

Gulf  security.  In  early  July  1985,  Jordan's  Armed  Forces  began  two  weeks  of  air 
defense  and  field  training  exercises,  backed  by  US  aircralt  and  900  American  military 
personnel. 

JORDAN  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Joidan'k  relations  with  the  USSR  remained  cordial  during  the  period  under  survey. 
However,  the  Husayn- Arafat  accord,  which  paved  the  way  for  renewed  US  active 
involvement  in  the  peace  process,  aroused  Soviet  suspicions  of  a  Pax  AfnerieamL  An 
expected  visit  to  the  USSR  by  Husayn  did  not  take  place  in  1985.  The  SovieU  did  not 
conceal  their  reservations  about  the  accord,  and  displayed  their  displeasure  by 
refusing  to  meet  ajoint  Jordanian-PLO  delegation  in  May  that  was  supposed  to  have 
explained  the  agreement  to  them.  They  did,  however,  meet  separately  with  Jordanian 
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and  PLO  officials.!^  The  Jordamans  made  eveiy  effort  to  assure  the  USSR  of  their 
commitment  to  Soviet  participation  in  the  peace  process  and  the  proposed 
international  conference.  Husayn  had  no  intention  of  courting  Soviet  obstructionism 
and  hostility  by  trying  to  exclude  them,  i*^'  Moreover,  a  Soviet  role  was  perceived  as  an 

essential  counterweight  to  US  support  for  Israel.  Even  though  Jordan's  emphasis  on 
the  international  conference  and  Soviet  participation  was  an  obstacle  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  US,  the  Jordanians  remained  adamant  that  Soviet  participation 
was  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  successful  negotiation.  Denying  them  this  right,  Uusayn 
contended,  would  "create  obstacles  for  any  peace  process".'"'' 

The  Soviet  Union  had  in  recent  years  become  an  important  arms  supplier  to 
Jordan.  The  first  deal  had  been  concluded  in  1981  (see  MECS  1981-82,  p  693)  and  in 
early  1 985  the  Jordanians  revealed  that  another  deal  had  been  concluded, apparently 
for  shoulder-launch  anti-aircraft  missiles,  instead  of  the  Stinger  deal  with  the  US  that 
had  fallen  through  (see  MECS  1983-84,  p  S29).i» 

JORDAN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Jordan*s  relations  with  Western  Europe  were,  to  a  large  degree,  a  function  of  its 
relations  with  the  superpowers.  Relations  with  Western  Europe  were  seen,  in  part,  as 

a  means  to  pressure  the  US  into  taking  stands  that  were  more  conciliatory  towards  the 
Arab  states.  The  Jordanians  also  believed  that  a  Western  European  presence  at  an 
international  conference  would  serve  as  an  adequate  balance  between  the  two 
superpowers.  Furthermore,  Western  Europe  could  be  an  alternative  source  for  arms 
that  the  Jordanians  had  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  US.  In  many  casca  Jordan 

preferred  not  to  obtain  such  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  for  political 
reasons  or  because  of  superior  Western  technology. 

During  the  period  under  survey,  Jordan  maintained  intensive  contacts  with  Britain, 
France,  West  Germany  and  other  West  European  states.  The  Jordanians  had  counted 
on  the  scheduled  meeting  with  the  British  by  a  Jordanian-PLO  delegation  to  produce 
a  breakthrough  in  the  peace  process,  if  it  could  have  induced  the  US  to  follow  the 
British  example.  In  the  event,  these  tactics  failed  (see  above  and  chapter  on  PLO)  but 
in  other  spheres  the  Jordanians  were  more  successful.  After  negotiations  with  the 
French  and  the  British,  Jordan  signed  an  agreement  with  Britam  in  September  1985 
for  the  sale  of  a  $270m  arms  package  which  was  said  to  include  military  vehicles, 
engineering  equipment,  radio  communications  equipment,  patrol  crati  and  ground 
and  airborne  warfare  equipment. 

Asho*  Susscr 
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TABLE  1:  THE  JORDANIAN  CABINET,  FORMED  IN  APRIL  1985 


PortfoUo 

Minister 

mine  iTiiniaicr  anu  L/cicnac 

X«Byu  SrIVJIB  1 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Education 

ADO  ai-wannao  ai-iviajaii 

iviiiiisicr  oi  diAic  lur  r  •vuucrsiup  /\ii«ui9 

iiazuQ  oi-nusityoa  yr) 

Cam!  Jawriii  tV\ 

inicnor 

nawUi  ai-Nayiu 

UmOOT  Ulu  SOCuU  LlCVCIOpiuCni 

Vhalul  si  Mail  Uaean 

iwinulo  ai-nmi  nasHin 

vvjiHUUincairons 

Mnhiii  ■l-V>im  Bt-lliicauni  IV\ 
IVIUJIjrl  WftJm  ai~nuSayul  ^r^ 

iwurai-iviiisri  yr) 

raiHiicipdi,  rvuidi  ana  cnvuunuicnuu  /\iiaua 

IkilttfVfAn  al-UaimiiH 

itiaiwin  aj'nuuiua 

Awqaj,  Kciigious  ait  airs  ana  tioiy  riiocs 

ADu  ai-  ADZ  ai*Knayyai  \X) 

riiDlic  Works 

Mahmud  al-Hawamida 

duppucs,  Uuiiisiry  sihi  i  rauc 

ivaja  I  ai-iviu  asnsnir 

inuispon 

Park!  *tTkQv/l  /P\ 

FUUUKC 

Hanna  'Awda  (P) 

Energy  and  MineraJ  Wealth 

Hisham  al-K.hatib  (P) 

Planning 

*AbdaIlah  al-Nustnr 

Higher  Education 

Nasir  al-Din  al-Asad 

Agriculture 

Ahmad  Dakhqan 

Information,  Culture,  Tourism  and  Antiquities 

Muhammad  al-Khatib 

Justice 

Riyadal-Shak'a(P) 

Health 

Zayd  Hamza 

Occupied  Territory  AfTain 

Tahir  Kan'an  (P) 

Youlli 

HjfluHii  Sbarari 

(P)-Palcitlnian  oHgm. 

APP£ND1X  I:  THE  JORDANIAN-PLO  ACCORD 
OF  11  FEBRUARY  1985 

Proceadiag  froiB  the  ipirit  of  the  Fet  summit  rctoiutions,  at  agreed  upon  by  the  Arab  [world],  and  the  molutioiu  of  the  LI  N 
relating  to  the  Palestine  problem;  in  accoidance  with  international  legitimacy,  and  proceeding  from  the  mutual  undertunding  to 
establish  a  special  relationship  between  the  Jordanian  and  Palestinian  people,  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  and  the  PLO  have  agreed  to  march  together  towards  the  realization  of  ajust  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  M  E  problem 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  Israeli  occupation  of  the  Arab  occupied  territories,  including  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  principles: 

I.       Land  in  exchange  for  peace,    Imci  downintheresoluiionsof  the  UN,  including  the  resolutions  of  the  Securit>  Council; 

Z  The  right  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  self-determination.  The  Palestinians  will  exercise  their  inalienable  right  to 
self-determination,  when  the  Jordanians  and  the  Palestinians  will  be  able  to  realise  this,  within  the  framework  of  an  Arab 
confederal  union,  which  £they]  intend  to  have  established,  between  the  two  stales  of  Joidan  and  Palestine  idawkM^ 
d-Vrdmn  wthFUatUny, 

3        The  solution  of  the  Palestinian  refugee  problem  in  accordance  with  the  lesohitMms  of  the  UN; 

4.  The  solution  of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  aspects; 

5.  On  thb  basb,  the  peace  negotiations  will  be  held  within  the  framework  of  an  international  conference  that  will  be 
attended  by  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  Other  paities  to  the  conflict,  including  the 
PLO,  the  sole  legitinuue  representative  of  the  Palesttaian  people,  in  a  joint  deiegaikMi  (a  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian 
delegation).* 

Soufoe:  Original  Arabic  text  as  published  in  Sowi  ai-Sha'lt,  24  Febniary  I98S. 

*  Thne  wofds  tat  paratthesis  did  not  appear  ia  the  PLO  vairiaa  of  the  agieeaient  For  the  PLOI  reservations  about  this 
disGRpancy  and  other  facets  of  the  sgraement.  see  chapter  on  the  PLO. 
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(Al-Jumhuriyya  al-Lubnaniyya) 

In  the  ongoing  Lebanese  saga  of  civil  war  and  attempts  at  reconciliation,  1985  was  a 
year  of  indecision.  It  was  marked  by  Syrian  bid  to  pacily  Lebanon  and  bring  it 
completely  within  its  hegemony.  At  the  end  of  1985,  this  effort  came  to  ahead  with  the 

**Damascus  Agreement**  (see  below),  and  it  crumbled  under  the  pressures  exerted  by 
various  Lebanese  factions.  Therefore,  1985  was  not  the  year  of  the  much-heralded 

Pax  Syrianna. 

Syria's  failure  was  signiiicant  when  seen  against  the  backdrop  of  the  favorable 
conditions  which  had  existed  throughout  the  year.  In  the  first  half  of  1985,  Israel 
completed  its  unilateral  withdrawal  from  most  of  its  Lebanese-occupied  territory. 
Lebanon's  President  and  Government  were  considered  loyal  to  Damascus,  as  were 
the  two  most  powerful  militias  in  the  country,  the  Druzes  and  the  Shi*is,  the  two 
emeiging  forces  in  the  Lebanese  situation  (see  Middk  East  Contemponay  Survey 
[MECSJl9%y^,  pp  56(V65).  Moreover,  through  the  combination  of  military  pressure 
and  political  maneuveriog,  Damaseas  managed  to  lure  to  its  side  significant  elements 
of  the  Christian  community  who  had  hitherto  kept  their  distance  from  the  Syrians. 
Favorable  conditions  notwithstanding,  at  the  end  of  1985  Lebanon  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  a  viable  solution  to  its  problems. 

Despite  its  great  interest  in  stabilizing  Lebanon,  Syria  failed  to  fully  use  its  best 
bargaining  card  —  its  overwhelming  military  superiority  over  the  Lebanese  factions. 
Because  Israel  still  maintained  its  influence  over  the  "Security  Zone"  in  "South 
Lebanon" (see  below)  and  its  vigil  off  Lebanon's  shores  and  in  the  air,  there  remained 
a  possibility  of  clashes  between  Syria  and  Israel,  at  a  time  when  Syria  had  committed 
its  resources  to  controlling  Lebanon.  It  had  been  Syria's  policy  to  exert  authority  over 
Lebanon  through  proxies — a  policy  which  had  paid  substantial  dividends  following 
Israel'ii  invasion  in  1982  (see  the  chapters  on  Lebanon,  MECS  1981-82,  198243, 

1983-  84).  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  therefore  saw  no  reason  to  change  course  in 

1 984-  85.  Yet  the  proxies  posed  a  major  problem  for  Syrian  policy  and  were  responsible 
for  the  futility  of  Syria's  mediation  efforts  in  Lebanon.  The  coalition  of  forces  which 
Syria  had  assembled  before,  during  and  after  Israel's  invasion  in  1982  was  much  more 
effective  in  negating  unfavorable  developments  in  Lebanon  than  w  hen  it  had  to  share 
the  spoils  of  its  victory.  Druze  and  Shi'i  found  it  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  forge  a 
joint  strategy  while  still  adhering  to  the  main  tenets  of  Syria's  policy.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  various  components  of  the  pro-Syrian  Christian  camp.  Such  people  as 
former  President  Sulayman  Faranjiyya  and  the  incumbent  Amin  Jumayyil,  while 
swearing  allegiance  to  Syria,  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  other  pro-Syrian  Christians, 
let  alone  with  the  Druze  and  Shi'i  militias. 

This  difficulty  resulted  from  two  factors.  First  in  1984-85  Lebanon  was  a  divided 
territory.  Partition  had  occurred  before  1982  and  had  been  accelerated  by  each 
unilateral  Israeli  withdrawal  The  three  dominant  communities,  the  Shi*is,  the 
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Maronites  and  the  Druzes,  each  controlled  territories  in  which  large  numbers  of  their 
co-religionists  lived.  Any  agreement  among  the  three  communities  would  require 
concessions,  but  each  had  achieved  its  gains  at  great  cost  —  by  force  and  through  the 
sacrifice  of  material  goods  and  human  life.  Thus,  conceding  any  part  of  what  had  been 
achieved  was  painful.  Adherence  to  the  principle  of  coexistence,  without  which  no 
compromise  was  feasible,  necessitated  a  high  degree  of  mutual  trust  among  the  three 
conununities  and  tlifiir  leadersliips,  and  among  the  various  elements  within  each 
community.  Clearly  it  did  not  exist  in  198S. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  this.  Ohassan  Tuwayni,  a  veteran  observer  of 
Lebanese  politics,  had  remarked  in  1969  that  'the  Christians  [said]  two  things  and 
the  Muslims  [said]  two  thingiK  what  they  [said]  to  themselves  and  what  they  [said]  to 
others.*''  Judging  from  the  events  of  198S,  Tuwayni  was  correct,  for  there  was  a 
distinct  gap  not  just  between  what  the  Lebanese  said  to  each  other  and  to  themselves, 
but  between  what  they  said  to  the  Syrians  and  to  themselves.  As  hectic  negotiations 
look  place  in  Damascus  during  most  of  the  year  under  survey,  fighting  continued 
almost  unabated  in  Lebanon.  There  were  the  traditional,  familiar  confrontations 
between  Sunnis  and  'Alawis  in  Tripoli  and  between  Sunnis  and  Shi'is  in  the  western 
part  of  Beirut,  and  Druzes  and  Christians  around  Beirut.  And  there  were  other 
contests,  products  of  the  ongoing  Lebanese  civil  war;  they  separated  allies  such  as  the 
intermittent  Druze-Shi*i  confrontation  in  West  Beirut,  they  rekindled  old  dashes  such 
as  that  between  the  Shiis  and  Palestinians  in  West  Beirut  and  they  gave  rise  to 
renewed  fratricidal  fighting  in  the  Christian  enclave  of  East  Beirut  and  the  areas  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  capital. 

These  were  the  main  aienai  of  fighting,  but  not  the  only  ones.  War  was  endemic, 
and  it  overshadowed  the  quest  for  settlement  and  destroyed  the  euphoria  felt  in  some 
circles  after  Israel's  withdrawal  from  South  Lebanon  in  1985.  Indeed,  for  a  short 
while,  many  Lebanese  were  joined  in  celebrating  the  withdrawal,  but  unity  was 
short-lived.  The  politicians  failed  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  fighters  continued  to 
kill.  Lebanon's  economy,  once  stable,  deteriorated  much  as  it  had  in  the  previous  year 
(sec  MECS  1983-84,  pp  555-60). 

ATTEMPTS  AT  RECONCILIATION: 

SYRIAN  MEDIATION  AND  LEBANESE  RESPONSE 

MODELS  OF  INTERNAL  LEBANESE  SETTLEMENT 

The  only  politicalformula  ever  agreed  upon  by  Lebanon's  leading  politicians  was  the 
"National  Covenant"  ofl  943  (see  A/ £r5  1983-84.  pp  537-40).  The  main  foundations 
of  the  covenant  were  the  principle  of  proportional  confessional  representation  in 
Parliament  and  Government,  a  principle  which  had  been  institutionalized  for  the  first 
time  m  the  Reglement  organique  of  1861  ,^  and  the  need  to  keep  a  balance  between  the 
"Lebanonism"  of  many  Christians  and  the  "Arabism"  of  many  Muslims.  It  was 
agreed  that  Lebanon  was  an  Arab  state,  a  founding  member  of  the  League  of  Arab 
States  and  a  fiilly  independent  state. 

Confessionalism  remained  the  cornerstone  of  Lebanon*^  polities  after  1943.  It  was 
the  one  principle  which  distinguished  Lebanese  politicians  from  each  other.  Those 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  system  built  upon  it  were  opposed  by  those  who  wanted  to 
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annul  it  and  replace  it  with  another  formula,  more  adaptable  in  changing 
circumstances.  Of  all  the  alternative  formulas  discussed,  two  gained  prominence, 
decentralization  and  secularism. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  1975  to  the  period  here  under  review. 
Christian  teaders  advoc^ed  political  decentralization  and  territcmal  federalism.  Tht 
stimulus  for  their  proposals  was  the  need  felt  by  many  Christians  to  protect  their 
future  by  controlling  their  own  territories,  despite  accepting  the  authority  of  a  weak, 
powerl^  Central  Government.  Still,  it  was  only  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  in 
March  1984  that  the  Lebanese  Front  (on  the  conference,  see  MECS  1983-84,  pp 
546-48),  the  main  political  body  of  the  Christian  community,  openly  advocated  a 
federal  regime  in  Lebanon.^  This  was  a  major  change  in  mainstream  Christians' 
thinking,  prompted  by  their  growing  despair  at  being  unable  to  maintain  the  old 
confessional  formula.  The  federal  vision  of  Lebanon  was  not  shared  by  other  Christian 
leaders,  such  as  Faranjiyya  and  the  maverick  Raymond  Edde,  and  was  vehemently 
rejected  by  the  Muslim  communities,  who  considered  it  a  disguised  form  of  partition. 
The  two  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Lebanese  Front,  CamiUe  Chamoun  and 
Shaykh  Pierre  Jumayyil,  virtually  abandoned  their  initial  support  for  a  federal 
regime,  once  they  joined  the  ''Government  of  National  Unity**,  formed  after  the 
Lausanne  Conference  (see  below). 

Secularism  was  conceived  by  its  proponents  as  a  total  negation  of  both  the  1943 
formula  and  the  federal  solution.  As  early  as  1975,  the  Druze,  Kamal  Junblat,  then 
leader  of  Lebanon's  Left,  had  called  for  the  abolition  of  political  confessionalism  in 
the  executive,  legislative  and  military  branches  of  the  Government.  He  proposed  an 
electoral  law  that  would  declare  Lebanon  a  single  electoral  constituency  and  he  urged 
the  adoplion  of  non-sectarian  proportional  representation.^  Durini:  tlie  reconciliation 
conferences  of  1 983-84,  Muslim  and  Druze  leaders  again  raised  the  banner  of 
secularism,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Christians.  The  Reconciliation  Conference  of 
Geneva  in  November  1983  reaffirmed  Lebanon*s  Arab  identity  but  failed  to  spell  out  a 
detailed  program  of  socio-political  changes  for  the  prevailing  system.'  The  Lausanne 
Conference,  as  well,  failed  to  bring  about  the  fundamental  change  that  was  envisaged 
by  the  Druze  and  Shi'i  militias.  It  did  succeed,  however,  in  preparing  for  the  formation 
of  a  Government  of  National  Unity  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  548-51).  At  least  one 
remark  made  by  Junblat  after  the  conference  indicated  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
He  said  that  he  preferred  his  meeting  to  be  with  the  command  of  the  Lebanese  Forces, 
which  were  involved  in  action  on  the  ground,  rather  than  with  the  two  aging  leaders  of 
the  Lebanese  Front,  Chamoun  and  Pierre  Jumayyil.'' 

After  the  conterences,  the  hall  was  back  in  the  Syrian  court.  It  was  Syrian  pressure 
which  had  convened  the  conlerences  in  the  first  place,  and  Syria's  own  stands  and 
policies  had  dictated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  conference  resolutions. 

THE  ROAD  TO  THE  DAMASCUS  AGREEMENT  - 
SECURITY  AND  POLITICAL  PLANS  AND  THEIR  UNDOING 

Soon  after  the  National  Unity  Government,  headed  by  Rashid  Karami,  took  over  in 
June  1984  (see  above),  the  Lebanese  Army  moved  into  both  parts  of  Beirut.  It 
encountered  no  opposition,^  but  the  peace  and  quiet  were  short-lived.  By  the  end  of 
July,  sporadic  street  battles  had  erupted  in  West  Beirut  between  Druze.  Shi*i  and 
Sunni  militias.  In  August  the  situation  worsened  as  artillery  duels  raged  between  the 
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Dnize  militias  and  the  Lebanese  Forces  on  their  traditional  battleground,  the 
mountains  to  the  southeast  of  Beirut.  At  the  same  time,  the  situation  in  West  Beirut 
deteriorated,  and  on  6  September  the  senior  Sunni  Minister,  Salim  al-Huss,  narrowly 
escaped  an  attempt  on  his  life.  Clearly,  the  Government  was  impotent,  and  that 
encouraged  violence.  On  24  August,  armed  Shi'i  militiamen  burned  the  Saudi  Arabian 
consulate  general  in  West  Beirut,  in  protest  of  Saudi  Arabia's  alleged  failure  to  issue 
visas  for  the  annual  hajj  to  Mecca.  On  the  same  day,  the  British  embassy  was  attacked. 
Responiibility  was  daimed  by  the  Lebanese  National  Resistance  Front,  an  umbrella 
group  whidi  had  sponsored  many  attacks  on  the  Israelis  m  the  South  (see  bdow  and 
the  chapter  on  armed  operations).  By  far  the  most  dramatic  attack  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  came  on  20  September,  when  a  car  bomb  exploded  in  the  American  embassy 
in  East  Beirut,  killing  eight  people  and  wounding  dozens.  A  Shi'i  group,  the  Islamic 
Jihad,  claimed  responsibility.  The  attack  was  seen  as  a  retaliation  for  the  US  veto  of  a 
United  Nations  (UN)  Security  Council  resolutioncondemningIsrael*spolicy  in  South 
Lebanon^  (on  previous  attacks  on  American  installations  in  Beirut,  see  MFCS 
1983-84,  p  553).  In  the  North,  Tripoli  was  a  battleground;  in  August  1984  over  a 
hundred  people  were  killed  in  heavy  fighting  there  (on  Tripoli  m  previous  years,  see 
the  chapters  on  Lebanon  in  previous  volumes  of  MECS). 

Two  simultaneous  deaths  contributed  to  the  country's  general  feeling  of  unease.  On 
23  August,  the  Druze  Chief  of  Staff  of  Lebanon's  Army,  Gen  Nadim  Hakim,  died  in  a 
helicopter  crash,'  an  event  which  triggered  sharp  attacks  against  President  Jumayyil 
by  Walid  JunUat,  who  accused  him  of  being  responsible.  On  29  August,  Shaykh 
Pierre  Jumayyil,  leader  of  the  Phalangist  Party,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  an 
event  which  caused  tensicms  in  East  Beirut^' 

Nothing  was  left  of  the  high  expectations  which  had  existed  two  months  previously, 
when  the  new  Government  was  formed.  The  Druze  and  Shi'i  militias,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  President  and  other  Christians,  on  the  other,  had  had  totally  different 
perspectives  and  priorities.  The  former  sought  to  exploit  their  military  superiority  in 
order  to  extract  political  concessions  from  the  President;  he  and  his  backers  wanted 
instead  to  stabilize  the  security  situation  before  holding  talks,  thus  robbing  their 
opponents  of  the  ability  to  use  power  at  will.  The  situation  was  similar  to  the  classic 
**Catch  22".  The  security  situation  depended  on  political  progress,  but  no  progress 
could  be  achieved  while  security  deteriorated. 

This  impasse  called  for  Syrian  intervention,  and  a  pattern  was  set:  the  Syrians  sent 
high-level  envoys  to  Beirut,  summoned  senior  Lebanese  leaders  to  Damascus  and 
finally  managed  to  force  another  shaky  cease-fire,  which  in  turn  led  to  another  futile 
round  of  negotiations.  The  Lebanese  (lovemment  convened  on  12  September  and 
decided  to  hold  u  scries  of  "conclaves"  to  resolve  outstanding  political  problems. 
These  **conclaves"  produced  some  operational  resolutions:  a  forty-member  constituent 
committee  was  formed  which  would  draft  a  new  constitution  distributing  power  more 
fairly  among  the  various  communities,  and  a  decision  was  announced  on  26 
September,  according  to  which  the  number  of  delegates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
(CD)  would  be  raised  from  ninety-nine  to  112,  making  equal  the  number  of  Muslims 
and  Christians  in  Parliament  (the  1943  formula  had  guaranteed  a  six-to-five  Christian 
majority).  Atthouglh  this  important  decision  did  not  adopt  the  secular  concept  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  it  did  deviate  from  the  classic  confessional  concept.  still,  the 
resolutions  remained  inactive,  inasmuch  as  one  side  did  not  intend  to  cany  them  out. 
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The  other  component  of  the  new  reform  was  yet  another  security  plan  designed  t  o  gi\  e 
Lebanon's  Army  a  bigger  role  in  controlling  the  vital,  strategic  coastal  road  running 
from  north  of  Beirut  to  south  of  the  capital. 

I  he  main  obstacle  to  implementing  the  plan  was  that  Walid  Junblat  adamantly 
refused  to  allow  Lebanon's  Army  to  enter  the  Druze  enclave  in  the  Shuf.  It  was  a  good 
example  of  Lebanese  leaders*  suspicion  of  plans  requiring  concessions  from  their 
**own"  territories,  for  the  sake  of  questionable  poUticid  setttements.  Sources  dose  to 
the  Druze  leader  explained  that  he  did  not  ohjtet  in  principle  to  the  Lebanese  Armyli 
entering  his  territory,  but  the  move  must  be  part  of  an  overall  political  plan  which  he 
could  live  with.''  Nevertheless,  Junblat  acquiesced  to  Syrials  pressures,  and,  after  a 
summit  meeting  between  Amin  Jumayyil  and  Hafiz  al-Asad  in  Damascus  on  27 
December  1984,  Lebanon's  Army  began  a  delicate,  two-Stage  operation  to  take  over 
the  southern  coastal  road.'**  The  fate  of  the  new  plan  was  no  different  from  that  of  its 
predecessors.  On  27  January  1985.  Sunni  Minister  Salim  al-Huss  resigned  in  protest 
against  the  lagging  preparations  for  implementing  the  political  reforms.  A  day  later, 
al-Huss  withdrew  his  letter  of  resignation  because  of  Syrian  pressure,  but  Junblat  and 
Shi'i  leader  Nabih  Barri  attacked  the  President  and  boycotted  government  meetings.'^ 

Going  on  simultaneously  was  Israels  withdrawal  from  Sidon  (see  below),  an  event 
that  seemed  to  promise  a  national  celebration  but  that  actually  led  to  further  bloodshed 
in  the  Sidon  area  (see  below)  because  it  immediately  opened  the  deep  divisions  in  the 
Lebanese  body  politic.  The  Shiis  were  split  (see  below),  and,  inside  the  Christian 
camp,  a  rebellion  threatened  the  legitimacy  of  Amin  Jumayyil  (see  below).  Seeing  no 
sign  of  improvement  in  the  situation,  Rashid  Karami  resigned  in  April,  following 
clashes  in  West  Beirut  between  Sunikis  and  Shi*is.>^  This  resignation,  too.  was 
subsequently  withdrawn,  but  violence  persisted.  On  20  April,  a  prominent  leader  of 
al-Amal,  'Ali  Ayub,  was  killed  in  a  clash  with  supporters  of  Junblat,  thus  exposing  the 
gravity  of  the  problems  between  these  allies.  On  the  same  day.  Shi'i  militiamen 
distributed  placards  in  West  Beirut  depicting  Barn  as  Lebanon's  Prime  Minister,  a 
post  traditionally  held  by  a  Sunni  politician.' •  During  May,  security  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  since  February  1984  (on  these  events,  see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  55 1-S2),  due  mainly 
to  the  fierce  ShiH-Palestinian  confrontation  in  West  Beirut  and  to  the  growing  tension 
between  ShiHs  and  Druzes  (see  below). 

The  familiar  cycle  of  Syrian  intervention,  pressure  and  apparent  success  in  bringing 
about  a  solution  repeated  itself  when  Amin  Jumayyil  went  to  Damascus  to  meet  Hafiz 
al-Asad  late  in  May.  It  was  reported  that  the  two  men  agreed  on  a  package  of  political 
and  military  solutions.  In  order  to  implement  the  latter,  the  leaders  agreed  to  close 
cooperation  between  the  1  ebancsc  and  Syrian  Armies,  including  the  formation  of  a 
joint  operations  room  tor  controlling  security  arrangements."*  The  Syrians'  reaction 
to  the  results  of  the  meeting  was  overtly  optimistic.  They  emphasized  the  overall 
Lebanese  agreement  to  the  plan  and  stressed  that  it  provided  a  "clear  and  apparently 
final  scenario  in  the  solution  of  the  Lebanese  crisis".'^  In  the  middle  of  June,  following 
more  bloodshed  in  the  >4ififlAPa]estinian  battle  (see  below)  and  simultaneous  with  the 
tensions  caused  by  the  TWA  hijacking  (see  below  and  the  chapter  on  armed 
operations),  another  comprehensive  security  plan  was  devised.^ 

Late  in  June  there  was  reported  progress  in  the  implementation  of  the  Damascus 
Agreement,^!  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  beginning,  Damascus  used  a  new 
tactic — an  all-Islamic  summit  to  be  held  early  in  July.  Its  purpose  would  be  not  only 
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to  solve  immediate  security  problems  but  also  to  create  an  Islamic  political  accord. 
Summoaed  to  Damascus  were  Rashid  Karami,  the  Sumii  Mufti  of  Lebanon;  Shaykh 
Hasan  Khalid;  Walid  Junblat;  Nabih  Barri  and  another  Shi*y  leader,  the  Minister  of 
National  Defense  and  Agriculture,  *  Adil  *Usayran;  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Dnize 
and  Shi*i  communities.^^  Explaining  the  aim  of  the  Damascus  meeting,  a  jubilant 
Karami  spoke  about  removing  the  armed  presence  from  Beirut  and  closing  the 
militias*  offices,  as  well  as  moving  along  with  political  reform.  The  only  operational 
element  in  his  statement  was  the  announcement  of  the  formation  of  yet  another 
committee  to  look  after  the  implementation  of  the  plan.^^  But  there  was  one 
innovation.  Two  senior  Syrian  officers  were  dispatched  to  Beirut  to  supervise 
arrangements  there;^''  except  for  this,  the  new  plan  resembled  its  predecessors.  It  did 
not  stabilize  the  security  situation,  nor  did  it  lay  the  foundations  of  a  viable  political 
solution. 

The  drawbacks  of  the  new  plan  were  obvious,  and  they  were  sunilar  to  those  which 
had  undermined  previous  initiatives.  First,  both  Lebanon^  Army  and  the  Internal 
Security  Forces  were  weaker  militarily  than  the  various  militias  wUch  were  supposed 
to  come  under  their  control  Second,  Syria  refused  to  use  its  own  Army  to  help 

enforce  the  plan,  thus  leaving  the  Lebanese  security  forces  to  be  pressured  by  various 
militias.  The  participation  of  Syrian  officers  in  supervising  the  plan  was  a  political 
gesture,  but,  in  and  of  itself,  it  would  contribute  little  to  pacifying  the  capital.  Third,  as 
was  usual  in  Lebanon,  those  who  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  Syrians  also  felt  no 
obligation  to  adhere  to  the  plan.  So  long  as  the  plan  referred  only  to  West  Beirut,  the 
approval  of  the  Christian  President  and  militias  was  not  necessary.  (However,  the 
second  stage  of  the  plan  did  call  for  another  army  take-over  ot  Christian  Beirut;  the 
Christians  had  not  been  consulted  about  it.)  It  was  clear  that  the  plan  had  no  chance  of 
success.  Fourth,  even  among  the  Muslims  themselves,  the  Damascus  Plan  did  not 
completely  curb  tensions  and  conflicts.  Thus,  the  Druze-Shi*i  rivalry  in  West  Beirut 
continued  even  as  Junblat  and  Barri  convened  with  the  Syrians  in  Damascus.  Rashid 
Karami  understood  that,  without  the  Syrian  forces,  the  prospects  for  the  new  plan 
were  poor.  As  fighting  raged  m  Beirut  despite  the  new  plan,  he  called  upon  Syria  to 
send  its  troops  into  West  Beirut;^  Syria  ignored  the  request.  Nor  was  it  in  line  with 
Barries  and  Junblat's  interest,  since  the  two  did  not  want  Syrian  interference  in  their 
"own"  areas  in  and  around  Beirut.  From  a  Syrian  point  of  view,  the  failure  of  the 
latest  plan  meant  that  something  else  altogether  must  be  done.  Since  direct  military 
intervention  was  not  favored  by  the  Syrian  leadership,  the  new  strategy  was  to  make  a 
complete  departure  from  both  the  techniques  and  the  substance  of  previous  attempts 
at  mediation  and  to  initiate  a  new  approach  —  that  which  led  to  the  Damascus 
Agreement  of  December  1985. 

THE  DAMASCUS  AGREEMENT  -  DECEMBER  IMS 

On  28  December  1985,  three  Lebanese  —  WaUd  Junblat,  leader  of  the  Progressive 

Socialist  Party  (PSP)  and  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  Druze  community;  Nabih 
Barri,  leader  of  the  Shi'i  militia,  al-Amal;  and  Elie  Hubayka,  Chairman  of  the 
Lebanese  Forces  Executive  Committee  (on  his  appointment,  see  below)  —  signed  a 
"national  agreement  to  solve  the  Lebanese  crisis"^^  (for  the  full  text  of  the  agreement, 
see  Table  1).  Almost  three  months  of  hectic  negotiations,  carried  on  under  strict 
Syrian  supervision,  were  thereby  terminated. 
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On  17  October,  the  Lebanese  Forces*  radio  station  reported  that  the  agreement 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a  security  plan  and  apolitical  formula.  The  security  plan  called 
for  a  declaration  ending  the  state  of  war,  as  a  step  to  the  declaration  of  a  cease-fire.  In 
sharp  conlrasl  to  previous  agreements  which  had  envisaged  a  r  olc  lot  the  Army,  it  also 
called  for  the  army  forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  positions  to  the  barracks,  in 
preparation  for  their  rebuilding.  Security  functions  were  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Syrian 
Army  and  the  Internal  Security  Forces,  supported  by  army  units  which  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  security  in  the  whole  of  Lebanon.  All  the  militias 
were  to  be  dissolved  and  their  weapons  collected.  Syria'sownmilitary  role  was  vague. 

The  political  formula  articulated  in  the  agreement  included  provisions  defining  a 
three-year  transitional  period  during  which  political  sectarianism  would  gradually  be 
abolished.  The  sectarian  system,  with  regard  to  the  President,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  CD's  Speaker,  would  be  maintained  through  this  period.  A  broad  Cabinet  was  to 
be  formed  and  entrusted  with  implementating  the  agreement.  The  number  of  Deputies 
was  to  be  increased  to  142  and  divided  equally  between  Muslims  and  Christians. The 
suggestions  amounted  merely  to  partial  endorsement  of  the  secular  principle,  but  they 
still  reflected  the  Christian  weakness,  as  opposed  to  the  growing  Muslim  power.  A  few 
days  later.  President  Jumayyil  castigated  the  draft  agreement,  calling  tor  a  broad 
spectrum  ot  participants  in  the  talks. Jumayyils  statement  indicated  one  of  the 
possible  problems  facing  the  new  agreement:  the  objection  of  those  groups  who  did 
not  attend  the  talks.  Sources  close  to  the  three  leaders  who  negotiated  with  the  Syrians 
revealed  that  those  who  stood  to  **suffer**  if  there  were  peace  in  Lebanon  had 
orchestrated  plans  to  prevent  this  very  peace,  once  agreed  on.29 

On  3  November,  the  final  draft  of  the  agreement  was  to  be  signed,^  but  objections 
by  the  Lebanese  Forces  prevented  this.  On  11  November,  it  was  reported  that 
Jumayyil  and  Faranjiyya,  as  well  as  Chamoun,  had  strongly  resisted  any  weakening 
by  the  President's  powers."  While  Chamoun  was  expected  to  criticize  any  Syrian- 
inspired  agreement  and  while  Jumayyil  was  the  incumbent  President  who  stood  to 
lose,  Faranjiyya  s  objection  revealed  one  of  the  more  significant  difficulties  faced  by 
Syria  -  its  inability  to  deliver  the  goods  to  all  its  allies  simultaneously.  As  the  talks 
were  stalemated  without  any  breakthrough,  fighting  threatened  the  chances  for 
progress.  Early  in  December,  Christian  East  Beurut  was  massively  sheUed,^^  and  the 
Lebanese  Forces  seemed  to  harden  their  attitudes,  demanding  that  the  Presidency  be 
propped  up  and  that  the  transitional  period  between  the  confessional  system  and  the 
se^dar  system  be  extended  from  three  to  twenty  years.^^  Amin  Jumayyil  suggested 
that  the  decision  regarding  the  special  relationship  between  Syria  and  Lebanon  be 
entrusted  only  to  Asad  himself.^  Other  sides  expressed  their  reservations  and 
objections,  but  Syria's  pressures  proved  too  strong.  Finally,  the  agreement  was 
ceremoniously  signed. 

It  was  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  agreement  consisting  of  elements  relating  to  all 
aspects  of  life  in  Lebanon.  It  stressed  the  point  that  Lebanon's  identity  and  affiliation 
were  Arab,  as  Lebanon  was  an  active  founding  member  of  the  League  of  Arab  States; 
this  was  the  decision  adopted  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  The  agreement  also  stressed 
absolute  adherence  to  Lebanon*s  unity.  All  partition  plans,  aU  forms  of  discrimination 
and  all  proposals  for  political  decentralization,  such  as  federations  and  cantons,  were 
rejected.  This  was  in  line  with  traditional  Syrian  policy,  as  well  as  with  Druze  and  Shi*i 
policies.  The  Lebanese  Forces  toyed  with  the  idea  of  afederal  regune,  but  it  was  never 
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their  dedared  choice.  This  was  the  case  with  other  Christian  elements,  who  agreed 
that  in  order  to  build  Lebanonls  future  and  establish  a  modem  state,  it  was  necessary 
to  dismantle  the  sectarian  system  and  replace  it  with  a  new  Constitution,  drafted 
within  one  year  at  most. 

There  would  be  major  changes  in  the  system.  First,  to  work  with  the  CD,  a  Senate 
would  be  established  having  the  power  to  legislate  fateful  issues,  such  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  declarations  of  war  and  peace  and  participation  in  international 
treaties  and  agreements.  The  Senate  had  been  a  Druze  demand  since  May  1983  (see 
MECS  1982-83,  pp  680-81).  Second,  a  new  Government  would  be  formed 
immediately.  Third,  all  the  legal  and  constitutional  texts  about  implementing  the 
transitional  reforms  would  be  applied  within  one  year.  Fourth,  during  the  second  half 
of  the  term  of  the  first  elected  CD,  the  Government  would  propose  a  plan  to  determine 
when  work  would  be  begun  to  cancel  sectarianism.  If  the  plan  were  not  approved,  the 
issue  of  sectarianism  would  be  decided  by  law  during  the  first  half  of  the  term  of  the 
third  elected  CD,  that  is,  after  at  least  nine  years.  As  was  said  above,  the  Lebanese 
Forces  initially  wanted  to  extend  the  transition  period  to  twenty  years. 

Fifth,  the  number  of  votes  required  to  elect  a  President  would  be  55  per  cent  of  the 
legal  number  of  the  CD  in  the  sessions  following  the  first  session.  Under  the  current 
Constitution,  the  number  required  was  two  thirds  of  the  CD  membership.  There 
would  be  significant  reductions  in  the  powers  of  the  Presidency,  compared  with  those 
provided  by  the  current  Constitution.  One  area  in  which  the  President  lost  power  was 
in  the  process  of  electing  a  new  Government.  It  was  agreed  that,  following 
parliamentaiy  and  political  consultations,  the  Prime  Minister  would  form  the 
Government  and  present  a  list  of  the  Ministers  to  the  President.  If  the  hitter  agreed,  he 
would  issue  decrees;  otherwise,  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  the  right  to  submit  his 
list  to  the  CD  (a  right  that  he  did  not  have  under  the  current  Constitution),  and,  once 
his  list  had  won  the  support  of  55  per  cent  of  the  CD,  the  President  would  issue  the 
deoree.  There  was  another  presidential  setback.  A  thirty-day  period  would  be  given 
for  the  President  to  sign  draft  decrees  and  decrees  transferring  laws  approved  in  the 
Government  or  to  turn  them  down  for  justifiable  reasons.  If  the  President  turned 
them  down,  the  Government  could  insist  on  his  signmg  and  he  would  have  to  abide  by 
the  Ministers'  will. 

Sixth,  during  the  transitional  stage,  popular  representation  would  be  expanded,  as 
the  nnmber  of  Deputies  would  be  increased  to  198  in  a  manner  that  would  achieve  the 
soundness  and  justice  of  this  representation  within  the  framework  of  equal  sharing 
between  Muslims  and  Christians  and  of  equality  among  the  three  bigger  sects 
(Maronites,  ShiMs  and  Sunnis).  This  was  clearly  aconoession  made  by  the  Maronites, 
who  were  the  population's  latest  sect  and  who  had  had  the  biggest  representation  in 
the  CD. 

There  were  specific  references  in  the  Damascus  Agreement  of  December  1985, 
which  we  are  here  considering,  to  the  social,  economic  and  educational  character  of 
the  "new"  Lebanon.  In  addition  the  Army  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  its  current 
positions.  The  Army  would  be  restructured  to  be  in  harmony  with  Lebanon's  pursuit 
of  strategic  coordination  and  integration  with  Syria;  in  other  words,  it  would  cease  to 
be  an  internal  police  force  and  would  instead  become  part  of  Syriali  strategic  forces  in 
its  conflict  with  Israel  Regarding  the  special  rehuions  between  Lebanon  and  Syria, 
the  agreement  stated  that  the  most  prominent  aspect  of  Lebanon^  Arabism  was  its 
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distinguished  relations  with  Syria  in  foreign  policy  and  in  security,  economic, 
educational,  and  informational  relations.  All  these  arrangements  underlined 
Lebanon^  acknowledgment  of  Syrians  supreme  hegemony  there.  Syria  would  maintain 
this  hegemony,  without  formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Lebanon,  as  had  been  the 

case  since  the  creation  of  the  two  Levant  states. 

It  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  Damascus  Agreement  was  quaUtatively  different 
from  other  such  agreements,  not  only  for  what  it  contained  but  for  what  it  did  not  — 
and  for  the  fact  of  who  its  signatories  were.  The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  three  most  power!  ul  militias,  rather  than  by  leaders  of  pt)litical  parlies.  This  was  a 
complete  change  from  the  Geneva  and  Lausanne  Conferences  and  from  agreements 
reached  before  and  after  these  conferences.  WatUl  Junblat  had  indicated  after 
Lausanne  (see  above)  that  the  established  Christian  leadership  had  lost  its  control 
over  its  constituents  and  that  a  meaningful  agreement  could  be  signed  only  with  their 
armed  elements.  His  reasoning  was  that,  ahhougfa  there  would  be  inevitable  objections 
to  the  Damascus  Agreement,  indeed  to  any  agreement,  only  powerful  militaiy  forces 
would  be  effective  in  dealing  with  them.  In  the  past,  the  Lebanese  Forces  had  played  a 
secondary  role  to  the  traditional  political  leadership  and  SO  did  not  have  an  interest  in 
being  part  of  an  agreement,  let  alone  in  preserving  it. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Prime  Minister,  the  two  highest-ranking  political 
figures  in  the  country,  were  partners  to  the  agreement,  and  this  put  its  legitimacy  and 
legality  in  doubt.  It  was  Junblat  s  and  Barri's  traditional  demand  to  ignore  the 
President,  who,  they  charged,  was  a  partisan  figure  and  not  a  symbol  of  national 
unity.  That  the  Syrians  agreed  to  this,  eventually,  was  an  indirect  admission  of  change 

in  their  policy,  which  was  designed  to  elevate  Amin  Jumayyil  as  the  embodiment  of 
legitimacy  in  the  country.  The  President  was  seen  as  a  tool  of  Syria  but  Syria's  interest 
in  maintaining  Jumayyil^  position  weakened  due  to  the  variety  of  factors. 

First,  as  the  Israelis  completed  their  withdrawal  from  the  South,  the  Syrians  did  not 
need  Amin  Jumayyifs  anti-Israel  rhetoric  as  much  as  they  previously  had.  Jumayyil 
played  his  role  in  the  Syrian-inspired  script,  and,  once  the  script  progressed  beyond  a 
certain  point,  he  was  less  important.  Second,  the  President  commanded  one  of  the 
weakest  military  forces  in  the  country,  the  official  Lebanese  Army,  and  even  this 
command  was  under  constant  pressure.  Third,  he  had  lost  ground  even  inside  his  own 
community,  as  the  Lebanese  Forces  under  Ehe  Hubayka  had  gained  influence  (see 
below)  and  had  become  ready  to  participate  in  Syiian^led  settlements.  Fourth,  it 
became  clear  to  Damascus,  after  so  many  futile  attempts,  that  its  strongest  allies  m 
Lebanon,  the  Druze  and  Shi*i  militias,  could  not  come  to  a  viable  and  lasting 
arrangement  with  the  much-hated  President.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Hubayka  and 
his  men,  abandoning  the  President  —  although  it  would  run  contrary  to  traditional 
Christian  regard  for  the  Presidency  —  would  make  it  possible  to  consolidate  their 
own  dominant  position  in  the  Christian  community,  with  the  baclung  of  the  other 
powerful  forces  on  the  Lebanese  scene. 

Not  only  the  Maronite  President  but  also  the  Sunni  Prime  Minister  was  snubbed  in 
Damascus,  ll  was  not  just  a  personal  humiliation  for  Rashid  Karami,  a  devoted  and 
loyal  supporter  of  Syria,  it  was  a  snub  to  the  Sunni  community,  whose  decline  as  a 
political  and  military  factor  was  thus  dramatically  highlighted.  But  it  could  have  been 
predicted  that,  because  military  power  was  a  prime  consideration,  the  nearly  powerless 
Sunni  commimity  would  cease  to  be  important  in  dedsion-makiqg.  The  exclusion  of 
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the  Suiinis  reflected  profound  developments,  both  inside  and  outside  Lebanon. 
Among  the  non-Christians  in  Lebanon,  the  Shi*is  and  Dnizes  had  become  militarily 

and  politically  more  powerful  than  the  Sunnis;  Syria,  the  natural  hinterland  of 
Lebanon's  Muslim  population,  was  controlled  by  a  largely  non-Sunni  elite  and  the 
Arab  world,  largely  Sunni,  was  unable  to  help  Lebanon's  Sunni  population  because  it 
was  preoccupied  with  other,  more  pressing  problems  and  because  of  the  complete 
''Syrianization"  ol  the  Lebanese  problem.^^ 

THE  UNDOING  OF  THE  DAMASCUS  AGREEMENT 
The  weak  link  in  the  Damascus  connection  proved  to  be  the  Christian  community. 
Just  two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  various  quarters  questioned  it.  It  was 
not  dear  whether  Syrian  forces  would  assume  direct  responsiUlity  for  security  in 
trinrtrted  aieas,  but  it  was  feared  that  a  new  round  of  hostifities  coiiM  enipt.^ 
Bakradum(for  details  about  him,  see  A/£CiS  1983-84,  p5S9),  a  Christian  leader  who 
was  present  with  Eli  Hubayka  in  Damascus,  expressed  reservations  about  the 
agreement  and  called  for  its  confirmation  in  a  parliamentary  vote.^''  Hubayka  himself, 
while  defending  the  agreement,  said  that  it  should  be  supported  by  other  steps 
inasmuch  as  it  was  only  a  statement  of  primary  principles.'*'  On  31  December, 
signaling  that  the  real  battle  over  the  agreement  had  begun  in  earnest,  there  were 
assassination  attempts  on  President  J umayyil  and  one  of  Hubayka's  main  advisers." 
The  attempts  began  a  short-lived  but  decisive  battle  in  East  Beirut.  Amin  J  umayyil 
and  Camille  Chamoun  led  the  anti-agreement  elements  and  tried  to  mobiliie  the 
support  of  the  Maronite  Church  and  the  Vatican  delegate  in  Beirut.^  On  8  January 
there  were  reports  of  armed  clashes  between  elements  inside  the  Lebanese  Forces,  as 
men  loyal  to  Samir  Ja'ja*  (on  his  past  activities,  see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  679-84; 
1983-84,  pp  570-71,  and  below)  attacked  Hubayka^  loyalists,^'  thus  highlighting  the 
fact  that  the  Forces,  usually  Hubayka's  power  base,  were  split  down  the  middle.  On  10 
January,  sources  close  to  Amin  Jumayyil  revealed  his  reservations  about  the 
agreement,  which  actually  amounted  to  a  total  rejection/*-  The  President's  objections 
were  flatly  dismissed  by  supporters  of  the  agreement,  who  charged  he  was  attempting 
to  prevent  national  reconciliation.*' 

On  13  January,  while  the  President  was  in  Damascus  to  iron  out  his  differences  with 
the  Syrians,^  forces  loyal  to  Hubayka  attacked  the  Jumayyil  stronghold  in  Al-Matn 
and  East  BeiroL  When  Jumayyil  returned,  he  resorted  to  his  remaining  means  of  help 
by  meetiog  secretly  with  his  arch-rival  Samir  Ja^a*,  who  also  resented  Hubayka^ 
policies.  This  almost  unimaginable  alliance  produced  an  unexpected  military  result: 
the  combined  forces  of  Jumayyil  and  Ja'ja*  defeated  Hubayka"^  supporters*^  taking 
from  the  Damascus  alliance  its  Christian  component.  Notwithstanding  the  Christian 
decline,  defeats  and  disunity,  there  could  be  no  meaningful  peace  agreement  in 
Lebanon  without  Christian  participation.  Syria  had  suffered  a  setback,  but  it  remained 
the  fmal  arbiter  of  Lebanon's  politics.  Elie  Hubayka  fled  Lebanon,  and  for  the 
moment,  the  aging  Chamoun.  President  Amin  Jumayyil  and  the  young  and  militant 
Samir  Ja'ja'  dominated  Lebanon's  Christian  community. 
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DISINTEGRATION,  CONFLICT  AND  VIOLENCE 
IN  LEBANON 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY 

The  events  of  January  1986  widened  the  divisions  inside  ihc  Christian  community. 
The  two  most  commanding  issues  were,  first,  how  to  cope  with  the  politico-military 
situation  in  Lebanon  alter  the  defeats  of  the  Christian  military  and  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  Israel  and,  second,  who  should  control  the  community  —  the  President, 
the  Phalaqgist  Party  or  the  military  wing  of  the  Lebanese  Front,  namely,  the  Lebanese 
Forces. 

The  latent  tensions  and  pressures  had  already  become  obvious  on  29  August  1984, 
when  Shaykh  Pierre  Jumayyil,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Phalangist  Party,  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine.^  In  the  aftermath  of  his  death,  it  had  seemed  that  President 
Amin  Jumayyil  would  lose  political  power,  but  within  two  months  he  had  managed  to 

consolidate  his  position.  First,  Dr  Elie  Karami,  a  physician  and  a  Greek  Catholic,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Shaykh  Pierre  Jumayyil  as  leader  of  the  Party. Second,  Dr  Fu*ad 
Abu  Nadr,  the  President's  nephew,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Command  Council 
of  the  Lebanese  Forces,''*  replacing  Fadi  Afram,  who  had  opposed  the  President. 
Third,  George  Sa'ada,  the  new  vice-president  of  the  Phalangist  Party  and  another 
Amin  Jumayyil  loyalist,  purged  the  party  of  undisciplined  or  unqualified  members 
who  had  escaped  dose  screening  daring  the  war  years.  (Party  officials  said  that  they 
had  wanted  to  reorganize  for  some  time  but  had  deferred  to  Pierre  Jumayyilli 
authoritarian  rule.^). 

In  December  1984,  the  President  had  placed  his  loyalists  in  key  positions  in  the 
Lebanese  Forces  and  had  taken  control  of  the  Forces'  financial  management  through 
the  political  leadership  of  the  Phalangist  Party. At  the  time,  the  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  the  South  was  imminent,  a  fact  which  seemed  to  verify  Jumayyil's  traditional 
line  that  there  was  no  "Israeli  option"  only  a  "Syrian  option";  but  his  authority  was 
soon  challenged.  On  1 2  March  1985,  Samir  Ja'ja'  met  with  Abu  Nadr  and  demanded 
that  he  should  publicly  announce  that  the  Lebanese  Forces  were  independent  and  not 
controlled  by  the  Phalangist  Party.  Abu  Nadr  hesitated,^'  and,  on  13  March,  Ja^a* 
acted.  Forces  loyal  to  him  took  control  of  most  oCthe  Christian  aieas.^  Fortunately, 
the  coup  was  bloodless,  a  ''white  revolution**. 

These  events  shed  l^t  on  two  personalities  in  particular,  and  on  the  curious 
combinations  of  family  ties,  money,  personal  intrigues  and  ideology  in  general.  The 
two  personalities  were  Solange  Jumayyil,  widow  of  the  late  Bashir  Jumayyil,  and  Dr 
Samir  Ja'ja'.  After  losing  command  of  the  Shuf  in  September  1983,  Ja'ja',  a  Christian, 
charged  that  Amin  Jumayyil  had  promised  to  send  the  Lebanese  Army  to  the 
mountains  but  had  never  done  so.  Ja'ja'  had  escaped  the  siege  of  Dayr  al-Qamar  in 
1983  (see  MECS  1982-83,  p  683)  and  had  returned  to  East  Beirut,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Northern  Command  of  the  Lebanese  Forces.  He  was  now  at  odds  with 
most  of  his  colleagues;  although  politically  close  to  Abu  Nadr  and  Afram,  Ja'ja'  was 
not  their  man.  His  allegiance  was  to  the  dead  Bashur  Jumayyil,  and  he  regarded  no 
other  member  of  the  Jumayyil  dan  as  suitable  for  the  leadenhip  of  the  Christian 
community,  least  of  all  President  Amin  Jumayyil 

Amin  Jumayyil  systematically  tried  to  demolish  Basliir*s  personality  cult,  but  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Solange.  Her  home  had  become  a  shrine  for  oiganized  visits. 
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and  she  was  clear  about  being  unhappy  with  Amin^  personal  program  and  politics. 
While  Shaykh  Pierre  had  been  alive,  her  influence  remained  limited;  the  old  Shaykh 
had  given  his  backing  to  Amin.  But  after  Shaykh  Pierre  died,  the  struggle  between 
Amin  Jumayyil  and  his  opponents  came  out  into  the  open.  Money  and  ideology 
played  a  major  part  in  the  contest.  Jumayyil  demanded  that  the  Lebanese  Forces  leave 
the  Fifth  Pier  of  Beirut's  port,  one  of  their  major  sources  of  income.  He  also 
demanded  that  they  dismantle  roadblocks  along  the  coastal  road  from  Tripoli,  in  the 
North,  to  Beirut.  The  roadblocks  were  controlled  by  Samir  Jaja*  and  he  reacted 
angrily,  publicly  castigating  the  President  for  submitting  to  the  Syrians.  Amin 
Jumayyil  responded  quickly.  The  Political  Bureau  of  the  Phalangists  expelled  Jaja* 
from  the  party,  makhig  a  confrontation  inevitable.  Ja*ja'  called  Bashir  Jumayyil^ 
loyalists  to  his  cause  and  took  over  the  Christian  areas.  After  mobilizing  an  impressive 
number  of  Christian  military  leaders,  the  rebels  received  the  blessing  of  Solange 
Jumayyil.  In  an  astonishing  ceremony,  self-styled  "modernists",  intellectuals  and 
devoted  fighters  swore  allegiance  to  the  woman  whose  only  qualification  for  politics 
was  that  she  had  been  married  to  the  revered  Bashir." 

Once  the  rebellion  broke  out.  hectic  political  activity  took  place  in  the  Christian 
community.  The  rebels  announced  that  the  Lebanese  Forces  were  "the  only  historical 
framework  of  Christian  resistance".  They  did  not  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Christian  entity  but  constantly  referred  to  the*Christian  people"  of  Lebanon. 
They  sent  a  dd^ation  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Maronite  patriarch^  and 
emphasized  that  the  goal  of  the  mutiny  was  to  restore  the  "Christian  independent 
decision"  which  would  not  threaten  any  other  Lebanese  community  or  faction.^  To 
allay  the  rebels'fears,  a  leading  PUangist  leader,  Josef  Abu  Khali!,  denied  that  there 
was  any  intention  to  form  a  confederation  of  Syria  and  Lebanon. Samir 
Ja'ja'  himself  declared  that,  although  he  acknowledged  the  "special  relation- 
ship" between  Syria  and  Lebanon,  nothing  in  the  relationship  could  \  iolate  Lebanon's 
complete  sovereignty.''^  Sources  close  to  President  Jumayyil  hinted  at  his  readiness 
to  resign  if  he  were  to  lose  any  of  his  powers  as  a  result  of  compromise  with  the 
rebels.^*' 

In  Israel,  the  rebellion  was  considered  a  pro-Israeli  move,  a  revolt  by  the  admirers 
of  Gen  Arid  Sharon.^  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  concerned.  There  were  reports 
that  Syrian  troops  were  grouping  near  the  Christian  enckve,  but  Rashid  Karami  told 
his  confidants  that  Syria  would  intervene  only  at  the  request  of  Lebanon.<<>  Although 
Syrian  initial  concern  was  reduced  when  Israel  showed  no  sign  of  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Ja'ja**s  men,  it  was  in  Damascus^  interest  to  put  an  end  to  the  new  movement.  When 
Amin  Jumayyil  went  to  Damascus,  Hafiz  al-Asad  told  him  that  Ja'ja*  was  an  "Israeli 
agent".  Jumayyil  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  pursue  the  "Arab  option"  in 
Lebanon.**'  Inside  the  Christian  community,  however,  the  rebels  still  had  considerable 
support.  Prominent  intellectuals  like  Charles  Malik  and  Fu'ad  Afram  Bustani,  and 
political-military  leaders  like  Abu  Arz  (leader  of  the  militia  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Cedar,  which  was  part  of  the  Lebanese  Forces),  expressed  their  support  of  the 
rebellion.  However,  even  they  were  at  pains  to  deny  any  link  with  Israel  and  any 
intention  to  create  a  separate  Christian  entity.^  As  time  dragged  on,  the  rebels* 
position  was  weakened.  They  lost  their  eariy  momentum,  and  the  events  in  Sidon  in 
April  (see  below)  demonstrated  the  militaiy  weakness  of  the  Christians,  even  under 
the  new  leadership,  and  the  futility  of  the  "Israeli  option".  It  became  apparent  that 
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Samir  Ja*ja^*s  act  of  defiance,  however  gallant,  could  not  fundamentally  change 

Christian  fortunes  in  Lebanon. 

Early  in  May,  the  rebels  and  Amin  Jumayyil  seemed  on  the  verge  of  adecisive  clash, 
as  the  two  sides  concentrated  their  troops. It  was  reported  that  there  were  plans  to 
remove  Jumayyil  and  replace  him  with  a  council  of  militia  leaders.'"*  ll  was  also 
reported  that  certain  Christian  leaders  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  resign  peacefully, 
pointing  out  that  the  rebellion  was  just  one  of  many  expressions  of  growing  Christian 
opposition  to  his  Presidency. However,  on  9  May  another  upheaval  in  the  Lebanese 
Forces  led  to  the  election  of  Hubayka  as  the  new  leader  of  the  Forces;  Samir  Ja*ja', 
who  was  removed  from  that  post,  retained  the  position  of  Chief  of  Staff.  Hubayka 
said,  in  his  first  statement,  that  he  completely  rejected  the  ''Israeli  option*^  he 
deprecated  past  Christian  cooperation  with  the  Jewish  State,  ordered  the  closing  of 
the  Lebanese  Forces*  delegation  in  Jerusalem,  and  supported  Syria*s  role  in  Lebanon.^ 

Elie  Hubayka  belonged  to  a  Maronite  family  of  the  lower  middle  class.  From 
childhood  on,  he  had  supported  the  Phalangist  Party,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  in  1975,  he  had  belonged  toasmallunit.  called  B.l  (Bashir  Jumayyil),  which 
launched  raids  on  Muslim  parts  of  West  Beirut,  causing  a  great  loss  of  lives.  In  1980, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  Head  of  the  Intelligence  and  Security  Unit 
of  the  Lebanese  Forces.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  in  charge  of  Bashir  Jumayyil's 
personal  safety.  In  an  act  of  revenge  for  Jumayyil's  murder,  Hubayka  led  the  infamous 
massacres  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  camps  in  September  1982  (see  MECS 1981-82,  p 
724).  For  more  than  two  years,  Hubayka  consolidated  his  position  in  the  heirarehy  of 
the  Lebanese  Forces,  using  his  power  as  the  Chief  of  Security  and  Intelligence.  Alter 
the  Mareh  1 985  rebellion  he  held  the  second  most  powerful  position  in  the  militia.  On 
9  May,  the  Command  Council  of  the  Forces  convened  to  elect  a  new  chairman.  There 
were  three  candidates:  Ja^a*,  Fadi  Afram  and  Hubayka.  At  the  meeting,  Hubayka 
introduced  evidence  showing  that,  despite  his  anti-Syrian  posture,  Ja*ja'  intended  to 
give  in  to  Syria.  Thus  amid  bi/arre  circumstances,  Elie  Hubayka,  aged  twenty-nine, 
became  the  new  striMig  man  of  the  largest  Christian  militia  in  Lebanon.^' 

There  could  be  no  more  illustratue  e\  i(Jcnce  of  the  Christian  decline  in  Lebanon 
than  Hubayka's  rise  to  power.  He  lacked  any  social  standing  in  a  society  which  was 
still  very  much  influenced  by  well  established  leaders.  Political  power  still  derived 
largely  from  charismatic,  ideological,  social  or  religious  standing,  and  although 
Hubayka  possessed  militaiy  power,  he  lacked  any  of  the  other  qualities  which  wouM 
have  made  him  an  acceptable  leader.  The  stormy  drcimutanoes  of  the  civil  war  and  its 
aftermath,  particularly  the  Christian  defeats  after  1982,  accelerated  the  growth  of 
social  mobility,  modernity  and  a  new  political  leadership  based  on  merit  rather  than 
social  status.  Still,  Hubayka,  Ja'ja*  and  other  young  Christian  militants  suffered  from 
their  low  origins  and  did  not  have  the  same  importance  as  traditional  leaders.  Once  in 
power,  Hubayka  struggled  with  President  Jumayyil  and  tried  to  isolate  his  loyalists  in 
North  Main  and  Hast  Beirut.  The  ['resident,  it  was  reported,  could  count  on  the 
support  of  some  senior  officers  in  the  Lebanese  Army,  led  by  Gen  Michel  'Awun**^  (on 
his  appointment  as  Army  Commander,  see  MECS  1983-84,  p  550).  On  18  July,  Amin 
Jumayyil  was  supposed  to  host  his  rival,  Hubayka,  at  a  cnidal  conciliatory  meeting. 
The  two  men  did  not  meet,  however,  because  troops  loyal  to  Hubayka  discovered  a 
car  bomb  near  the  presidential  palace.** 

Hubayka^  next  move  was  to  make  an  earnest  attempt  to  isolate  Amin  Jimiayyil 
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political^.  Late  in  July,  he  met  Sulayman  Faranjiyya,  with  Syria's  knowledge  and 
encouragement. It  seemed  that  Amin  Jumayyil  had  lost  favor  with  Syria(gee above) 
and  thus,  had  lost  his  real  power  base.  Jumayyil  himself  seemed  ready  to  acquiesce  to 
some  of  his  opponents'  demands  for  changes  in  the  Lebanese  political  system,^'  but 
his  general  position  was  seriously  challenged.  For  weeks,  he  stayed  in  his  native  village 
of  Bikfaya.  and  he  lost  the  friendship  and  support  of  many  of  his  former  allies. His 
circumstances  would  have  been  lost,  had  there  been  unity  among  his  rivals.  Instead, 
reports  late  in  October  told  of  armed  clashes  between  Hubayka*s  forces  and  elements 
loyal  to  SamirJatja*.^ 

There  had  been  nimors  that  Hubayka  had  made  major  concessions  in  the 
negotiations  in  Damascus  (see  above),  but  the  real  source  of  tension  was  Jatja'^li  desire 
to  avenge  his  removal  from  office  in  May.  At  one  time,  Hubayka  was  supported  by  a 
minority  of  only  three  members  in  the  Command  Council  of  the  Lebanese  Forces.  He 
escaped  total  defeat  only  because  his  opponents  could  not  create  a  united  front;  it  was 
reported  that  a  group  led  by  Karim  Bakraduni  had  wanted  to  suspend  the  negotiations 
in  Damascus  and  resume  them  on  a  different  basis,  whereas  Ja'ja'  objected  to  the  talks 
altogether. At  the  same  time,  Amin  JumayyiPs  supporters  were  active.  One  of  his 
loyalists,  Joseph  Abu  Hashim.  met  with  Faranjiyya,  who  proposed  a  national 
Christian  position.^''  On  24  December,  Sulayman  Faranjiyya  attacked  the  proposed 
agreement  and  predicted  that  it  would  not  be  signed.^^  It  was  obvious  that  Christian 
politics  in  Lebanon  were  in  disarray.  Individuals  and  parties  changed  colors  in  a 
desperate  straggle  for  control  of  the  community.  Former  allies  of  Syria,  Faranjiyya 
and  Amin  Jumayyil  opposed  a  Syrian-led  agreement;  former  enemies  of  Syria, 
Hubayka  and  his  men  were  in  favor  of  exactly  such  an  agreement;  the  Lebanese 
Forces  were  on  the  verge  of  a  split,  and  their  opponents  —  Jumayyil,  Faranjiyya  and 
others  —  were  divided  among  themselves  and  could  agree  only  on  what  they  objected 
to.  Amid  all  the  controversies,  the  National  Liberal  Party,  led  by  the  Chamoun 
family,  was  split,  following  the  election  on 24  August  1985  of  CamilleChamoun'^son, 
Dani,  as  the  new  Chairman.''"' 

Lebanon's  Christians  faced  grim  choices.  They  frantically  looked  for  new  solutions, 
alliances  and  formulas.  It  all  confirmed  a  remark  made  by  Charles  Malik  in  1969:  the 
Christians,  he  wrote  in  a  moment  of  self-confession,  **do  not  quite  know  themselves 
and  [were]  still  looking  for  their  place  in  the  world  around  them**.^ 

THE  SHTI  COMMUNITY 

The  ShiH  community  of  Lebanon  sought  a  proper  role  for  itself  under  the  Lebanese 
sun.  In  the  year  under  survey,  however,  it  was  involved  in  fighting  with  the  Christians, 
Druzes,  Sunnis  and  Palestinians  in  Beirut,  and  it  was  divided  internally,  not  only 
because  of  the  rivalry  between  al-Amal  and  its  opponents  but  also  because  the  largest 
Shi'i  militia  was  torn  apart  by  various  factions  and  personalities.  On  1 6  October  1984, 
a  noted  pro-Syrian  Shi'i  politician  from  the  Biqa'  valley,  Husayn  al-Husayni,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  CD.  reccivmg  forty-one  votes  against  the  twcnty-cight  given  to 
his  rival,  Kamil  al-As'ad.^^  Although  al-Aniars  official  line  was  pro-Syrian,  Nabih 
Barri  resented  the  emergence  of  another  center  of  power  in  the  community  which 
could  endanger  aMmafli  dominant  position.  On  19  October,  Barri,  Husayni  and  the 
Shi*i  Mufti,  *Abd  al-Amir  Kabalan,  were  sununoned  to  a  conciliatory  meeting  by 
Imam  Musa  atSadr^  sister,  Rabab  al-Sadr.  The  meeting,  according  to  reports,  failed 
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to  achieve  its  goal.^  It  was  reported  that  Rabab  al'Sadr  entertained  political  amtntiont 
of  her  own,  that  her  involvement  in  Shi*i  politics  was  in  preparation  for  the  Amal 
convention  scheduled  for  spring  19S5,  and  that  Husayni,  too,  wished  for  a  role  in 
al-AnuWs  politics.^  ■ 

Al-Amal  was  plagued  from  within  by  ihc  division  between  the  Shi'is  of  the  South 
and  those  of  the  Biqa'  valley.  One  of  Barri  s  rivals, '  Ali  Ayub  (see  above),  was  expelled 
from  the  organization.  Another,  Hasan  Hashim,  a  Southerner,  was  accused  by  Barri 
of  being  a  conlidant  of  Yasir  'Arafat/-  and  that  caused  friction  between  Barri  and 
many  Southerners.  Many  ShiHs  took  part  in  the  struggle  against  Israel,  in  the  South, 
and  as  it  intensified  during  the  early  months  of  1985,  so  did  the  internal  struggles. 
When  Israel  withdrew  from  Sidon  on  18  February  1985  (see  below),  the  celebrations 
were  marred  by  demonstrations  by  the  militant  of  iUdt  ABah  (the  Party  of  God), 
wanting  to  challenge  al-AmaH  domination  in  the  area.  Late  in  May,  while  al-Amal 
was  fighting  the  Palestinians  in  West  Beirut  (see  below),  the  Supreme  Islamic  ShiH 
Council  (SISC),  under  Shaykh  Muhammad  Shams  al-Din,  initiated  a  move  to  unify 
the  various  Shi'i  militias.  The  Council  hoped  to  prevent  them  from  making 
independent  decisions  which  would  endanger  the  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
Such  decisions  had  led  to  the  slaughter  in  the  refugee  camps  and  the  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Kuwaiti  ruler**^  (see  chapter  on  Kuwait).  Al-Amal  rejected  the  initiative,  seeing 
it  as  a  sign  of  the  SISC  s  dissatisfaction  with  its  policies.  Late  in  June,  a  hitherto 
unknown  Shi'i  group  called  *Ali  Ibn  Abu  Talib  issued  a  strong  verbal  attack  on  Barri 
and  accused  him  of  treason.**  Some  days  later,  it  was  annoimced  that  a  former 
al-Amal  official  in  the  Biqa'  valley,  Akram  Talis,  had  led  a  local  revolt  against  him. 
Barri  had  earlier  removed  Talis  from  his  position  in  aMmo/,  and  Talis  was  known  to 
be  close  to  Hizh  Allah .^^  Troubles  were  also  reported  in  the  South,  where  local 
al'Amal  leaders  tried  to  enforce  a  strictly  Islamic  way  of  life  on  reluctant  villagers 
without  authorization  from  the  national  command.^*  The  main  fl/-/4mfl/leaderinthe 
South,  Dawud  Dawud,  reportedly  behaved  as  if  he  were  numing  his  own  independent 
republic  there." 

On  31  August,  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  disappearance  of  Imam  Musa 
al-Sadr,  the  increasingly  opposed  Nabih  Barri  made  a  significant  speech  in  which  he 
outUned  his  main  policies.  Regarding  the  Islamic  revolution  in  Iran,  he  said,  '*[It  is 
time  that]  we  exposed  those  who  are  attempting  to  outbid  us  with  regard  to  this 
revolution**.  It  was  a  clear  reference  to  Hizb  Allah%  propaganda,  which  maintained 
that  ah  Amal  was  too  sectilar.  Barri  publicly  called  Imam  Khomeyni  his  ''master**  and 
cautioned  him  to  distinguish  between'Hhose  who  worked  with  the  revolution  before  it 
succeeded",  i.e..  Imam  Musaal^Sadr  and  al-Amal  as  a  whole,  and*Hhose  who  rode  the 
waves  after  its  success",  i.e.,  the  various  fundamentalist  groups.'*  On  27  September,  it 
was  reported  that  one  of  Barri's  rivals  in  al-Amai  Hasan  Hashim,  had  visited  the  US 
without  Barri's  consent;  Hashim  reportedly  lost  Iran's  support  as  a  result.****  While 
Barri  managed  for  the  time  being  to  overcome  Hashim's  challenge,  he  still  had  to  turn 
over  the  senior  military  official  oi al-Amal,  Akif  Haydar,  who  had  returned  to  Beirut 
after  a  long  stay  in  Paris.  It  wsls  rumored  that  Barri  accused  Haydar  of  cooperation 
with  Lebanonls  Army,  and  that  he  indicated  that  he  had  passed  on  vital  information 
to  American,  British  and  French  officials  regarding  their  kidnapped  citizens  held  by 
various  ShiH  groups  m  Lebanon.^ 

All  these  conflicts  inside  al-Amal  were  part  of  a  more  profoimd  split  within  the  Shii 
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commuiiity  in  general,  as  al'Amah  main  goal  was  to  dominate  the  fundamentalist 
oiganizations  like  the  Association  of  Muslim  Students,  Amal at-bbrnd  and  Hlib  AUah. 
Under  the  leadership  of  charismatic  persons  like  Shaykh  Muhammad  Fadlalla  (on 
his  past  activities,  see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  563-64),  and  with  the  support  of  the  Iranian 
volunteers  in  Lebanon,^'  these  organizations  spread  systematically  from  the  Biqa* 
valley  to  West  and  South  Beirut,  and  then  to  South  Lebanon. 

They  had  some  advantages  over  al-Amal.  For  one  thing,  they  bore  no  governmental 
responsibility.  While  Barri  had  sers'ed  as  a  Minister  since  April  1984  and  was  therefore 
limited  in  his  freedom  of  action,  people  like  Fadlallah  and  others  were  completely  free 
to  preach  their  views  without  restraint.  For  another,  since  Barri  was  a  Minister,  he 
was  associated  with  the  State  of  Lebanon,  which  had  become  more  and  more  hated  by 
the  Shi*i  rank  and  file,  especially  those  who  lived  in  underprivileged  areas  (the 
majority  of  the  community).  Since  the  Government  was  paralyzed,  Barri  could  not 
use  his  position  to  achieve  more  needed  resources  for  his  suffering  compatriots.  In 
contrast,  the  militants  issued  a  comprehensive  message  which  touched  the  social, 
economic,  spiritual  and  political  aspirations  of  the  average  Shi*i.  The  ShiM-Israeli 
struggle  in  the  South  (see  below  and  the  ch  apter  on  armed  operations)  had  contributed 
to  the  overall  radicalization  of  the  Shi'is  in  Lebanon,  for  it  symbolized  for  many  their 
tradition  of  protest.  But  it  was  the  Fundamentalists  who  first  raised  the  banner  of 
resistance  to  IsraeL 

SHIi-PALESTINIAN  CONFRONTATION  IN  WEST  BEIRUT 

Before  1982  the  Palestinians  in  Lebanon  had  been  plagued  by  constant  insecurity  but 
had  at  least  enjoyed  a  measure  of  freedom;  after  that  year,  insecurity  increased  and 
freedom  disappMred.  There  were  five  Palestinian  camps  in  Sidon  and  Tyre,  four  in 
Beirut  and  inside  the  capital  itself,  and  three  in  Tripoli  and  Biqa*  valley.'^  Aooonling 
to  camp  legistration  figures  for  March  1984,  there  were  255,015  refiigees.*'  The 
situation  of  the  Palestinian  community  was  difficult,  mainly  due  to  the  militafy  defeat 
of  the  Palesttne  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  from  June  to  August  1982  and  its 
subsequent  expulsion  from  Beirut.  Still,  they  managed  to  retain  some  of  their  strength 
in  Lebanon,  one  source  of  which  was  the  institution  known  as  Samed  (officially,  the 
Palestinian  Party  Children's  Workshop  Society).  In  its  heyday,  Samed  had  employed 
over  3,000  men  and  women  in  social,  medical  and  cooperative  services,  as  well  as  in 
industrial  ventures.'''  In  July  1984,  it  was  reported  that  Samed  had  reconstituted  a 
great  deal  of  its  former  infrastructure  and  had  even  built  six  new  factories  in  the  Beirut 
region.'^  Late  in  October  1984,  it  was  reported,  various  PLO  factions  started  to 
rebuild  their  military  infrastructure  in  Beirut^  By  the  end  of  1984,  young  Palestinians 
were  reportedly  making  a  gradual  move  back  to  the  camps  in  Beirut,  which  they  had 
lefr  after  the  massacres  of  September  1982."  These  reports  were  bound  to  stir  the  Shil 
communityli  bitter  memories  of  the  fighting  between  them  and  the  PLO,  both  in 
South  Lebanon  and  in  Beirut  Even  the  shared  hatred  of  the  Israeli  presence  in  the 
South  did  not  soften  the  memories. 

Moreover,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  PLO  in  the  summer  of  1982,  al-Amal  became 
the  most  important  military  force  in  West  Beirut  and  had  the  potential  to  become  the 
strongest  power  in  the  South  when  Israel  had  completed  its  withdrawal.  Al-Amai 
therefore,  feared  an  incursion  by  the  PLO  into  ShiM-dominated  territories.  In  addition 
al'Amal  was  allied  with  Damascus,  which  helped  it  politically  and  militarily,  and  the 
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Syrians  had  an  interest  in  preventing  Yasir  'Arafat's  men  from  returning  to  Beirut.  It 
therefore  suited  Damascus  when,  on  20  May  1985.  al-AmaPs  fighters  launched  a 
savage  attack  on  the  Palestinian  camps  in  Beirut,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Shi'i- 
dominated  Sixth  Brigade  of  the  Lebanese  Army.  Both  the  PLO  and  anti-'Arafat 
factionsjomcd  forces  against  the  Shi'is  (sec  also  the  essay  on  the  PLO),  and  they  were 
backed  by  al-AmaPs  seeming  ally,  the  Druze  militia  (see  below).  On  2  June,  the  ShiH 
ndlitia  took  control  of  the  Sabia  camp,  but  the  enonnous  cost  —  500  people  killed 
and  2,000  wounded  —  weakened  al-AmaFi  determination.^  The  battle  had  exposed 
at-AmaTs  political  isolation  and  growing  dependence  on  Syria,  and  there  was,  besides, 
no  mistaking  the  motivation  for  the  Shi*is*  participation  in  the  battle;  Shii  fighters 
had  the  slogan,  **KilI  a  Palestinian  and  have  a  place  in  Paradise**.^  Al-Amal  did  not 
achieve  a  full  military  victory  in  the  camps,  but  it  did  greatly  slow  down  the  build-up 
of  the  PLO  in  West  Beirut,  thus  protecting  itself. 

When  the  fighting  had  been  going  on.  al-Amalhad  been  dragged  into  another  crisis. 
On  14  June  1985,  a  TWA  tlight  carrsmg  145  passengers  was  sei/ed  en  route  from 
Athens  to  Rome.  The  gunmen,  apparently  from  Hirh  Allah,  demanded  the  release  of 
Shi'i  terrorists  held  in  Spanish  and  Kuwaiti  jails  and,  more  important,  of  the  Lebanese 
detainees  in  Israel  (there  were  over  700  who  had  been  transferred  to  Israel  when  it 
withdrew  from  part  of  South  Lebanon  in  March  1985).  The  plane  was  forced  to  fly  to 
Beirut,  where  nineteen  passengers  were  released.  It  then  went  to  Algiers,  where  a 
further  twenty-two  passengers  were  freed,  and  then  flew  to  Beirut,  where  one  of  the 
passengers,  a  US  Navy  diver,  was  shot  dead  by  the  hijackers.  On  IS  June,  the  plane 
returned  to  Algiers,  sixtv  passengers  were  freed,  and  then  it  flew  back  to  Beirut.  At 
that  point,  Nabih  Barri,a/-/4mafs  leader  and  Lebanon's  Minister  of  Justice,  assumed 
a  prominent  role  in  the  affair  as  a  mediator  between  the  kidnappers  and  the  American 
and  Syrian  authorities.  1  he  remaining  thii  ty-nine  passengers  were  freed  on  30  June, 
following  Syria's  intervention. 'f***  Nabih  Barn  enjoyed  worldwide  exposure  during  the 
crisis,  but  he  surely  must  have  realized  that  within  his  own  community,  he  was 
oulllanked  by  the  more  mihtant  elements  as  he  struggled  to  assert  his  authority 
through  the  fight  with  the  PLO.  Early  in  October,  al-Amaland  PLO  members  clashed 
again  in  West  Beirut,i<^i  and  in  late  October,  *Arafat%  loyalists  predicted  that  the  fight 
over  the  camps  would  start  again,'^^  a  prediction  borne  out  by  events  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

SHIi-DRUZE  CONFRONTATION 

One  of  the  more  solid  political  alliances  in  Lebanon  In  recent  years  was  the  Shi'i-Druze 
alliance,  under  the  respective  leadership  of  Nabih  Barri  and  Walid  Junblat.  Still,  there 
were  gaps  between  the  two  communities.  In  the  fighting  of  late  1983-early  1984  (see 
the  chapter  on  Lebanon,  A/IX  S  1983-84)  the  Druzes  clearly  achieved  mo.st  of  what 
they  wanted,  in  contrast  to  the  Shi'is,  whose  social,  political  and  territorial  aspirations 
remained  unfulfilled.  Most  of  the  Druzes  lived  in  the  Shuf,  while  the  Shi'is  were 
divided  among  three  regions:  the  Biqa*,  Beirut  and  the  South.  The  Druzes  were 
traditionally  significant  actors  in  Lebanese  politics,  while  the  Shi*is  were  outsiders. 
Although  the  Druzes  constituted  only  6  per  cent  of  Lebanon's  population,  they  based 
their  claim  to  power  on  history,  tradition  and  theirstrategic  geographical  importance 
the  Shi'is*  claim  to  power  was  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  they  made  up  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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On  top  of  all  that  there  were  other  reasons  for  Druze-Shi'i  tension.  Since  the 
takeover  of  West  Beirut  in  February  1984  (see  above),  the  Druzes  and  Shi'is  had 
jointly  controlled  the  city,  and  troubles  had  resulted.  Tensions  were  caused  by  petty 
incidents,  such  as  the  tearing  down  of  political  posters,  and  by  disputes  over  the 
control  of  areas  and  streets  where  roadblocks  were  a  source  of  income.  The  Druze 
territory  in  the  Shuf  adjoined  Beirut,  and  inside  Beirut  itself  there  was  a  traditional 
Druze  concentration.  Under  these  circumstances,  relations  between  the  two  victorious 
militias  in  West  Beirut  tended  to  sour,  and  the  tensions  were  brought  into  the  open 
during  the  Shi*i-PLO  confrontation  in  West  Beirut  (see  above).  The  Shiis  attacked 
the  camps  and  were  heavily  shelled  by  Palestinian  artillery  batteries  located  in  the 
Shuf.  Walid  Junblat  had  apparently  decided  that  a  full  Shi*i  takeover  in  West  Beirut 
was  not  in  his  best  interest. 

In  the  second  half  of  1985,  Shi'is  and  Druzes  were  engaged  in  intermittent  fighting. 
A  clash  took  place  on  1  July,  after  which  the  two  parties  issued  a  joint  statement 
reaffirming  their  alliance.  '"^  As  if  to  validate  the  statement,  the  two  militias  cooperated 
in  heavy  artillery  attacks  on  the  Christian  suburbs  of  East  Beirut  in  the  third  week  of 
August,  whn  political  negotiations  were  stalled  (see  above).  On  20  August,  6,000 
shells  fell  on  Beirut  in  what  was  later  called  "the  blackest  day"  of  the  capital  since 
1975.1*^  Amid  sheUing  and  car  bombing,  Nabih  Barri  said  that  he  would  not  agree  to  a 
cease-fire.  He  asked  Junblat  to  cut  short  his  visit  in  Moscow  and  return  home.'*''  The 
clashes  continued  in  late  August,  but  in  September,  al-Amal  and  the  Druzes  resumed 
tfadr  own  fitting. 

The  fighting  between  al'Amal  and  the  Druzes  triggered  a  general  commercial  strike 
in  West  Beirut  on  27  September.  The  PSP,  to  forestall  a  great  crisis,  executed  two  of 
its  own  members  for  crimes  allegedly  committed  against  al-Amal  members. On  2 1 
November,  a  day  before  Lebanon's  Day  of  Independence,  Junblat 's  men  removed 
Lebanese  flags  from  the  streets  of  West  Beirut,  provoking  battles  with  al-Amal  and 
Shi'i  units  of  Lebanon's  Army.""*  The  battles  continued  lor  some  days  and  claimed 
fifty-two  lives  and  225  casualties.'*'''  At  this  point,  Walid  Junblat  himself  intervened. 
In  a  meeting  with  al-Amars  leaders  (Barri  was  not  present)  he  admitted  that  the  events 
in  West  Beirut  resulted  from  his  own  mistakes.  He  promised  to  reassess  the  level  of  his 
party's  military  and  political  presence  in  West  Beirut,  in  order  to  stop  the  bloodshed."^ 
Junblat^  statements  did  not  allay  Shi'i  fears  —  an  analysis  of  the  battles  in  late 
November  showed  that  the  Druzes  had  carefully  planned  theur  operations  and  co- 
operated with  other  elements.  The  battles  divided  West  Beirut  into  three  areas:  a 
ShiH-dominated  area,  a  Druze  dominated  area,  and  areas  that  passed  between  the  two 
militias.'" 

On  1 1  December,  a  new  security  plan  was  instituted  in  West  Beirut,  agreed  by  the 
two  sides. "2  At  least  until  the  end  of  the  month,  it  prevented  a  renewed  large-scale 
confrontation  in  the  city  between  al-Amal 2ind  the  Druzes  of  Walid  Junblat.  The  rifts 
between  the  two  did  not  develop  into  an  uncontrollable  conflict,  but  the  battles  ot 
West  Beirut  demonstrated  some  of  the  impediments  of  the  emerging  Shi'is.  Chief 
among  them  was  that  almost  all  other  Lebanese  factions  and  communities  feared 
them  because  they  were  demographically  prominent  but  unable  to  articulate 
reasonable  political  demands;  they  were  considered  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  Lebanon. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  TRIPOU 

In  August  1984,  Tripoli  was  as  stormy  as  in  previous  years  (see  above  and  the  chapters 
on  Lebanon  in  previous  volumes  ofMECS)  but,  on  18  September,  a  Sunni  faction 
there  called  the  Islamic  Grouping  signed  a  peace  accord  with  the  Arab  Democratic 
Party,  the  main  pro-Syrian  party,  to  remove  their  men  from  the  streets,  disarm  all 
their  armed  men  and  collect  all  the  weapons.  I  he  accord  was  achieved  with  the  help  of 
Syrian  mediation,"^  after  a  meeting  in  Damascus  on  8  September  between  President 
Asad  and  the  prominent  Sunni  leader  in  Tripoli,  Shaykh  Sa'id  Sha*ban;  in  that 
meeting  the  two  leaders  agreed  on  a  "pacification  plan".  (That  meeting  itself  had 
become  feasible  after  Shaykh  Sha*ban  had  accepted  an  Iranian  proposal  to  talk 
directly  with  the  Syrians.)  On  25  September,  the  first  effects  of  the  peace  accord  were 
felt  as  the  main  barricades  between  the  ''Islamic*'  and  pro-Syrian  areas  of  Tripoli  were 
dismantkd.114  Early  in  October,  Syrian  forces  were  deployed  in  Tripoli,  and  the 
calmer  atmosphere  of  the  ravaged  city  attracted  many  of  its  former  inhabitants  back. 
This  activity  returned  some  life  to  the  city's  streets  and  markets.'!^  The  next  stage  in 
the  security  plan  was  the  collection  of  heavy  and  medium  weapons,  in  preparation  for 
the  deployment  of  Lebanon's  Army  in  the  city."^ 

The  Army  took  up  its  duties  on  20  December  1984."''  Tripoli  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a  new  era,  but  appearances  proved  deceptive.  On  1  February,  a  car  bomb 
killed  twelve  people  outside  a  crowded  mosque.  On  10  February,  another  exploded 
outside  the  headquarters  of  the  Sunni  Tawahid  movement,  killing  eight  people  and 
wounding  twenty-five.'  There  was  no  immediate  large-scale  violence,  in  either  case, 
but  tensions  existed.  On  20  Jime,  fifteen  people  were  killed  in  another  car  bomb 
explosion;  the  PLO  accused  Syria  of  being  responsible,  while  Shaykh  Sha'ban 
accused  the  **civilization  of  the  West,  America,  Israel  and  the  Phalangbts*."' 
Lebanonis  Army  subsequently  intensified  its  procedures  for  collecting  aU  weapons.  < 
Nontheless,  on  20  August,  a  car  bomb  explosion  killed  forty-four  and  wounded 
ninety.  A  shadowy  group,  Revolutionary  Christians  of  the  Cedars,  claimed 
responsibility,'^!  but  because  the  blast  occurred  near  the  office  of  a  pro-PLO  Sunni 
group,  it  was  assumed  that  it  had  been  carried  out  by  Syrian  agents. 

As  violence  continued,  there  were  reports  of  conflicts  inside  the  lawahid  movement 
about  how  to  turn  TripoU  into  the  nucleus  of  an  Islamic  state.  On  30  August,  the 
militias  of  both  the  Tawahid  movement  and  the  Arab  Democratic  Party  exchanged 
heavy  fire.i^  Soon  after,  the  situation  in  the  city  deteriorated  completely. 

As  of  23  September,  the  fighting  had  claimed  over  400  lives.i2«  Shaykh  Sha*ban 
appealed  to  Syria  to  stop  the  fighting,  claiming  that  his  men  were  being  attacked  by 
the  leftist  parties  and  denying  any  involvement  with  Yasir  'Arafat.'"  Syrian  sources 
reported  on  29  September  that  3.000  militiamen  had  joined  the  attack  on  the  TawahkFi 
suburbs.  Syrian  tanks  and  artillery  were  seen  moving  towards  Tripoli,  but  the  Syrians 
denied  any  direct  involvement  in  the  battle. Despite  their  denials,  it  was  obvious 
that  their  artillery  had  an  active  and  decisive  part  in  the  fighting.'-''  Tripoli  was  a 
devastated  city,  and  the  fighting  continued  unabated,  despite  calls  by  Faranjiyya'^* 
and  Iran'-''  that  Syria  should  stop  the  bloodshed.  The  Syrians  defended  themselves  by 
accusing  Yasir  'Arafat  of  fomenting  the  fighting.""  The  battles  inflicted  heavy  losses 
on  the  Tawahidt  and  the  fighting  ended  only  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Syrian  Army 
could  enter  the  **Islamic**  areas  in  Tripoli 

Still,  the  TawaMd  militia  was  not  completely  crushed.  Late  in  October,  some  of  its 
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men  conttnued  fighdiig  under  the  name  of  the  *Tripolitanian  Resistance**,  i^i  Their 
leader,  Sa4d  Sha*ban,  blamed  the  conflict  on  Muslims  who  had  converted  to 

Christianity,  as  well  as  on  the  Syrians.  '^^  These  were  the  words  of  a  defeated  leader. 
Tripoli  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syrian  Army  which  was  dominated  by  *Alawis. 
Another  historic  stronghold  of  the  Lebanese  Sunni  community  had  been  lost,  at  least 
for  a  while,  with  the  fall  of  Tripoli. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SOUTH  LEBANON 

LEBANESE  RESISTANCE  AND  ISRAEL'S  RESPONSE 
On  14  September  1984,  Israel's  new  National  Unity  Government  was  formed,  headed 
by  Shimon  Peres,  and  in  the  following  weeks  there  were  increasing  signs  that  Israel 
wasplanniiig  aspeedy  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  On  21  September  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  indicated  that  an  Israeli  withdrawal  would  not  depend  on  a 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Syrian  forces,  although  that  had  been  a  requirement. 
Another  change  in  Israel's  policy  was  its  apparent  readiness  to  give  an  expanded  role 
to  the  UNIFIL  Force  which  would  police  a  buffer  zone  south  of  the  Syrian  front  lines. 
Israel's  new  flexibility  was  paralleled  by  a  growing  Lebanese  resistance  (on  Israel's 
policy  in  Lebanon,  see  the  chapter  on  Israel).  Shi'is,  Palestinians  and  Leftists 
cooperated  in  an  ad-hoc  alliance  against  Israel  and  its  allies  in  the  South  —  the 
Christians,  Druzes  and  Shi'is  who  were  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  intimidation. '^^ 

On  9  October,  it  was  announced  thai  a  National  Resistance  Front  had  been 
established  in  Sidon,  which  was  still  under  Israeli  occupation,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  political  and  religious  figures,  as  well  as  representatives  of  trade  unions  and 
influential  forces,  who  made  up  the  Front,  and  whose  first  declaration  emphasized  the 
need  for  unity.  It  said  that  the  Fronts  task  was  to  resist  the  Israeli  forces  and  to 
dedicate  its  resources  to  the  battle  for  national  liberation.  It  added  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  Israel's  forces  and  the  South  Lebanese  Army  (SLA),  under  General 
AntoineLahad.'^^  A  senior  a/-/4ma/ofricial  in  the  area,  Mahmud  Faqi,  declared  that 
his  movement  led  the  struggle  against  Israel.  As  regarding  the  future,  he  emphasized 
that,following  Israel's  withdrawal,  the  Shi'i  militia  would  call  upon  Lebanon's  Army 
to  assume  a  security  role  in  the  liberated  South. '^^  Faqi  made  it  clear  that  al-Amal 
would  resist  any  sectarian  flare-ups  once  Israel  had  withdrawn.  Local  leaders  in 
Sidon,  both  Muslim  and  Christian,  vowed  lo  prevent  another  tragedy  such  as  the  one 
that  had  followed  Israel's  withdrawal  from  the  Shuf  in  September  1986.'^^  The 
non-sectarian  character  of  the  Lebanese  resistance  was  emphasized  in  the  general 
strike  that  took  place  in  Sidon  on  12  November  1984.1'^ 

During  October,  senior  UN  officials  were  in  intensive  negotiations  to  initiate  talks 
between  the  Israeli  and  Lebanese  militaries  about  security  arrangements  following  the 
Israeli  evacuation.  On  28  October,  the  Israeli  Government  formally  agreed  to  withdraw 
**as  soon  as  the  security  of  Galilee  [could]  be  assured"  (see  the  chapter  on  Israel).  The 
Lebanese,  for  their  part,  could  not  come  to  any  talks  without  clear  Syrian 
authorization.  Israel,  too,  acknowledged  Syria's  pivotal  role  by  attempting,  through 
American  mediation,  to  reach  an  indirect  understanding  with  Syria,  according  to 
which  Syria  would  tacitly  endorse  an  Israeli-Lebanese  arrangement  and  thereby  allow 
a  more  effective  seiilemenl.  Syrian  policy  was  formulated  by  Vice  President  'Abd 
al-Halim  Khaddam,  who  declared  after  a  meeting  with  President  Jumayyil,  "^If  these 
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negotiations  lead  to  a  withdrawal  without  IsraeFs  achieving  any  gains  or  imposiiig 
conditions,  that  would  be  perfect."  This  statement  boded  ill  to  the  whole  process.  It 
meant,  very  simply,  that  Syria  wished  to  impose  humiliating  conditions  on  Israel, 
which  the  latter  could  not  possibly  accept.  From  a  Syrian  perspective,  Israel  could  not 
win  in  Lebanon,  and  neither  could  the  US;  hence,  the  refusal  to  make  even  token 
concessions  to  the  American  mediators  (on  Syria's  policy,  see  the  chapter  on  Syria). 

The  talks  between  Israel  and  Lebanon  started  on  8  November  in  Naqura.  Soon, 
they  encountered  snags.  Israel  insisted  that  the  SLA  should  be  responsible  for  security 
in  the  border  zone  and  that  the  UN  Forces  should  bedcplo>edina  zone  to  tiie  north, 
extending  to  the  Awali  river.  These  conditions  were  flatly  rejected  by  Lebanon,  as  an 
infringement  of  its  sovereignty.  The  atmosphere  at  the  talks  was  further  soured  when 
Israeli  security  service  arrested  four  Shi*i  leaders,  including  Faqi,  on  8  November.  A 
week  later,  on  IS  November,  Israel  released  three  of  the  leaders,  and  the  talks 
resumed.  But  the  gaps  between  the  two  sides  were  unbridgeable  and  the  negotiations 
collapsed. '3*  Antoine  Lahad,  the  Commander  of  the  SLA  and  a  Christian  General 
from  North  Lebanon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  his  Army  were  to  lose  some  of  its 
power  after  the  Israeli  withdrawal,  he  would  leave  the  area;"''  in  particular,  he  wished 
to  remain  in  the  Sidon  area  and  in  the  town  of  Jizzin,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Shuf  mountains.'^"  Israel's  own  plans  were  somewhat  different.  On  14  January  1985, 
the  Israeli  Government  voted  16  to  6  in  favor  of  a  unilateral,  complete,  three-phase 
withdrawal  of  its  Army.  During  the  first  phase,  Israeli  troops  would  pull  back  from 
Sidon  by  18  February,  during  the  second,  Israel  would  withdraw  from  the  central 
sector  and  from  positions  facing  Syrian  forces  in  the  east;  during  the  final  stage,  the 
Israelis  would  complete  the  withdrawal,  leaving  only  a  few  people  to  assist  the  SLA 
(for  details  about  Israelis  plan,  see  the  chapter  on  Israel).  Immediately  following  this 
vote,  attention  was  focused  on  the  situation  in  the  Sidon  region,  traditionally  the 
political  and  commercial  center  of  South  Lebanon. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SIDON 

Sidon  was  a  divided  city.  Its  eastern  sector  was  Christian,  and  from  there  to  the  town 
of  Jizzin,  about  20  km  to  the  east,  there  was  a  chain  ol  Christian  villages.  Historically, 
the  main  political  parties  of  the  Christians  had  not  been  strongly  represented  in  Sidon, 
as  was  the  case  with  other  parts  of  South  Lebanon.  But  Jizzin  had  played  a  much 
greater  role  in  modem  Christian  history.  The  Maronites  and  Greek  Catholics  were 
dominant  in  the  town,  and  political  parties  such  as  the  Phalangists  and  the  National 
Liberals  were  strongly  represented.  For  many  Christians,  Jizzin  assumed  even  greater 
importance  after  the  fall  of  the  Shuf,  for  it  was  the  only  remaining  Christian  outpost  in 
the  southern  part  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Its  location  was  also  important  to  the  Druzes, 
because  the  town  had  traditionally  served  as  a  commercial  center  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  Druze  Shuf,  including  the  village  of  Mukhtara,  the  residence  of  the  Junblati 
family.  On  the  eve  of  Israel's  withdrawal,  Ji/zin  was  protected  by  local  militiamen  and 
elements  of  the  SLA.  I  he  former  were  considered  loyal  to  the  Lebanese  Forces,  and 
for  the  latter,  Jizzin  was  crucial  because  of  its  relatively  large  Christian  population, 
which  could  be  a  human  reservoir  for  the  SLAIs  dwindling  ranks. 

Three  groups  dominated  Sidonis  Sunni  politics.  First,  there  were  the  Conservatives, 
influenced  by  Deputy  Nazih  al-Bizri  and  by  Rafiq  al-Hariri,  a  wealthy  businessman, 
who  was  considered  Saudi  Arabia^  man  in  Lebanon.  '^^  The  Conservatives  had  good 
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relations  with  the  Beirut  Government  and  wanted  Lebanon's  Army  to  take  over  Sidon 
after  Israers  withdnwal,  feeling  that  this  would  be  a  sign  of  the  restoration  of 
legitimate  authority.  Second,  the  Popular  Nasserists  were  led  by  Mustafa  Sa*d  and 
were  known  to  have  good  relations  with  the  PSP.  The  Nasserists  had  been  the  main 
Sunni  militia  in  Sidon  before  1 982,  but  it  had  weakened  considerably  when,  as  a  result 
of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  its  leader  left  for  a  long  recuperation  in  tlie  US.  Third,  the 
Islamic  Grouping»  which  was  anti-Syrian,  was  close  ideologically  and  politically  to 
the  Tawahid  movement  in  Tripoli  (sec  above).  But  there  was  another  important  Sunni 
element  in  Sidon:  the  Palestinian*;,  whose  number  was  believed  to  he  60.000.  Prior  to 
the  June  1982  war,  the  Palestinians  had  been  dominant  in  Sidon's  mternal  politics.  In 
May  1982  they  clashed  with  Sa'd's  men,  who  wanted  to  restrict  their  growing  influence 
(see  MFCS  1981-82,  pp  707-8).  It  was  uncertain,  therefore,  whether  the  Sunnis  and 
Palestinians  could  cooperate  again,  especially  when  the  Palestinian  element  was  itself 
divided  between  pro-  and  anti- Arafat  factions. 

And  it  was  obvious  that  Syria  would  exert  every  possible  pressure  through  its  local 
allies  to  prevent  'Arafafis  men  from  reestablishing  themselves  in  the  Sidon  area.  One 
element  which  could  serve  Syrian  interests,  with  regard  to  the  Palestinians,  was  the 
Shiis.  Traditionally,  Sidon  had  not  been  a  Shi*i  center,  but  population  migration 
caused  by  the  civil  war  had  brought  many  Shi*is  there.  Al-Amai  was,  naturally,  a 
leading  force  among  them,  but  the  fundamentalist  elements  were  also  strong,  led  by 
the  Assembly  of  'Ulama  of  Jabal  'Amil'-*-  (the  traditional  name  of  South  Lebanon). 
Late  in  January  1985,  al-Amal  made  it  clear  that  it  supported  the  entry  of  Lebanon's 
Army  into  Sidon  and  also  that  it  would  not  carry  out  anti-Israeli  operations  after  the 
evacuation.'*'  Lebanon's  Government  also  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  for  the 
future.  President  Jumayyil's  Administration  badly  wanted  to  prove  that  it  could 
control  an  evacuated  territory,  especially  in  the  wake  of  the  collapsed  Naqura  tallcs,  in 
which  Israel  had  claimed  that  in  fact  the  Lebanese  Government  could  not  control  it 
Israeli  evacuation  took  place  two  days  earlier  than  scheduled,  and  on  16  February, 
Lebanon^  Army  entered  Sidon  amid  jubilant  demonstrations.  The  Quristian  suburbs, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  quiet  and,  in  some  ShiH  villages,  the  locals  were  urged  to 
intensify  attacks  on  the  retreating  Israelis.  In  Beirut,  Rashid  Karami  called  the 
withdrawal  "an  historic  day".  One  note  of  discord  was  the  murder  of  three  people 
alleged  to  be  collaborators  with  Israel.'^ 

Just  one  day  passed  before  Lebanese  politics  exploded.  Over  6,000  Shi'is,  mobilized 
by  Hizh  Allah,  raided  Sidon  with  the  intention  to  "clear  up"  the  city.  Lebanese  flags 
and  pictures  of  President  Amin  Jumayyil  were  destroyed.  The  PSP  announced  that 
the  Lebanese  Army  was  unacceptable  in  Sidon, '-^'^  an  announcement  that  presaged 
greater  trouble.  Soon  after,  a  Christian  rebellion  broke  out.  The  Lebanese  Forces  in 
the  Jizzin-Sidon  area  began  systematic  shellings  of  Sidon^  Muslim  suburbs.  Muslims 
were  driven  away  from  mixed  villages  aroimd  the  dty  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
hatred  and  a  willingness  for  violence.  The  Lebanese  Forces  claimed  that  they  had 
merely  reacted  to  excesses  committed  by  the  ShiH  units  of  Lebanon*s  Army,  stationed 
in  the  Sidon  area.  President  Jumayyil  argued  that  Hizb  Allah's  actions  had  provoked 
the  Christians  into  retaliating.''"'  After  several  days  of  Christian  attacks,  the 
Palestinians,  the  Islamic  Grouping  and  the  Lebanese  Army's  98th  Battalion  joined 
forces  against  them.'''^  Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  Christian's  position  became  so 
bad  that  Samir  Ja'ja*  ordered  his  men  out  of  the  area;  evacuation  started  on  23 
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April.'**  Some  battles  still  occurred  on  27  April,  and  al-Amal fighters  inflicted  more 
damage  on  the  Lebanese  Forces.'^ 

The  Christian  defeat  became  inevitable  once  Dnize  and  Muslim  militias  from  the 
Shuf  and  Beirnt  began  to  push  southwaid,  and  they  arrived  in  Sidon  on  28  April  The 
foUowing  day,  Muslim  and  Dnize  units  pushed  east  from  Sidon,  towards  Jizzin, 
driving  ahead  of  them  the  population  from  Christian  villages  in  the  Sidon  area.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  refugees  filled  the  streets  of  Jizzin.'^  Near  Jizzin»  in  Falus,  the 
advancing  units  were  stopped,  as  units  of  the  SLA  were  ready  to  prevent  them  from 
marching  on.  Al-Amal^  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
crossing  the  Falus  lines  and  advancing  towards  Jiz/in. ' ^'  The  Sidon  battle  finalized  a 
development  that  had  been  evident  since  the  summer  of  1982:  the  Christians  had  lost  a 
lot  ol  ground,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  Shi'i 
and  Druze  enemies.  Samir  Ja'ja^'s  downfall  was  precipitated  by  this  failure  (see 
above). 

The  Sidon  situation  demonstrated  the  scope  of  the  cooperation  between  the  Shi*is 
and  the  Druzes  in  battle  against  a  common  enemy,  but  it  also  exposed  potential 
problems,  especially  those  regarding  control  in  an  area  equally  important  to  the  Slii4 
South  and  to  the  Druze  Shuf.  However,  while  tensions  m  West  Beirut  erupted 
intermittently  (see  above),  the  Sidon  area  remained  only  a  potential  trouble  spot;  it 
did  not  explode  until  the  end  of  the  year  surveyed. 

Early  in  June,  Israel  completed  its  withdrawal  from  South  Lebanon,  and  the 
Security  Zone  along  the  border,  designed  to  protect  Israeli  settlements  from  terrorist 
operations,  was  put  to  the  icsl.  A  key  factor  in  maintaining  order  in  the  Security  Zone 
was  the  SLA.  In  February  1985,  the  SLA's  effectiveness  was  at  its  lowest,  as  the  militia 
came  under  sustained  attack  from  the  Resistance  Movement  and  was  decimated  by 
mass  desertions  of  its  non-Christian  members.  Until  February,  the  SLA  numbered 
2,500,  but  on  the  thirteenth  of  that  month.  General  Ori  Orr,  the  Commander  of 
Israel*^  Northern  Command,  said  that  up  to  one  third  of  the  force  had  deserted.^^ 
General  Antoine  Lahad  reportedly  considered  leavmgthe  area;  Christian  soldiers  had 
started  to  desert  as  well.  Christian  militias  in  East  Beirut  refused  to  coine  to  his  aid  and 
the  Israeli  authorites  increasin^y  questioned  his  ability. 

Then  came  the  April  events  in  the  Sidon-Jizzin  area  (see  above).  Lahad*s  success  in 
stopping  the  attack  on  the  Christian  town  boosted  his  own  and  his  men*s  morale.  Late 
in  May,  he  categorically  refused  to  leave  the  Jizzin  area'^^  and  insisted  that  he  would 
evacuate  the  town  only  if  specifically  required  to  do  so  by  the  local  Christian 
population. Sources  hostile  to  Lahad  circulated  reports  about  splits  and  problems 
in  the  noiilitia,'^^  but  Israeh  sources  expressed  satisfaction  with  his  performance  and 
claimed  that  his  forces  had  proved  more  successful  and  effective  than  expected.'^ 
This  assessment  was  indirectly  confirmed  by  some  militia  leaden  who  had  actively 
participated  in  the  Lebanese  Resistance  in  South  Lebanon.^'' 

The  events  of  1984-85  shed  light  on  the  significance  of  South  Lebanon.  Jabal  'AmO 
had  never  played  a  meaningful  role  in  Lebanon*s  history,  and  South  Lebanon  had 
always  meant  the  Shuf  and  the  Sidon-Jizzin  area.  The  South  that  had  been  much 
talked  of  in  earlier  years  had  been  an  administrative  unit  of  the  Lebanese  State,  one  of 
the  five  provinces  of  Lebanon.  It  was  the  most  underprivileged  and  the  most 
discriminated  agamst  in  Lebanon.  Its  Christian  population  was  second  in  status,  after 
the  main  Christian  concentrations  in  Beirut  and  the  North,  and  the  Shi'is  had  always 
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been  the  odd  men  out  in  the  Lebanese  system.  But  in  the  19608  the  Palestinian 
presence  in  the  South,  the  Israeli  retaliations  and  the  massive  movement  of  pec^le 
from  the  area  brought  the  region  to  the  center  of  Lebanese  attention.  Still,  the  South 
was  not  the  area  where  Lebanonls  internal  politics  were  determined.  Forawhile  after 
1982,  the  province  did  assume  new  signincance  when  the  Lebanese  resistance  in  the 
South  seemed  to  offer  a  model  of  renewed  national  solidarity,  a  recipe  for  a  better 
future  in  Lebanon,  but  ail  this  was  demolished  in  the  above-mentioned  communal 
fighting. 

Yosef  Oimert 
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(Al-Jamahiriyya  al-'Arabiyya  al-Libiyya 
al-Sha^biyya  aMshtirakiyya) 

Libya's  internal  affairs  were  deeply  influenced  during  the  period  under  review  by 
processes  which  had  begun  in  previous  years  but  which  now  developed  into 
Qadhdhafi's  most  personally  and  politically  central  interests.  Most  important  among 
them  was  the  growth  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees  (RComs)  —  young  militant 
people,  known  for  their  **revolutionary**  brio  and  their  unequivocai  loyalty  to 
QadhdhafL  A  very  important  result  of  thb  process  was  the  RComs*  dominance  in 
internal  affairs,  so  extensive  that  they  became  the  regime^  most  effective  means  of 
supervising  and  orchestrating  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  Libyan  population,  and,  much 
more  important,  of  the  Libyan  Army,  thus  preventing  any  deviation  from  Qadhdhafi^ 
ideological,  political  and  economic  guidelines. 

The  two  conferences  of  the  General  People's  Congress  (GPC;  formally  the  sole 
independent,  political  decision-making  body  in  the  country) ,  held  from  26  February-2 
March  and  from  4-7  May  1985,  served  as  additional  proof  that  the  political  life  of  the 
country  ran  smoothly,  largely  due  to  the  RComs'  watchful  eyes. 

However,  a  major  issue  that  appeared  repeatedly,  in  both  the  conferences  of  the 
GPC  and  Qadhdhafi's  plethora  of  public  appearances,  was  the  country's  financial 
difficulties,  growing  as  a  result  of  the  drastically  declining  oil  revenues  and  causing 
serious  repercussions  for  the  regime.  Qadhdhafi  was  at  pains  throughout  1984-8S  to 
leduoe  the  peopleli  discontent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  encourage  austerity  and 
productivity,  on  the  other.  The  mass  expulsion  of  foreign  workers  in  summer-fall 
1 985  was  one  way  the  Libyan  leader  chose  to  relieve  the  immediate  financial  pressure, 
while  at  the  same  time  rdnforcing  the  need  for  domestic  austerity. 

The  armed  forces,  aggravated  by  the  RComs*  persistent  interference  and  by  the 
worsening  economic  situation,  grew  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  general 
circumstances,  and  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  1985,  there  were  reports  of 
mutiny  among  military  officers  —  and  of  assassination  attempts  on  Qadhdhafi.  (The 
lack  of  independent  confirmation  for  these  reports,  however,  hindered  the  making  of 
an  objective  evaluation  of  the  alleged  events.)  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  regime 
regarded  the  Army  with  a  cautious  eye,  since  it  was  the  only  body  in  the  country  with 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  a  coup  and  the  ability  to  provide  alternative  leadership.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  measure  of  menace  impos«l  upon  the  regime  by  other  traditional 
sources  of  oppositioii,  particularly  the  expatriate,  was  noticeably  diminished. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Libya's  migor  preoccupation  continued  to  be  with  the  African 
continent  and  with  its  relations  with  the  superpowers.  Its  relations  in  the  Arab  world 
were  handled  much  as  in  earlier  years  and  in  a  low  key.  The  North  African  (Maghrib) 
scene  drew  Libya's  persistent  attention  and  even  military  alertness  during  1985. 
Relations  with  Tunisia  deteriorated  in  spring  1985  and,  to  a  much  more  grave  extent, 
in  summer-fall  1985  as  a  result  of  Libya's  hostile  and  subversive  moves  to  undermine 
the  stability  of  the  Tunisian  regime.  Libya's  expulsion  of  some  30,000  Tunisian 
workers  from  Libya  in  summer  and  early  fall  1985  caused  a  crisis  between  Tripoli  and 
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Tunis,  and  in  late  September  Tunis  severed  diplomatic  idations  with  the  Qadhdhafi 
regime.  The  military  tension  prevailing  between  the  two  countries  inevitably  caused 
military  tension  between  Libya  and  Algeria,  marking  thereby  the  further  division  of 
the  Maghrib  along  clear-cut  lines  of  two  competing  camps  —  the  Algerian-Tunisian- 
Mauritanian  camp  and  the  Libyan-Moroccan  camp.  Libya's  relations  with  Morocco, 
although  they  did  not  undergo  notable  progress,  remained  dynamic  and  firm. 
Relations  with  Mauritania  were  improved. 

Another  extremely  important  area  of  Libya's  foreign  policies  was  the  Libyan- 
Sudanese-Egyptian  triangle.  The  toppling  in  early  April  1985  of  the  Sudanese, 
pro-American  r^ime  of  Ja'afar  al-Numayri,  which  had  been  closely  linked  with 
Egypt,  gave  Tripoli  great  relief  and  satisfaction.  Qadhdhafi'ii  campaign  to  win  political 
influence  in  Khartoum  was  efTective,  and  a  significant  rapprodianait  between  Sudan 
and  Ubyasoon  developed,  at  the  expense  of  Egyptlitiesirith  Khartoum.  Not  satisfied 
with  hurting  Egypt  via  his  newly  created  affiliation  with  Sudan,  Qadhdhafi  also 
instigated  various  subversive  activities  within  Egypt  itself. 

He  also  riveted  efforts  to  bolster  his  ties  in  Central,  East  and  West  Africa.  His  visit 
to  Burundi  and  Rwanda  in  May  1985  and  to  Senegal,  Mali,  Ghana  and  Burkina  Faso 
in  December  of  that  year  clearly  attested  to  his  wish  to  enhance  Libya's  political  and 
ideological  influence  in  Africa. 

Relations  with  the  superpowers  continued  largely  as  in  earlier  years:  there  was 
fierce  enmity  for,  and  strong  tension  with,  the  US,  but  with  the  USSR  there  was  an 
eclipsing  of  tension  by  further  cooperation,  especially  in  the  military  sphere. 

INT£RNAL  AFFAIRS 

QADHDHAFI^S  RELIANCE  ON  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  COMMITTEES, 
AND  THEIR  GROWING  DOMINANCE  IN  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

The  serious  attack  by  opposition  forces  on  Qadhdhafi's  headquarters  and  residence  in 
Tripoli  in  May  1984  (sec  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  [MECS]  1983-84,  pp 
585-86)  seemed  to  have  shocked  Qadhdhafi  and  drastically  altered  his  perception  of 
personal  and  political  security;  Qadhdhafi's  security  and  "revolutionary"  bodies 
launched  a  relentless  and  ruthless  crackdown  during  the  summer.  In  the  long  range, 
however,  this  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  Qadhdhafi,  who  preferred  to  shift  the  main 
burden  of  his  regimens  security  to  the  hands  of  the  RComs.  From  summer  1984 
onward,  they  were  virtually  responsible  for  both  his  personal  and  poUtical  security 
and  for  inflamiug  the  **revoltttionaiy **  zeal  in  the  JanuJurtyya^  viz,  to  ensure  the  future 
of  the  regime. 

Established  in  the  late  1970s,  the  RComs  were  made  up  of  militant  young  people, 
hand-picked  for  their  special  "revolutionary**  enthusiasm  and  their  dedication  to 
Qadhdhafi.  They  maintained  Qadhdhaffs  power  by  keeping  the  tightly-linked 
"revolutionary"  and  political  systems  working.  In  other  words,  the  RComs  assumed 
the  key  role  of  being  the  regime  s  watchdogs.  Using  especially  tough  methods  of 
supervising  and  punishing  real  or  perceived  enemies,  the  RComs  became  the  most 
effective  organ  for  the  regime's  control  and  survival. 

In  1980-81  the  RComs  accumulated  a  vigorous  political  strength  which  seriously 
troubled  Qadhdhafi,  who  feared  that  they  might  try  to  usurp  his  authority.  The 
Libyan  leader  therefore  instituted  measures  to  curtaU  their  strength  (see  MECS 
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1 980-8 1 .  pp  689, 69 1 -92).  Nonetheless,  in  the  wake  of  the  May  1984  assault  and  in  light 
of  the  growing  discontent  among  various  circles  in  the  country  —  especially  in  the 
Army  (see  below),  Qadhdhafi  changed  his  attitude  toward  the  RComs  and  deepened 

hb  reliance  on  them.  This,  in  turn,  reinforced  their  position  in  the  country  so  much 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  all-powerful  central  command,  wielding  the  actual  power 
behind  the  facade  of  the  "revolutionary"  political  system. 

The  RComs'  growing  presence  in  the  internal  scene  was  most  clearly  attested  to  by 
their  harsh  and  persistent  persecution  of  "the  enemies  of  the  revolution",  viz,  the 
enemies  of  Qadhdhafi's  regime.  Acting  as  an  autonomous  part  of  the  country's 
security  apparatus,  they  arrested  and  punished  people,  even  pronouncing  death 
sentences,  sometimes  without  trial  or  the  pretense  of  trial.  At  ei^t  public  executions 
carried  out  in  June  1984,  RComs  members  served  as  hangmen.* 

The  RComs*  enormous  political  power  was  exerted  as,  and  secured  by,  tight 
supervision  of  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  Libyan  population.  Their  far-reaching 
presence  for  instance,  in  their  constant  surveillance  of  the  regime^  two  greatest 
potential  threats,  the  universities^  and  the  Army  (see  also  earlier  volumes  of  MECS 
and  below)  prevented  any  deviation  from  Qadhdhafi's  strict  guidelines.  All  the 
while,  as  the  RComs'  presence  and  power  expanded  in  these  new  directions,  they 
continued  with  their  original  zeal  to  spread  the  "revolutionary"  ideology  and  enforce 
its  observance  within  Libyan  society. 

THE  CONFERENCES  OF  THE  GENERAL  PEOPLE'S  CONGRESS 
The  GPC  —  the  sole,  formal,  independent,  political  decision-making  body  in  the 
Janmkiriyya — convened  twice  during  1984-85.  (For  the  formal  political  system  and 
the  GPC*s  position  in  it,  as  well  as  for  previous  years'  GPC  conferences,  see  earlier 
volumes  of  MECS.  chapters  on  Libya.)  As  in  earlier  years,  the  GPC  confe- 
rence exemplified  the  political  system's  smooth  operation  without  making  any  new 
changes. 

The  first  GPC  conference  of  the  year  under  review  was  held  in  Tripoli  from  26 
February-2  March  1985.  The  subject  of  most  concern  was  the  need  for  economic 
independence  and  the  means  to  achieve  it  m  the  face  of  drastically  declining  oil 
revenues.  According  to  foreign  sources,  Libya's  revenue  in  1984-85  was  c  $7  bn, 
compared  to  $10  bn  in  the  previous  two  years  and  $20  bn  in  1980.'  It  was  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  GPC  deliberated  over  the  issue  and  finally  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  designed  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  loss  of  oQ  revenues.  The  resolution 
included  ''the  employment  of  students;  the  reduction  of  manpower  in  the  peopled 
administrative  apparatus  and  its  orientation  to  work  in  production  centers;  the 
reduction  of  foreign  manpower  [for  this  item's  implementation  later  in  the  summer, 
see  below]:  the  reduction  of  allowances  for  travelling  abroad  [and]  giving  importance 
to  agricultural  marketing".  Other  important  decisions  referred  to  finding  new  sources 
of  financing,  as  well  as  to  increasing  the  austerity  in  day-to-day  life.^ 

Emphasizing  the  country's  agricultural  problems,  the  GPC  warned  the  owners  of 
"neglected  agricultural  land  to  make  use  of  it";  otherwise,  it  would  be  divided  into 
"production  units"  and  then  redistributed  **to  the  nationals  to  [be]  utiliied  by  themfor 
family  sufficiency**.'  This  warning  apparently  addressed  the  agricultural  sector^ 
failure  to  reduce  Libya'k  large  food  import  bill.  According  to  a  foreign  source,  the 
warning  was  directed  in  part  at  residents  of  Tripoli  who  had  bought  smallholdings  on 
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the  Jefara  plain,  west  of  the  capital*  and  who  were  more  interested  in  buikling  villas 

there  than  in  farming  the  land.* 

The  GPC's  resolutions  also  included  a  minor  change  in  the  General  People's 
Committee  (GPCom),  i.e.,  the  Cabinet.  The  External  Security  Secretariat,  i.e.,  the 
Ministry,  established  in  February  1984  under  Col  Yunis  Bilqasim  *Ali,  a  career 
intelligence  officer  in  his  sixties  who  had  worked  for  the  Libyan  monarchy  before 
Qadhdhafi  seized  power, ^  was  now  abolished  but  —  officialy  —  merged  with  the 
Justice  Secretariat.  Bilqasim*s  Secretariat  had  been  in  charge  of  the  liquidation  of 
expatriate  opponents  of  the  regime,  whose  activities  against  Qadhdhafi  in  1983-84 
had  gathered  significant  momentum  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  581-83).  The  dissolution 
of  that  Secretariat,  only  a  year  after  its  formation  and  at  a  time  when  the  war  against 
the  expatriate  opposition  was  building,  seemed  odd;  the  authorities  provided  no 
explanation.  A  foreign  source  asserted  that  a  tough,  behind-the-scenes  power  struggle 
had  taken  place  between  the  RComs  led  by  the  powerful  Col  Hasan  Ashkal,  who 
criticized  Bilqasim  and  wished  to  take  over  his  responsibilities,  and  another  group,  led 
by  old-guard  bureaucrats  and  politicians  who  **want  to  tone  down  the  ideological 
rhetoric"  and  "tackle  the  weakening  economy" " 

The  Secretariat  had  repeatedly  failed  to  constrain  or  weaken  the  activities  of  the 
expatriate  opposition.  Especially  salient  examples  of  this  were  the  April  1984  clash  in 
London  between  the  Secretariat's  representatives  and  Qadhdhafi's  opponents,  which 
eventually  led  to  Britainli  severiiig  its  diplomatic  relations  with  Libya;  the  serious 
attack  on  Qadhdhafi^  **nerve  center"  in  Tripoli  by  an  expatriate  group  in  May  1984; 
and  the  bungled  attempt  made  in  Cairo,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  to  assassinate 
the  Libyan  opposition  leader,  *Ab  Hamid  Bakush  (for  details  rpgaidingthese  mddents, 
see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  592,  585-86,  582,  and  below,  respectively).  In  addition, 
Bilqasim  was  blamed  for  failing  to  persuade  the  West  German  authorities,  with 
whom  he  allegedly  had  close  links,  to  extradite  three  Libyans  accused  of  the  May 
attack.*' 

The  second  GPC  conference,  an  extraordinary  one.  was  held  in  Tripoli  from  4-7 
May  1 985.  The  central  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  examination  of  the  way  in  which 
the  GPCom  functioned.  Qadhdhafi,  who  apparently  initiated  the  conference  behind 
the  scenes,  cannily  seized  the  occasion  to  put  the  GPCom  on  informal  trial,  turning  it 
into  a  scapegoat  for  the  population's  taxing,  day-to-day,  economic  hardships, 
espedally  those  caused  by  the  state-controlled  retail  system  (see  below;  for  details 
regarding  Qadhdhafi^  eradication  of  private  trade  and  the  setting-up  of  a  chain  of 
state-sponsored,  multi-storied  supermarkets,  instead,  see  MECS  1980-81,  pp 692-93). 
Addressing  the  concluding  session  of  the  GPC  conference,  as  was  customary, 
Qadhdhafi  laid  down  the  guidelines  for  the  GPCIi  final  resolutions,  stating:  The 
GPCom  "is  actually  at  a  crossroads  —  it  has  a  credit  side  and  a  debit  side...  In  my 
opinion...  the  General  People's  Committee  is  not  innocent  now.  It  has  been  accused 
and  will  remain  accused  until  its  innocence  is  proved..."  In  addition  to  criticizing  the 
GPCom  for  its  inadequate  performance  in  dealing  with  the  economic  situation, 
Qadhdhafi  shrewdly  exempted  himself  from  responsibility  by  transferring  it  to  the 
Libyan  people  themselves.  "Ultimately",  he  told  the  GPC  audience  and,  by 
implication,  the  Libyan  public  at  large,  "the  responsibility  lies  with  all  Libyans".  The 
GPCom,  he  went  on,  'twould]  realize  that  [Libyans  are  a]  people  [which]  ask[s] 
questions  and  [has]  ...  a  tongue  to  speak  and  a  long  arm  that  reaches  everybody.** 
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Concluding  his  speech,  Qadhdhafi  said  that  if  the  GPCom  "prove[d]  its  worthiness 
during  the  [following]  seven  months,  then  the  matter  [would  be]  solved.  Otherwise 
[the  GPCom  would]  inevitably  be  changed."'** 

Following  Qadhdhafi's  lead,  the  GPC  on  7  May  formed  a  special  committee  "to 
ascertain  the  facts  about...  bringing  to  account...  the  GPCom  in  preparation  for  the 
submission  of  the  results"  to  the  next  GPC  conference.  It  also  announced  the 
compoiitioii  of  tlie  GPCom,  with  a  new  Secretariat  for  Information  and  Culture,  as 
follows: 

TABL£  1:  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  GENERAL  PEOPLE'S  COMMITTEE 


Inambent  (as  of?  May  1985) 


Mohammad  dr-Zaroq  Rajab 
Muftah  Muhammad  Ka*^ba 
Murad  'All  Lanqi 
Mom  Ahmad  Abu  Fwaywa 
'Umar  Mustafa  al-Muntasir 
Muhammad  Qasim  SharlaUab 
'Abd  al-M^id  al-Mabnik  al-Qa*ud 
Jttm*a  SaUm  aPAiahaih 


Fawzi  al-Shakshuki 

*Abd  al-HaHz  Muhmud  aKZidaytani 

Ibrahim  ai-Faqi  Hasan 
Muhammad  'Abdallah  al-Mabmk 

Abu  Zayd  *Umar  Durdah 
Muhammad  'Ubayd  al-Sbukri 
'Abd  al-Salam  al-Turayld 

Yusut  Hamed  al-Shin 
Mubarak  ai-Samikh 
Muhammad  Abu  Bakr  'Uqiqfbdl 
Musa  Muhammad  'Umar 
Muhammad  al-Fayturi 


Portfolio 


Secietaiy  of  the  GPCom 

Justice 
Health 

Indiiftriet 
Heavy  Industries 
Treasury 
Atomic  Energy 
Electricity 

Economic  and  Planning,  and  Actmg  Secretary 

of  Pell  oleum 
Education 
Social  Security 
Public  Servioet 
Agriculture 

Utilities  and  Acting  Secretary  ol  Housing 
Foreign  Liaison  Bureau 

Universities 

Communications  and  Maritime  I  ransport 
Sport 

Scientific  Research  Centers 
Information  and  Culture 


QADHDHAFFS  ATTEMPTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  ECONOMIC  AUSTERITY: 
MASSIVE  EXPULSIONS  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS 
The  sharp  decline  in  the  countiyls  oU  revenues  (see  above)  significantly  worsened  the 
economy,  and  the  negative  effect  on  the  people  —  whose  burden  had  already  grown 
heavy  —  aroused  a  similarly  sharp  popular  resentment.  Alert  to  the  implicit  dangers 
of  such  discontent,  Qadhdhafi  was  concerned  throughout  the  period  under  survey 
with  reducing  domestic  tensions.  Since  he  obviously  could  not  restore  the  lost  oil 
revenues,  he  set  out  to  change  the  people's  thinking  and  to  proselytize  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  created  condiiions  ot  austerity. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  Qadhdhaf  i 's  speeches  emphasized  the  urgency  of  Libyans' 
"tightening  [their]  belts''.'^  He  did  not  articulate  that  need  in  negative  terms  explicitly 
or  in  public,  but  cloaked  his  austerity  measures  in  a  positive  rhetoric  which  stressed 
the  national  good.  Qadhdhafi  portrayed  the  need  to  reduce  domestic  spending,  not  as 
a  matter  of  fundamental  economic  survival  but  of  sensible  strategy  for  growth.  In  a 
typical  speech,  he  said,  'TThis]  does  not  mean  [that]  there  is  no  money.  There  is 
money.  Money  is  plentiful...  We  want  to  save  so  that  we  can  pass  through  the  stage  of 
transformation  quickly  in  a  few  years  and  build  factories  and...  begin  to  advance...  We 
can  make  a  big  jump  and  be  ahead  of  all  the  Third  World  countries."'^ 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  became  increasingly  clear  to  the  people.  Qadhdhafi 
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could  not  hide  such  things  as  the  cancellation  of  about  300  contracts  with  foreign 
firms  in  mid- 1985'^  and  the  scaling-down  of  the  country's  most  prestigious  projects  — 
the  steel  works  at  Misrata,  the  aluminum  smelter  at  Zuwara,  the  petrochemicals 
complex  at  Ra's  Lanuf  and  the  grandiose  "Man-made  River"  project. "  Such  damage 
to  the  national  economy  plagued  the  population's  day-to-day  life  and  there  were 
growing  shortages  of  basic  foods  and  consumer  goods. 

By  summer  1985,  the  country*s  economic  problems  were  severe.  Qadhdhafi,  wlio 
had  repeatedly  called,  during  the  first  half  of  1985,  for  the  Libyans  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  **huge  army**  of  **nonproductive**  foreign  workers,'^  began  in  early  August  the 
expulsion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  foreign  workers.  The  expulsion  halted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  September  1985,  and  according  to  foreign  sources,  about  30,000  (of  the 
92,000)  Tunisians  were  deported''  (see  also  below),  as  were  20,0002°- 1 00,0002 » 
Egyptians,  3,500  Nigerians,  500  Malians22  and  200Mauritanians.23  The  expulsion  of 
foreigners  was  almost  the  only  safe  economic  measure  Qadhdhafi  could  take, 
inasmuch  as  it  clearly  favored  Libyan  workers.  At  the  same  time,  it  served  as  a  salient 
example  of  the  Government's  preparedness  to  curtail  its  expenses,  injecting  into  the 
domestic  scene  a  strengthened  sense  of  austerity.  One  can  therefore  understand  why 
the  Libyan  leader  turned  to  such  a  choice.  Although  the  issue  was  in  fact  an  economic 
one,24  Qadhdhafi  had,  moreover,  politicized  it  by  deporting  workers  who  were 
nationali  of  countries  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms — primarily  TunisUi  and  Egypt 
(for  Ittther  details,  see  below). 

ALLEGED  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ARMY  AGAINST  THE  REGIME 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  May  1984  attack  on  Qadhdhafi  *s  headquarters  and 
residence  in  Tripoli,  the  Libyan  security  organs,  spearheaded  by  the  Revolutionary 
Committees,  launched  a  ruthless  crackdown  against  real  and  imagined  enemies  of  the 
regime  within  the  country  and  without  (see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  583-87).  The  sternest 
security  measures  hitherto  taken  had  significantly  curtailed  the  opposition's  activities 
within  the  country,  but  in  early  1985  the  imposed  limitations  began  to  break  down.  At 
the  beginning  of  March,  a  "group  ol  army  officers"  reportedly  instigated  an 
assassination  attempt  on  Qadhdhafi  at  his  villa  outside  Tripoli.  Fifteen  officers  were 
subsequently  executed.  A  second  assassination  attempt,  made  sometime  during  ''the 
last  two  weeks'* of  April»  was  also  reported,  this  time  an  assault  on  aconvoy  in  which 
Qadhdhafi  was  thought  to  be  traveling.  Sixty  officers  were  reportedly  executed.^ 
These  two  unconfirmed  incidents  were  not  made  public  in  Libya,  as  it  was  the 
authorities*  habit  not  to  give  notice  of  division  or  weakness  within  the  regime.  In  any 
case,  that  army  personnel  would  attempt  to  end  Qadhdhafi's  rule  would  not  have  been 

a  new  phenomenon  in  Libya  (sec,  e.g.,  MECS  1979-80,  p  636;  1981-82,  p  738.  and 
1982-83,  p  708).  The  Army  was  the  only  force  in  the  country  with  both  the  strength  to 
carry  out  a  coup  and  the  ability  to  offer  from  within  its  ranks  a  feasible  alternative 
leadership.  Qadhdhafi  made  the  most  stringent  and  systematic  efforts  to  prevent  or,  at 
the  very  least,  to  significantly  reduce  threats  from  the  Army,^^  especially  as  its 
dissatisfaction  with  his  rule  increased  over  the  years.  In  1984^5  there  was  a  new 
reason  for  aggravation;  le.,  Qadhdhafi*^  powerful  RComs,  which  had  tightly 
supervised  the  Army,  and  now  severely  punbhed  its  upper  echelons  (see  above).  In 
addition  the  Army,  like  the  general  populace,  experienced  the  day-to-day  difficulties 
of  the  ailingeconomy.  There  were  shortages  of  basic  foods  and  other  commodities  in 
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the  military  shops,  and  army  personnel  laced  two  to  three  month  delays  in  the 
payment  of  their  salaries.-^ 

Further  discontent  in  the  military  was  conveyed  by  an  unconfirmed  Egyptian 
report  of  a  "serious  mutiny"  by  the  Army's  air  and  land  forces,  on  3  i  August  1 985,  at  a 
military  base  near  the  Tunisian  border.^^  The  rebelling  officers  reportedly  disobeyed 
an  order  to  invade  Tunisia,  at  that  time  on  the  verge  of  a  military  dash  with  Libya  (see 
below).  The  repression  of  the  mutiny  was  said  to  have  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
forty-three  officers.  This  information  was  not  confirmed  by  an  independent  source; 
nonetheless,  a  mutiny — indeed,  any  act  of  rebellion — seemed  drcumstantially  quite 
plausible,  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tight  presence  and  supervision  of  the 
RComs  along  the  sensitive  border  area  with  Tunisia,^'  where  reinforced  troops  were 
concentrated,  and.  on  the  other,  the  strong  tensions  prevailing  between  the  RComs 
and  the  military.  "  Qadhdhafi  termed  the  report  "fahncatcd"  and  a  senior  official 
called  it  "a  poor  joke."''  But  Qadhdhafi's  anxieties  were  manifest  when,  on  1 
September,  the  Army  was  restricted  to  barracks  during  the  celebration  of  his  sixteenth 
anniversary  in  power.  The  event  was  quickly  transferred  from  Tripoli  to  the  desert 
town  of  Sebha,  Qadhdhaffs  birthplace,^^  and  only  the  Rcoms  participated  in  the 
traditional  parade;  no  weapons  were  on  display.^^ 

In  mid-September,  Qadhdhafi  all^edly  escaped,  once  again,  an  assassination 
attempt  by  resentful  army  officers,  althou|^  two  of  his  guards  were  reported  to  have 
been  seriously  injured.^  Libyan  authorities  made  no  mention  of  such  an  attempt,  and 
no  further  details  were  available.  From  fall  1985  until  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were 
no  more  reports  or  indications  of  internal  activities  against  Qadhdhafi. 

FURTHER  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  EXPATRIATE  OPPOSITION:  ITS 
DECLINING  PRESENCE 

While  "taking  care"  of  mternal  opposition,  Qadhdhafi  did  not  neglect  the  expatriate 
"enemies  of  the  revolution''  either.  (For  recent  years'  campaigns  against  them,  see 
earlier  volumes  of  MECS^,  He  established  in  early  1984  a  special  apparatus,  the 
Secretariat  for  External  Security,  whose  purpose  was  to  liquidate  the  expatriate 
opposition,  but  it  lost  momentum  and  effectiveness  and  was  finally  abolished  in  early 
I98S  (see  above). 

One  of  its  worst  failures  had  been  the  abortive  assassination  attempt,  made  on  12 
November  1984,  on  "the  traitor  hireling  and  stray  dog",^'  'Abd  al-Hamid  Bakush,  an 
exiled  opposition  leader  living  in  Cairo  (for  details  of  the  "Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Libya",  to  which  'Abd  al-Hamid  Bakush  belonged,  see  A/AfW  1983-S4.  p  5X2).  1  he 
Libyans  hastened  to  release  on  16  November  an  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Bakush.  "  who  appeared  the  next  day  at  a  news  conlcrcncc  in  Cairo  to  condemn 
Qadhdhafi  as  a  "weird,  odd  and  criminal  person".^'  The  Libyan  authorities  were  duly 
embarrassed  (and,  one  could  surmise,  they  feh  exposed  as  would-be  murderers).  The 
Secretariat  for  External  Security  paid  for  the  flagrant  failure  withui  a  few  months. 

On  13  January  1985  a  Libyan  diplomat  was  assassinated  in  Rome.  Tripoli  blamed 
**group8  belonging**  to  Yasir  *Arafat3*  and  to  Nabih  Barri,  the  leader  of  the  Lebanese 

Shi'i  militia."'  as  well  as  "remnants  of  the  terrorists  of  the  Muslim  Brothers  —  groups 
which  [had]  links  with  the  American  CIA. .."The  Libyans  also  said  that  "the  so-called 
al-Burkan  [The  Volcano]  organization  claimed  responsibility  for  this  vile  action"'"^ 
(for  details  regarding  the  Burkan  opposition  group,  see  MECS 1983-84,  p  583).  This 
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lelatively  long  list  suggested  that  in  fact  Libya  did  not  know  on  whom  to  put  the 
blame.  (For  the  similarities  between  this  incident  and  the  murder  of  the  Libyan 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  precisely  a  year  earlier,  see  MECS  1983-84,  p  584). 

Whether  as  a  routine  part  of  the  campaign  to  liquidate  the  expatriate  opposition,  or 
in  retaliation  for  its  recent  attack,  on  28  February  'Izz  al-Din  Ghadamsi,  formerly 
Libya's  Ambassador  to  Austria  and  known  as  Qadhdhafi's  opponent,  was  shot  and 
seriously  injured^'  (for  Ghadamsi's  defection  to  the  opposition,  see  MECS  1981-82,  p 
737).  Libyan  authorities  denied  any  responsibility 

On  2  April,  a  Libyan  businessman  living  in  Cyprus  was  shot  dead  in  Nicosia.^ 
Since  libya  did  not  refer  to  the  incident  and  since  no  further  details  were  available,  it 
was  not  dear  whether  it  was  part  of  the  struiggle  between  Qadhdhafi  and  his  opposition, 
but  the  next  incident  uni|uestionably  was.  A  Libyan  exile,  reportedly  a  member  of  the 
National  Front  for  the  Salvation  of  Libya*^  (NFSL;  see  MECS  1982-83,  p  707  and 
1983-84,  pp  582, 586),  was  shot  down  by  a  Libyan  citizen  on  10  April  in  a  street  in 
Bonn. ^5  jhe  assassin,  who  had  been  expelled  from  West  Germany  in  1980  for 
participating  in  another  killing,^*  was  immediately  arrested.  The  Libyan  authorities 
denied  any  connection  with  the  murder,^''  but  a  senior  Libyan  diplomat  in  Bonn'*** 
echoed  the  threat  that  Tripoli  had  repeatedly  made  against  the  expatriate  opposition: 
**,..  their  corpses  will  line  the  streets  of  the  clean  cities  where  they  live".*' 

The  shooting  (in  which  two  passers-by  were  hurt)^"  aroused  the  fear  of  the  West 
European  countries  that  there  would  be  more  violence  (for  earlier  incidents,  see 
MECS  1979-80,  pp  634-36;  1980-81,  p  694).  Indeed,  preventive  measures  were  soon 
taken.  Britain,  for  instance,  arrested  in  late  April  **a  number  of  members  of  a  Libyan 
assassination  team**  in  London  who  had  entered  the  country  **quietly'*.^i  (Violent 
dashes  had  occurred  there,  roughly  a  year  before,  between  pro-and  anti-Qadhdhafi 
elements,  and  a  British  policewoman  had  died  as  a  result.  England  eventually  severed 
its  diplomatic  relations  with  Libya  [see  MECS  1983-84,  p  593].)  The  US  and  Belgium 
took  precautionary  measures,  too,  expelling  by  early  June  1985  Libyan  citizens 
suspected  of  being  connected  with  Qadhdhafrs  campaign  of  expatriate  liquidation 
(see  also  below). 52 

In  fall  1985,  after  a  lull  of  several  months  during  which  there  were  neither  statements 
about,  nor  operations  for,  liquidating  the  ^'revolution  s  enemies**,  Qadhdhafi  called  to 
**all  Libyan  Arab  citizens  abroad**  to  return  to  **ibt  JamMriyya  with  total  freedom 
and  without  being  subjected  to  any  punishment  for  what  they  had  committed  against 
then:  homeland...  on  condition  that  tiiey  repent**.  His  forgiving  invitation  was  balanced 
by  the  usual  threat:  *Hhose  who  prefer[red]  to  stay  abroad  and  work  against  the 
interest  of  their  homeland**,  he  stated,  ^would  be  pursued  and  punished**.^3The  proof 
of  his  seriousness  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  2  November  1985  another  assassination 
attempt  was  reportedly  made  in  Egypt  upon  Bakush's  life.^^  T  ibya  implicitly  admitted 
responsibility  by  reiterating  its  determination  to  destroy  the  "revolution's  enemies** 
inside  and  outside  the  country." 

Qadhdhafrs  campaigns  against  expatriate  dissidents  certainly  had  a  significant 
effect  on  them  during  the  period  reviewed.  But  the  diminishing  success  of  the 
opposition  resulted  more  notably  from  another  set  of  reasons:  the  fragmentation 
within  its  ranks,  along  personal  and  ideological  lines;  the  NFSL^  complete  loss  of 
power  in  Sudan  after  the  Numayri  regime  was  toppled  by  a  military  coup  in  April 
1985 (see  chapter  on  Sudan);  and  the  draining  of  the  resources  of  the  NFSL,  the  most 
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important  and  effective  of  opposition  movements,  following  iu  May  1984  attack  on 
Qadhdhafi*^  headquarters  and  residence  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  S8S-86).  The  NFSL 
did  not  recover  from  its  malaise,  and  other  expatriate  opposition  groups  remained 
marginal. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

AFRICAN  POLICIES 

THE  MAGHRIB 
Tmrisia 

Libya*!!  chronically  unstable  rehitions  with  Tunisia  (see  earlier  volumes  of  MECS) 
continued  during  the  period  under  review,  the  most  serious  crisis  occurring  in 
summeivlfdl  198S.  There  had  been  an  improvement  in  summer  1984  (see  MECS 

1983-84,  p  588),  which  lasted  until  spring  1985  and  was  demonstrated  by  the  two  visits 
of  Tunisia's  Foreign  Minister,  Beji  Caid  Essebsi,  to  Tripoli  in  mid-October  and  late 
January  1985  both  reportedly  aimed  at  bolstering  bilateral  relations.**"  Even  more 
significant  was  the  second  meeting  of  the  Joint  Libyan-Tunisian  Higher  Committee  in 
Tunis  from  28-30  December  1984,  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  cooperation 
agreement  covering  areas  such  as  trade  exchange,  security  cooperation,  industrial 
production,  employment  and  culture.  Of  special  importance  (considering  the 
developments  in  the  two  countries'  relations,  see  below),  was  the  article  giving 
**priority  to  the  use  of  the  Tunisian  work  force  in  the  Jamahiriyyd".*'^ 

In  spring  1985,  however,  the  wheel  turned  again  and  the  process  of  cooperation 
slowed.  Tunisia  claimed  that  a  Libyan  radio  station,  calling  itsdf  *The  Voice  of 
Vengeance  Radio,  the  Voice  of  Sacred  Hatred*",  incited  Tunisians  to  lull  Jews  in  their 
country,  to  seize  their  property  and  to  attack  '*the  regime  which  accommodate[d] 
them"  The  affair  was  ignored  by  the  Libyan  media,  and  it  ended  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun.  In  early  May,  the  Tunisian  Foreign  Minister  arrived  in  TripoH  on  his  third 
visit  of  1984-85  —  both  sides  withheld  details  but  referred  to  it  as  having  been 
fruitful.'''*  Tensions  soon  abated,  though  not  for  long. 

In  summer  1985,  they  rose  again,  rapidly  turning  into  the  most  serious  crisis 
between  the  two  countries  since  the  1980  Gafsa  dispute  (see  MECS  1979-80,  pp 
64<M]).  Tunisia  was  furious  at  Qadhdhafili  August  and  September  expulsion  of  c 
30,000  of  the  92,000  Tunisian  workers  in  Libya  (Tunisians  constituted  the  second- 
biggest  group  of  foreign  laborers,  after  the  Egyptians).***  The  expulsion  was 
economically  motivated,  but  at  the  same  time  Qadhdhai  politicized  it  by  focusing  on 
citizens  of  countries  with  whom  Libya  had  bad  or  problematic  relations  such  as 
Tunisia.<>>  (For  an  earlier  expulsion  of  Tunisian  workers,  see  MECS  1979-80,  p  641). 

Ignoring  Tunisia's  own  economic  woes,  Qadhdhafi  used  the  expulsion  to  put 
further  pressures  on  that  country,  for  his  own  gam.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  the  huge 
deportation  along  with  the  threat  of  playing  his  trump  card,  i.e.,  the  nearly  60,000 
Tunisians  still  working  in  Libya  —  would  coerce  the  Tunisian  leadership  into  making 
a  new  unionist  alignment  with  Tripoli;^  such  an  alignment  would  ontainly  have  given 
credibility  to  Qadlidhafi*s  professed  ideological  commitment  to  Arab  unity.  Perhaps 
he  also  hoped  that  a  Tunisian-Libyan  bond  would  alienate  Tunisia  from  Algeria, 
inasmuch  as  the  1983  signing  of  the  Tunisian-Algerian-Mauritanian  Friendship  and 
Concord  Treaty  had  left  Libya  to  the  side.  Even  despite  its  1984  Federation  Agreement 
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with  Morocco,  Qadhdhafi  was  concerned  about  being  isolated  in  the  Maghrib  arena 
(for  the  Decent  yean'  alignments  in  the  Maghrib,  see  MECS 1982-83,  p  213-20  and 
1983^,  p  587).  He  refrained  from  publicly  tackling  the  most  sensitive  issue  of  the 
Algeriaii-Tnmsian-Maufitanian  alignment  in  the  Maghrib,  but  he  blatantly  asserted  a 
connection  between  his  long-sought  unity  with  Tunisia,  on  the  one  hand  (see  earlier 
volumes  of  MECS),  and  the  expulsion  of  its  citizens  from  Libya,  on  the  other:  **If  we 
establish  union...  there  will  be  no  problem...  But  so  long  as  borders  exist,  together 
with  countries  and  political  regimes  hostile  towards  each  other...,  the  contradiction  is 
very  acute  between  what  we  would  like  to  see  and  what  in  fact  exists"/'^ 

On  18  August,  tensions  between  the  two  countries  escalated  signiticantly.  1  unis 
charged  ihal  Lib\an  niiliiary  aireralt  had  violated  its  airspace. ''^  The  Tunisian 
Government  announced  immediate  reprisals  and  so  reinstated  visa  requirements  for 
Libyans  and  closed  the  Libyan  cultural  center  in  Tunis;^^  it  deported  253  Libyans, 
accusing  them  of  **hostile  activities**  which  threatened  **the  internal  and  external 
security**  of  the  State;**  it  also  declared  thirty  Libyan  diplomats  persona  nongrata  for 
actions  inapiwopriate  to  their  diplomatic  status;*^  and  it  closed  the  offices  and 
expelled  the  employees  of  the  Libyan  news  agency,  J  AN  A,  and  the  Libyan  airline.** 
Libya  reacted  swiftly  to  what  it  termed  **Timisia's  wide-scale  provocative  actions".  On 
21  August,  the  Libyan  People*s  Bureau  for  External  Liaison  (i.e.,  the  Foreign 
Ministry),  issued  a  strongly  worded  protest  against  "the  plot  which  the  Tunisian 
regime  [was]  executing  as  part  of  a  wide-scale  plan  engineered  by  imperialist  circles 
against  the  Jamaluriyya\*''^  l  unisia  responded  a  day  later  by  calling  home  its 
Ambassador  to  Tripoli  and  by  closing  the  Libyan  consulate  in  Sfax.^" 

On  22  August,  military  tensions  reportedly  rose  along  the  two  countries'  common 
border,^  ■  and  notwithstanding  other  countries*  mediatory  efforts,^^  they  did  not 
abate.  On  the  cmitrary.  the  crisis  escalated.  On  31  August,  Tunisia  accused  Libya  of 
another  violation  of  its  airspace,^  and  on  6  September  closed  its  school  in  Tripoli  and 
the  two  Libyan  sdioob  inTunisia.'^  On  the  same  day,  Tunisian  authorities  announced 
the  arrest  of  athree-nian**gang**  of  Libyan  nationals,  who  were  planning  to  carry  out 
sabotage  opoations.^'  Libya  called  the  accusation  **mere  lies  and  fabrications''. 

A  bitter  war  of  words  soon  ensued,  further  poisoning  relations. Tunisia  claimed 
once  again,  on  23  September,  that  Libyan  military  planes  had  violated  its  airspace,''* 
and  two  days  later,  it  announced  the  exposure  of  a  Libyan  letter-bomb  campaign 
intended  to  damage  newspapers  and  injure  journalists.""  Libya  directed  its  fury 
against  Tunisia's  "campaigns  of  libel  and  lies  [aimed  at]  conceal(ing]  the  struggle  over 
[who  would  be  Tunisian  President  Habib]  Bourguiba's  successor  to  power".*® 

On  26  September,  Tunisia  announced  the  suspension  of  air  traffic  with  Tripoli  and 
of  Lilian  Arab  AMines*  license  to  cross  Tunisian  airspace  en  route  to  other 
Maghribian  countries;*'  it  also  announced  the  severing  of  its  diplonutic  relations  with 
Libya.*2  The  latter  called  the  Tunisian  move  **illegitimate**  and  '*uiyustified*'»  saying 
that  it  revealed  the  Tunisian  regime's  lack  of  even  '*a  minimal  level  of  responsibility**.*' 
Strained  relations  between  Libya  and  Tunisia  remained  unchanged  throughout  the 
end  of  the  period  reviewed. 

Algeria 

Prevailing  tension  between  Libya  and  Algeria  continued  during  the  period  reviewed 
and,  in  effect,  was  significantly  heightened  in  the  fall  of  1985.  The  further  division  of 
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the  Maghrib  along  the  clear-cut  lines  of  two  competing  camps  —  the  Algerian- 
Tunisian-Mauritanian  versus  the  Libyan-Moroccan  (see  above) — clearly  attested  to 
the  sharp  regional  rivalry  between  the  two  leading  Maghribian  countries.  Mutual 
suspicion  was  nourished  not  only  by  issues  relating  to  the  Maghrib  (thou^ 
undoubtedly  regional  concerns  had  the  greatest  effect),  but  also  to  some  degree  by 
issues  such  as  the  two  countries'  differing  stands  on  the  conflicting  leaderships  in 
Chad,^^  and  the  visit  paid  by  Algeria's  President  Chedli  Benjedid  to  Washington  in 
spring  1985."^ 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1985,  when  Libya's  relations  with  Tunisia  reached  the 
verge  of  military  conflict  (see  above),  the  already  strong  tics  between  Tunisia  and 
Algeria  were  strengthened,  increasing  the  tension  between  those  two  countries  and 
Libya.  Algeria  backed  Tunisia  militarily  and  even  sent  a  message  to  Qadhdhafi,  via 
the  Tunisian  Government,*^  concerning  its  determmation  to  protect  Tunisia'iB  security. 
There  were  reports  of  a  concentration  of  Algerian  troops  moving  along  the  Tunisian- 
Libyan  border.*^ 

In  contrast  to  the  rest  of  Libyan  neighbors,  except  Egypt,  Algeria  possessed  significant 
military  strength  to  pose  a  threat  to  Libya's  security.  The  latter's  traditional  low 
profile  with  Algeria  derived  primarily  from  Qadhdhafi's  fear  of  having  to  open  a  front 
against  Algeria,  in  addition  to  that  with  Egypt.  He  feared  the  political,  ideological  and 
economic  consequences  which  a  military  confrontation  with  Algeria  would  cause. 
Thus.  Algeria's  deterrent  measures  at  the  peak  of  the  Tunisian-Libyan  crisis  indeed 
caused  Libya  to  back  down,  and  as  the  military  tension  on  the  Libyan-Tunisian  front 
diminished,  i>o  did  that  un  the  Libyua-Algerian  front. 

Morocco 

Relations  with  Morocco  did  not  progress  beyond  those  of  early  autumn  1984,  when 
both  signed  the  **Arab-African  Federation  {iitihad^  Agreement**(see  MECS 1983-84, 
p 587).  Nonetheless,  bilateral  relations  were  not  empty  of  dynamism.  On  26  September 
1984,  an  agreement  **on  security  issues** and  **movements  of  individuals'*  was  signed  in 
Fez;^*  in  mid-December  1984,  a  Moroccan  parliamentary  delegation  paid  a  visit  to 
Tripoli  which  lasted  several  days;****  a  month  later  Tripoli  and  Rabat  signed  a  protocol 
of  agricultural  cooperation;'^"  in  late  February  1985,  the  Moroccan  parliamentary 
delegation  arrived  in  Tripoli  for  a  second  \  isit  and  as  the  guest  of  the  GPC  convention^' 
(see  above);  by  early  May  1983,  the  two  countries  had  signed  "a  cooperation  protocol" 
in  the  scientific  field  .'^ 

In  summer  1985,  Libya  made  a  gesture  of  goodwiU  towards  Morocco,  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire  Arab  world  that  there  were  gains  to  be  had  by 
being  bound  to  Libya  in  a  unity  agreement:  Moroccan  workers  in  Libya  were 
demonstratively  exempted  as  Qadhdhafi  expelled  masses  of  other  workers  (see 
above).'^  His  gesture  toward  Morocco  was  best  viewed,  however,  as  a  way  of  securing 
the  c o  u  n  t  e  r  we  i gh  t  u  n ion  with  M  o r occo  i n  t  he  face  of  the  Algerian-led  constellation  in 
the  Maghrib.  Libya  also  enjoyed,  during  the  period  reviewed.  Morocco's  efforts  to 
soothe  Tripoli's  strained  relations  in  various  foreign  arenas.'*-*  (For  a  broader  survey 
of  both  Libya's  and  Morocco's  gains  trom  their  Federation  Agreement  see  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  144-46  and  essay  on  inter-Arab  relations  in  this  volume). 
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MauriUmia 

RdatioBS  with  Maiuritania,  severely  damaged  in  spring  1984»  improved  when,  in 
Deoember  1984,  a  new  regime  came  to  power  there.  The  two  countries  resumed 
diplomatic  relations  on  24  May  1985*^  (for  the  break  in  relations  when  Nouakchott 
charged  Libya  with  subversion,  a  year  before,  see  MECS 1983^,  p  S89). 

THEUBYAN-SUDANESE-EGYPTIAN  TRIANGLE 

The  overthrow  on  6  April  1985  of  the  pro- American  Sudanese  regime  of  Jai^ar 
al-Numayri  O^Klhclhaffs  sworn  enemy  for  the  previous  decade  —  was  received  in 
Tripoli  with  a  measure  of  rejoicing.'"'  (For  the  relentlessly  hostile  relations  between 
Tripoli  and  Khartoum,  see  all  earlier  volumes  of  MECS.  For  the  April  1985  change  of 
regimes  in  Khartoum,  see  chapter  on  Sudan.)  Libya  recognized  the  new  regime  in 
Khartoum  on  the  same  day,^^  and  Qadhdhafi  soon  opened  a  political  campaign  for  a 
new  cordiality  with  Sudan,  striving  to  win  the  greatest  possible  influence  there.  Since 
rapprochement  would  also  serve  Sudanese  political  interests  (see  chapter  on  Sudan), 
a  significant  breakthrough  soon  developed:  the  restoration  of  diplonuttic  relations 
was  anounoed,  Qadhdhafi  paid  a  very  brief  visit  to  Khartoum,  and  a  joint  military 
protocol  was  signed  by  the  two  countries  (for  further  details  on  the  entire  process  of 
warming  relations,  see  chapter  on  Sudan  and  essay  on  inter-Arab  relations). 

Libya's  immediate  benefit  from  its  closeness  with  Sudan  was  astimulated  confidence 
at  home,  where  political  and  "revolutionary"  zeal  had  been  on  the  decline.  The 
rapprochement  also  strengthened  Qadhddhafi's  political  standing  in  \  arious  Arab 
and  African  circles.  Indeed,  Qadhdhafi  had  ample  reason  to  appreciate  a  better 
relationship  with  Sudan  for  Libya  has  a  common  border  with  the  latter  and  so  a 
hostile  Sudanese  regime,  or  simply  a  regime  under  the  influence  of  Cairo  or 
Washington,  would  have  been  a  serious  threat  to  him.  Connected  to  this  consideration 
was  the  strong  enmity  between  the  regimes  in  Libya  and  Egypt  (see  below  and  earlier 
volumes  of  MECS).  Egypt  had  traditionally  considered  Sudan  its  security  buffer  and 
its  protection  of  the  Nile  river  source.  Thus,  Qadhddhafi^  persistence  m  trying  to 
undermine  Cairo^  traditionally  strong  influence  in  Khartoum  would  have  hurt 
Egypt's  essential  interests  inside  Sudan  and  outside  of  it  as  well  (see  below). 

Qadhdhafi's  fierce,  perhaps  obsessive,  hatred  of  the  US  (see  below)  lay  behind  his 
wish  to  distance  Sudan  from  Egypt  and  the  US.  If  he  could  shatter  the  traditional 
pro-American  Sudanese-Egyptian  axis  (see  earlier  volumes  of  MECS)  and  form  an 
anti-American  alignment  to  geographical  continuity  with  Sudan  and  Ethiopia,'"'  he 
could  seriously  endanger  American  interests  in  the  region.  Repercussions  might 
extend  to  Africa,  the  Red  Sea  arena  and  beyond. 

Another  Libyan  benefit  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  Khartoum  was  that  it  was 
thereby  closer  to  Chad,  where  it  had  been  militarily  involved  since  1980  (for  the 
Libyan  involvement  and  interests  in  Chad,  see  below  and  in  the  four  most  recent 
volumes  of  MECS),  Qadhdhafils  wish  to  extend  his  ideological  influence  in  the 
African  fold  was  no  doubt  another  reason  for  being  pleased  with  his  new  relations 
with  Khartoum.  Sudan  is  geographically  situated  between  the  Arab  and  the  African 
worlds  and  its  population  is  both  Arab  and  African. 

Notwithstanding  his  multiple  reasons  to  value  a  rapprochement  with  Khartoum, 
which  was  nonetheless  influenced  by  Eg\  pt,  Qadhdhafi  maintained  an  overt  campaign 
against  Cairo.  Clear  evidence  was  the  intensive,  rancorous  propaganda  attacks,^ 
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accompanied  by  continuous  subversion  (see  chapter  on  Egypt).  Another  expression 
of  Qadhdliafl*b  hostility  toivards  Egypt  was  the  expulsioii  in  summer  19SS  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Egyptian  workers  from  Libya  (see  also  above),  a  move  primarily 
necessitated  by  Libyan  economic  hardships  but  also  meant  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
potential  damage  that  Tripoli  could  do  to  the  interests  of  the  Cairo  regime. 

On  23  November  1985,  a  group  of  Palestinians  hijacked  an  Egypt  Air  flight,  and 
Libya  was  accused  by  Egypt  of  complicity  in  the  incident  (for  details  regarding  the 
affair,  see  chapter  on  Egypt).  Libya  denied  any  connection, '"^^  but  military  tensions 
along  their  common  border  rapidly  tightened  and  Cairo  reportedly  declared  a  state  of 
maximum  military  alert. Libya  expressed  fears  that  Egypt  would  use  the  whole 
affair  as  "a  pretext"  for  attacking  it,'"-  but  by  early  December  the  two  countries* 
relations  had  reverted  to  their  traditional  antagonism  and  enmity. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA 
Chad 

Though  Libya  repeatedly  stated  during  1984-85  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  part  of  the 
September  1984  Agreement  with  France  on  the  two  countries*  simultaneous 

withdrawal  of  troops  from  Chad,'^^  foreign  sources  insisted  that  it  had  not  done  so 
(for  the  agreement,  see  MECS  1983-84,  p  594). 'o^  The  Chadian  anti-Libyan 
Government  of  Hissene  Habre  went  so  far  in  late  January  1985  as  to  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Security  Council,  accusing  Libya  of 
continued  military  presence  and  political  intervention  in  Chad.'^'-  Libya  termed  the 
allegations  "fabrications"  made  because  of  "US  orders",  according  to  Tripoli,  there 
were  no  Libyan  troops  in  Chad."^^  Since  there  were  no  independent  reports  from  the 
Chadian  arena,  the  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  there  remained  largely  vague  and 
unclear  but  one  might  reasonably  assume  that  the  Libyan  military  forces  indeed  had 
not  been  withdrawn,  though  peihaps  their  number  had  been  reduced. 

In  the  course  of  1985,  Libya  kept  a  relatively  low  profile  in  Chad,  wishing  to  avoid 
international  attention.  It  was  only  in  the  last  month  of  1985  that  the  Chadian  issue 
came  again  to  the  fore.  When  making  a  tour  of  West  African  countries  in  early 
December  (see  below),  Qadhdhafi  discussed  with  his  hosts,  particularly  the  Senegalis, 
a  possible  solution  to  the  Chadian  conflict,  reportedly  stating  that  he  was  willing  to 
treat  the  Chadian  rivals  on  an  equal  footing. 

Qadhdhafi*s  Visit  to  Burundi  and  Rwanda 

On  14  May  1985,  the  Libyan  leader  arrived  on  a  three-day  official  visit  to  Burundi — 
his  first  to  that  country.  The  joint  communique  issued  at  tiie  end  of  the  visit  stressed 
the  two  countries*  identical  views  on  various  international  issues,  particularly  thoae 
concerning  Alnca.iM  Qadhdhafi  went  from  Burundi  directly  to  neighboring  Rwanda. 
The  visit  there  bore  a  dominant  Islamic  character,  clearly  reflected  in  Qadhdhafi's 
pronouncements  and  his  opening  of  an  Islamic  cultural  center  in  the  capital,  Kigali 
**t0  be  a  minaret  for  spreading  Arab  culture  and  Islam". '"^  Tripoli  further  pledged  to 
protect  Burundi  and  Rwanda  from  the  threats  allegedly  made  by  neighboring  Zaire, 
toward  whom,  as  toward  Liberia,  Libya  felt  enmity  for  its  having  opened  "the  doors 
of  [the]  fresh  Zionist  inlillration  into  the  African  continent".""  (For  Zaire's  and 
Liberia's  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  in  1983,  see  MECS  1983-84,  p 
591). 
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EAST  AFRICA 
Kenya 

Libya  had  been  active  in  East  Africa  as  well.  In  Kenya,  attempts  to  extend  its  influence 
were  being  canied  out  by  the  Mombasa  branch  of  the  Kenyan-Arab  Friendship 
Society,  through  which  Libya  financed  institutions  and  projects  that  had  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Muslims  in  the  country.^" 

Somalia 

On8  April  1985,  Libya  resumed  diplomatic  ties  withSomalia;theyhad  been  suspended 
in  summer  1982  (see  MECS  1981-82,  p  750).  The  move  suggested  that  Tripoli  had 
withdrawn  its  support  of  the  opposition  Somali  Salvation  Democratic  Front. 

WEST  AFRIC  A 

Senegal,  Mali,  Ghana  and  Burkina  Faso 

During  1984-85,  Libya  continued  to  foster  its  political  and  ideological  standing  in 
West  Africa.  ( For  Qad  hdhafi's  earlier  efforts  to  promote  his  influence  in  that  area,  see 
MECS  1983-84,  p  590).  Clear  progress  within  that  context  was  the  resumption,  on  19 
December  1984,  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Gambia,"^  which  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  latter  m  1980  (see  MECS  1980-81,  p  699).  A  significant  improvement  in 
relations  vdth  Niger  was  noticed  in  the  same  month. At  the  same  time,  Libya 
worked  hard  to  draw  closer  to  the  "revolutionary  brothers**  in  West  Africa  —  Benin, 
Burkina  Faso  (fonneriy  Upper  Volta)  and  Ghana. '  The  lack  of  significant  progress 
within  that  context  apparently  goaded  Qadhdhafi  to  intensify  liis  efforts,  directing 
them  towards  each  of  the  West  African  countries  separately. 

At  the  end  of  1985.  the  Libyan  leader  made  a  comprehensive  tour  of  West  Africa  (he 
had  made  a  similar  tour  in  late  sprmg  1983;  see  MECS  1982-83,  p  710).  The  visit 
included  the  following  stations:  Senegal,  3-5  December;  Mali,  5-7  December;  Ghana, 
7-9  December;  and  Burkina  Faso,  9-11  December  1985. 

In  hii  series  of  speeches  ddiveied  during  the  visit  Qadhdhafi  accented  the  bilateral 
context,  stressing  his  country's  wish  to  foster  greater  cooperation  with  each  West 
African  state.  In  addition,  he  referred  to  a  broader  range  of  African  issues.  He  stressed 
the  need  to  end  the  civil  war,  denounced  the  '*allianoe**  between  '^me  Francophone 
[«ic]  African  states  and  France**,  criticized  "South  Africa's  aggression**  and  strongly 
condemned  Zaire  and  Liberia  for  holding  diplomatic  ties  with  the  '^Zionist  enemy**. 
In  some  of  the  countries  he  visited,  Qadhdhafi  seized  the  opportunity  to  emphasize 
that  Libya  and  they  had  tlie  same  religion. ' 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

Qadhdhafrs  deeply  rooted  perception  of  the  US  as  his  regime's  sworn  and  most 
dangerous  enemy,  as  well  as  "the  real  enemy  of  the  Arab  nation**,"^  seemed  to  be 
corroborated  during  the  period  leviewed.^^^  In  fall  and  winter  1984,  Washington 
blocked  the  Libyan  bid  to  negotiate  a  nuclear  cooperation  agreement  with  Belgium 
and  other  West  European  countries,"*  an  interference  viewed  by  Tripoli  as 
confirmation  of  the  "American  hysterical  campaigns  against  the  JanaUrij^^M^ 
Tripoli  retaliated  by  intensifying  its  verbal  assaults  against  the  Reagan 
Administration, '^(^  notably  in  its  propaganda  war  against  the  **American  Black 
House**.>2i  Qadhdhafi  also  made  gestures  of  support  and  encouragement  to  American 
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Indians  and  black  militants.  Speaking  on  24  February  1985  via  satellite  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Chicago-based  **Nation  of  Ishun**,  headed  by  Louis  Farrakhan, 
Qadhdhafi  declared  his  support  of,  and  willingness  to  aid,  black  Americans  in  what  he 
termed  their  **strug^e  [for]  freedom**  with  their  white  American  oppressors.  He 
further  urged  them  to  revolt  against  ''racist**  America,  abandon  the  armed  forces, 
form  their  own  army  and  fight  for  a  separate  independent  state: 

You  have  the  right  to  struggle  to  establish  an  independent  state... We  support 
you  in  establishing  an  independent  state... We  are  prepared  to  train  and  arm 
you... We  are  with  you  in  your  struggle  because  the  cause  of  freedom  is  our 
common  cause.  You  and  the  [American]  Indians  are  victims  of  Racism.  In 
order  to  achieve  victory  it  is  important  to  establish  a  strategic  alliance  between 
Blacks  and  Indians...!  am  certain  and  hopeful  that  our  joint  struggle  will  be 
crowned  with  final  victory... 

Qadhdhafi  concluded  his  address  by  saying:  **We  are  with  you,  do  not  worry,  trust 
us...  Radsm  and  Imperialism  are  our  common  enemy  [and]  we  shall  fight  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.. .''i^^  Qadhdhaffs  verbal  support  of  Farrakhan  was  given 

material  form  by  a  five-million-dollar,  interest-free,  standing  Libyan  loan.'^  (For 
contacts  made  during  1984  with  Farrakhan's  black  militants,  primarily  to  increase 
opposition  to  the  Reagan  Administration  and  possibly  hurt  Reagan's  chances  of 
reelection,  see  MECS  1983-84,  p  595). 

Apart  from  his  connection  with  the  American  black  militants,  Qadhdhafi  elected 
himself  the  "patron"  of  American  Indians  (see  also  MECS  1980-8 1 ,  p  700).  Claiming 
**serious  concern  over  the  present  status"  of  the  American  Indians,  which,  according 
to  Qadhdhafi,  was  *HntoIerable  both  from  the  human  point  of  view  and  from  the 
position  of  international  law**,*^  he  received  a  delegation  of  the  "Red  American 
Naiion**in  Tripoli  in  late  July  1985.i^  Notwithstanding  the  rekuive  prominence  given 
by  the  media  to  Qadhdhafili  connection  with  the  black  militants  and  the  American 
Indians  during  the  year,  both  links  were  only  marginally  influential  on  overall 
Libyan-American  relations. 

By  spring  1985,  the  already  suspicious  relations  between  Washington  and  Tripoli 
grew  worse.  1  he  toppling  of  the  pro-American  regime  in  Khartoum  on  6  April,  and 
the  political  rapprochement  which  soon  developed  between  Libya  and  Sudan  (for 
both,  see  chapter  on  Sudan  and  below),  worried  Washington,  which  considered 
Sudan  a  most  essential  asset  in  its  military  buildup  in  the  region.  Qadhdhafi  was  well 
aware  of  Washington*s  apprehension  and  feared  that  it  would  try  to  torpedo  his 
position  in  Khartoum. (For  Qadhdhafi*^  political  and  strategic  expediencies  in 
Sudan,  see  above).  He  expressed  his  concern  very  blatantly  and  colored  it  with 
repetitive  warnings  to  the  US  not  to  interfere  in  Sudan  and  in  his  newly  created  ties 
with  it:  ^'Reagan's  nose  will  becutif  theUSmterferesin  Sudan.  Reagan  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Sudan.  Sudan  is  ours,  not  an  American  matter". '27 

Another  element  of  strain  was  added  on  5  June  1985  when  the  US  deported  a 
Libyan  diplomat  at  the  UN  for  planning  to  assassinate  expatriate  opposition  Libyans 
in  the  US.'^*  Libya  released  an  immediate  denial  of  the  "false  charges  fabricated  by  the 
CIA",  adding  that  the  course  taken  by  the  "terrorist  Reagan"  constituted  "a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  most  fundamental  norms  of  international  law".'^'  (For  similar  past 
moves  made  by  the  US  as  well  as  by  European  countries,  see  MECS  1979-80,  p  644, 
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646;  1983-84,  pp  592-93,  595-96,  and  above.)  Libya  retaliated  by  intensifying  once 
again  its  propaganda  campaign  against  what  it  termed  "Washington's  gang  of  tramps, 
gamblers  and  highwaymen".*^ 

In  early  August  1985,  Egypt  and  tbe  US  hdd  the  ''Bright  Star"  joint  mOitaiy 
maneuvers.  Qadhdhafi  called  the  operation  tbe  "Falling  Star^i'i  and  charged  that  it 
was  **an  open  aggression"  against  Libya.  Libya  also  raged  against  what  it  termed 
America*!i  "endeavor  to  cause  a  rift  between  brothers  in  the  JamahMyya  and 
Tunisia**.  "3  (For  the  strong  political  crisis  between  Libya  and  Tunisia,  see  above). 

The  next  high  point  in  tensions  between  Tripoli  and  Washington  occurred  in 
November  1985.  An  American  source  reported  on  3  November  that  President  Reagan 
had  authorized  a  CIA  covert  operation,  designed  to  undermine  the  Qadhdhafi  regime 
and  end  its  role  in  supporting  internalional  terrorism.'^^  (The  US  regarded  Qadhdhafi 
as  a  primary  sponsor  of  an  international  terrorist  network  that  had  attacked  American 
and  Western  targets  throughout  the  world.)  Qadhdhafi  seemed  startled  by  the  alleged 
plan,  as  his  angry  words  clearly  indicated.  "The  American  terror  is  now  othcial,"' he 
stated  in  a  verbal  attack;  "the  Jamahiriyya  is  not  Grenada,  that  its  land  can  be 
overswept  in  a  weekend". '^^  Qadhdhafi  referred  to  the  alleged  CIA  plan  as  "a  grave 
violation  of  American  law  committed  by  the  American  President**,  saying  that  it  was 
"even  more  serious  than  the  Watergate  scandal**.*^  Further  demonstrating  TripoUli 
rage  and  protest,  to  say  nothing  of  fears,  the  Libyan  authorities  initiated  a  wave  of 
anti-American  demonstrations  in  Tripoli  and  othnr  central  towns.  >^  The  protest  was 
colored  by  Libya's  threat  to  ''undermine  America  from  [the]  inside***^  and  to  meet 
American  "force  [with  Libyan]  force" 

Qadhdhafi 's  fears  of  being  directly  attacked  by  the  US  or  indirectly  through  the 
"Zionist  enemy"  or  the  "Egyptian  regime",'^'  or  by  a  combination  of  all  three,  were 
significantly  strengthened  towards  the  end  of  1985  following  American  accusations 
that  Tripoh  had  been  involved  in  the  hijacking  of  a  TWA  jet  and  the  Achille  Lauro 
cruise  ship  in  winter  1985,  as  well  as  in  two  attacks  on  27  December  —  the  "heroic 
operation"'*^  —  in  the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports.  The  subsequent  announcement  by 
White  House  spokesmen  on  American  preparedness  to  work  with  other  governments 
in  taking  action  against  Qadhdhafi*^  raised  tensions  between  the  two  countries  to 
another  high  point 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Relations  with  the  USSR  were  relativdy  low  key  during  most  of  1984-85.  It  was  only 
in  late  fall  1985  that  they  again  became  noticeable:  from  10-14  October,  Qadhdhafi, 
taking  up  the  invitation  of  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  paid  an  official 
visit  to  Moscow  (Qadhdhafi's  earlier  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  m  1981;  sec 
MECS  1980-81,  p  702).  The  communique  released  by  the  two  countries  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  stressed  their  "satisfaction"  with  the  "positive  and  continuous 
development  in  the  strong  relations  of  cooperation".  The  communique  further 
emphasized  their  **8imilar  views"  on  a  wide  range  of  international  issues  **of  mutual 
inteitst**^^  —  all  of  which  had  been  dted  many  times  before.  However,  foreign 
sources  reported  a  considerable  difference  of  opmion  on  the  foUowmg  issues:  Tripolili 
transfer  of  Soviet-purchased  missiles,  as  well  as  other  arms  supplies,  to  Iran  for  use 
against  Iraq,  the  Soviets*  ally;*^  Tripoli^  mability  to  repay  its  debts  and  make  further 
purchases  of  Soviet  arms  in  cash;i^  and  Moscow^  refusal  to  accept  Libyan  oil  in  lieu 
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of  cash  for  TripoU*s  arms  purchases.  '^^  An  additional  source  of  friction  was  Moscowls 
refusal  to  sign  a  friendship  treaty>^  and  its  reluctance  to  build  Libya'b  first  nuclear 
power  sution.'^  Notwithstanding  the  mutual  tensions  which  allegedly  marred  the 
course  of  the  visit  (Qadhdhafi  failed  to  attend  a  diplomatic  reception  arranged  for  him 
at  the  Kremlin  on  11  October,  demonstrating  his  displeasure  with  his  hosts),'^  the 
visit  did  produce  some  positive  results.  Libya  reported  ly  "[got]  a  good  deal"  from  the 
Soviets  and  was  promised  "a  lot  of  arms,  including  two  submarines,  tanks"  and  other 
important  military  equipment.'*'  Moscow  also  agreed  to  set  up  a  Libyan-Soviet 
construction  company  to  build  Libyan  development  projects. 

The  end  of  I9K5  witnessed  the  making  of  significant  headway  in  Tripoli's  relations 
with  Moscow,  which  was  directly  caused  by  the  high  tensions  between  Libya  and  the 
US.  In  December  1985  the  Soviet  Union  reportedly  supplied  Libya  with  SAM-5 
missiles  and  two  thousand  more  military  advisers,'^  to  create  an  air  defense  ''umbrella** 
against  what  Qadhdhafi  judged  to  be  an  inuninent  American  air  attack  on  Libya  (see 
above,  relations  with  the  US). 

YchiMttt  Roncn 
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For  the  place  and  frequency  of  pubUcations  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  sec  "List 
of  Sources".  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 
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and  was  presented  there  as  **Secretary  of  the  General  Peoplels  Ckmunittee  for  Foreign 
Security**.  La  Repubhlka,  16  October  —  DR.  22  October  1985. 

8.  QER,  1st  quarter;  /IC,  13  March  1985. 

9.  QER,  Isi  quarter  1985. 

10.  R.  Tripoli,  6  May  —  SWB,  10  May  1985. 

11.  ForthcGPC  full  list  of  resolutions,  see.  R,  Tripoli,  7  May  —  SWB,  9  May  1985. 

12.  From  among  Qadhdhafi's  plethora  of  references  to  that  subject,  see  e.g.,  al-Janwhirivya, 
12  October  1984;  R.  1  ripoli,4  January,  2  March  —  DR, 8  January,  7  March;  R.  Tripoli,  6 
May,  3  September,  19  December    SWB,  10  May,  4  September,  23  December  1985. 

13.  R.  Tripoli,  4  January  —  DR,  8  January  1985. 

14.  Al-Dusiur.  London.  20  May;  AC,  \1  July  and  MEED,  7  September  1985. 

15.  Al-Musawwar,  22  March,  10  May;  ME,  May;  AC,  17  July  1985.  For  details  regarding  the 
''Man-made  River**  project,  see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  579-80. 

16.  Le  Figaro,  1 1  September;  MM,  30  September  1985. 

17.  E.g  ,  see  R.  Tripoli,  4  January  DR.  8  January;  ai-Zaf\f  ai-Akhdar,  4  February;  R. 
Tripoli,  23  August  —  DR,  26  August  1985. 
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IS.  For  details  reganling  the  foreign  work  force  in  Libya,  see  Afika,  January  —  JPRS,  22 
February;  /4  C  4  September;  MEED,  7  September  and  QER,  annual  supplement  1985. 

19.  AQA  September  1985. 

20.  Ibid. 

2L  MENA,  17  August— DR.  19  August  1985  The  Egyptians  constitutedtliebiggestsouroeof 
foreign  labor  in  Libya,  numbering  c  200,000-250,000  workers. 

22.  AC,  4  September  1985. 

23.  R.  Nouakchott,  19  August  —  DR,  20  August  1985. 

24.  Qadhdhafrs  speeches,  R.  Tripoli,  21  July,  14  August  —  SWB,  24  July,  16  August  1985. 

25.  yVP,  12  April  1985.  Later  in  the  year,  there  were  further  references  to  the  above-mentioned 
assassination  attempts  as  well  as  others.  Al-  Watan  al-'Arabi,  15  March  1985  reported  on 
the  exposure  of  an  additional  attempt  on  Qadhdhafil  life;  aI'Duitur,  London,  22  April 
1985  referred  to  the  two  incidents,  saying  its  reports  relied  on  **Libyansouiees*^LeJfoii(lr, 
18  September  1985,  referred  to  the  Army's  coup  attempt  of  March. 

26.  IHT,  13-14  April;  al-Shuruq  al-Jshmi,  August;  Le  Monde,  18  September;  and  al-Thawra, 
Baghdad.  21  November  1985. 

27.  Al-Dusiur,  London,  22  April;  Le  Monde,  18  September,  MM,  25  November;  QER,  4th 
quarter  1985. 

28.  Al-Ahram,  2  September;  FR,  7  November  19«5. 

29.  WP,  12  April  1985. 

30.  Al-Musawwar,  13  December  1985  and  above,  in  the  chapter. 

31.  Qadhdhafi's  interview  with  al-Qahas,  19  September  1985  and  Libya's  Secretary 
(Ambassador)  in  Rome  during  a  press  conference,  ANSA,  3  September  —  DR,  4 
September  1985,  respectively. 

32.  Lf  Point,  23  September;  U  Monde,  18  September  1985. 

33.  FR,  7  November  1985. 

34.  ARB  15  October  1985,  quoting  an  Egyptian  source. 

35.  R.  Tripoli,  16  November  —  SWB,  17  November,  al-Zahfal-Akhdar,  17  November  1985. 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  The  news  conference  was  held  by  Egypt's  Interior  Minister;  see  MENA,  17  November 
DR,  20  November  1985.  For  further  details  regarding  the  assassination  attempt,  see 
MENA,  17  November  1985. 

38.  For  Qadhdhafi*^  dispute  with  *Arafat,  see  earlier  volumes  uf  MECS. 

39.  For  another  virulent  Libyan  verbal  attack  on  Barri,  see  al-Jamahiriyya,  7  June  1985. 

40.  R.  1  ripoli,  13  January  —  DR,  14  January  1985. 
4L    Wr.  1  March  1985. 

41    A  denial  released  by  Lil^%  Peopled  Bureau  in  Vienna,  R.  Vienna,  1  March  —  SWB,  2 

March  1985. 

43.  Al-Q^,  3  AprU  1985. 

44.  AnAk,  The  MmdeWorU  Review,  Jmim. 

45.  For  fiuther  details  regarding  the  incident,  see  The  Guardian,  1 1  April  and  AfrkAsia,  April 

and  June  1985. 

46.  /4/mvliifl,  June  1985. 

47.  ARB,  15  May  1985. 

48.  West  German  TV,  1 1  April     SWB,  17  April  1985. 

49.  Al  Zahf  al-AkhJar,  24  Dcccmb«r  1984;  see  abo  Qadhdhafi's  warning,  R.  TripoU,  3 

September  —  SWB,  4  September  1985. 

50.  7^  Guardkm,  1 1  April  1985. 

5 1 .  Al-Dustur,  London,  22  April  1 985. 

52.  Al-Dustur,  London,  6  June;  AfricAsia,  June  1985. 

53.  R.  Tripoli,  3  September  —  DR,  3  September;  see  a  similar  call  by  Qadhdhafi  on  R.  Tripoli, 
25  October  —  DR,  28  October  1985. 

54.  IHT,  13  November  1985. 

55.  J  AN  A,  12  November  —  DR,  13  November  1985. 

56.  R.  Tripoli,  19  October  -  SWB,  20  October  1984;  R.  TripoU,  22  January  —  SWB,  24 
January  1985,  respectively. 
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57.  For  the  text  of  the  agreement,  see  R.  Tripoli,  30  December     SWB.  2  January  1985. 

58.  K.UNA,  2  April  —  OR,  2  April  quoting  the  Tunisian  al-Sabah;  for  further  details,  see 
al-Tadamun,  20  April  1985. 

59.  Al-Turayki's  interview  with ai-Mustaqbal^TS May; L'Action^  1  May — DR,  16 May  1985. 

60.  /IC.  4  September  1985. 

61 .  Sudanese  and  Moroccan  workers,  whose  countries  were  closely  linked  with  Qadhdhali  (for 
both,  see  lielow),  were  exenqited  from  the  expulsions. 

62.  In  January  1974,  Libya  and  Tunisia  signed  the  Djerba  Unity  Agreement,  which  was 

stillborn. 

63.  Qadhdhafi's  interview  with  the  Tunisian  al-Haqiqa^  quoted  by  R.  Tripoli,  21  July  —  SWB, 
24  July;  see  also  R.  Tripoli.  14  August  —  SWB,  16  August  1985.  Qadhdhali^  July 
interview  was  the  first  harbinger  of  the  wave  of  expultioiis. 

64.  R.  Tunis.  20  .August      DR.  21  August  1985. 

65.  R.  Tunis,  19  August     DR,  20  August  1985. 

66.  R.  Tunis,  20  August  —  DR,  21  August  1985. 

67.  R.  Tunis.  21  August  —  DR,  22  August  1985. 

68.  J  A  N  A,  21  August  —  SWB,  22  August;  R.  Tripoli,  1 1  September  —  SWB,  13  September 

1985. 

69.  JANA,  21  August  —  SWB.  23  August  1985. 

70.  R.  Tunis,  23  August  —  SWB,  DR,  26  August  1985. 

71.  IHT.  23  August;  al-Qahas,  24  August  1985. 

72.  Launched  by  Kuwait,  M orocco  and  France;  al-Siyasa,  26, 30  August;  al-  Usbu'  al-' Arabia  2 
September;  al-Dustur,  London,  30  September  1985. 

73.  R.  Tunis,  31  August  —  DR,  3  September  1985. 

74.  R.  Tunis.  6  September     DR,  9  September  1985. 

75.  R.  Tunis,  6  September  —  DR,  9  September;  see  also  The  Guardian^  15  September  1985. 

76.  JM,  18  September  1985. 

77.  E.g.,  see  mutual  denunciations  and  recriminations.  R.  Tunis.  8  September  —  DR,  1 1 
September;  R.  Tunis.  1 !  September— SWB,  13  September; aA&i6a/i, Tunis,  13  September; 
JM,  18  September  1985. 

78.  R.  Ttinis,  23  September  —  DR,  24  September  1985. 

79.  R.  Tunis,  25  September  -  SWB.  27  September  1985. 

80.  JANA,  26  September     DR,  27  September  1985. 

81.  R.  Tripoli,  26  September,  1  October  —  DR,  27  September,  2  October  1985,  respectively. 

82.  R.  Tripoli,  16  September  —  DR,  27  September,  see  also  statement  by  Tumsia^  Prime 

Minister  to  R.  Tunis,  1  November  -  SWB.  5  November  1985. 

83.  Al-Turayki  in  an  interview  with  KUNA,  28  September  DR.  30  September  and  R. 
I  ripoli,  26  September  —  DR,  27  September  1985,  respectively. 

84.  In  autumn  1984.  e.g.,  Libya  denounced  Algeria  for  what  it  termed  the  **ab«adonmeiit"  of 
its  "previous  commitment"  to  recognize  the  legitimization  of  Goukkouni  Wuedei  — the 
Libyan  traditional  ally  in  Chad  —  to  hold  the  power  in  that  country  The  Libyans  were 
further  funous  over  w  hai  they  claimed  to  be  Algeria's  support  of  Hissene  Habre,  smce  1982 
the  President  of  Chad,  whom  they  wished  to  remove  from  office.  R.  Tripoli,  22  September 
—  DR,  25  September;  see  also  Le  Monde,  24  September  1984.  (For  Libyali  military 
intervention  and  further  presence  in  Chad,  sec  earlier  volumes  of  MECSj, 

85.  Le  Point,  15  April;  JANA,  13  May  -  DR.  13  May  1985. 

86.  See  the  repeated  statements  given  by  Tunisials  Prime  Minister,  Mazali:  e.g.,  R.  Tunis,  6, 7 

September     DR,  9  September;  al-Dustur,  London,  13  September;  AFP,  10  October  — 

DR,  20  October  1985  For  further  details  regarding  the  increasing  political  and  military 
cooperation  between  1  unis  and  Algiers,  see  chapter  on  inier-Arab  relations  of  this  volume 
ofMECS. 

87.  INA,  3  September;  al-DiUtur^  London,  6  September  and  HT,  quoted  by  Ai^ariVt  18 

November  19X5 

88.  For  the  lull  text  ol  the  agreement,  see  JM,  22  September  and  MAP,  27  September  —  SWB, 
4  October  1985. 

89.  JANA.  9  December     DR,  10  December  1985. 

90.  R.  TnpoU,  15  January  —  SWB,  29  January  1985. 
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91.  J  AN  A,  28  February  -  DR,  1  March  1985. 

92.  R.  Tripoli,  3  May  ~  SWB,  14  May  1985. 

93.  Qadhdhafi,  as  quoted  by  R.  Tripoli,  21  July  -  SWB,  24  July  1985. 

94.  E.g.,  Morocco's  mediation  efforts  with  France,  Britain,  Chad,  the  PLO%  *Arafat,  and 
Tkniisia.  See  FJ?,  18  July,  IHT,  23  Maidi;  al-Yanmma,  3  Juty  1985  and  above,  rdations 
with  Tunisia,  respectivelv 

95.  AFP,  24  May  —  DR,  30  May  1985. 

96.  R.  Tripoli,  6  April  —  SWB,  8  April  1985. 

97.  R.  TripoU,  6  April  —  DR,  8  April  1 985. 

98.  For  Libya's  conclusion  in  summer  198 1  of  a  Tripartite  Friendship  and  Cooperation  Treaty 
with  Ethiopia  and  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY),  see  MECS 
1980-81,  p  700. 

99.  Eg.,  R.  TripoU,  10  April  —  DR,  1 1  April;  R.  Tripoli,  21  July  ~  SWB,  24  July  1985  and 

many  others. 

100  R.  Tripoli,  27  November     SWB,  29  November  1985. 
101.  R.  TripoU,  26, 30  November  1985. 

101  R.TripoU,27,29November  — SWB,  29, 30  November  1985. 

103.  E.g..  Qadhdhafi's  interview  with  AFP.  14  December  DR,  17  December;  Turayki's 
interview  with  al-Watan,  18  December  20  December  Jana;  21  December  DR, 
21  December  1984.  Libya  even  proposed  to  set  up  a  joint  French-Libyan-Greek 
Commission  (the  Greeks  weie  the  qwnsor  of  the  September  1984  agreement)  to  inspect 
Chad  "  i  nch  h\  i  nch  '  and  establish  that  there  were  no  Libyans  there.  For  the  agreement,  see 
MECS  1983-'84.  p  594). 

104.  IHT,  23,  30  November,  13  December;  Le  Monde,  30  November  1984;  ai-Musawwar,  8 
February  1985,  an  interview  with  Chad^  Foreign  Minister. 

105.  R.  N'djamena,  30,  31  January  —  DR,  31  January,  5  February  1985. 

106  JANA,  27  Januar%     SWB,  29  January,  JANA,  31  January  —  DR.  1  Februaiy  1985. 

107.  ///r,  7-8  December  1985. 

108.  For  the  text  of  the  communique,  see  JANA,  17  May  —  JPRS,  20  June  1965. 

109.  JM,  1  June:  see  also  R.  Tripoli,  17  May  -  SWB,  20  May  1985. 

1 10.  R.  Tripoli,  26  June     DR.  27  June  1985. 

111.  Africa  Now,  AprU  1985. 

112.  AFP,  19  December  — DR,  20  December  1984. 

113.  QER,  1st  quarter  1985. 

114.  QER,  1st  quarter;  AFP,  9  January  —  DR,  9  January;  ivA,  31  January;  see  also  New 

4frican,July  1985. 

1 15.  For  further  details  regarding  Qadhdhafi^  visit  to  each  of  the  stations  see:  R.  Tripoli,  5 

December  — SWB.  7  December;  R.  Bamako, 6, 7  December— SWB.  9  December;  JANA, 
K  December  —  SWB,  9  December;  R  Accra.  9  December  —  SWB,  11  December;  R. 
Ouagadougou,  10  December  —  SWB,  12  December  1985. 

1 16.  /Af,  4  December  1985.  For  other  similar  pronouncements,  see  earlier  volumes  of  MECS, 
relations  with  the  US. 

in.  The  American  military  attack  on  Libya  in  April  1986  lent  further  substance  to  Qadhdhafi's 
hatred.  Since  this  dramatic  development  extended  the  bounds  of  the  period  under  survey 
(autumn  1984-end  of  1985),  the  issue  was  not  dealt  widi  in  this  diapler. 

118.  Le  Monde,  1 2  October.  IHT,  21, 25  October  1984;  al-Hawatttth,  H  February  1985. 

119.  JM,  6  October  1984. 

120.  E.g.,  R.  Tripoli,  28,  29  January  —  DR,  29,  30  January;  JANA,  1  February  —  DR,  4 
February;  R.  Tripoli;  17  February  —  SWB,  21  February  1985. 

121.  R.  Tripoli,  17  February  —  SWB,  21  February  1985. 

1 22.  As  quoted  by  R.  Tripoli,  25  Februaiy  —  SWB,  27  February  1985. 

123.  NYT,  7  May  1985. 

124.  E.g../J#,  27  November  1985. 

1 25.  R.  Tripoli,  24  July  —  SWB,  26  July  1985. 

126.  For  Washington's  earlier  moves  aimed  at  foiling  Libya's  attempts  to  penetrate  —  militarily 
and  politically  —  Sudan,  see,  e.g.,  MECS  1981-82,  p  740;  1982-83,  p  714  and  1983-84,  p 
595. 
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127.  NYT,  1 1  April  1985.  as  was  said  by  Qadhdhafi  to  an  American  reporter  in  Tripoli  on  10 
April  1985,  just  after  Qadhdhafi  concluded  his  press  conference.  For  the  details  regarding 
the  latter,  see  R.  Tripoli,  10  July  —  DR,  1 1  July  198S.  For  other  examples  ot  Qadhdhlfill 
warning  to  the  US,  see  R.  Tripoli,  30  May  —  DR,  30  May;  JM,  20  July  1985. 

128.  USIS,  16  December  1985. 

129.  J  AN  A,  6  June  —  DR,  7  June  1985. 

130.  R.  Tripoli,  13  July  —  DR,  1 S  July  1985.  For  many  other  statements  of  the  same  virulent 
spirit,  see  e.g..  JANA,  13, 25  June -DR.  1 4  26  June; /il/,  20  June;  R.  Tripoli,  11, 18,29 

Tune,  13  July  -  DR,  12,  19,  June,  I,  5  July  1985. 

131.  R.  Tripoli,  8  August  —  DR;  8  August  1985. 

132.  R.  Tripoli,  5, 10  August  —  SWB,  7, 1 2  August;  for  similar  pronouncements,  see  R.  Tripoli, 
1, 2, 6  August  —  DR,  1, 2, 7  August  1985. 

133.  E.g.,  JANA,  19  August  DR,  20  August;  R.  Tripoli.  27  August  —  DR,  28  August  and 
al-Usbu'  al'ArabU  2  September  1985. 

134.  II7>.  3  November  1985. 

135.  JM,  6  November  1985. 

136.  R.  Tripoli.  5  November  —  SWB,  17  November;  see  also  JANA,  12. 18  November  ^  DR, 
13,  19  November  1985. 

137.  R.  Tripoli,  7  November  —  DR,  8  November  1985. 

138.  R.  Tripoli,  5  November  —  DR,  6  November,  JANA.  7  November  —  DR,  7  November 

1985 

139.  R.  I  ripoli,  10  November  —  DR,  12  November  1985. 

140.  y^/,  4  December  1985. 

141.  R.  Tripoli,  8  December  —  DR,  10  December  1985. 

142.  JANA,  29  December     DR,  30  December  1985. 

143.  As  quoted  by  The  Guardian,  31  December  1985. 

144.  JM,  23  October,  see  also  JANA,  14  October  1985. 

145.  R.  London.  13  October;  FR,  17  Octoben  77i^  Times.  21  October  1985.  See  also  earlier 
reports  within  that  context,  al-Musawwar.  3  May;  al-Tali'a  al-'Arahiyya,  13  May  1985. 

146.  F/i,  1 7  October; a/- £>U£/ur,  London,  21  October;  y4C,  13  November  1985.  See  also  MECS 
1981-82,  p  742  and  1982-83.  p  720. 

147.  i4  r.  1 3  November  1 985.  Moscow  allowed  Tripoli,  however,  to  sell  some  oil  to  Yugoslavia; 
sec  The  Times.  21  October  1985.  For  Libya's  growing  financial  di£nculties.  See  abOVe. 

148.  QER,  annual  supplement  1985;  IHT,  23  December  1985. 

149.  AC,  13November  1985.  According  to  a^JDuifiir,  London,  14  June  1985,  the  Soviet  Union 

had  agreed  already  in  early  summer  1985  to  build  a  nuclear-power  station  in  Libya.  For 
Washington's  foiling  the  attempts  of  Tripoli  to  achieve  West  European  countries'agrseoient 
to  build  a  nuclear-power  station  in  Libya,  see  above,  relations  with  the  US. 

150.  (2£/?,  4th  quarter  1985. 

151.  According  to  al-Shin',  Beirut,  23  December  1 985,  Libya  signed  during  Qadbdhafi^S  visit 

an  agreement  on  the  purchase  of  SAM-5  Soviet  missiles. 

152.  FR,  31  October;  Ai-Ahram,  22  December;  IHT.  Ha'aretz,  23  December  1985. 
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The  People's  Democratic  Republic 

of  Yemen 

(Jumhuriyyat  al-Yaman  al-Sha'biyya 
al-Dimuqratiyya) 

In  1984-85,  the  leaden  of  the  People'b  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY)  failed 
to  fonn-a  dear  and  mutually  agreed  strategy  for  implementing  their  Marxism  in 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  In  fact,  during  this  period  the  PDRY  leaders  markedly 
disagreed  among  themselves  about  what  type  of  regime,  economy  and  foreign  policy 
they  should  have.  Their  disagreements  often  turned  into  an  open  power  struggle 
between  the  two  main  political  factions. 

Since  1980,  the  PDRY's  politics  had  come  to  be  dominated  by  the  "pragmatic** 
approach  set  by  President  'Ali  Nasir  Muhammad.  His  policies  focused  primarily  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  PDRY's  only  political  party,  the  Yemeni  Socialist  Party 
(YSP),  and  on  the  improvement,  mainly  through  foreign  investment,  of  South 
Yemen's  troubled  economy.  In  foreign  affairs,  his  group  favored  maintaining  the 
PDRY's  close  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  improving  the  country's 
relations  with  its  neighbors  and  the  Gulf  states,  from  whom  it  hoped  to  obtain  foreign 
aid.  An  opposition  faction  led  by  an  important  PDRY  leader,  *Ali  *Antar,  and 
growing  in  strength  since  1983,  criticized  *A]i  Nasirls  internal  politics  as  **too 
bourgeois**  and  advocated  an  appropriate  Marxist  economy.  *Antar  also  favored  a 
powerful  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  more  revolutionary-subversive  policy 
towards  the  PDRY*s  neighbors. 

In  1985,  the  struggle  between  these  factions  was  drastically  intensified  when  *Abd 
al-Fattah  Isma'il,  the  PDRY's  former  President  (24  June  1978-20  April  1980),  returned 
after  five  years'  exile  in  Moscow  (see  below)  and  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
opposition  faction.  He  led  the  struggle  against  'Ali  Nasir,  and  the  contest  between  the 
two  lactions  shaped  the  course  of  events  during  the  second  half  of  the  period  under 
discussion  (lor  the  evolution  of  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle,  see  the  chapters  of  the 
PDRY  in  previous  volumes  of  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  [MECS\). 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

THE  RETURN  OF  ISMA'IL  AND 

THE  ESCALATING  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER 

After  Isma'd's  return  to  Aden  in  January  1985  (the  exact  date  is  not  specified  by  the 
sources, I  and  nine  days  of  deliberations  by  the  YSP  Central  Committee,  he  was 
appomted  Secretary-General  of  the  Central  Committee's  Administrative  Sub- 
Committee.'  It  was  surprising  and  unusual  that  the  same  coalition  of 'Antar's  and  *Ali 
Nasir  s  factions  (see  MECS  1979-80,  p  660)  which  had  deposed  Isma'il  in  1980  also 
endorsed  his  return  to  power.  Two  main  reasons  can  explain  this  development. 
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First,  the  factions  of 'All  Nasiraiid*Antarhad  reached  a  deadlock  in  their  struggSe 
with  each  other  in  1 984.  fioih  had  eneiigeticall y  recruited  supporters  from  the  countryli 
tribes  and  armed  forces,  and  this  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  appointing  such  supporters 
to  major  cabinet  and  parly  positions' (see  MECS  1983-84.  p607),  led  to  governmental 
paralysis.  Nov.  the  entire  PDRY's  polity  was  m  danger,  as  factional  rivalry  threatened 
to  bring  on  civil  strife.  Fearing  this  and  hoping  to  reinforce  their  own  tactics,  'Ali 
Nasir  and  'Anlar  sought  to  bring  Isma'il  back.  Each  ol  them  hoped  not  just  to  gam  a 
decisive  advantage  over  the  other  faction,  but  also,  by  this,  to  prevent  internal  war. 

Second,  the  Soviets  also  were  interested  in  bringing  Ismail  back  to  an  influential 
position  in  the  PDRY.  Their  support  of  him  was  wiequivocal,  however,  probably 
because  they  viewed  him  as  an  overzealous  revolutionist  doctrinaire  whose  policies 
and  behavior  might  become  troublesome.  Presumably,  they  had  endorsed  his 
deposition  in  1980  and  benefited  from  *Ali  Nasir^  more  pragmatic  policies  in  the 
r^on.^  Nonetheless,  Soviet  leaders  could  not  ignore  the  major  role  which  Isma'il 
could  perform  to  their  advantage.  He  was  a  sworn  pro-Soviet  leader,  a  fact  they  could 
fully  trust;  he  could  therefore  modify  those  policies  of  'Ali  Nasir  which  were  too 
pragmatic  or  too  pro-Western;  and  signs  from  both  factions  suggested  that  he  could 
successfully  arbitrate  between  'Ali  Nasir  and  'Antar.  Consequently,  as  the  deadlock  m 
South  Yemen's  pohtics  grew  dangerous,  the  Soviets  facilitated  Isma'il's  return  by 
arranging  a  meeting  between  him  and  *Ali  Nasir  in  Moscow  in  October  1984.^ 

Rather  than  ameliorating  the  power  struggle  between  the  two  factions,  however, 
Ismail^  return  intensified  it.  He  soon  managed  to  replace  *  Ali  *Antar  as  leader  of  the 
opposition,  although  the  latter  remained  influential.  The  Cabinet  was  reorganized  on 
13  February  1985,amove  endorsed  bytheYSP  and  reflective  of  the  qualified  strength 
of  the  participants  in  the  struggle.  Isma^Ks  new  post  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
Central  Committee's  Administrative  Arab  Committee  was  relatively  insignificant, 
but  he  had  strong  adherents  within  the  new  Cabinet,  notably  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
Salih  Muslih  Qasim  (about  the  latter,  see  MECS  198 1  -82,  chapter  on  the  PDRY),  and 
the  Minister  of  State,  Muhammad  'Ushaysh.  Moreover,  some  of  the  YSP's  Central 
Committee  members  also  became  Isma'il's  supporters  (see  below). 

By  far  the  biggest  shift  after  Isma'il  s  return  was  the  change  in  the  Premiership  that 
came  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet.  After  fourteen  years  in  office,  'Ali  Nasir 
resigned  from  the  position  in  favor  of  the  former  Minister  of  Planning,  Khaydar  Abu 
Bakr  al-*Attas.  Two  new  ministerial  offices  —  State  Security,  as  well  as  Energy  and 
Minerals  —  were  established,  and  its  Ministers  joined  the  Cabinet  (see  supplement 
below).'  However,  althoi^  *Ali  Nasir  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  Prime  Minister's 
office,  his  prestige  was  partly  salvaged  by  both  his  and  al- Attas's  claims  that  in  fact  he 
had  resigned  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  positions  as  the  PDK> 's  President  and 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  YSP  Central  Committee/'  However,  that  al-'Attas  was  his 
successor  as  Prime  Minister  suggested  that 'All  Nasir  s  intluence  had  not  been  entirely 
destroyed:  al-'Attas.  soon  after  his  appointment,  made  statements  which  attested  to 
the  new  Government  s  inclination  to  follow  his  predecessor's  policies.  He  called  'Ali 
Nasir's  foreign  policy  '*a  correct  policy",  which  he  would  follow,  and  he  echoed  'Ali 
Nasirli  emphasis  on  **achieving  comprehensive  economic  and  social  progress  —  [and 
on]  raising  the  standard  of  living  (Indeed,  al- Attas  was  a  professional  whose 
career  had  in  all  likelihood  received  a  boost  from  the  economic  development  achieved 
under  *Ali  Nasir.)  Thus,  although  the  Prime  Ministership  and  its  power  were  taken 
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from  'Ali  Nasir,  he  still  maintained  the  upper  hand  in  his  struggle  with  Isma*il*b 
faction. 

THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  STRUGGLE 

The  issues  which  preoccupied  'Ali  Nasir,  Isma'il  and  'Antar  remained  the  same 
throughout  their  struggles  with  each  other  in  1984-85. 

In  spile  of  continuous  housing  problems,  administrative  inefficiencies  and  heavy 
external  debts,'  *Ali  Nasir's  efforts  to  improve  the  economy  finally  achieved  positive 
results,  as  in  1985  the  standard  of  living  increased.  Government  investments  were  13 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1984  and  the  gross  national  product  was  $109m  higher  than  in 
1983  (it  increased  from  S686m  to  $795m).'  Convincing  as  these  figures  might  have 
been,  the  opposition  faction  resented  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  brought 
about.  Thus,  they  criticized  the  financial  assistance  given  the  PDRY  by  other  Gulf 
states,  international  monetary  organizations  and  even  several  Western  states  such  as 
West  Germany.  The  opposition  w  as  particularly  upset  that  the  Government  had  given 
to  the  Italian  company  .AGIP  the  job  of  searching  for  oil  in  Hadramawt,  m  the  eastern 
part  ot  the  country.  In  addition,  the  opposition  rejected  *Ali  Nasir's  policy  of  increasing 
the  power  of  individual  peasants  and  fishermen  at  the  expense  of  the  state  cooperatives, 
by  giving  them  titles  to  their  land,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  control  over  the  marketing 
and  organization  of  agricultural  enterprises.  The  opposition  wanted,  instead,  the  total 
collectivization  of  the  land  under  the  banner  of  **Scientific  Socialism**.*^ 

The  two  factions  also  differed  over  the  character  of  the  PDRY*b  elite.  Both  groups 
regarded  the  YSP  as  the  Stated  leading  organ.  But  while  *Ali  Nasir  filled  its  major 
ranks  with  professionals  and  technocrats  who  could  help  improve  the  economy,  as 
well  as  with  his  own  tribesmen  from  the  'Abyan  area,  both*Antar  and  Isma'il  had 
other  ideas.  Isma'il  was  particularly  in  favor  of  forming  a  parly  "vanguard"  from 
Aden's  intellectual  elite.  And  'Antar.  leader  of  the  tribal  uprising  against  the  British  in 
Radfan  in  1963  and  Minister  of  Defense  in  the  1970s,  wanted  to  replace  "Ali  Nasir's 
technocrats  with  his  fellow  tribesmen  from  the  Dali'  region,  as  well  as  with  army 
officers." 

The  struggle  also  revolved  about  issues  of  foreign  policy.  'Ali  Nasir  favored  close 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  only  within  the  framework  of  a  **strategic 
alliance"  which  would  provide  the  PDRY  with  Soviet  ultimate  defense  and  technical 
and  economic  assistance.  He  favored  improved  relations  with  the  Gulf  states  and  the 
entire  Arab  world,  to  better  the  PDRY*s  inter-Arab  standing  and  obtain  financial 
assistance.  To  facilitate  the  chances  of  this,  'Ali  Nasir  stopped  the  PDR  Y's  subversive 
policies  towards  Oman  and  the  Yemeni  Arab  Republic  (YAR),  enhancing  Adenls 
relations  with  them  and  with  the  Gulf  states.  To  some  extent,  these  pragmatic  policies 
were  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  who  also  wanted  to  improve  relations  with  the 
Gulf  states.  However.  '.Mi  Nasir  t)penly  advocated  the  demilitarization  of  the  Gulf 
area  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  although  this  would,  first  and  foremost,  undermine  the 
position  of  the  US  in  the  region,  it  would  do  the  same  thing  to  the  Soviet  position. 
Thus,  a  grind  of  *Ali  Nasir's  dissatisfaction  with  the  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the 
region  was  evident.  Moreover,  *Ali  Nasir  consistenUy  refused  the  Soviet  wish  to 
establish  permanent  bases  on  PDRY  territory  and  gave  Moscow  the  right  only  to 
harbor  and  fuel  its  ships  and  planes  there.  The  opposition,  for  its  part,  insisted  on  a 
doctrinaire-revolutionary  poH^  towards  the  PDRYIs  military  cooperation  with  the 
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Soviet  Union;  included  in  this  plan  were  a  Soviet-conducted  search  for  minerals  in  the 
PDRY  and  the  estabUshment  there  of  Soviet  bases'^  (see  also  below). 

HEADING  TOWARD  COLLISION 

In  May  1985  the  YSP  held  internal  elections  in  its  regional  headquarters  and  in  the 
branchesof  the  armed  forces.*' Although  preparations  for  the  elections  were  portrayed 
as  a  great  democratic  endeavor,  the  factions  openly  recruited  adherents  among  the 
armed  forces  and  the  tribes,  causing  army  and  navy  units,  as  well  as  tribal  groups,  to 

be  drawn  into  the  factions'  power  struggle.'^ 

Another  manifestation  of  the  escalating  struggle  was  ihe  detention  in  August  of 
twelve  members  of  the  YSP's  Ba'th  faction  and  several  of 'Antar  s  supporters.  There 
were  conflicting  reports  as  to  who  had  initiated  the  detention,  and  for  exactly  what 
reasons,  but  it  was  clear  that  this  act  was  part  of  the  ongoing  dispute.'* 

The  struggle  peaked  at  the  YSP  conference  convened  in  October  1986.  It  became 
evident  that  neither  faction  could  overpower  the  other  and  that  the  YSP  would  split 
unless  prevented  from  doing  so.  Leaders  of  different  Arab  Conununist  parties  from 
Sudan,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Lebanon,  all  of  whom  were  friendly  with  the  PDRYli  leaders 
and  who  were  in  all  likelihood  supported  by  the  KGB  bnmch  in  Ethiopia,  acted  as 
mediators  between  the  factioos.  They  appointed  the  leader  of  the  Lebanese  Communist 
Party,  George  Khawi,  as  negotiator,  and  these  efforts  resulted  in  a  new  arrangraient 
meant  to  create  a  truce  between  the  rivals.  Accordingly,  the  YSP  Politburo  grewfrom 
thirteen  to  sixteen  members,  equally  divided  between  the  factions.  The  two  factions 
had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  arrangement,  but  the  truce  lasted  only  until  13 
January  1986,  when  the  factional  power  struggle  broke  out  in  violent  civil  strife. 

FOR£IGN  AFFAIAS 
COMPROMISED  INITIATIVES 

During  the  period  under  review,  *Ali  Nasir  attempted  to  continue  implementing  his 
foreign  policies  —  Le.,  reducing  tension  between,  and  normalizmg  the  PDRY^ 

relations  with,  different  (including  monarchical  and  pro-Western)  Arab  states  — 
while  maintaining  the  role  of  a  "revolutionary"'  state  am}  advancing  the  goals  of  the 
''ngectionist'^  front.  In  practice,  this  policy  included  two  courses  of  action. 

First,  the  PDRY  continued  the  rapprochement  with  its  neighbors,  notably  the 
YAR,  Oman  and  the  Gulf  states,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  financial  assistance  from 
them  and  proving  to  the  US  that  Aden  was  not  a  threat  to  regional  stability.  The 
PDRY  hoped  that  this  would  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  US  military  presence  in  the 
region,  Aden's  biggest  threat  (see  MECS 1982-83,  pp  733-34,  and  1983-84,  p  608;  for 
US  security  policies  in  the  region  see  essays  on  the  US  and  the  ME  in  the  present  and 
previous  volumes  of  MECS).  Moreover,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  PDRY*s  patron, 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  also  interested  in  the  regionls  stability  and  therefore  did  not 
object  to  this  rapprochement. 

The  PDRY's  second  policy,  howe\  er.  was  to  promote  its  role  as  a  vital  link  among 
the  "rejectionist"  states,  a  role  w  hich  it  had  begun  to  pursue  in  early  1984  (cf  MECS 
1983-84.  p  609),  stressing  its  determination  to  fight  "Imperialism".  'Ali  Nasir's  grip  (in 
cooperation  with  al-*Attas)  on  the  PDRY's  foreign  policy  had  secured  the  continuity 
of  this  poUcy,  until,  in  1984-85,  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  was  heavily  burdened  by 
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the  intenial  power  struggle.  The  vehemence  of  the  political  maneuvering  prevented 
the  decision-makers  from  devoting  adequate  attention  to  fordgn  policy.  Moreover, 
the  fierce  criticism  by  Isma*il*s  faction  of  *Ali  Nasir*^  **bourgeois**  politics  often  forced 
the  latter  to  moderate  or  even  change  his  policies.  Consequently,  during  1984-85,  the 
previous  year*s  policies  prevailed,  but  they  were  weakened  by  hesitant  change  and 
lacked  both  vigor  and  initiative.  This  was  evident  in  several  areas. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  Y  EMENI  ARAB  REPUBLIC 

During  1984-85  boih  Yemeni  States  focused  on  achieving  unity  with  each  other,  but 
they  were  more  cautious  in  their  efforts  than  in  the  past  (cf  MECS  1983-84,  pp 
609-10).  The  reemergence  of  a  more  doctrinaire  opposition  group  in  PDRY  politics 
put  a  brake  on  *Ali  Nasirli  n^prochement  with  the  YAR,  but  it  also  suggested  to 
Y  AR  leader  *  Ali  *  Abdallah  Salih  and  to  others,  that  Aden  might  renew  its  support  for 
the  National  Democratic  Front  (NDF),  a  leftist  opposition  group  in  the  YAR.  Both 
States,  therefore,  avoided  major  and  controversial  issues;  there  were,  for  example,  no 
reports  in  the  PDRY  Press  of  discussions  of  the  draft  constitution  for  the  unified 
Yemeni  Stete,  which  was  concluded  in  April  1984  (cf  MECS  1983-84,  p  610).  In 
contrast,  they  rather  focused  on  discussions  of  technical  details  of  issues  already 
agreed  upon. 

The  leaders  of  both  States  reflected  this  tendency  by  emphasi/mg  the  necessity  of 
moving  forward  "step  by  step"  to  build  "giant  projects"  which,  in  'Ali  Nasir's  words, 
"[would]  give  [the]  people  hope  and  instill  in  them  the  desired  future  of  unity".' '  He 
was  not  more  specific  than  that.  Hence,  during  the  period  under  review,  meetings  were 

held  between  both  States*  Ministers  of  Justice  concerning  cooperation  on  laws  and 
procedures;  their  Ministers  of  Housing  and  Agriculture  also  attempted  to  achieve  a 
mode  of  cooperation  in  their  domains.'* 

In  January  and  March  1985  the  two  Presidents  met  (under  the  banner  of  the 
**Yemen  Council*^  and  discussed  inter->Arab  affairs.'^  Their  January  meeting, 
markedly  contrasting  with  the  routine  meetings  conducted  by  the  ministerial  and 
technical  teams,  focused  on  major  problems,  and  the  new  cooperation  between  the 
two  Yemens  was  evidenced  in  their  handUng  of  a  potentially  disruptive  issue.  The 
Hunt  Company,  from  the  US.  found  oil  in  the  YAR,  east  of  MaYib.  The  international 
border  between  the  two  Yemens  is  unmarked  in  this  region  and  the  PDRY  was 
drilling  for  oil  on  its  own  side  of  the  border.  Aden  raised  a  territorial  claim  over  the 
area  where  oil  had  been  found,  and  the  situation  looked  threatening  when  both  States 
put  their  Armies  in  the  region  on  alert.^  However,  in  their  meeting,  the  countries* 
Presidents  agreed  on  what  was  described  as  **a  common  region  for  the  joint 
exploitation  of  natural  resources**.  Details  of  the  agreement  were  not  made  public,  but 
it  seems  that  the  YAR  conceded  to  the  PDRY  a  major,  if  not  an  equal,  share  of  its 
profits  from  the  drillings  in  this  area.21  Tension  over  the  issue  was  soothed. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  GULF  ISSUES 
RELATIONS  WITH  OMAN 

1  he  agreement  signed  in  October  1982  between  the  PDRY  and  Oman  (see  MECS 
1982-83,  pp  736-38)  marked  a  breakthrough  in  the  relations  between  the  two  States, 
but  there  had  been  no  substantial  improvements  since  then.  During  the  period  under 
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review,  their  relations  were  burdened  by  tension  from  two  factors:  first,  from  the 
contradictions  between  the  nature  of  the  two  regimes,  their  ideological  tendencies  and 
their  foreign  policies;  and,  second,  the  reemergenoe  of  the  doctrinaire  opposition 
faction  in  Aden,  whose  members,  regarding  Oman  as  a  staunch  ^^reactionary**  and 
pro-Western  monarchy,  prevented  * Ali  Nasir  from  offering  meaningfiil  concessions  to 
Oman.  Moreover,  as  in  the  YAR,  the  leaders  in  Oman  feared  that  *l8ma*il^  faction 
would  lead  the  PDRY  to  renew  its  support  of  the  violent  opposition  group  in  Oman, 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oman  (PFLO).  (See  MFX'S  1 983-84,  p  611. 
and  chapter  on  the  Gulf  states,  section  on  Oman,  in  this  volume  of  MECS).  Oman's 
Sultan  Qabus  was,  therefore,  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  the  PDRY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Frontier  Committee  of  the  two  Slates  was  held  in  Muscat  on  20 
January  1985.  Missions  from  Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (IJAE),  who  had 
mediated  these  relations  since  the  early  1980s,  also  participated.  However,  the  two 
parties  could  not  reach  an  agreement  about  the  main  issues,  i.e.,  the  demarcation  of 
the  frontier  and  the  introduction  of  diplomatic  rehitions.^  Omm^  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Yusuf  al-^Alawi  furthermore  stressed  that  diplomatic  relations  would 
not  be  established  until  a  frontier  arrangement  had  been  reached."  The  result  of  this 
was  that  *  Ali  Nasir  could  not  salvage  his  policies,  and  the  PDRY  had  to  settle  for  an 
improved  atmosphere  between  the  States  and  for  the  symbolic  achievement  of  their 
first  official  meeting  on  Oman!  soil.^  These  problems  did  not  abate  for  the  rest  of  the 
period  under  review. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  OTHER  GULF  ISSUES 

During  1984-85,  improved  relations  between  the  PDRY  and  the  other  Gulf  states 
remained  steady,  marking  neither  a  crisis  nor  a  further  breakthrough  (on  the 
development  ot  these  relations,  see  chapters  on  the  PDRY  in  previous  \olumes  of 
MECS).  In  November  1984  'Ali  Nasir  apparently  acquiesced  to  the  opposition's 
pressure  and  allowed  the  banned  Saudi  Arabian  Communist  ParQr  to  hold  aseciet 
congress  in  Aden.  As  this  body  was  also  allied  to  the  National  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Bahrain,  whose  declared  aim  was  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Bahrain  and  to 
assist  in  the  overthrow  of  other  conservative  Gulf  states*  governments,  *Ali  Nasir^ 
step  was  regarded  as  hostile  by  Gulf  states*  leaders.^^  The  tension  resulting  between 
the  PDRY  and  the  Gulf  states  abated  in  the  following  weeks.  Visits  by  PDRY  officials 
to  Kuwait  and  the  U  AE,  as  well  as*Ali  Nasir's  declarations  in  March  1985  that  Aden's 
contacts  with  the  DAE  "developed  welP'and  bore  "big  prospects",  attested  to  the  fact 
that  relations  between  the  parties  were  probably  normalizing. The  hnancial  aid 
promised  earlier  by  the  Gulf  states  to  the  PDRY  was  due  for  the  entire  period  under 
review.  27 

PDRY  spokesmen  occasionally  referred  to  the  iraqi-lranian  war  as  a  waste  of 
effort  which  should  have  otherwise  been  directed  against  **Zionism**,  and  it  was  also 
called  a  preteitt  for  US  intervention  m  the  region  (see  also  MECS  1983-84,  p  610).  In 
August  1985  there  were  reports  that  Iran  had  improved  its  relations  with  South 
Yemen  and  that  shipments  of  Iranian  crude  oil  were  being  refined  in  Aden.  This 
development  was  helpful  to  the  PDR  Y*s  ailing  economy.^  However,  important  as  it 
might  have  been,  it  did  not  change  Aden's  neutral,  even  aloof,  attitude  towards  this 
war. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  STEADFASTNESS  FRONT 
While  *Ali  Nasir  moderated  the  PDR Y"^  revolutionary  policies  toward  its  neighbors, 
he  simultaneously  worked  to  maintain  the  PDRY%  image  as  achampion  of  inter-Arab 
'^progressive**  and  revolutionary  goals,  an  image  which  both  increased  the  PDRY^ 

Arab  prestige  and  improved  *AliNasir*s  stature  in  the  inter-governmental  struggle. 
This  may  have  been  the  primary  motive  for  the  PDRY's  continuous  efforts  to 
cultivate  cordial  relations  with  the  members  of  the  "Rcjcctionist"  (or  Steadfastness) 
Front.  As  in  1983-84.  'Ali  Nasir  sought  to  achieve  this  aim  by  mediating  the  split 
within  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLC)),  as  well  as  the  conflict  among 
Yasir  'Arafat's  faction  and  Libya  and  Syria,  all  ot  whom  were  members  of  the  Front. 
The  PDRY's  mediation  resulted  in  the  PLO's  Aden  Agreement  of  June  1984  (see 
MECS  1983-84,  p  612),  which  stimulated  the  convention  of  the  Palestine  National 
Council  in  November  1984  in  Amman,  increased  the  PDRY'k  inter-Arab  prestige  and 
encourage  *Ali  Nasir  to  pursue  similar  tactics. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  1984  and  the  first  of  1985,  *Ali  Nasir  focused  his  endeavors  on 
two  main  issues.  First,  he  stressed  to  the  difTerent  Palestinian  leaders  (and  notably  to 
the  PDRY*s  ally,  Na'if  Hawatlma)  that  the  PLO's  reunification  under  'Arafat's 
leadership  was  essential  and  that  all  Palestinian  factions  should  abide  by  his  leadership, 
as  specified  in  the  Aden  Agreement.  *AIi  Nasir's  meeting  with  'Arafat  in  Aden  at  the 
end  of  January  marked  a  peak  in  this  endeavor.-'  Second.  '  Ali  Nasir  planned  to  visit 
the  different  "rejectionist"  capitals,  to  gain  their  support  of  his  efforts  to  reunite  the 
PLO  and  thereby  inject  new  dynamism  into  the  stalemated  Steadfastness  Front.  The 
Fcsumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Jordan  and  Egypt,  which  violated  the 

resolutions  of  the  Steadfastness  Front  adopted  by  the  Baghdad  summit  of  March 
1979,  prompted  a  rejectionist  objection,  and  this  in  turn  stimulated  *Ali  Nasir  to 
confer  with  his  allies.^ 

However,  'Arafat'ii  accords  with  Jordan's  King  Husayn  on  1 1  February  1985, 
which  were  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  PLO-Jordanian  participation  in  the  peace 
process,  thwarted  Ali  Nasir's  efforts  (see  chapter  on  Jordan  and  essays  on  the  PLO 
and  on  inter-Arab  relations).  This  move  had  immediate  negative  effects  for  *  Ali  Nasir: 
first, 'Ali  Nasir's  credibility  was  undercut  because 'Arafat,  instead  of  cooperating  with 
him.  aligned  himself  with  the  Rejectionists' rivals  (Libya's  and  Syria's  rejection  of  the 
accords  highlighted  this  effect).  Second,  in  practical  terms,  'Ali  Nasir's  options  to 
unify  the  PLO  and  revitalize  the  Steadfastness  Front  around  such  a  development  were 
now  entirely  gone.  Third,  the  agreement  gave  bmail's  opposition  faction  additional 
means  of  pressuring  *  Ali  Nasir  to  change  his  policies. 

Consequently,  the  PDRY  leader  abandoned  what  had  been  a  central  objective  of 
his  policy,  the  reunification  of  the  PLO.^'  His  new  policy  was  coined  in  terms  of 
"acting  to  abolish  the  'Amman  Agreement"'  which,  as  he  phrased  it,  frustrated 
Palestinian  rights,  deepened  the  rift  within  the  PLO  and  served  the  interests  of  the  US 
and  Zionism  ^-  In  the  first  week  of  March  l9S5.'AIiNasirwent  on  his  planned  visit  to 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  Algiers  and  Addis  Ababa;  since  he  was  now  working  only  against 
the  Amman  Agreement,  his  success  w  as  not  particularly  significant.  On  his  return,  he 
stressed  that  "an  agreement  [had  been]  reached  uniting  all  efforts  [by  the  Steadfastness 
Front]  to  cancel  the  Amman  Agreement", but  this  agreement  seemed  merely  to  echo 
inclinations  of  the  refectionist  leaders  and  provided  no  basis  for  the  reemergence  of 
the  Front.  There  were  rumors  that  *Ali  Nasir  had  succeeded  in  arranging  a  future 
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Steadfastness  summit,^^  but  even  if  he  had,  such  a  plan  would  have  had  no  value.  For 
the  lest  of  1985,  *Ali  Nasir  initiated  no  further  moves  in  this  context 

In  1984-85,  the  PDRY  maintained  close  bilateral  relations  with  its  rejectionist 
allies,  Libya  and  Ethiopia.  OfiBcials  from  the  three  countries  exchanged  a  variety  of 
working  visits,  and  their  leaders  sent  each  other  communications.  There  were  no 
significant  events  to  be  reported. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET  I  NION 

During  the  period  under  review,  relations  between  South  Yemen  and  its  primary 
patron,  the  Soviet  Union,  were  dominated  by  several  disagreements.  During  'Ali 
Nasir's  visit  to  Moscow  in  early  October  1984.  problems  outstanding  between  the 
stales  came  to  the  fore.  Soviet  leaders  would  not  support '  Ali  Nasir's  policy  of  uniting 
the  PLC  under  *Arafat*s  leadership,  preferring  instead  to  maintain  their  habit 
(obviously  taking  into  account  Syria's  position  against  *Arafat)  of  not  expressing  a 
deai^t  opinion  on  the  issue,  in  addition,  *Ali  Nasirls  idea  of  a  general 
demilitarization  of  the  Indian  Ocean  would  of  course  reduce  the  Soviets*  military 
presenceinthisstrategicallyinqiortant  waterway.  *Ali  Nasir%  wish  to  openly  introduce 
this  project  in  an  Arab  or  Islamic  summit  no  doubt  irritated  the  Kremlin.  According 
to  one  report,  Soviet  leader  Konstantin  Chernenko  refused  'Ali  Nasir's  request  for 
help  in  raising  the  issue  at  the  United  Nations,^-^  agreeing  only  to  speak  of  it  in  future 
arms  talks  with  President  Reagan.  Ihe  Soviets  were  further  irritated  by  'Ali  Nasir's 
attempts  to  turn  the  PDRY  into  a  friend,  if  not  an  ally,  of  pro-Western  Gulf  states, 
even  at  the  price  of  Soviet  support,  and  "Ali  Nasir's  unwillingness  to  concede  to  the 
Soviet  Union  permanent  bases  on  PDRY  territory  further  sharpened  these 
disagreements. 

Recognizing  a  means  of  reconstituting  their  influence,  the  Soviets  thus  pressed  *Ali 
Nasir  to  reinstate  Isma*il  to  a  position  of  power  in  South  Yemen.^  Despite  the 
criticism  of  his  polides  implicit  in  this,  *Ali  Nasir  was  himself  inclined  to  bring  Ismail 
back.  The  Soviet  Union  remained  the  PDRYli  primary  militaiy  supplier,  as  well  as  an 
economic  and  technical  adviser.^  It  assisted  in  the  PDRY'b  search  for  oil  and 
minerals  in  Hadramawt,  signed  a  technical  and  economic  agreement  of  cooperation 
with  the  PDRY  in  January  1985,^^  and  was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  finance  certain 
projecu  in  the  PDRY*s  next  Five-Year  Plan.^^ 

Joseph  Kostincr 
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The  Saudi  Arabian  Kingdom 

(Al-Mamlaka  al- Arabiyya  al-Sa'udiyya) 


The  decline  in  Saudi  Arabia's  stature,  a  process  that  started  m  1981-82,  gathered 
considerable  momentum  during  the  period  reviewed  in  this  volume.  The  process  was 
accelerated  by  the  fact  that  the  country's  external  and  internal  position  declined 
simultaneously.  Former  manifestations  of  weakness  and  vulnerability  were 
accentuated  in  1984-85,  while  new  criaei  and  pioblenis  muItipUed.  The  most  salient 
and  conspicuous  phenomenon  was  the  dramatic  decline  in  Saudi  ofl  production, 
prices  and,  hence,  revenues.  The  sharp  decrease  in  revenues — fromc$110bnto$2S 
hn  in  three  years  —  was  bound  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  Kingdom^  local, 
regional  and  international  standing. 

Domestically,  the  regime  had  to  adjust  to  an  enormous  financial  decline  and  to 
grapple  with  the  matter  of  equitably  distributing  the  cutbacks  in  budget  allocations. 
Despite  their  attempt  to  make  cuts  across  the  board,  the  Saudis  had  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  -  a  deficit  of  c  $20  bn.  This  prompted  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
Kingdom's  financial  reserves,  cut  by  half  in  three  years.  The  budgetary  cutbacks 
inevitably  led  to  growing  rcscnltncnl  among  various  parts  of  Saudi  society. 

Businessmen,  bankers,  public  servants,  contractors,  professionals  —  were  all 
economically  affected  by  the  recession  into  which  the  country  had  fallen.  Thus,  the 
Saudi  leadership  was  confronted  by  a  painful  dilemma,  Le.,  the  necessity  to  choose 
between  two  evils.  Avoiding  too  serious  deficits  would  involve  more  cutbadcs  and, 
hence,  there  would  be  antagonism,  alienation  and  hostility  in  numerous  sectors  of 
their  society.  Satisfying  and  appeasing  these  groups  would  stimulate  the  deficits  and 
deplete  reserves.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  option,  the 
most  the  regime  could  do  was  to  walk  a  tightrope  between  these  two  conflicting  sets  of 
pressures,  mainly  by  employing  a  crisis  management  approach  rather  than  a  coherent 
strategy. 

Saudi  Arabia  was  hampered  in  foreign  affairs  as  well.  Both  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  and  the  broader  Arab  arena  the  Saudis  were  unable  to  influence,  let  alone 
shape,  the  course  of  events.  This  was  reflected  in  Riyadh^  failure  to  convene  and  host 
the  long-delayed  Arab  summit  conference.  The  polarization  and  fragmentation  of  the 
Arab  system,  inherently  mimical  to  Saudi  interests,  pushed  the  Kingdom  to  the 
sidelmes  of  Arab  politics,  preventing  it  from  playmg  a  central  role  in  any  of  the 
important  issues. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Islamic  regime  in  Iran  and  the  ongoing  Iraqi-Iranian  war 
were  perceived  as  endangering  the  Kingdom's  security.  The  short-lived  hopes  for  a 
rapprochement  with  Tehran  were  dashed,  and  Iran's  subversive  activity  throughout 
the  Gulf  region  continued  unabated.  In  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  Saudi  Arabia  did 
not  support  the  Husayn-* Arafat  dialogue,  although  its  support  would  have  been 
natural,  mainly  because  of  Syria's  opposition.  Indeed,  Syria  shaped  much  of  Saudi 
foreign  policy  in  1984-85,  while  Riyadh  was  unable  to  influence  Damascus's  position 
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on  the  Outf  war,  its  support  for  Iran,  its  growiqg  hostility  towards  Iraq,  its  view  of  the 
Lebanese  crisis,  its  atdtude  toward  the  Arab-Israeli  political  process  and  its  relations 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Oisanization  (PLO). 

The  Kingdomli  relations  with  the  US  were  also  strained,  as  evidenced  by  King 
Fahd's  failure  to  score  any  achievements  during  his  visit  to  Washington.  This  resulted 
in  Riyadh*8  growing  disposition  to  play  the  "Soviet  card",  which  was  not 
consummated,  and  to  diversify  its  arms  sources,  which  did  happen  via  West 
European-Saudi  arms  deals. 

DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 

ECONOMIC  CONTRACTION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

The  decline  in  Saudi  ofl  production  from  10.3m  barrels  a  day  (b/  d),  priced  at  $34  a 
band,  in  1981  to  less  than  2m  b/d,  priced  at  S2S,  in  the  summer  of  198S  resulted  in  a 
sharp  loss  m  Sandi  oil  revenues:  from  S 1 10  bn  in  198 1  to  about  $25  bn  in  1985.  Thus, 
the  Kingdom  had  to  deal  with  the  strains  of  an  entire  society  falling  from  the  heights  of 

an  immensely  prosperous  decade.  The  impression  given  by  the  cumulative 
developments  in  Saudi  politics,  economics  and  society  during  the  period  under  review 
was  that  nothing  less  than  a  phenomenon  of  historic  importance  and  significance  was 

at  stake. 

What  distinguished  this  period  from  the  preceding  two  years  was  the  Saudis' 
growing  awareness  that,  rather  than  expanding  before  long,  the  economy  would  be 
caught  in  a  long-term  struggle  with  a  wide  range  of  repercussions.  That  the  first 
economic  recession  was  a  highly  painful  and  sensitive  subject  was  indicated  when  a 
major  Saudi  bank  referred  in  its  annual  report  to  the  **downturn**  in  the  economy,  and 
the  Kingdomli  Central  Bank  found  the  term  offensive  and  removed  it  from  the  final 
version  of  the  report.  The  recession,  euphemisticaUy  called  **normalization**,  afiected 
all  aspects  of  Saudi  society  and  all  walks  of  life:  the  rate  of  economic  growth;  the 
volume  of  exports,  imports  and  expenditures;  the  business  climate  in  the  private 
sector;  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  1^5-90  Five- Year  Plan;  balancing 
budget  deficits;  handling  of  declining  financial  reserves;  the  imposition  of  new  fees, 
dues  and  taxes;  and  cutbacks  in  subsidies.' 

IMPACT  ON  THE  OVERALL  ECONOMY 

The  explosive  economic  expansion  of  1973-81  had  given  way  in  1982  to  contraction, 
and  the  Saudi  economy  had  been  shrinking  ever  since.  During  the  years  of  the  third 
Hve-Vear  Plan  (1980-85),  the  gross  domestic  product  of  the  Kingdom  had  shrunk  by 
an  average  of  5.8  per  cent  a  year,  rather  than  growing  by  the  expected  3.2  per  cent  a 
year.2  The  volume  of  imports  was  another  significant  indicaton  in  1963,  imports  had 
fallen  3  per  cent;  in  1984 they  fell  12  per  cent;  and  in  1985  the  decline  reached  30  percent 
With  oil  production,  prices  and  revenues  falling  dramatically,  the  regime  had  to 
take  drastic  measures,  including  cuts  in  what  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
untouchable  items,  such  as  defense  and  basic  public  services.  Although  budgetary 
cuts  were  inevitable,  the  Saudis  faced  inherent  difficulties  in  implementing  them.  In 
the  infrastructure  ihert  were  long-term  investments  and  contracts  w  hose  cancellation 
might  cause  the  undoing  of  projects.  In  the  military,  any  significant  cutbacks  might 
antagonize  the  army  officers  and  air  force  pilots  and  turn  them  against  the  Royal 
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Family.  Slowing  down  and  reducing  the  budgets  allocated  for  industrialization  might 
undennine  the  central  component  of  the  Saudi  policy  of  modernization.  Depriving 
the  vast  Saudi  bureaucracy  of  some  of  its  benefits  and  privileges  might  alienate  apart 
of  the  Saudi  population  crucially  important  for  the  regime.  Finally,  any  decrease  in 
public  services^  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  would  run  counter  to  all  the 
expectations  the  Royal  Family  itself  had  built  up  over  the  last  decade. 

Nevertheless,  as  reflected  by  the  1985-86  Budget,  the  regime  seemed  determined  to 
cut  the  Budget  across  the  board.  Infrastructure  expenditures,  for  instance,  were 
reduced  by  32  per  cent;  education  budgets  fell  14.2  per  cen^  allocations  for  defense 
and  security  declined  by  19.8  per  cent;  and  domestic  subsidies  were  cut  by  20.8  per 
cent  In  the  words  of  Hnanoe  Minister  Muhammad  Aba  al-Khayl,  ''spending  priorities 
were...changed  dramatically**.  In  addition,  the  Government  announced  the 
cancellation  of  a  new  power  plant,  a  water  distillation  project  and  two  refineries  worth 
billions  of  dollars ;  i  n  one  of  the  refineries,  contractors  were  left  with  $  1  bn  worth  of 
imported  supplies.  The  Government  also  adopted  new  policies  regarding  the  awarding 
of  contracts,  giving  new  ones  to  the  lowest  bidders  and  rebidding  previous  contracts. 
In  March  1985,  the  Finance  Ministry  announced  that  "for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
projected  expenditures,  revenues  from  custom  duties,  seaport  services,  and  other 
duties  and  fees  [had]  been  increased".  Accordmgly,  custom  duties  on  imported  cars, 
construction  materials,  jewelry,  electrical  appliances  and  footwear  were  announced. 
New  fees  were  imposed  on  foreigners  wishing  to  change  their  sponsors;  fees  on 
residence  permits  aiid  exit  visas  were  raised;  and  the  tax  of  75  Saudi  Riyals  (SR)  every 
five  years  on  cars  was  raised  to  an  annual  SRlOO-700.3 

Many  of  the  new  measures  had  an  immediate  impact  on  the  day-to-day  life  of  the 
Saudi  people.  On  21  April  1985,  a  scries  of  major  cuts  was  implemented  on  bonuses 
and  benefits  paid  to  the  country's  250,000  civil  servants.  In  addition  to  the  abolition  of 
severance  pay  and  housing  allowances,  the  most  sweeping  change  was  a  restriction  of 
overtime  payments  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of  a  salary  —  half  the  previous  level. 
As  a  result  of  this  measure,  state  employees' wages  fell  by  an  average  of  30-50  per  cent. 
No  less  damaging  were  the  cutbacks  of  $3  bn  in  subsidies  for  basic  commodities. 
There  could  be  no  Saudis  who  were  not  affected  by  the  soaring  prices  of  milk,  wheat, 
water,  electricity  and  fuel;  prices  of  the  last  two  jumped  42  per  cent  and  70  per  cent, 
respectively. 

Another  measure  the  Govenunent  found  increasingly  necessary  was  the 
postponement  of  payments  to  contractors.  This  created  serious  fiictions  between  the 
regime  and  the  various  parts  of  the  private  sector  directly  affected.  Complaints  were 
bitter  —  and  were  made  even  in  public  —  about  the  delays  in  payments.  The 

Government  emphatically  denied  all  allegations,  arguing  that  delays  in  government 
payments  to  contractors  occurred  "only  in  instances  where  there  were  certain 
contractual  irregularities  to  be  unraveled''.  In  an  official  statement  issued  in  October 
1984,  the  second  in  less  than  five  months,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  affirmed  that  there 
were  no  unjustified  delays,  claiming  that  "some  Saudi  creditors  had  been  lying  to  their 
bankers  about  government  payment  delays  as  a  means  of  smoothing  debt  rescheduling 
requests**.*  However,  the  truth  was  indicated  on  several  occasions  by  King  Fahd 
himself,  as  he  called  upon  government  officials  **to  guarantee  that  all  those  entitled  to 
anything  —  citizens  or  contractors — should  receive  whatever  they  are  entitled  to  in 
accordance  with  the  agreements  signed  with  them**.' 
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In  Februaiy  1985,  thfi  King  again  stressed  the  need  "^to  quickly  pay  those  entitled  to 
financial  payments,  no  matter  how  considerable  they  may  be".^  It  seemed  that  the 
regime  perceived  a  serious  danger,  for  several  enterprises  stated  publicly  that  problems 
relating  to  their  finances  did  not  stem  from  late  governmental  payments.  It  was  as  if  a 
period  of  mutual  accusations  was  followed  by  a  dialogue  between  the  regime  and  the 
private  sector;  the  Government  probably  promised  to  improve  its  record  in  return  for 
silence.  Indeed,  several  meetings  between  government  officials  and  local  chambers  of 
commerce  were  subsequently  set  up  to  discuss,  inter  alia,  payment  problems. 

.Another  method  of  cutting  down  expenditures  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  employed  in  the  Kingdom.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  fourth  Five-Year  Plan 
(1985-90)  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  aliens  by  some  600,000  workers  (this,  in 
addition  to  the  several  hundred  thousands  who  had  already  left  since  the  beginning  of 
the  economic  slump  in  1 982).  The  Government  also  sought  to  replace  Pakistani  and 
Filipino  workers,  regarded  among  the  cheapest  labor,  by  even  less  expensive 
Bangladeshis  and  Sri  Lankans.  It  was  estimated  that  Saudi  Arabia  could  sav&$2-3bn 
as  a  result  of  these  measures  alone. 

This  broad  effort  at  cutting  down  expenditures  was  amply  reflected  in  the  1985-86 
Budget,  based  on  projected  expenditures  of  SR200  bn  compared  to  SR260  bn  in  the 
previous  year.  Nevertheless,  the  Kingdom  ran  a  sizable  deficit  in  its  1985-86  Budget, 
for  the  third  consecutive  year.  (These  deficits,  estimated  at  around  $20-25  bn  a  year, 
were  second  only  to  those  of  the  US.)  Thus,  to  balance  the  Budget,  the  Royal  Family 
was  forced  to  dip  into  the  rapidly  diminishing  fmandal  reserves.  Though  Saudi 
leaders  vehemently  refused  to  talk  about  the  exact  size  of  the  reserves,  estimates  were 
that  they  had  declined  from  $160  bn  in  1981  to  $85  bn  at  the  end  of  the  period 
reviewed.  If  these  included  the  over  $25  bn  owed  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  Iraq  —  a  very 
doubtful  "loan"  —  then  the  reserve  volume  was  actually  only  $60  bn.  At  that  rate  of 
depletion,  the  reserves  faced  exhaustion  in  less  than  four  years.  Opinions  varied  as  to 
the  degree  of  the  reserves'  liquidity,  but  they  were  generally  assumed  to  be  of  a  type 
sellable  only  on  the  basis  of  substantial  losses.  In  addition,  major  sales  would  result  in 
a  considerable  drop  in  investment  income,  still  running  at  some  $7-9  bn  a  year. 
Topping  all  these  considerations  against  further  depletions  of  the  reserves  was  the 
Saudis*  traditional  perception  of  them  as  untouchable  until  the  post-oil  era.  Despite 
this  reluctance,  the  Royal  FamUy  had,  nevertheless,  drawn  sizable  amounts  from  the 
reserves,  cutting  them  virtually  by  half  in  a  short  period,  and  this  fact  was  indicative  of 
the  financial  strain  the  Kingdom  had  suffered  during  the  previous  four  years. 

DETERIORATION  IN  Bl  SINESS  CLIMATE  AND  ACTIVITY 

A  wide  spectrum  of  businesses  was  severely  affected  by  the  economic  situation.  In 
1984,  about  1 ,400  firms  sought  emergency  help  from  the  Government;  300  partnerships 
were  liquidated  and  they  filed  for  bankruptcy.-  Several  major  enterprises,  such  as 
National  Chemical  Industries  and  Carlson  al-Saudia,  collapsed;  two  huge  construction 
companies  ceased  operations;  many  corporations  went  out  of  business;  and  numerous 
stores  dosed  down.  Most  companies  suffered  acute  cash-flow  problems  and  were 
unable  to  pay  their  employees  for  months.  The  Shobokhshi  group,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  enterprises,  asked  for  $400m  in  debt  payments  to  be  resdieduled 
until  1992.  And  the  share  price  of  another  major  institution,  the  Saudi-American 
Bank,  plunged  from  $350  in  1983  to  $123  at  the  end  of  1985.  In  the  real  estate  market. 
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the  crisis  was  even  more  acute:  in  the  absence  of  buyers,  property  prices  had  faUen 
steqtlyand  the  market  was  virtually  dead.  New  shopping  centers  stood  empty,  as  were 
40  percent  of  all  commercial  and  residential  buildings  in  Riyadh  and  Jidda.  Rents  fell 
40  per  cent  since  1983,  while  in  Riyadh  and  Jidda  the  decline  reached  50  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  the  underdeveloped  Saudi  banking  system  was  increasingly  shaken  by 
unpaid  debts  and  non-performing  loans.  All  Saudi  banks,  especially  the  nine  joint 
Saudi-foreign  institutions,  were  reluctant  to  take  legal  measures  to  recover  these 
debts.  Even  if  a  bank  were  to  win,  the  Islamic  courts  would  automatically  deduct  all 
interest  from  the  sum  owed,  in  accordance  with  the  SharVa  (Islamic  Law)  which 
considers  interest  payments  usury.  Many  bankers  said  that  because  of  their  courtroom 
losses,  they  were  much  less  willing  to  lend  to  Saudi  busmessmen,  just  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  was  asking  banks  to  take  a  larger  role  in  buildnig  up  the  economy.  In 
addition,  they  argued,  the  credit  rating  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole  was  bound  to  be 
badly  damaged. 

During  the  first  half  of  1985,  most  Saudi  banks  reported  profit  declines  between  20 
and  50  per  cent.  But,  according  to  some  European  banking  sources,  the  picture  was 
actually  worse;  many  banks,  they  said,  kept  non-pcriorming  loans  on  their  books  and 
optimistically  wrote  in  unpaid  interest.  As  a  result,  the  Government  had  to  help 
several  banks  stay  afloat  by  providing  iniercst-trcc  deposits.  All  in  all,  Saudi  banks 
were  left  with  a  heavy  load  of  bad  or  doubtful  debts  roughly  estimated  at  $3-5  bn.' 

Most  dramatically  affected  by  governmental  cutbacks  was  the  private  sector. 
Increasingly  impatient  for  economic  growth,  businessmen  and  bankers  pressured  the 
regime  to  borrow  money  and  stop  the  decline  in  government  spending.  They  suggested 
that  the  Government  borrow  at  home  by  selling  bonds  or  other  debt  instruments. 
Such  borrowing,  they  argued,  would  attract  private  Saudi  funds  held  overseas  and 
would  help  establish  the  habit  of  investing  at  home.  Others  called  on  the  Government 
to  foster  a  more  efficient  stock  market  to  help  Saudi  companies  raise  money. ^ 

Prominent  in  their  demands  among  the  private  sector  were  Saudi  contractors. 
Working  through  the  loose  organization  of  the  National  Contracting  Committee, 
they  presented  the  Government  in  late  1984  with  a  set  of  demands  for  improving  their 
share  of  the  Saudi  market.  The  main  thrust  of  their  argument  was  that  foreign 
competition  should  be  kept  out  by  legislative  means  and  that  Saudi  contracton 
should  bring  in  foreign  technical  expertise  instead  of  foreign  contractors  bringing  in 
Saudi  sub-contractors  for  non-technical  jobs.  They  also  proposed  that  Saudi  firms  be 
allowed  to  bid  for  work  on  Saudi-financed  projects  in  the  devdopmg  world;  that  the 
Government  set  a  minimum  price  on  tenders  to  protect  firms  from  undercutting  each 
other;  and  that  banks  reschedule  debts,  reduce  interest  rates  and  accept  real  estate  as 
collateral.  ■<> 

Such  demands  were  expanded,  officially  formulated  and  submitted  to  the 
Government  by  the  second  Businessmen's  Conference,  which  convened  in  Riyadh  in 
late  March  1985.  (For  the  first  conference  see  Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey 
[MECS]  1982-83,  pp  748-49.)  Organized  by  the  Council  of  Saudi  Chambers  of 
Commerce  (see  below),  the  conference  put  forward  a  list  of  demands  in  the  fields  of 
construction,  industry,  agriculture,  commerce  and  banking.  The  crux  of  these  demands 
was  that  the  Government  should  increase  expenditures  and  channel  more  money  into 
the  Saudi  economy,  particularly  through  new  contracts  with  the  private  sector. 
Thanking  King  Fahd  personally  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  meeting,  the 
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oonfeience  emphasized  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  new  goveramental  approach,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  private  sector  to  fulfill  the  role  that  the  xegune  had  assigned  it  in 
the  fourth  Five- Year  Plan  (see  below)." 

It  was  clear  thai,  amid  such  anxiety,  the  Royal  Family  was  trying  both  to  minimize 
deficit  spending  and  to  satisfy  persistent  demands  for  higher  expenditures  on  projects 
that  would  improve  the  business  climate  in  the  Kingdom  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
economy  among  businessmen  and  bankers.  In  the  keynote  speech  at  the  Businessmen's 
Conference,  King  Fahd  addressed  himself  explicitly  to  their  demands  and  explained 
why  the  regime  could  not  respond  favorably  to  most  of  them.  Setting  a  conceptual 
framework  for  the  whole  issue,  the  Kmg  emphasized  that,  whereas  *ihe  prosperity  of 
the  early  years  Piad]  created  extraordinary  conditions,  now  that  stagnation  piad] 
occuifred],  they  should  adapt  to  stagnation...not  collapse  or  go  bankrupt**.  He 
ftdmitffif  that,  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  oil  revenues,  a  reduction  in  government 
expenditures  had  become  necessary.  He  said: 

But  even  if  the  huge  resources  were  available  as  m  the  past,  is  it  reasonable  for 
the  State  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  without  any  criteria  or 
standardii?  I  think  that  is  what  is  being  requested  here.  Thus,  we  must  adapt — 
Oovermnent,  businessmen,  and  citizens  —  to  the  conditions  we  are  in,  because 
expenditure  without  justification  or  principle  will  perhaps  be  considered 
squandering,  creating  the  impression  that  the  State  spends  without  any 
consideration. 

King  Fahd  stressed  the  need  for  those  Saudi  businessmen  who  had  invested  their 
money  abroad  to  invest  more  capital  in  Saudi  Arabia.  'This**,  he  said,  **is  how 
businessmen  should  maintain  their  strength  and  enfhusiasm  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  homeland.**  The  King  rejected  the  demand  to  restrict  state  tenders  to  Saudi 

entrepreneurs  alone.  Claiming  that  "it  [was]  not  at  all  painful  that  foreign  companies 
should  work  with  [Saudis],  companies  that  [had]  a  high  level  of  knowledge  and 
science",  the  King  stated  that  it  was  enough  that  the  State  "impose[d]  restrictions  and 
high  customs  duties  so  that  [Saudi]  production  [would  be]  marketed".'*  Though 
paying  lip-service  to  the  "important  role"  played  by  the  contracting  sector  in  particular, 
and  the  private  sector  as  a  whole,  in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom,  the  King  had 
actually  rejected  the  demands  made  by  the  Busmessmenli  Conference.  That  he  could 
afford  sudi  blunt  responses  and  was,  furthermore,  prepared  to  create  the  impression 
of  a  confrontation  with  the  private  sector  was  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  of  the  Kingdom. 

THE  FOURTH  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  (1985-9e) 

The  King's  speech  exposed  the  undcrlyinp  notion  that  the  Kingdom  was  in  a  "natural 
transition"  from  a  period  of  heavy  government  spending  on  infrastructure  to  an  era 
led  by  private  business.  This  was  also  reflected  in  the  fourth  Five-Year  Plan,  whose 
main  theme  was  the  need  to  attract  private  capital  to  invest  in  Saudi  development 
projects.  The  plan,  launched  in  the  spring  of  1985,  was  aimed  at  building  up  a  solid 
Uiyer  of  private  enterprise,  and  it  called  on  the  private  sector  to  expand  its  mvoWement 
ui  the  economic  development  of  the  Kingdom.  According  to  the  plan,  private  sector 
investment  was  expected  to  grow  by  10  per  cent  a  year  during  the  five-year  period  and 
reach  almost  48  per  cent  of  total  investments  by  the  end  of  the  plan  (March  1990), 
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compared  villi  35*4  per  cent  in  1984.  Govemneiit  investment,  on  the  other  hand, 

would  decline  by  2.4  per  cent  a  year,  to  37.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1990.  But  in  line 
with  the  King's  speech,  the  plan  directed  some  pointed  criticism  at  the  private  sector, 
and  this  raised  the  question  of  whether  it  really  would  be  able  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  responsibility  expected  of  it.  The  plan  urged  private  companies  to  carry  out  more 
effective  planning  and  noted  that  "few  firms  in  the  corporate  sector  consider[edJ  their 
future  options  systematically".  Finally,  the  plan  observed  that  "the  changing  emphasis 
in  the  roles  of  the  private  and  public  sector  [would]  result  in  substantial  adjustment 
problems.  "'3 

Because  the  emphasis  on  private  sector  investments  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  plan, 
one  might  have  expected  that  its  prospects  of  success  were  very  bleak.  In  fact,  a  year 
after  the  plan's  launching,  the  response  of  the  private  sector  was  lukewarm  and  very 
unpromising,  to  say  the  least.  New  share  issuances  of  major  Saudi  corporations — an 
excellent  indicator  of  the  disposition  of  businessmen  towards  investments — had  been 
poorly  received.  The  share  issuance  of  the  National  Industrialization  Company  was  a 
case  in  point,  espcciallv  given  the  high  expectations  of  a  positive  public  response. 
Moreover,  there  were  reports  and  announcements  of  additional  Saudi  private  sector 
investments  overseas,  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  investment  in  domestic  projects. 

There  was  scant  reason  to  believe  that  this  pattern  of  poor  private  sector  investments 
could  be  reversed  in  the  remainder  of  the  1980s.  Indeed,  one  could  draw  a  list  of 
reasons  why  Saudi  businessmen  were  reluctant  to  invest  at  home:  the  general 
contraction  of  economic  activity;  the  Government^  payment  delays;  the  collapse  of 
the  Kuwaiti  stock  market  several  years  before;  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war;  and  the  generally 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Topping  aU  thne  reasons  was  the 
fact  that,  before  taking  long-term  risks,  Saudi  businessmen  would  need  to  have 
confidence  in  the  economic  ayttem,  but  the  insecure  state  of  the  economy  had  been 
exemplified  by  an  increasing  number  of  bankruptcies. 

Another  set  of  reasons  that  inhibited  the  plan  from  the  very  beginning  was  the  level 
of  estimated  government  expenditures.  The  figure  for  the  five-year  period  was  SR  1,000 
bn,  an  amount  that  the  plan  claimed  was  "of  realistic  magnitude  despite  substantial 
external  uncertainties".  The  figure  had  been  arrived  at  simply  by  multiplying  by  five 
the  SR200  bn  projected  expenditures  for  1985-86,  the  first  year  of  the  plan.  The  plan 
evidently  had  envisioned  an  annual  income  of  about  SR200  bn,  based  on  aproduction 
of  3.8Sm  b/d  priced  at  $25  a  barrel.  But  with  oil  prices  declining  to  $15  a  barrel,  an 
even  higher  rate  of  oil  production  could  not  yield  the  projected  revenues.  Thus,  the 
plan  was  already  nearly  out  of  date.  There  was  considerable  doubt  whether  annual 
expenditures  of  SR200  bn  could  be  sustained  widiout  a  major  drawdown  of  reserves 
over  the  five-year  period.  Such  large-scale  drawings  would  completely  deplete  the 
reserves  by  1990. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  RECESSION  ON  STABILITY  -  PRELIMINARY  ASSESSMENTS 
Because  economic  contraction  was  ongoing,  the  Saudi  regime,  in  determining  what 
measures  to  take  in  response,  risked  pohtical,  social  and  economic  unrest  Given  the 
large-scale  dimensions  of  the  recession  —  a  revenue-decline  of  80  per  cent  in  three 
years  —  and  in  view  of  basic  future  uncertainties,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
retrenchment  was  accompanied  by  political  tensions  and  social  strains.  By  the  end  of 
the  period  under  review,  the  recession  did  not  seem  to  have  seriously  impinged  on  any 
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vital  doamtic  ioteittt,  tmt  the  Saudi  peopled  ftrained  adjustment  was  apparent. 

The  austerity  fell  hardest  upon  the  manual  and  construction  woitos*  who  had 
earned  at  least  $10  an  hour  until  1982;  in  1985  they  made  at  most  $4  an  hour.  But 
whereas  in  other  countries  these  people  would  likely  have  been  a  proletariate  breeding 
ground  for  revolutionary  activity,  in  Saudi  Arabia  they  were  mainly  foreigners,  and, 
as  such,  were  "exportable".  Estimates  varied  as  to  the  number  of  foreign  workers  who 
had  left  the  Kingdom  after  1982,  but  the  figure  was  clearly  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  According  to  the  1985-90  Plan,  another  600,000  would  leave  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

The  group  most  affected  by  the  recession  was  the  middle  dass,  but,  paradoxically, 
the  economic  contraction  also  enhanced  its  cohesiveness  as  a  group  of  people  with 
common  concerns.  They  developed  a  sort  of  dass  consciousness.  Many  members  of 
the  middle  dass,  whidi  operated  through  local  chambers  of  conameroe,  joined  forces 
and  coordinated  their  actiinties  through  the  nationally-based  Council  of  Saudi 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Established  in  Riyadh  in  1982,  the  Council  appointed  in 
1985  the  highly  influential  Sulayman  Olayan,  one  of  the  most  prominent  business- 
men of  the  Kingdom,  as  its  president.  Olavan's  leadership  would  make  the 
organization  more  ellective  and  would  considerably  improve  its  access  to  the  Royal 
Family. 

The  Council  was  active  in  forming  national  committees  for  economic  sectors  and 
for  professions  such  as  agriculture,  contracting,  engineering,  law  and  accounting.  The 
nationalcommittees  were  composed  of  regional  conunittees  which  appointed  between 
eight  and  twelve  members  to  a  national  oonunittee  which  met  four  tunes  a  year.  The 
committees  tried  to  set  guidelines  and  apprise  the  State  of  their  particular  economic 
sector.  Representatives  maintained  tlw  sector's  liaison  with  the  Government.'^ 
Indicative  of  the  impoitinoe  and  centrality  of  this  organization  was  the  second 
Businessmen's  Conference  convened  in  Riyadh  by  the  Council  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  March  1985.  Attending  the  conference  were  not  only  650  delegates 
representing  the  various  chambers  in  the  Kingdom  but  also  the  top  governmental 
authorities  in  charge  of  implementing  the  policies  of  contraction  —  the  Ministers  of 
Finance,  Commerce  and  Industry.  King  Fahd  himself  opened  the  conference  and 
delivered  the  keynote  address  (see  above). 

The  prominence  of  the  council  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  typified  a  particular 
symbiosis  between  the  middle  dass  and  the  regime.  Initially  on  opposing  sides  of  the 
fence,  they  learned  to  cooperate.  The  legune  needed  the  middle  dass  m  order  to  carry 
out  the  retrenchment  and  enlist  public  support,  and  the  middle  dass  was 
indlspensableifthe  newly  launched  1 985-90  Five-Year  Plan  was  to  be  successful  (see 
above).  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  class  needed  the  Oovemment^  public  funds 
and  wanted  priority  over  foreign  contractors.  However,  three  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  recession,  the  middle  class  had  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with, 
stronger  than  ever  before  and  in  a  far  better  bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Government. 

All  in  all,  by  the  end  of  the  period  surveyed,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  recession  had  as 
yet  affected  any  ""pillar"  of  the  Kingdom  —  the  Royal  Family,  the  religious 
establishment  or  the  most  poweiful  families  of  business.  But  even  at  the  top  levels  of 
Saudi  society,  strain  was  evident.  If  exacerbated,  the  crisis  could  create  serious 
problems  for  the  Royal  Family.  New  opposition  and  the  strengthemng  of  current 
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Opposition  would  affect  the  stability  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  cohesion  of  Saudi 
society  as  a  whole. 

INTERNAL  CHALLENGES 
ROYAL  FAMILY  POLITICS 

As  the  Kingdom  confronted  increasing  challenges,  both  internal  and  external, 
growing  doubts  were  raii.cd  about  the  effectiveness  of  King  Fahd  s  rule  and  his  ability 
to  lead  the  country  through  such  a  painful  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  stature  of 
Crown  Prince  *AbdaUah  Ibn  *Abd  al- Aziz  seemed  to  have  improved.  After  the 
Casablanca  Summit,  he  initiated  meetings  among  Syria,  Jordan  and  Iraq,  and  his 
mediation  efforts  led  to  a  Jordanian-Syrian  rapprochement,  his  soooess  contrasted 
with  King  Fahd*b  very  disappointing  trip  to  Washington  m  February  1985  (see 
below). 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed  that  Fahd  was  still  in  firm  control  of  the  Royal  Family, 
holding  the  reins  of  power  tightly.  During  the  period  reviewed,  two  of  Fahd's  sons 
were  appointed  to  highly  inlluenlial  positions  in  the  Kingdom's  Government  and 
Administration.  I  he  controversial  Prince  Muhammad,  reputed  to  have  earned 
exorbitant  commissions  on  an  aircraft  deal  .several  years  earlier,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  crucially  important  Eastern  Province.'*  This  ended  the  longstanding 
rule  over  that  province  by  the  Ibn  Jiluwi  branch  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  had 
lasted  since  1913.  Following  the  riots  in  the  province  in  late  1979  and  early  1980  (see 
MECS  1979-80,  pp  688-90).  it  was  rumored  that  the  Jiluwi  Governor  would  be 
replaced;  but  this  never  happened,  partly  because  the  late  King  Khalid*8  motho'  was 
of  the  Jiluwi  clan.  King  Fahd  and  his  Sudayri  branch  had  no  such  attachment  to  the 
Jiluwis.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  location  of  the  province,  the  oil  fields  and  the 
ShiMte  component,  Fahd  wanted  direct  control  over  the  area;  hence,  the  i4)pouitment 
of  his  son. 

A  second  son.  Prince  Sa'ud.  was  made  vice  president  of  General  Intelligence  under 
Prince  Turki  al-Faysal.  A  third  son,  Prince  Faysal,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Youth  Welfare,  which  was  extremely  active  in  international  sports.  The 
promotion  of  his  sons,  and  especially  the  appointment  of  Sa*ud  as  al-FaysaPs  deputy 
to  a  particularly  sensitive  post,  was  viewed  as  Fahd*b  attempt  to  strengthen  his 
position  and  to  weaken  and  counterbalance  that  of  the  late  King  Faysal'Ss  sons,  who 
were  consolidating  more  and  more  power. 

As  the  range  of  the  Kingdom"^  problems  constantly  widened,  the  struggle  for 
political  consensus  among  Royal  Family  members  became  difficult  and  rivalries 
intensified.  Aware  that  the  appearance  of  unity  was  vital  for  their  survival,  royal 
princes  strove  to  conceal  the  rivalries,  usually  with  great  success.  Thus,  little  was 
known  about  their  differences  ot  (ipmion,  it  any,  over  oil  policies  both  production 
and  prices,  or  even  budget  deficits.  But  differences  did  become  apparent  in  the  matter 
of  relations  with  the  US  and  the  possibility  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  a  reported  shift,  within  the  Royal  Family,  towards  more  balanced 
relationships  with  Moscow  and  Washington;  this  reflected  the  growing  influence  of 
Crown  Prince  *Abdallah,  who  was  less  keen  than  Fahd  on  the  so-caUed  US-Saudi 
special  relationship.  Supporting  *Abdallah,  according  to  reports,  were  Foreign 
Minister  Sa*ud  al-Faysal  and  his  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  late  King  Faysal.  Another 
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supporter  of  the  **pro-Soviet**  camp  was  Prince  Tallal,  one  of  the  Free  Princes  of  the 
early  1960s.  In  an  interview  with  Le  Figaro,  Tallal  said  that  it  was  *'a  mistake  for  [this] 
coimtiy  not  to  have  an  Ambassador  in  Moscow**.  >^  Countering  this  view  was  a  strong 
group  headed  by  the  Sudayri  branch,  which  argued  that  the  "American  connection** 
was  ""a  life  strategy*"  for  the  Kingdom  and  which  doubted  the  country*^  ability  to 
survive  without  its  special  relations  with  the  US." 

SECURITY  ISSUES 

During  the  period  under  review,  as  in  previous  periods,  several  coup  attempts  were 
reported  and,  usually,  proven  fictitious.  However,  one  such  report  seemed  to  be  valid, 
for  the  British  publication  which  carried  ii  quoted  "Saudi  sources"  whose  version  had 
been  confirmed  by  "British  and  American  officials".  According  to  the  report,  a  coup 
attempt  took  place  in  Riyadh  in  September  1985,  at  a  time  when  the  Royal  Family 
was  celebrating  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Kiiigdom'^  founding.  The  coup 
reportedly  had  been  led  by  two  minor  princes  who  were  abo  army  officers  and 
membeis  of  the  al-Araif  branch  of  the  Royal  Family.  As  descendants  of  Muhammad 
al-Kabir,  this  bran^  had  claims  to  the  Saudi  throne  going  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  According  to  the  quoted  Saudi  sources,  the  two  princes  were  summarily 
executed  with  two  other  army  officers  after  the  four  were  identified  as  the  ring  leaders 
of  the  attempted  coup.  It  was  difficult  to  assess  the  scope  of  the  attempt,  but  it  was 
reported  that  the  Saudi  security  services  had  exposed  arms  caches  hidden  in  various 
places  in  Riyadh." 

Also  in  September  1985,  a  Lebanese  paper  reported  that  some  "unclear  incidents 
[had]  occurred  in  the  Saudi  armed  forces...  early  [in  the  month]  leadmg  to  [the] 
purg[ingj  of  officers  in  various  sectors  of  the  Army.**^  It  was  most  probably  in 
reaction  to  such  **incidents**  that  the  Defense  Minister,  Prince  Sultan  Ibn  *Abd 
al- Aziz,  visited  many  army  units  in  various  regions  of  the  Kingdom.  (The  Saudi 
media  simply  described  the  visits  as  reflecting  **the  mterest  the  leadership  [took]  in  the 
armed  forces  and  their  weU-being**.)^* 

In  May  1985  there  were  two  explosions  in  Riyadh.  One,  in  theSulaymaniyya  area, 
killed  a  Filipino  worker  and  injured  three  others.  The  second,  near  a  compound  that 
housed  US  military  advisers  to  the  National  Guard,  caused  no  injuries.  Claiming 
responsibility  for  the  incidents,  the  Shi'i  group  called  Islamic  Jihad  claimed  that  it 
had  planted  the  bombs  "to  shake  up  the  reactionary  Saudi  monarchy"  There  was 
considerable  skepticism  about  this  claim  -  Two  months  earlier,  Newsweek  had 
reported  that  the  Shi'i  component  of  the  reported  9,000  Pakistani  troops  stationed  in 
the  Eastern  Province  had  been  accused  by  the  Saudi  authorities  of  recruiting  pro- 
revolutionary  agents  among  foreign  oil-field  workers  and  spreading  pro-Iranian 
propaganda  lei^lets.^'  The  Saudi  Ministry  of  Information  explicitly  denied  the 
report. 

In  late  December  1984,  the  Saudi  authorities  were  reported  to  have  uncovered  a 
plan  to  smuggle  weapons,  explosives,  and  suicide^ars  with  suicide-drivers  into  the 
Kingdom,  disguised  as  Lebanese  trucks  carrying  agricultural  products.  The  Saudis 

initially  banned  the  importation  of  Lebanese  goods  in  Lebanese  trucks. Later  in 
1985  the  Government  replaced  that  ban  with  a  new  regulation,  according  to  which  all 
trucks  were  required  to  unload  their  cargo  at  the  border  checkpoint,  where  it  was 
transferred  to  Saudi  vehicles.^^ 
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PILGRIMAGE  PROBLEMS 

The  pilgrimage  season  presented  the  Saudi  authorities  with  major  concerns  about 

security.  During  the  period  under  review,  the  usual  statements  were  made,  requesting 
foreign  pilgrims  to  **leave  the  country  peacefully  and  not  overstay  [their  visit]**  and 

warning  that  those  who  did  "would  be  liable  to  detention,  punishment  and 
compulsors  deportation".  Saudis  themselves  were  warned  against  accommodating 
or  sheltering  such  pilgrims;  they  were  promised  severe  sentences  of  imprisonment  and 
fincs.2^  To  tighten  security  during  the  pilgrimage,  the  general  security  units  employed 
Special  equipment  in  Mecca  that  could  monitor  the  pilgrims'  movements,  identify 
trouble  spots  and  swiftly  quell  any  disturbances.^''  This  sophisticated  equipment  was 
said  to  have  ahready  proven  extremely  useful  during  the  riots  staged  by  Iranian 
pilgrims  in  September  1984  (see  immediately  below). 

Yet  another  new  measure  for  improving  security  was  to  limit  and  reduce  the 
number  of  pilgrims  in  Mecca,  something  that  would  also  alleviate  problems  of  space, 
transport  and  pressure  on  various  facilities.  Aware  that  any  attempt  to  impose  quotas 
on  the  overseas  pilgrims  would  stir  a  crisis  and  damage  the  Saudis'  reputation  as 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Places,  the  authorities  chose  to  reduce  the  number  of  pilgrims 
from  within  the  Kingdom  —  both  Saudis  and  foreigners.  For  that  purpose,  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  issued  an  official  statement  in  July  1984,  discouraging  "all 
citizens  and  Muslim  brothers  who  [were]  residents  of  the  Kingdom  [and]  who  [had] 
already  performed  the  haf  from  returning  to  Mecca.  The  Minister  of  Interior,  Prince 
Na'if  Ibn  *Abd  al-'Aziz,  emphasized  that  the  regulation  was  enacted  not  to  prevent 
people  from  performing  the  pilgrimage  but  ^to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  who  had 

not  performed  it  to  do  so  smoothly  and  easily**.^  Indeed,  in  the  two  pilgrimages  of  the 
period  reviewed,  the  number  of  pilgrims  declined  dramaticaUy.  In  the  sununer  of 
1984,  the  number  d  ropped  33  per  cent  from  that  of  the  previous  year:  from  2,50 1 ,706 
to  1,664,478;  of  these,  alien  residents  fell  from  1,204,833  to  526,218;  the  number  of 
overseas  pilgrims  declined  by  some  85,000  and  of  native  Saudis  by  some  75,000.  This 
trend  continued  in  the  pilgrimage  season  of  1985:  the  total  number  of  pilgrims  was 
1,599,740.  Of  those,  resident  aliens  dropped  to  only  495,894,  while  the  number  of 
native  Saudis  increased  to  252,175.  The  net  result  was  that,  in  just  two  years,  the 
number  of  pilgrims  declined  by  close  to  one  million.^' 

The  two  groups  of  pilgrims  who  constituted  the  most  serious  security  problems 
were  those  from  Iran  and  Libya.  In  the  1984  pilgrimage  season,  as  in  the  years  since 
1979,  Iranian  pilgrims  mounted  embarrassing  demonstrations  in  Mecca.  They 
shouted  slogans  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  rejecting  *idolater8,  oppressors,  infidels  and 
Satanic  powers**. Then  a  fight  broke  out  between  groups  of  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
pilgrims,  in  which  both  sides  used  sticks  and  stones;  one  Iranian  died  and  several 
other  pilgrims  in  both  groups  were  injured.  Radio  Tehran  criticized  the  Saud  i  regime 
for  failing  to  carry  out  its  duties;  Riyadh  responded  by  accusing  Iran  of  "abuse 
through  misleading  campaigns  and  news  reports".-^'  The  behavior  of  Iranian  pilgrims 
in  1985,  however,  was  positively  affected  by  the  rapprochement  that  had  occurred 
between  the  Saudi  and  Iranian  regimes  in  the  summer  of  1985  (see  below).  Advising 
against  any  misconduct  of  Iranian  pilgrims  in  Mecca,  a  scries  of  radio  broadcasts 
from  Tehran  instructed  Iranian  pilgrims  *\o  avoid  slogans  which  [would]  cause 
disillusionment,  to  maintain  Islamic  discipline  and  dignity  and  to  refrain  from 
conduct  which  would  cause  unnecessary  clashes  with  Saudi  security  foroes**.'^ 
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Mofe  menaciiig  was  the  Libyan  performaiice  during  the  haj.  According  to  some 
toiuoes,  in  late  August  1984  the  Saudis  discovered  arms  and  explosives  on  Libyan 
planes  and  ships  bringing  pilgrims  into  the  country.  They  were  forced  to  return  home. 
Other  sources  said  that  the  Saudis,  acting  on  a  tip,  had  tried  to  search  the  planes  but 

that  the  Libyan  authorities  had  prevented  them  from  boarding.  Apparently  in 
response  to  these  incidents,  Col  Qadhdhafi  then  declared  publicly  that,  having  heard 
that  Libyan  pilgrims  planned  to  seize  control  of  the  Grand  Mosque,  he  had  instructed 
them  "to  cooperate  with  the  Saudi  authorities  and  not  obstruct  order".^^ 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  REFORMS 

As  in  the  years  since  1980  (see  MECS  1981-82,  pp  780-81,  and  1982-83,  p  745),  the 
Royal  Family  stated  its  desire  to  introduce  constitutional  reforms.  In  a 
comprehensive  interview  with  The  Sunday  Times  in  December  1984,  King  Fahd  said 
that  **within  three  or  four  months**  he  would  create '*a  consultative  assembly**  (>fii;/lb 
aMmra)t  whose  members  would  be  appointed.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the 
Kingdom  would  be  given  a  written  constitution.  He  promised  that  ''within  two  years 
or  so**  there  would  be  indirect  elections  for  half  the  assembly's  members,  through  a 
system  of  provincial  councils.  Eventually,  however,  most  or  all  of  its  members  would 
be  directly  elected.  The  King  said  that  the  assembly  "will  be  a  parliament  like  that  in 
any  other  country"  but  that  it  would  be  developed  in  steps  to  avoid  making  mistakes. 
"We  will  try  it  out  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error",  he  said,  "and  then  slowly  we  shall 
build  a  solid  system."  King  Fahd  explained  that  the  central  role  ot  the  new  assembly 
would  be  "to  express  opinion  and  supervise  the  execution  of  government  policy  ',  all 
in  order  "to  ensure  the  participation  of  the  people  in  government**.'* 

Simultaneously,  Lebanese  and  Egyptian  sources  not  only  confirmed  the  projected 
establishment  of  the  assembly  but  also  divulged  the  first  two  items  that  would  be 
placed  on  its  agenda:  compulsory  military  service  and  compulsory  elementary 
education.^  Furthermore,  in  March  1985,  a  report  firom  Riyadh  divulged  that,  having 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Washington,  King  Fahd  intemled  to  conduct  "popular 
symposia  with  intellectuals,  scientists,  economists,  merchants,  students  and  workers** 
for  discussing  the  establishment  of  a  consultative  council.  It  noted  that  Prince  Turki 
Ibn  'Abd  al-'Aziz,  the  King's  full  brother  and  a  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense, 
would  play  a  central  role  in  organizing  these  symposia,  and  it  speculated  that  he  was 
slated  to  become  the  first  chairman  of  the  council.  There  was  no  doubt,  the  report 
concluded,  that  the  creation  of  the  council  was  just  a  matter  of  time.^ 

By  1984-85  plans  for  military  conscription  in  Saudi  Arabia  had  been  circulating  for 
years  (see  MECS  1983-84,  p  619).  In  April  1985,  Deputy  Defense  Minister  Prince 
'Abd  al-Rahman  Ibn'Abd  al-*Aziz,  describing  military  conscription  as  *Hhe  service  of 
the  flag**,  said  that  plans  for  conscription  had  "reached  a  very  advanced  stage  and 
[would]  be  implemented  as  soon  as  they  [were]  finalized**.  He  refused  to  say  exactly 
when  they  would  be  introduced,  saying  that  people  should  **not  anticipate  things 
before  the  olyectives  and  aims  behind  [the  plans  had  been]  completed  ".^^ 

The  common  denominators  in  these  two  reforms  were  the  regime's  seemingly 
perceived  need  to  announce  plans  for  introducing  them,  and  its  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  translate  the  plans  into  practical  policies.  It  seemed  that  here,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  Royal  Family  found  itself  torn  between  conflicting,  if  not 
diametrically  opposed,  exigencies.  Because  of  its  growth,  the  middle  class  required 
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some  constitutional  reforms  that  would  integrate  it,  even  in  a  limited  form,  into  the 
decision-making  process  and  that  would  stipulate  its  rights  in  a  written  document. 
Countering  such  considerations  were  the  religious  Establishment's  apparent 
opposition  to  any  constitutional  changes  and  the  fears  among  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  that  such  political  reforms  would  erode  the  family *s  exclusive  power.  The 
regime's  attitude  toward  introducing  military  conscription  was  equally  divided.  It  had 
realized,  much  earlier,  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  the  armed  forces  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  and  credible  defense  tor  the  Kingdom.  However,  a  large  Army 
proved  difficult  to  bring  about,  because  young  Saudis  suitable  for  military  service 
refused  to  join  the  Army  m  view  of  more  attractive  financial  opportuiuiies  both  in  the 
Kingdom  and  abroad.  Many  others  who  might  have  been  ready  to  enlist  lacked  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  operate  modem  weapons  and  equipment.  Thus,  if  military 
conscription  were  instituted,  those  Saudis  who  were  appropriate  for  service  would 
have  to  be  drafted  against  their  will,  something  that  would  very  likely  alienate  them 
from  the  Royal  Family.  Traditionally,  the  Saudi  regime  had  always  avoided  such 
risks. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

THE  BROADER  ARAB  ARENA 

SAUDI  POSITION  IN  THE  INTER-ARAB  FRAMEWORK 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Saudi  inter-Arab  policy  in  1984-83  concerned  the 
attempt  to  convene  the  long-delayed  Arab  summit  conference  (see  also  the  essay  on 
inter* Arab  relations).  The  summit,  originally  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Riyadh  hi  the  fall 

of  1983,  was  postponed  indefinitely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Arab  states  to  agree  on  an 
acceptable  agenda  for  the  conference.  Saudi  interests  in  the  Arab  world  rest  on  the 
principle  of  Arab  consensus  and  solidarity,  and  a  failure  to  convene  the  summit  would 
reflect  polarization  and  f  ragmentation  in  the  Arab  world  —  something  quite  inimical 
to  the  basic  interests  of  the  Saudi  Kingdom.  One  of  the  major  efforts  of  Saudi  foreign 
policy  therefore  centered  on  convincing  the  major  Arab  states  to  agree  on  an  agenda 
and  thus  enable  the  conference  to  convene.  That  a  summit  did  not  take  place  until 
early  1986  indicated  the  general  failure  of  Saudi  foreign  policy  and  the  Kingdom's 
insufficient  power  to  influence  key  Arab  participants. 

The  Saudi  leadership  and  media  consistently  stressed  that  a  summit  had  become 
essential  in  view  of  the  number  of  crucial  issues  which  called  for  a  unified  Arab  stand. 
They  argued  that  not  taking  such  a  stand  was  beneficial  to  "Israel  and  its  allies, 
allowing  it  to  act  against  the  Arabs  with.. .impunity".  The  failure  to  convene  a  summit, 
the  Saudis  said,  exacerbated  the  already  strained  relations  among  the  Arabs,  whereas 
they  had  all  "witnessed  how  past  summits  [had]  extinguished  the  fire  of  civil  wars  and 
rivalries".  A  summit  might  bring  an  end  to  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  in  a  way  which  would 
"strengthen  security  and  stability  in  the  region"  Finally,  a  summit  might  also  heal  the 
splits  within  the  Palestinian  movement,  which  were  "a  direct  result  and  reflection  of 
the  polarization  in  the  Arab  world";  a  recreated  Palestinian  unity  could  face  Israel 
with  strength  and  anticipate  a  political  process  which  must  include  the  Palestinians. 
The  Saudi  leadership  nonetheless  unanimously  agreed  that  'the  convening  of  a 
summit  [would]  not  [be]  an  end  in  itself*  and  that,  lacking  an  acceptable  agenda 
regarding  **the  major  political  conflicts  and  personal  rivahries",  it  was  preferable  not 
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to  have  the  conference:  **a  modicum  of  agreement  and  consensus  must  precede  the 
summit**.^ 

Indeed,  Saudi  response  to  the  convening  of  the  Casablanca  Summit  in  early  August 
1 985  (see  the  essay  on  inter- Arab  relations)  was  acase  in  point.  The  initiative  had  not 
been  a  Saudi  one,  because  the  basic  prerequisite  —  an  acceptable  agenda  —  had  not 
been  achieved.  Bui  as  the  idea  fitted  well  into  Saudi  foreign  policy,  the  Moroccan 
initiative  was  immediately  supported  by  Foreign  Minister  Sa'ud  al-Faysal.  The  Saudi 
leadership  went  as  far  as  to  announce  that  King  Fahd  himself  would  attend  the 
summit  "as  it  aim[ed]  at  unifying  Arab  ranks,  which  [was]  a  major  Saudi  goal". 
During  the  summit,  a  few  days  later,  it  became  known  that,  in  order  not  to  antagonize 
Syria — idiieh  had  boycotted  the  meeting,  King  Fahd  had  stayed  at  home  and  Croim 
Prince  'Abdallah  was  representing  the  KingdonL^*  Fahd'b  absence  expressed  the 
Sandis'unwiUingness  to  participate  in  a  meeting  aheady  doomed;  President  Asad  had 
chosen  to  boycott  the  summit  in  opposition  to  the  miy  or  item  on  the  summit'b  agenda 
—  ratification  of  the  efforts  of  Jordan  and  *ArafatlB  PLO  to  join  the  peace  process 
together. 

From  the  Saudi  viewpoint,  one  positive  outcome  of  the  Casablanca  Summit  was 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Special  Coordination  Committee  headed  by  Crown  Prince 
*Abdallah.  It  was  within  the  framework  of  the  mediation  efforts  of  this  committee  that 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Jordan  and  Syria  met,  first  in  Jidda  in  mid-September  1985, 
and  then  in  Riyadh  in  late  October.  They  announced  their  commitment  to  the  1982 
Fez  Resolutions  and  their  rejection  of  partial  or  separate  deals  with  Israel.  I  his 
JofdantanrSyrian  rapproehanaa,  ending  several  years  of  recriminations  and  strained 
relations,  was  reputed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Saudi  Arabia.^  Any  dose 
examination  of  the  issue,  however,  would  reveal  that  the  Saudis  had  merely  provided 
the  appropriate  mediation  services  and  the  framework  for  a  rapprochement,  it  had 
not  been  Saudi  pressure  on  Syria  which  prompted  Asad  to  change  course.  Rather  the 
shift  was  a  result  of  a  convergence  of  Jordanian  and  Syrian  interests  whidi  had  existed 
before  the  Saudis  entered  the  mediation  process.  The  tactical  perceptions  and 
considerations  of  lordan  and  Syria  had  changed:  Jordan  strove  to  improve  relations 
with  Syria  as  a  means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  PLO,  as  well  as  to  preempt  a  possible 
Syrian  move  —  perhaps  military  —  against  Amman;  and  Syria  sought  to  extricate 
itself  from  total  isolation  in  the  Arab  world  That  the  rapprochement  was  not  a  result 
of  Saudi  leverage  over  Syria  was  indicated  a  short  while  later,  when  the  Committee 
tried  to  effect  a  Syrian-Iraqi  reconciliation  which  would  terminate  Syria's  support  for 
Iran  in  the  Gulf  war.  Asad  refused  to  revise  his  position,  signaling  that  no  amount  of 
Saudi  pressure  could  modify  his  perception  of  what  Syriali  best  interest  was. 

Because  of  the  successful  Jordanian-Syrian  n^prochement,  the  Saudi  leadership 
doubled  its  efforts  to  convene  a  summit  in  Riyadh  towards  the  end  of  1985.  The 
nation's  media  referred  to  the  projected  summit  as  a  matter  of  fact,  writing  that  "the 
countdown  to  the  summit  [had]  started**  and  that  the  meeting  would  convene  "before 
the  end  of  the  year"*'  Bui  the  Saudi  regime  insisted  on  first  having  an  Arab  consensus, 
with  the  result  that,  in  late  1985,  the  summit  was  as  elusive  as  ever.  Basic  differences 
regarding  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  and  an  Arab-Israeh  peace  process  had  frustrated  all 
Saudi  initiatives  for  the  meeting. 
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ATTITUDE  TOWARD  AND  RELATIONS  WITH  SYRU 

The  thiead  ranning  througih  the  last  two  issues  —  indeed  through  most  Saudi 
inter-Arab  policies — was  the  Syrian  factor  and  its  role  in  the  shaping  of  Saudi  policy. 
Relations  bietween  the  two  countries  were  a  paradox.  On  the  one  hand*  Saudi  Arahia 

and  Syria  differed  on  almost  every  major  policy  issue  in  the  ME;  on  the  other,  both 
conveyed  the  impression  that  there  existed  some  kind  of  an  alliance,  albeit  an  uneasy 

one.  between  them. 

The  Saudi  media  voiced  a  great  deal  of  anger  toward  Syria  for  having  undone 
several  Saudi  initiatives  (see  above).  On  some  occasions  the  criticism  was  couched  in 
unusually  harsh  terms.  Calling  Syria's  boycott  of  the  Casablanca  Summit  a  move 
lacking  "any  justification  or  logic**,  one  paper  condemned  Syria  for  entertaining  the 
notion  that  it  possessed  a  veto  power  over  all- Arab  issues.  The  paper  wrote,  **What  is 
absolutely  unacceptable  is  the  monopoly,  the  domination  over  tiie  Palestinian  people, 
and  the  imposition  of  views  over  the  whole  Arab  nation**.  Another  publication  asked, 
**Why  is  Syria  reluctant  to  attend  the  summit?  Is  it  worried  that  the  summit  might 
adopt  a  new  lestdution  pertaining  to  Palestinian  rights?  Or  is  it  anxious  lest  the 
summit  condemn  those  who  support  the  perpetuation  of  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war?**  One 
paper  went  as  far  as  to  compare  favorably  Egypt  with  Syria,  arguing  that  "active 
support  of  aggression  against  an  Arab  country  [was]  worse  than  concluding 
agreements  with  Israel".  Furthermore,  it  said,  "at  a  time  when  Egypt  adhere(d]  to  its 
commitments  towards  its  Arab  sisters,  refuse[d]  to  normalize  relations  with  Israel  and 
[made]  extensive  efforts  to  support  the  Palestinians,  other  Arab  slates  [were] 
provid[ing]  Iran  [u  non-Arab  nation]  with  weapons  and  support[ing]  it  politically, 
economically  and  financially  against  another  Arab  country**.  Concluding  the  analogy, 
the  paper  asked  rhetorically,  **Whefe  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Arab  sancti<»is  adopted 
against  EgypC?*^ 

Despite  the  Saudis*  obvious  frustration,  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Syrials 
positions  dictated  much  of  Saudi  foreign  policy.  They  prevented  Riyadh  from 
convening  a  summit  conference;  they  prevented  King  Fahd  from  attending  the 
Casablanca  Summit;  they  obstructed  a  Saudi  attempt  to  bring  about  a  Syrian-Iraqi 
reconciliation  which  might  have  ended  the  Gulf  war;  they  prevented  the  Saudis  from 
giving  clear-cut  support  to  the  Jordanian-PLO  dialogue;  they  prevented  them  from 
supporting  Egypt's  return  to  the  .Arab  ranks;  they  obstructed  their  attempt  to  end  the 
split  within  al-Fath  between  'Arafat  and  his  rivals;  and  they  prevented  the  emergence 
of  a  new  Lebanon  consistent  with  Saudi  interests  and  priorities.  Thus,  Syria  did  have 
something  close  to  veto  power  over  Saudi  policies  m  the  region. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  JORDAN,  THE  FLO  AND  THEIR  DIALOGUE 

King  Husayn*^  decision  in  September  1984  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt 

did  not  meet  with  Saudi  approval.  But  the  Saudis  did  not  condemn  the  Jordanian 

move,  either.  They  invoked  the  principle  of  Arab  consensus,  saying  that  it  had  been 
the  decision  of  an  Arab  summit  to  break  relations  with  Egypt  and  that  only  a  new 
summit  could  enable  Arab  states  to  reestablish  them.  Thus,  the  official  Saudi  response 
was  a  "reprimand"  to  Jordan  for  deviating  from  this  general  principle.  Moreover,  the 
Saudi  leadership  implied,  Jordan's  move  could  disrupt  their  attempt  to  brmg  about 
general  Arab  reconciliation  —  a  prerequisite  for  the  convening  of  a  summit.^ 
Nonetheless,  the  Saudi  media  did  not  conceal  Riyadh's  sympathy  with  and 
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undentandiiig  of  King  Hiuayn'b  move.  Several  newspapers  argued  that  his  action  was 
designed  to  take  the  initiative  away  from  Israel,  terminate  a  period  characterized  by 
**Arab  stagnation**  and  enable  Jordan  to  resume  responsibility  for  the  **affair8  that 
determine[d]  Arab  fate  and  survival**.  At  the  same  time,  the  Saudi  media  elaborated, 
it  was  important  to  remember  that  **Egypt  [was  no  longer]  the  £gypt  of  Sadat  and 
Camp  David" 

The  Saudi  leadership  displayed  increasing  anxiety  regarding  the  splits  within  the 
FLO  —  especially  that  within  al-Fath  itself  -  and  the  challenge  to  'Arafat's  leadership. 
Counterbalancing  the  attacks  made  on  'Arafat  by  Syria  and  the  Pl.O's  pro-Syrian 
factions,  Saudi  leaders  expressed  "complete  confidence  in  'Arafat  and  the  support  of 
all  Arabs  and  Muslims  for  his  leadership".  They  said  that  'Arafat's  stand  represented 
"the  legitimate  leadership  of  the  PLO,  accepted  by  all  Arab  states",  and  argued  that 
those  who  challenged  it  '*endanger[ed]  the  unity,  legitimacy  and  past  achievements  of 
the  Palestinian  revolution  and  of  the  PLO**.^^  Underlying  such  concerns  was  the  fear 
that  *Afafat  would  be  removed  and  lephwed  by  a  PLO  figure  more  amenable  to 
Syrian  interests,  achange  that  would  deprive  Saudi  Arabia  of  one  of  its  few  remaining 
levers  in  the  Arab  world  in  general  and  over  the  Palestinian  question  in  particular.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  span  of  just  fourteen  months  —  from  September  1 984 
to  October  1985  —  'Arafat  made  no  less  than  seven  official  trips  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
meeting  with  King  Fahd  each  time. 

Despite  their  obvious  support  of  Arafat,  Saudi  leaders  were  careful  not  to  make 
too  blunt  a  challenge  to  Syria,  whose  hostility  towards  'Arafat's  PLO  was  ever- 
increasing.  Thus,  when  "Arafat  announced  that  the  Palestine  National  Council  (PNC) 
would  convene  in  Amman  m  late  November  1984.  despite  the  opposition  of  Syria  and 
factions  loyal  to  it  (see  the  essay  on  the  PLO),  Saudi  Arabia  refused  to  make  a 
clear-cut  stand  before  knowing  whether  or  not  the  PNC  would  convene.  Once  a 
sufficient  number  of  Palestinian  delegates  showed  up  at  Amman,  providing  the 
necessary  quorum  for  the  PNC  to  convene.  King  Fahd  himself  expressed  his 
Kingdom'b  support  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  PLO,  which  ^the  PNC]  Intimately 
represenl[ed]**.^ 

The  same  dilemma  presented  itself  less  than  three  months  later,  after  Husayn  and 
*Arafat  concluded  the  1 1  February  1 985  Agreement  (see  the  essay  on  the  PLO).  This 
agreement  was  precisely  what  the  Saudis  had  been  expecting  since  1982,  i.e..  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian  coalition  which  would  join  the  political  process  and  confront 
Israel.  But  one  ingredient  was  missing  that  would  make  the  agreement  wholly 
acceptable  to  the  Saudis  —  the  support  of  all  Arab  states,  of  the  kind  granted  to  the 
Fez  Resolutions  of  September  1982  (see  MECS 1982-83,  pp  755-57).  The  Saudis,  as  a 
result,  remained  ambivalent  about  the  accord  until  the  end  of  the  period  reviewed. 
They  supported  it  because  it  threw  the  ball  into  the  Israeli  court  and  it  enjoyed 
Palestmian  approval  They  served  notice,  however,  that  because  Saudi  Arabia 
remained  committed  to  the  principle  of  all-Arab  support,  the  accord  must  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  Fez  Resolutions  and  only  as  part  of  acomprehensive  settlement, 
namely  a  context  which  would  include  Syria  as  well.  To  reconcile  these  conflicting 
stands,  Saudi  Arabia  announced  that  it  t^ould]  support  any  position  that  the 
Palestinians  deeni£ed]  as  promoting  their  political  strategy**.^^ 
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ATTITUDE  TOWARD  EGYPT 

Several  events  since  1982  had  been  taken  as  signals  of  an  imminent  n^rochenmnt 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt:  Sadat's  removal  from  the  scene,  Mubarak's 
attendance  at  King  Khalid's  funeral  in  June  1982  (see  MECS  1981-82.  p  797)  and 
Prince  Tallal  Ibn  *Abd  al-'Aziz's  visit  to  Cairo  in  early  1984.  Jordan's  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  in  late  September  1 984  led  immediately  to  speculation 
that  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  the  first  to  follow  suit.  Indeed,  when  Oil  Minister  Shaykh 
Yamani  visited  Cairo  shortly  afterwards,  it  was  generally  assumed  to  be  a  step  in  this 
direction.  Ostensibly,  Yamani  was  in  Hgypi  to  discuss  proppmg  up  oil  prices  through 
self-imposed  quotas.  But  Yamani  later  emphasized  that  his  talks  with  President 
Mubarak  had  touched  on  Arab  and  Islamic  affairs  as  well  as  oil  developments.^ 

Other  developments  of  1984-85  added  to  the  impression  of  imminent 
n^prochement.  Two  conspicuous  events  were  the  visit  to  Jidda  by  Dr  *Usama  al-Baz, 
chief  political  adviser  of  President  Mubarak,  in  May  1985  and  the  meeting  in  Oman 
between  Mubarak  and  Crow  n  Prince  *Abdallah  in  November  1985.^' There  wwe  also 
reports  that  Saudi  financial  assistance  was  channeled  to  Egypt  through  support  of 
specific  projects.^"  Finally,  the  Saudi  media  treated  Egypt  favorably,  expressing 
sympathy  with  its  predicaments  and  hailing  its  support  of  Iraq  in  the  Gulf  war,  its 
refusal  to  fully  normalize  relations  with  Israel,  its  firm  stand  on  the  Taba  dispute  and 
its  condemnation  of  Israel's  policies  on  the  Palestinian  issue.  All  in  all,  the  Saudi 
media  interpreted  Egypt's  moves  as  distancing  it  from  Camp  David  and  gradually 
returning  to  Arab  ranks.^' 

But  all  of  this  was  anticlimactic,  because  it  did  not  lead  to  a  breakthrough  similar  to 
the  renewed  Jordanian-EgyptiaD  relations.  Saudi  Arabia  was  guided  by  the  principle 
that  Arab  consensus,  f ormuUted  by  a  summit,  was  the  prerequisite  for  any  change  in 
its  relations  with  E^pt.  Here,  too,  the  Syrian  constraint  loomed  large. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  LEBANESE  CRISIS 

The  Saudis  lowered  their  profile  and  confined  their  role  in  dealing  with  the  Lebanese 
crisis  to  backstage  efforts  toward  small,  limited  goals.  The  Saudis'  major  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  that  Lebanon  would  turn  into  a  radical  Islamic,  Shi'ite  state.  They 
condemned  the  attempt  to  obliterate  "the  Sunni  character  of  Sidon"and  turn  it  into  a 
Shi'ile-dominaled  city  they  also  went  out  of  their  way  to  condemn  the  Shi'ite  attacks 
on  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  of  Sabra  and  Shatila  in  the  spring  of  1985.  Calling 
the  attacks  aggression  and  mass  murder,  the  Saudi  media  accused  the  Shiltes  of 
perpetrating  a  worse  crime  than  that  of  the  Israelis  in  the  same  place  in  the  summer  of 
1982.  One  newspaper  said,  ** Whereas  the  Ziomst  crime  led  to  some  one  thousand 
casualties,  the  Shi*ite  crime  resulted  in  the  murder  of  some  2,000  Palestinians,  while 
twice  as  many  were  wounded"^.  The  media  blamed  Nabih  Barri  for  the  events, Stating 
that  his  record  and  "the  glory"  he  had  gained  in  fighting  the  Israelis  were  now 
''obliterated  forever"  because  he  had  committed  the  crime  of  lulling  fellow  Muslims 
and  Arabs.^^ 

RELATIONS  WITH  SUDAN  AND  LIBYA 

The  Saudis  had  closely  followed  the  steady  deterioration  in  Sudan's  stability  over  the 
last  years.  Located  between  radical  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  along  the  Red  Sea  coast 
across  from  Arabia,  Sudan  was  perceived  as  the  weakest  link  among  the  non-radical 
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regimes  surrounding  the  Kingdom.  News  of  the  April  1985  coup  (see  the  chapter  on 
Sudan)  therefore  created  considerable  alarm  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Its  fears  were  allayed 
when  the  new  Sudanese  regime  appeared  to  pursue  largely  the  same  foreign  policy  as 
its  predecessor  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with  Riyadh.^ 

Relations  with  Libya  had  their  usual  ups  and  downs,  depending  on  Qadhdhafrs 
behavior.  There  were  times  when  it  seemed  that  both  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  were 
moving  towards  a  real  improvement  in  relations:  their  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
October  1984,  and  Qadhdhafi  and  Fahd  met  in  May  1985.^''  On  other  occasions 
messengers  and  letters  were  regularly  exchanged.  Still,  tensions  concerning  a  wide 
range  of  ME  issues  would  inevitably  develop  as  a  result  of  the  two  countries'  divergent 
political  and  strategic  perceptions  and  goals.  Indeed,  the  two  nations  differed  on 
almost  every  regional  and  ^obal  issue:  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  the  peace  process, 
*Anif at%  leadership,  the  future  of  Lebanon,  and  relations  with  the  superpowers.  The 
editor-in-chief  of  a  major  Saudi  paper  went  as  far  as  to  call  Qadhdhafi  an  **Arab  Hitler 
who  [was]  striving  to  attain  glory  at  the  expense  of  burning  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world".« 

PERSIAN  GULF  CHALLENGES 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  IRAQI-IRANIAN  WAR 

Saudi  Arabia  was  extremely  anxious  about  the  ongoing  war  in  the  Gulf  and  its 
dangerous  implications  for  the  Kingdom's  stability  and  security.  Its  fear  was  all  the 
more  tangible  in  mid- 1 984  after  the  deterioration  of  the  "tanker  war"  and  the  first 
encounter  between  Saudi  and  Iranian  jets,  which  ended  with  the  downing  of  one  or 
two  of  the  latter  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  624-25).  This  encounter  demonstrated  that 
the  war  could  easily  involve  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  other  Gulf  principalities,  in 
hostilities  with  Iran.  In  addition  there  was  always  concern  regarding  the  impact  of  the 
war  on  the  various  Shilte  communities  in  the  Gulf  area,  especially  those  in  the  Saudi 
Eastern  Province;  the  Saudis  worried  about  their  receptivity  to  Tehran'ii  propaganda, 
fearing  that  they  might  engage  in  subversive  activities  against  the  conservative  Gulf 
regimes. 

Precisely  because  the  war  seemed  ver\'  dangerous  to  the  Kingdom's  security,  the 
Saudi  leaders  were  particularly  frustrated  with  their  mability  to  influence  its  evolution 
and  outcome,  let  alone  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  All  that  the  Saudis  could  do  was  to 
continue  with  their  mediation  efforts  all  of  which  had  so  far  proved  worthless  — 
and  constantly  urge  the  Iranian  leadership  to  stop  the  war.  The  Saudi  media  tried 
hard  to  convince  Iran  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  '*It  is  utterly  impossible  to  gain  victory  m 
the  war**,  they  wrote.  **It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  an  Islamic  country  to  destroy  the 
human  and  economic  resources  of  the  Islamic  nation  [and]  only  the  enemies  of  the 
Arabs  and  Muslims  will  ben^t  from  the  erosion  in  the  human  and  material 
capabilities  of  two  Islamic  countries."''' 

The  Iranian  offensive  of  March  1985  (see  the  essay  on  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war), 
however,  brought  about  a  new  de\  elopment:  the  first  exchange  of  visits  by  leading 
figures  from  Riyadh  and  fehran  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Following  a  visit  to 
Saudi  Arabia  by  the  Iranian  Minister  of  Energy.  Tehran  invited  the  Saudi  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Sa'ud  al-Faysal,  to  visit  Iran  in  May  1985.  The  visit  seemed  to  have 
produced  a  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries;  Prince  Sa'ud  staled  that  his 
three-day  talks  in  Tehran  had  defined  **vast  areas  of  cooperation*',  and  his  Iranian 
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counterpart  asserted  that  the  talks  had  produced  "a  sound  basis  for  good  relations".'" 
After  the  talks,  there  were  rumors  that  Saudi  crude  oil  had  been  shipped  from  Ra's 
Tanura  to  the  Sirri  terminal,  to  make  up  the  shortfall  in  Iranian  supplies  in  the  wake 
of  Iraqi  attacks  on  the  main  oil  terminal  at  Kharg  island.'^''  These  rumors  underlined 
the  Saudis'eagerness  to  adopt  a  more  balanced  attitude  towards  the  warring  sides,  in 
the  hopes  that  it  would  give  Riyadh  better  leverage  over  Tehran  and  thus  improve  the 
chances  of  stopping  the  war. 

Saudi  leaders  placed  high  hopes  in  the  rapprochement^  and  the  media  made  a 
number  of  referenoes  to  the  visit,  describing  it  as  "an  historical  aduevement  which 
removed  a  barrier  of  suspicions  and  misunderstandings**.  It  was  hoped  that  the  talks 
would  not  only  affect  the  Iraqi4ranian  war  but  also  **the  course  of  Iranian-Saudi 
relations  for  many  years  to  come**.  The  media  tried  to  minimiyg  the  significance  of 
past  Saudi-Iranian  military  encounters,  and  they  stressed  that  Riyadh  had 
demonstrated  its  goodwill  by  accepting,  despite  the  tensions  and  dangers  involved, 
Iran's  full  quota  of  150,000  pilgrims  to  perform  the  haj.^  In  an  obvious  gesture  of 
reciprocation,  the  Iranian  authorities  gave  an  unprecedented  instruction  to  the 
pilgrims  to  maintain  "Islamic  discipline  and  dignity"  while  in  Mecca  and  to  "refrain 
from  conduct  which  would  cause  unnecessary  clashes  with  Saudi  officials".'''  For  the 
Saudis,  this  signified  that  the  Iranians  were  interested  in  improving  their  relations. 

Nonetheless,  the  Saudis  also  knew  better  than  to  expect  very  much  from  Iran. 
When  Sa*ud  al-Faysa!  had  visited  Tehran  in  May,  Iranian  authorities  had  emphasized 
that,  regardless  of  improvements  in  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  **Iran  [would] 
maintain  its  original  stand  on  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war  and  [would]  continue  its  just 
struggle  against  Iraq**.^  Thus,  when  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  *AIi  Akbar  Velayati 
visited  Riyadh  in  December,  the  Saudis  were  not  surprised  by  his  warning  that  the 
visit  was  not  to  be  construed  as  signifying  any  change  in  lran*s  position  on  the  war.^ 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  GULF  COOPERATION  COl  NCIL 
It  became  apparent  in  1984-85  that,  commensurate  with  the  rise  in  the  Iranian  danger, 
Saudi  Arabia  wanted  to  improve  cooperation  and  coordination  among  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  members.  In  terms  of  the  parameters  of  the  GCC,  what 
became  conspicuous  was  the  attempt  to  extend  its  activity  from  merely  dealing  with 
internal  security  and  intelligence  to  forming  a  military  coalition  capable  of  providing 
a  viable,  solid  defense  in  the  face  of  external,  i.e.,  Iranian,  dangers  as  well.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  routinization  of  the  annual  Peninsula  Shield  military  exercises,  which 
encompassed  the  land  forces,  air  forces,  navies  and  air  defense  units  of  all  GCC 
members.**  Saudi  predominance  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  last  two  rounds  (in 
October  1 984  and  September  1985)  took  place  at  King  KhaUd*s  military  city  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Saudi  desire  to  tighten  cooperation  with  the  other  armed  forces  was 
demonstrated  in  another  series  of  joint  military  exercises  that  the  Saudis  conducted 
durmg  the  period  reviewed;  Saudi-Omani  naval  exercises  in  October  1984,  Saudi- 
United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE)  aerial  exercises  in  December  1984,  Kuwaiti-Saudi  naval 
exercises  in  March  1984  and  in  March  198S,  air  force  exercises  with  Kuwait  in  April 
1985,  and  Qatari-Omani>Saudi  naval  exercises  in  September  1985.*^ 

The  GCC  suounit  held  in  Kuwait  in  late  November  1984  sought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  success  of  the  Peninsula  Shield  II  exercises  by  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
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Gulf  rapid  deployment  force,  which  would  consist  of  10,000  troops  and  would  deter 
aggression  and  confront  any  emergency  that  might  threaten  a  Gulf  state.  Saudi 
Arabia's  supremacy  was  reflected  in  this  context  as  well  in  the  fact  that  the  force  was 
to  be  stationed  at  King  Khalid's  military  city,  something  that  would  obviously  give  the 
Saudis  a  firm  control  over  it.^<^  Moreover,  the  Saudis  were  in  a  position  to  pass  on  to 
their  partners  in  the  GCC  the  intelligence  gathered  by  the  AWACS  aircraft;  the 
Kuwaitis,  for  instance,  reportedly  received  most  of  the  Saudi  intelligence  about 
Iranian  air  movements.^'  It  is  perhaps  against  this  backdrop  that  one  should  assess  the 
decision  made  by  Oman  and  the  U  AE  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  (see  the  chapter  on  the  Gulf  states)  without  waiting  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  pave 
•  the  way  for  such  amove.  Prom  Riyadh'ls  point  of  view,  it  was  a  pointed  demonstration 
of  independence  from  the  "big  Saudi  brother**  in  forming  a  foreign  policy. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Saudi  media,  echoing  the  expectations  of  the  Government,  asserted  that  the 
period  of  1 985-87  would  be  "a  golden  opportunity  for  the  US  to  improve  its  standing 
and  credibility  among  the  Arab  people,  by  pursuing  a  just  and  even-handed  policy"  on 
the  Arab-Israeli  conllici.  During  the  period  under  review.  President  Reagan  was  well 
into  his  second  —  and  last  —  term  in  office.  Relieved,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  to 
consider  the  "Jewish  vote"  in  another  election  (he  had  won  in  a  landslide  even  without 
that  vote),  he  was  expected  to  pursue  a  MH  foreign  poUcy  based  on  "America's 
interests  in  the  region**.^* 

King  Fahd  was  to  make  a  much-anticipated  visit  to  Washuigton  in  February  1983. 
Since  assuming  the  Saudi  throne  m  1982,  he  had  traveled  abroad  very  little  on  official 
business  and  m  fact  had  cancelled  two  official  trips  to  the  US  in  March  1979  and 
December  1981  (see  MECS  1978-79,  p  752  and  MECS  1981-82,  pp  800-1).  His 
February  visit  would  be  significant,  and  the  Saudis  had  high  expectations  of  it. 

Two  major  items  on  the  King's  agenda  were  US  arms  sales  to  the  Kingdom  and  a 
more  active  and  forceful  American  role  in  resolving  the  "Palestinian  issue".  But  just 
before  the  visit,  there  were  alarming  signals  from  Washington  regarding  both  issues. 
First,  the  Administration  announced  a  week  before  the  King's  arrival  that  all  new 
arms  requests  from  the  MF  would  be  shelved  pending  a  thorough  review  of  the  issue. 
This  dispensed  with  a  request  already  made  by  the  Saudis  for  another  forty  F-15 
aircraft,  and  Stinger  and  Sidewinder  missiles.  Moreover,  the  Administration  cautioned 
that  it  would  make  no  changes  in  its  policies  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  that  it 
would  not  play  a  more  "active  role**  in  the  peace  process.^  Rumors  abounded  that 
King  Fahd  m^t  cancel  his  trip  to  Washington,^  for  if  the  visit  were  supposed  to 

demonstrate  the  **8pecial  relationship"  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  US,  such  a  goal 
had  now  been  frustrated.  However,  Fahd  decided  to  make  his  visit  —  a  choice 
indicative  of  Saudi  Arabia's  limited  range  of  options  and  of  the  decline  in  the 
country's  international  stature. 

After  King  Fahd  and  President  Reagan  had  conferred,  the  Saudi  media  spoke  of 
their  meeting  as  "a  victory  and  success"  that  had  effected  important  changes  in 
American  policy.  It  had  given  the  US  "a  better  understanding...  of  the  Palestine  issue 
and  had  [brought]  the  Administration  closer  to  the  Fez  framework"  and  "to  [a] 
recognition  of  the  PLX>V*  But  it  was  quite  dear  that  the  visit  had  been  profoundly 
damaged  by  the  suspension  of  arms  sales  and  the  public  disagreement  over  the  peace 
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process  —  Fahd  had  urged  the  US  to  take  **active  and  dramatic  steps",  and  Reagan 
had  answered  that  it  was  the  Arabs  who  must  resolve  the  PLO-Jordanian  dilemma.^^ 
The  result  was  that  the  King's  visit  exemplified  the  difference  between  the  American 
and  Saudi  positions  on  MF  affairs  and.  in  particular,  on  the  Palestinian  problem. 
Indeed,  in  the  period  following  the  visit,  relations  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  US 
became  more  strained. 

The  two  countries'  damaged  relations  were  exacerbated  by  an  amendment  to  the 
1986  Foreign  Aid  Bill.  Formalizing  the  recommendations  made  by  President  Reagan 
on  21  October  1985  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  the  amendment  placed  new  restrictions  on 
the  delivery  of  AW  ACS  aircraft,  whose  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  had  been  approved  in 
1981.  The  amendment  required  the  Administration  to  make  a  formal  documentaiy 
agreement  with  the  Saudi  Government  covering  the  security  of  the  aircraft  and  of 
thdr  technology.  The  amendment  would  also  require  Riyadh  to  accept  on-site 
inspection  by  US  personnel:  to  "share  with  the  US  continuously  and  completely  the 
information  gathered  by  the  AWACS";  and  "to  [refuse  to]  share  such  information 
with  any  other  country  without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual  consent  of  both  [the  US  and 
SaudiJ  Governments."  Moreover,  the  Saudis  would  be  permitted  to  fly  the  aircraft 
only  "within  the  boundaries"  of  the  Kingdom.''  Fqually  galling  to  Riyadh  was  the 
amendment's  requirement  that,  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  AWACS,  the  President 
must  certify  to  Congress  that  "initiatives  towards  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes 
in  the  region**  had  been  advanced  with  the  '^substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia**. 

The  Saudis*  anger  was  increased  by  the  request  of  Congressman  Thomas  Lantos 
that  US  arms  supplies  to  the  Kingdom  be  thoroughly  studied.  Lantos  asked  the  US 
General  Accounting  Office  to  report  on  Saudi  arms  stocks,  suggesting  that  the 
Kingdom  had  stockpiled  weapons  for  use  in  a  crisis  or  for  transfer  to  other  Arab 
countries  in  the  event  of  war  with  Israel.  Finally,  Riyadh  was  infuriated  by  the 
leaked  reports  to  the  effect  that  it  had  agreed  to  allow  the  use  of  its  bases  to  US 
military  forces  in  the  event  of  Soviet  aggression  or  a  Gulf  crisis  that  the  Saudis  could 
not  handle.  This  created  a  major  embarrassment  tor  the  Saudi  regime,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Arab  world  as  a  whole.'' 

Despite  everything,  however,  it  became  abundantly  clear  that  the  Saudi  defense 
and  security  strategy  depended  on  American  support  and  that  Riyadh  had  no  choice 
but  to  rely  on  the  US.  Washington  apparently  agreed:  the  leaks  ngiarding  US  access  to 
Saudi  bases  had  been  prompted  by  an  Administration  document  whose  underiying 
assumption  was,  in  fact,  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  no  one  else  to  turn  to  if  there 
were  a  major  internal  or  external  threat  to  its  security.  The  Saudis  tried  to  minimize 
their  dependence  on  the  US,  primarily  by  the  "diversification  of  [their]  sources  of 
weapons",  but  a  major  deal  made  during  the  period  under  review  worked  against  their 
independence.  The  deal,  known  as  the  Peace  Shield  Program,  envisaged  the 
construction  of  "the  most  technologically  advanced,  integrated,  air  defense  system 
outside  Nato  and  the  Soviet  bloc".  This  Kingdom-wide  system,  costing  S4  bn,  would 
be  a  network  of  radar  stations  linking  the  AWACS  to  the  Air  Force  headquarters  in 
Riyadh.  The  US  Air  Force  would  be  retained  to  implement  this  ambitious  program, 
scheduled  to  be  fully  operational  in  1992.^^  This  enormous  project  would  make  Saudi 
Arabia  even  more  dependent  on  American  military  expertise  and  equipment  and 
would  require  a  large  permanent  American  staff  in  the  Kingdom.  A  large  contingent 
of  Americans  was  already  stationed  there,  involved  with  the  Saudi  Air  Force,  Army, 
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National  Guard  and  Navy.  Thus,  the  new  projects  would  establish  unequivocally  a 
Saudi  dependence  on  the  US  in  military  and  intelligence  matters. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  sem\-rappn)chcment  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  USSR,  begun  several  years 
earlier  (sec  the  chapters  on  Saudi  Arabia  in  previous  volumes  of  MECS),  gathered 
momentum  during  the  period  reviewed.  The  number  of  favorable  statements  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  made  by  both  Saudi  leaders  and  media,  mcreased  noticeably,  as  did 
Soviet  overtures  to  Riyadh.  Senior  Saudi  princes,  such  as  Defense  Minister  Suhan 
and  Foreign  Minister  Sa*ud  al-Faysal,  expressed  '^appreciation  of  Soviet  support  for 
the  Arab  position  on  the  Palestinian  issue,  and  of  Soviet  arms  supplies  to  various 
Arab  states  for  self-defense  purposes**.  They  recognized  **the  central  Soviet  role  in  and 
scope  of  its  influence  over  world  affairs",  and  noted  the  importance  of  having  open 
lines  of  communication  with  Moscow. Prince  Tallal  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  "a 
mistake" for  his  country  "not  to  have  an  ambassador  in  Moscow".^"  Several  members 
of  the  Saudi  media  asserted  that  it  was  the  US.  not  the  Soviet  Union,  "which  [was] 
concerned  with  ensurmg  Israeli  military  superiority  over  the  Arabs".  Others  noted 
that  the  USSR  had  stopped  its  "support  of  the  most  extreme  and  radical  elements" 
whom  it  had  previously  encouraged  *Ho  create  chaos  and  anarchy  m  the  region**.^ 

None  of  these  favorable  references,  however,  neglected  the  thorny  issue  of  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan.  Furthermore,  all  Saudi  leaders  stated  that,  despite 
their  goodwill  and  their  appreciation  of  certain  Soviet  policies,  no  change  was 
possible  in  Saudi-Soviet  relations  as  long  as  Moscow  ignored  the  *Sssue  of  justice  and 
rights  of  the  Islamic  people  of  Afghanistan".  The  Soviet  presence  there  was  described 
as  a  "war  of  extermination,  reflecting  Soviet  appetite  for  territories  bordering  on  the 
Soviet  Union".  The  struggle  of  the  Afghanis  represented  the  "resistance  of  all  Muslim 
peoples  to  the  expansion  of  the  imperialist  and  atheist  communist  monster",  and  it 
was  a  struggle  with  which  the  whole  free  world  should  identify.*'' 

The  issue  of  Afghanistan  notwithstanding,  there  were  numerous  reports  durmg  the 
period  under  review  that  Riyadh  was  closer  to  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Moscow.  Even  the  Soviets  confirmed  that  **Saudi-Soviet  contacts  and  consultations 
PuuQ...  become  quite  regular  since  the  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Sa*ud  al-Faysal  to 
Moscow  in  December  1982**.*i  But  the  major  impetus  for  the  persistent  reports  of 
improved  relations  between  the  two  countries  was  the  failure  of  King  Fahd's  visit  to 
Washington  in  February  1985.  Many  news  reports  immediately  after  the  visit  had 
mentioned  "talks  between  Saudi  and  Soviet  officials  arranged  through  Kuwaiti 
diplomats  which  would  probably  lead  to  diplomatic  relations" In  March,  The 
Guardian  run  a  major  story  about  negotiations  in  Kuwait  between  "a  Saudi  prince 
and  a  Soviet  delegation",  launched  as  a  result  of  "Saudi  anger  with  President  Reagan's 
ME  policies".  The  talks  were  to  lead  to  Saudi  recognition  of  Romania  and  Yugoslavia 
(because  **1ht  Saudi  way  [was]  to  move  gradually,  subtly  and  often  sideways'O.  If  it  did 
recognize  those  countries,  the  next  step,  i.e.,  actual  recognition  of  the  USSR  and 
diplomatic  relations,  would  probably  f  oUow  within  three  years.  Although  the  Saudi 
Government  emphatically  denied  that  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  news  reports 
continued  to  provide  details  of  Saudi-Soviet  contacts.*^ 

The  reports  received  a  boost  when  Prince  Faysal,  the  son  of  King  Fahd  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Youth  Welfare,  went  to  Moscow  in  kite  August 
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198S.  Fonnally,  his  viait  was  related  to  the  World  Youth  Football  finals.  However,  he 
met  for  two  hours  with  Georgi  Komienko,  the  Soviet  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister, 
and  their  exchange  was  described  as  "very  amiable**.  The  talks,  held  at  the  Kuwaiti 
embassy,  had  nothing  to  do  with  football;  they  dealt  with  **current  issues  and  the 
situation  in  the  ME"  as  well  as  with  the  "volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries'*.'* 
The  last  item  was  of  special  importance,  and  it  w  as  later  disclosed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  four-fold  increase  made  from  the  first  half  of  1983  to  the  first  half  of  1984,  the 
volume  of  trade  during  the  first  half  of  1985  increased  by  16  per  cent  and  reached 
$235m.'^  The  announcement  that  Oman  and  the  UAE  were  establishing  diplomatic 
fdadom  with  the  USSR  in  October  and  November  1985,  respectively  (see  the  chapter 
on  the  Oiilf  states),  was  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  sunilar  move  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  were  several  considerations,  indeed  incentives,  prompting  Saudi  Arabia  to 
seriously  consider  establishing  relations  with  Moaoow.  First,  thece  was  the  Kingdom^ 
obvious  desire  to  counterbalance  its  total  diplomatic  and  political  dependence  on  the 
US.  Second,  the  Saudi  leaders  assumed  that  relations  with  Moscow  would  alleviate 
some  of  their  anxiety  about  the  escalation  of  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war.  Third,  it  was 
presumed  that  relations  with  Moscow  would  provide  Riyadh  with  influence  over 
Syria,  innuence  that  Saudi  Arabia  badly  needed  in  the  contexts  of  Syria's  support  for 
Iran,  its  role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  and  its  relations  with  Jordan  and  the 
PLO.  Fourth,  relations  with  the  USSR  might  advance  the  prospects  of  the  peace 
process  —  with  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  leading  to  a  comprehensive 
settlement,  neither  partial  nor  InlateraL  Fifth,  relations  with  Moscow  might  stop  the 
critidsms  made  against  Saudi  Arabia  by  radical  Arab  elements.  Sixth,  such  relations 
might  allow  Saudi  Arabia  to  influence  the  Soviet  Union'k  policies  towards  its  Muslim 
inhabitants,  whose  number,  according  to  Sultan,  would  be  a  hundred  million  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  previous  years,  it  had  been  clear  that  religion  and  ideology  were  the  major 
hindrance  to  relations  with  a  communist,  atheist  regime.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
idea  had  been  opposed  because  of  the  adverse  impact  that  relations  would  have  on 
US-Saudi  relations  and  because  the  Saudi  Government  feared  that  the  Soviet  embassy 
in  Riyadh  would  instigate  some  degree  of  subversion.  On  several  occasions  the  Royal 
Family  was  reported  to  have  been  divided  over  this  question.  Most  reports  said  that 
while  King  Fahd  and  his  fiill  brothers  (the  Sudayri  branch  of  the  family)  were  opposed 
to  diplomatic  relations  with  Moscow,  Crown  Prince  'Abdallah,  Foreign  Minister 
Sa*ud  al-Faysal  and  the  other  sons  of  the  late  King  Faysal  were  in  favor  of  them  (see 
above). 

RELATIONS  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Great  Britain  had  their  ups  and  downs  in  1984-85,  best  demonstrated 
by  the  fluctuations  in  what  became  known  as  the  "Tornado  arms  deal"  (see 
immediately  below).  It  had  been  thought  that  the  deal  was  nearly  sealed,  but  the 
Saudis  seemed  about  to  cancel  it  in  late  1984.  Acct)rding  to  The  Observer,  Riyadh  was 
angered  by  what  ii  regarded  as  the  British  media's  offensive  treatment  of  the  Saudi 
Royal  Family  —  a  renewal  of  the  "Death  of  a  Princess"  affair  of  1980  (see  MECS 
1979-80.  pp  707-8)  —  and  particukrly  of  Prince  Turld,  afull  brother  of  King  Fahd.  In 
addition  the  Saudb  were  upset  by  various  aspects  of  Britain*^  foreign  policy,  such  as 
the  sale  of  weapons  and  spare  parts  to  Iran,  a  tilt  towards  Israel,  and  cutbacks  in  oil 
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prices.  The  Saudi  Press  blamed  the  cutbacks  on  the  influence  of  several  Jewish 
members  of  Mrs  Thatcher^  Cabinet  Also  there  were  reports  that  Riyadh  had 
expressed  interest  in  the  French-made  Mirage  2000  which  apparently  signaled  the 
Saudis*  cancellation  of  tiie  Tornado  arms  (teal**.** 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher^  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  April  198S  seemed  to  clear  the 
air  between  the  two  countries  and  revive  the  prospects  of  the  Tornado  deal.'^  Indeed, 
when  Defense  Minister  Sultan  visited  London  in  September,  he  reportedly  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  British,  stipulating  the  major  elements  of  the 
deal:  forty-eight  Tornado  strike  aircraft,  thirty  Hawk  combat  and  advanced  fighter- 
trainer  aircraft,  twenty-four  Tornado  air  defense  variant  aircraft  and  thirty  PC 
aircraft  for  basic  training.  Deliveries  were  scheduled  to  begin  in  April  1986,  and  the 
whole  contract  was  valued  ai  approximately  £3-4  bn.**^  But  in  November,  when  a 
British  newspaper  asserted  that  two  senior  Saudi  princes  would  receive  half  a  billion 
pounds  in  commission  from  the  arms  deal,  relations  between  the  two  countries 
deteriorated  again.**  Describmg  the  report  as  a**tendentious  and  malicious  [assertion], 
whose  aim  [was]  to  distort,  subvert  and  destroy  relations  with  Britain**,  the  Saudis 
again  warned  that  they  might  cancel  the  arms  deal.*^ 

As  with  Great  Britain,  Saudi  relations  with  West  Germany  were  reflected  in  an 
arms  deal  for  the  Leopard  //tank.  At  the  beginning  of  1985  it  was  reported  that 
relations  were  strained  because  Germany  refused  to  sell  the  tanks  to  Riyadh.  King 
Fahd  reportedly  refused  to  set  a  date  for  a  visit  to  Bonn,  and  Foreign  Minister  Sa'ud 
ai-Faysal  declined  to  meet  his  German  counterpart.^'  Towards  the  end  of  1985, 
however,  a  Saudi  official  disclosed  that  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  had  finally  decided 
to  approve  the  sale  of  the  tanks.  In  addition,  Germany,  bemg  a  source  of  munitions 
technology,  had  been  wooed  by  the  Saudis,  and  plans  were  being  negotiated  for  the 
construction  of  an  armaments  factory  in  Saudi  Arabia  by  Rheinmetall  and  Thyssen 
Rhcinstall  at  a  cost  of  S3  bn.« 

Jacob  Goldberg 


NOTES 

For  the  pbne  and  frequency  oS  publications  cited  here,  and  for  the  full  name  of  the  pubUcatioii, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  monitoring  service  where  an  abbreviation  is  used,  please  sec  "List 
of  Sources".  Only  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  naou  is  the  place  of 
publication  noted  here. 

1.  The  information  and  details  contained  in  this  section  were  gathered  from  H^'P,  26  and  27 
November  1984;  NYZ  27  September  1984. 20  and  26  April  198S,  and  28  January  1986; 
Newsweek,  8  July  1985,  pp  55-56;  IHT,  27. 28,  and  29  November  1985. 

2.  A/ A/,  14  October  1985,  p  12. 

3.  Al-Riyad,  21  March  1985. 

4.  R.  Riyadh,  21  October  —  SWB,  23  October  1984. 

5.  R.  Riyadh,  25  September     DR.  27  September  1984. 

6.  SPA,  4  February  -  DR.  5  February  1985. 

7.  FR,  21  March  1985. 

8.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  banking  issue  is  in  iHT,  28  November  1985. 

9.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  private  sector  is  in  IHTt  27  November  1985. 
10.    QER:  Saudi  Arabia^  ist  quarter  1985,  p  U. 
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The  Democratic  Republic  of  Sudan"^ 

(Jumhuriyyat  al-Sudan  al-Dimuqratiyya) 


The  successful  military  coup  d'itat,  which  was  launched  in  April  1985  by  General 
ial-Fariq  Awal)  *Abd  al-Rahman  Muhammad  Hasan  Siwar  al-Dahab,  teiminated 
sixteen  years  of  rule  by  Jafar  Muhammad  al-Numayri.  This  survey  of  Sudani 

domestic  and  foreign  affairs  is  divided,  accordingly,  into  two  parts. 

The  first,  covering  the  end  of  Numayri*8  regime  (fall  1984-spring  1985),  records 
Numayri*s  intensive  efforts  to  secure  his  grip  on  the  country  during  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  domestic  situation.  While  the  economic  crisis  and  the  war  in  the  South 
were  intensifying,  Numayri  s  main  efforts  were  directed  against  Sudan's  political 
forces.  Numayri's  attention  was  thus  riveted  to  the  negative  action  of  eliminating 
potential  political  threats,  rather  than  to  a  constructive  endeavor  to  solve  or  at  least 
alleviate  the  real  sources  of  the  country's  hardship. 

Under  the  dicumstanoes,  the  Islamization  process,  which  had  been  of  primary 
importance  and  centrality  since  its  inception  by  Numayri  in  September  1983  (see 
Middle  East  Contemporary  Survey  [MECS\  1983-M,  pp  639^),  was  neglected.  In 
winter  1984,  Numayri  imprisoned  Philip  *  Abbas  Ghabbush,  the  veteran  leader  of  the 
Nuba,  together  with  many  of  his  aides.  Next  in  line  was  the  "Republican  Brothers**  — 
another  prominent  group.  The  execution  of  the  old  leader  of  this  nonetheless  small 
politico-religious  opposition  group,  which  criticized  mainly  the  application  of  the 
Shari'a  laws  in  Sudan,  shocked  many  within  and  outside  the  country.  Both  moves 
were  the  harbinger  of  further  purges,  and  by  mid-March,  Numayri  turned  his  attention 
to  a  much  more  powerful  group  —  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  since  the  late  1970s  an 
important  ally  of  his  regime.  In  a  swift  operation,  Numayri  removed  those  in  its  top 
political  and  administrative  echelons  and  detained  them  far  away  from  the  capital. 
Since  al>Sadiq  al-Mahdi,  the  leader  of  the  powerful  Ansar,  was  already  under 
detention,  Numayri  assumed  that  the  political  arena  was  now  free  of  any  serious 
challengers  or  dangerous  partners.  Very  soon  he  found  out  how  wrong  he  was.  He 
managed  to  remove  potential  opponents  but  was  tmable  to  fill  the  vacuum  with  his 
own  political  presence. 

The  exposure  in  early  1985  of  Numayri's  involvement  in  the  airlift  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  to  Israel,  and  the  stringent  austerity  measures  which  he  imposed  in  March, 
exacerbated  the  people's  frustration  with  the  regime.  The  trade  unions,  particularly 
the  medical  doctors'  union,  assessed  the  situation,  seized  the  opportunity  and  launched 
a  series  of  violent  demonstrations  against  the  regime.  While  N  umayri  was  abroad,  on 
his  visit  to  the  US,  the  demonstrations  turned  into  a  general  strike  which  paralyzed 
Sudan.  On  6  April,  while  he  was  stiU  abroad,  senior  commanders  of  the  Sudanese 

*  On  15  December  1985,  the  otlicial  name  ol  Sudan  reverted  lu  "Republic  ol  Sudan" 
{Jumhuriyyat  al-Sudan),  The  word  ''democratic**,  added  in  May  1969  to  Sudan's  name  by 
Numayri'^  regime,  was  dropped.  Al-Sa/utfa,  16  December  I98S. 
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military  deposed  Numayri,  in  the  lint  successful  coup  among  the  many  abortive  ones 
which  marked  his  rule.  He  cut  short  his  stay  in  the  US  and  started  home  via  ^gypt. 
When  Numayri  landed  in  Cairo,  his  rule  in  Sudan  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  first  nine  months  of  the  new  regime 
(April-December  1985).  The  diange  of  guard  was  swill,  bloodless  and  effective. 
During  its  first  few  months  in  power,  the  militaryjunta,headedby  Oenal-Dahab  (the 
Defense  Minister  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  since  March  1985), 
concentrated  on  consolidating  its  control  over  the  country.  All  major  political 
institutions  of  the  previous  regime  were  dissolved,  and  the  top  echelons  of  the  political 
and  administrative  bureaucracies  were  purged.  The  full  support  of  the  armed  forces 
was  a  significant  contributor  to  the  new  leadership's  ability  to  create  new  governmental 
institutions.  Very  soon,  the  new  rulers  set  up  a  bipartite  governmental  entity:  the 
Transitional  Military  Council  (TMC)  and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Actual  authority 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  first,  while  the  second  assumed  a  primarily  administrative 
capacity.  Both  were  intended  to  function  for  a  one-year  transition  period,  and 
elections  were  to  be  held  in  spring  1986. 

Except  for  what  was  alk^ly  an  abortive  coup  in  November  198S  (the  real 
character  and  magnitude  of  which  were  unclear),  the  new  regime  managed  to  govern 
Sudan,  during  the  crucial  period  following  the  takeover,  without  much  trouble.  This 
was  possible  by  a  wise  combination  of  two  policies:  first,  by  avoiding  taking  drastic 
measures  on  the  major,  and  most  serious,  issues  (the  economic  situation,  the  escalating 
war  in  the  South,  the  continued  application  of  the  Shari'a);  second,  concentrating  on 
short-term  solutions  and  generating  public  support  (investigating  the  corruption  of 
the  previous  Government,  demanding  that  Egypt  extradite  Numayri).  Al-Dahab 
cleverly  refrained  from  bold  moves  but  continuously  nourished  the  impression  of 
motion.  His  main  tactic,  which  proved  successful,  was  to  permit  the  reappearance  of 
old  political  parties  and  the  emergence  of  new  political  entities  (some  of  them  were 
splinters  of  the  old  ones  but  did  not  actually  share  power  with  them).  As  regards  the 
festering  violence  in  the  South,  he  made  a  number  of  condliatoiy  moves  without 
really  ceding  anythii^  on  mqor  issues.  By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempts  to  start  a  dialogue  with  the  Southerners.  On  the  third  and  most 
pressing  front,  the  economic  crisis,  the  euphoria  of  the  successful  coup  obstmied  the 
real  issues  without  solving  them.  As  the  year  concluded,  the  new  leaders  seemed  to  be 
firmly  in  place,  but  the  extent  of  their  control  was  unclear. 

The  most  dramatic  change  took  place  in  foreign,  rather  than  domestic,  affairs.  The 
new  regime  conducted  a  process  of  rapprochement  with  Qadhdhafi's  Libya,  the 
arch-enemy  of  Numayri  s  Sudan.  This  change  came,  at  first,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country's  cordial  relationship  with  Egypt,  a  most  important  foreign  ally  of  Khartoum. 
By  fall  1985,  however,  it  beosme  clear  that  al-Dah^li  inclination  toward  Libya  had 
not  steouned  from  ideological  convictions  but  from  political  expediencies.  As  soon  as 
the  new  Sudanese  leadership  felt  that  it  was  secure,  it  began  to  mend  fences  with 
Egypt.  Sudanese-Egyptian  relations  did  not  revert  to  their  origmal  closeness  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Sudanis  attempts  to  improve  relations  with  Ethiopia,  simultaneous 
with  the  orientation  towards  Libya,  were  less  fruitful  than  al-Dahabls  Government 
hoped  they  would  be.  As  for  Sudan's  relations  with  the  superpowers,  these  did  not 
undergo  any  dramatic  change.  The  new  Government  did  announce  its  wish  to  conduct 
a  balanced  foreign  policy.  Good  relations  with  the  US,  which  Numayri  had  enjoyed. 
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continued  —  but  at  a  much  lower  and  more  strained  level.  There  was  no  significant 
improvement  in  relations  with  the  USSR. 

THE  NUMAYRI  ERA 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

THE  AI  I  FCiFD  CHABBl  SH  PLOT 

On  28  October  1984,  Numayri's  Government  announced  the  uncovering  ot  "a  racist 
criminal  plan"  concocted  by  Philip  'Abbas  Ghabbush  and  aimed  at  "creating  general 
contusion  in  the  country  and  chaos  in  the  national  capital  in  order  to  pave  the  way  lor 
a  promised  and  scheduled  foreign  interference"  by  Libya  and  Ethiopia.'  Ghabbush 
and  208  **aides*^  were  imprisoned. 

Of  Nubian  origin  and  from  the  Nuba  mountain  region  in  South  Kordofan, 
Ghabbush  had  been  an  active  political  figure  before  Numayri  came  to  power  and 
outlawed  all  traditional  political  parties.  Ghabbush  then  became  clandestine  in  his 
activities;  in  summer  1977  he  was,  allegedly,  involved  in  the  Juba  plot  (see  MECS 
1976-77,  p  589).  In  1978  he  changed  his  hostile  position  towards  the  Numayri  regime 
and  responded  positively  to  its  invitation  to  join  the  process  of  "national 
reconciliation"  between  Numayri  and  a  wide  gallery  of  its  opponents  (see  MECS 
pp  696-99;  707).  Ghabbush's  conciliatory  mood  towards  Numayri  did  not 
last  lor  a  long  time,  however,  for  he  soon  reverted  to  his  oppositional  stand. 
(Nonetheless,  his  name  did  not  reappear  in  connection  with  opposition  activities  until 
his  detention  in  October  1984.) 

On  7  January  1985,  in  a  surprising  move  that  coincided  with  the  indictment  of  the 
Republican  Brothers  (see  below),  Numayri  released  Ghabbush  from  prison  before  he 
was  brought  to  trial.  While  Khartoum  explained  this  move  as  compliance  with 
Ghabbush's  request  "for  clemency  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet,*^  a  foreign 
source  pointed  to  the  threats  Ghabbush  had  made  that  there  would  be  a**bloodbath" 
if  he  were  put  on  trial. ^  (Although  the  Nuba  are  numerically  small  in  relation  to  the 
whole  population,  their  representation  in  the  Army  is  disproportionately  large.) 
Three  months  after  his  release,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Numayri  s  downfall, 
Ghabbush  returned  to  the  political  arena  (see  below). 

CRACKDOWN  AGAINST  THE  REPUBLICAN  BROTHERS 
In  early  1985  the  tensions  between  Numayri  and  the  group  of  the  Republican  Brothers 
ial'lkhwan  al-Jumhuriyyun)  reached  a  new,  dramatic,  high  point  (for  the  Republican 
Brothers*  ideas  and  activities,  and  their  earlier  frictions  with  the  Government,  see 
MECS  1982-83,  pp  V^TI).  On  4  January,  the  top  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Brothers  —  four  members  and  the  seventy-six-year-old  leader,  Mahmud  Taha  — 
were  rearrested,^  less  than  a  month  after  their  release^  without  trial  from  the  Khartoum 
Koher  prison,  where  they  had  been  detained  since  fall  1983  because  of  their  sharp 
criticism  of  Numayri's  application  ot  the  Shan' a  law."' 

Three  days  later,  the  five  Republican  Brothers  were  brought  to  court.  Ten  days 
after  this,  the  death  sentence,  given  by  the  Khartoum  Criminal  Court  of  Appeal,  was 
ratified  by  Numayri  and  announced  to  the  public.*'  In  his  explanatory  statement,  the 
President,  who  was  apparently  aware  of  tlie  extraordinary  harshness  of  the  verdict, 
said  that  he  had  spent  "twenty-seven  hours  studying  the  case**  and  had  conducted 
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^intensive  consultatioiis**  but  [any]  event  found  no  way  out**,'  since  the  unusually 
tough  verdict  aimed  to  **protect  the  nation  from  the  danger  of  Taha  and  his  slander  of 
God...  and  to  protect  [the]  homeland  from  heresy  [and]  whims..."  The  President 
charged  the  Republican  Brothers  not  only  with  "^heresy^'and  **Satanic  thinking",  but 
also  with  "activities  aimed  at  undermining  the  Government":  they  were  not  "a 
religious  group  but  a  political  group  with  long-term  goals  who  turned  from  being 
booksellers  into  distributors  ot  anti-state  publications  seeking  to  undermine  the  unity 
of  the  nation  under  cover  of  night."'" 

Foreign  sources  shed  more  light  on  the  activities  of  the  Republican  Brothers. 
Immediately  after  their  release  from  prison  in  December  1984,  the  Republicans  had 
resumed  the  distrihution  of  leaflets  in  Khartoum*s  streets,  denouncing  Numayri"^ 
central  policies.  The  pamphlets  contained  three  specific  demands:  the  abolition  of  the 
1983 **so-caUed*'  Islamic  laws,  which,  the  Republicans  claimed,  conflicted  with  religion 
and  the  countiyli  Constitution  and  were  harmful  to  national  integration  and  to  the 
rights  of  individuals;  a  political  solution  to  the  Southern  question;  and  advocacy  of 
the  teachings  of  Sunna  codes,  which,  the  Republicans  also  claimed,  were  more 
humanitarian  than  the  seventh  century  Shari'a  codes,  unsuitable  for  the  twentieth 
century." 

It  was  unclear  whether  the  Republican  Brothers  indeed  endangered  the  regime's 
security  and  damaged  its  principles,  as  Numayri  vehemently  claimed,  or  were  merely  a 
troublesome  nuisance.  Numayri,  apparently  swept  by  a  spirit  of  "crusade"  against  real 
or  imagined  infidels  and  enemies  —  as  exemplified  by  his  handling  of  the  Ghabbush 
affair  and  the  crackdown  against  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  early  1985  (see  below) 
— decided  to  eradicate  the  Republican  Brothers.  On  18  January,  Taha  was  hanged  in 
the  ^'Justice  Square**  of  the  Kober  prison,  prepared  by  the  authorities  about  a  year 
earlier  for  the  implementation  of  penalties  (mainly  hangings  and  amputations)  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  Shari'a  penal  codes  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  639-42).  A  laige 
crowd  of  one  to  two  thousand  people  watched  the  execution,  chanting  religious 
slogans,  such  as  "Death  to  the  enemy  of  God"  in  support  of  the  act.' 2  Taha's  property 
was  confiscated  and  his  body  was  flown  away  in  a  heiicopter.i^  He  was  denied  burial 
in  a  Muslim  cemetery. 

The  hanging  of  the  old  "African  Gandhi",  as  several  foreign  sources  called  Taha,'* 
shocked  many  circles  within  and  outside  Sudan, not  only  because  of  his  old  age, 
seniority  in  the  country*s  religious-political  life  and  his  reputation  of  modesty  and 
moral  strength,  but  also  because  Taha  was  the  first  opponent  executed  without  his 
having  tried  to  overthrow  the  Numayri  regime  by  force.  The  last  demonstrative 
execution  of  political  opponents  was  that  of  the  leadership  of  afailed,  communist-led 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  regime  by  force  in  summer  1971.  >7  (In  contrast  to  Taha,  the 
Ansar  leader,  al-Sadiq  al-Mahdi,  sentenced  to  death  in  absentia  by  Numayri  in  1976 
for  his  leading  role  in  the  July  1976  coup  attempt,  was  pardoned  by  the  President  a 
year  later  [see  MEGS  1976-77.  pp  586-88,  and  591,  594-95.  respectively].)  Taha's 
hanging  thus  triggered  wrath  and  even  fears  that  it  might  signal  a  sharp  turn  towards 
more  repression  or.  as  put  by  a  foreign  source,  a  turn  towards  the  "Middle  Ages".'* 

The  wave  of  denunciations  apparently  induced  Numayri  to  announce,  a  day  after 
Taha's  execution,  the  release  of  the  other  four  members  of  the  Republican  Brothers 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  same  charges  as  their  leader.  Officially,  their  release 
was  explained  by  their  "repentance  [and]  return  to  Islam  [and]  their  repudiation  of 
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Tahals  bdiefo...**.^'  Concurrently,  the  authorities  continued  their  crackdown  against 
the  Republican  Brothers,  arresting  four  hundred  of  their  supporters^  and  burning 
**fifty  thousand  copies  of  two  hundred  books**  written  by  Taha  and  his  colleagues.21 
Numayri  summed  up  this  drastic  crackdown  by  stating  at  the  end  of  January  that 
"through  the  execution  of  the  greatest  heretic  of  Satan,  and  by  the  return  of  most  of 
his  followers  to  the  fold  of  Islam,  the  revolution  had  achieved  a  dear  victory  [vu  ]".- 
Numayri  repeatedly  claimed  that  the  Republican  Brothers  posed  a  threat  to  the 
regime's  stability. 

Sliil,  the  Government's  ruthless  drive  against  ihem  seemed  to  be  overreaclive.  The 
Republican  Brothers  were  considered  one  of  the  regime's  weakest  pohtical  opponents, 
commanding  little  support  ui  Sudan  and  counting,  at  the  most,  a  few  thousand 
supporters,  predominantly  from  the  middle  dass.^  They  enjoyed  strong  support 
among  staff  and  students  at  the  University  of  Khartoum  and  other  centers  of  higlher 
education  as  well  as  within  the  teaching  in^ession,  dvil  servants  and  younger  army 
officers.  Reportedly,  this  support  had  grown  in  the  last  months  of  1984  and  the 
Republican  Brothers  began  to  attract  sympathy  for  their  arguments  and  actions,^^  but 
they  were  not  a  real  danger  to  the  regime's  stability.  Possibly  Numayri  chose  this 
relatively  weak  group,  which  did  not  have  as  massive  a  following  as  the  Ansar  (and 
others),  as  a  token  target  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  he  would  not  tolerate  opposition. 
His  warning  was,  apparently,  really  addressed  to  the  Ansar  and,  especially  to  the 
Muslim  Brothers,  who  were  involved  in  subversive  activities  (see  below). 

NUMAVM^S  CRACKDOWN  AGAINST  THE  MUSUM  BROTHERHOOD 

Tensions  which  had  been  brewing  in  faU  1984  between  Numayri  and  the  Muslim 
Broth»s>'  ^pted  with  vigor  at  the  beginning  of  198S.  In  mid-January,  the  leader  of 

the  Muslim  Brothers,  Hasan  *Abdallah  al-Turabi,  submitted  his  request  to  resign 
from  his  position  as  President's  Adviser  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  had  held  since 
September  1983.  Al-Turabi's  request,  reported  exclusively  by  a  foreign  source,  was 
justified  by  his  wish  "to  assume  a  teaching  post  at  an  American  university"  as  well  as 
"to  leave  the  political  arena". Public  admission  of  the  rupture  between  the  Muslim 
Brothers  and  the  authorities  did  not  come  until  10  March.  Delivering  a  special  speech 
to  the  nation,  Numayri  accused  the  "satanic  group"  of  plotting  against  the 
Government.  They '^pranted  to  fabricate  lies  about  the  gains  of  the  people  and  jump  to 
positions  of  authority  and  then  dominate  the  people  in  the  name  of  religion...  Tliey 
were  tempted  by  the  dream  that...  the  q»p]ication  of  Islamic  law  would  be  attributed 
to  them,  particularly  as  they  allege  [that]  they  are  advocates  of  Islam...  and  that  they 
are  the  source  of  the  adoption  of  the  Islamic  calL  What  we  have  uncovered,**  the 
President  elaborated,  **ha8  confirmed  that  they  are  the  people  most  remote  from 
Islam;  indeed,  they  are  the  people  most  ignorant  about  and  most  hostile  to  Islam.'' 
The  President  continued  his  virulent  attack,  detailing  the  Muslim  Brothers' "fanatic" 
and  "extreme"  methods,  which,  according  to  him,  "were  taken  from  the  dissolved 
Communist  Party".^'  The  President  added  that  "they  have  been  active  in  effectively 
entering  legislative,  judicial,  executive  and  economic  bodies...,  intensify[ingj  their 
activities...  even  among  the  ranks  of  the  regular  [army]  forces...  They  have  penetrated 
the  Islamic  banks  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  dominating  the  nationid  economy 
and  to  benefit  from  the  privileges  granted  to  the  banks  after  the  Islamization  of  the 
banking  system.^*  Hence  they  resorted  to  monopolizing  strategic  conunodities  like 
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soighiim.  When  the  people  discovered  the  causes  of  the  sorghum  crisis,  they  resorted 

to  monopolizing  groundnuts  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  crisis  in  groundnut  products... 
Perhaps  the  simple  citizen  has  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  monopoly  on  the  prices 
of  oil.  Some  banks  have  become  fortresses  closed  against  every  citizen  except  those 
who  joined  the  group's  organization  —  a  group  in  which  signs  of  wealth  have 
appeared  among  individuals,  even  the  poor  among  them.  We  have  documents  that 
confirm  these  phenomena  that  are  far  from  Islam  and  from  the  teachings  of  Islam. 
The  economic  plotting  ot  this  group  did  not  stop  at  the  monopolization  of  some 
commodities  but  went  beyond  that  to  the  manipulation  of  foreign  exchange  by 
soaking  up  the  hard  currencies  in  circulation  to  create  a  deficit  in  those  currencies. 
What  is  more  dangerous  and  worse  than  all  that"  added  the  President,  b  that  *Nve 
have  definitely  confirmed  that  this  group  is  a  paramilitary  structure  comprising 
battalions  [and]  companies...  They  held  training  courses  in  stone-throwing,  flighting 
with  sticks,  striking  with  iron  bars  and  stabbing  with  daggers  and  overcoming 
blockades  with  the  use  of  various  types  of  weapons...  They  managed  to  bring  arms 
into  the  country  -~  arms  supphed  to  them  by  some  states  that  allege  that  they  are 
following  Islam  [explicitly  named  at  a  later  stage  as  Libya  and  IranP'  [and]  which 
strive  to  export  their  Islamic  revolution  to  other  states...  What  occurred  at  the 
University  of  Khartoum  in  February  1985."^"  the  President  elaborated,  "was  nothing 
but  one  of  their  plots  aimed  at  testing  the  authorities'  ability  to  confront  their 
organization  during  a  collision."'' 

Coinciding  with  the  President's  assault  on  the  "cunning  hypocrites",^-  a  campaign 
of  purges  and  detentions  was  launched  against  the  Muslim  Brothers,  including  the 
dismissal  of  al-Turabi  from  his  top  position.  Other  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
Muslim  Brothers,  among  them  three  judges  and  five  legal  advisers  from  the  General 
Prosecutor^  Office,  were  also  dismissed  from  their  posts  the  same  day.^^  Also  on  10 
March,  three  leading  members  of  the  group  were  removed  from  their  central  positions 
in  the  Sudanese  Socialist  Union  (SSU):  Hasan  'Abdallah  al-Turabi,  Ahmad  *Abd 
al-Rahman  Muhammad  and  Yasin  'Umar  al-Imam.^  Simultaneously,  extensive 
waves  of  arrests  were  made  and,  according  to  official  statements,  eighty  Muslim 
Brothers  were  imprisoned;^^  foreign  sources  reported  that  the  number  reached  two 
hundred.^* 

Numayri's  motivation  for  the  harsh  crackdown  against  the  Muslim  Brotherhood, 
his  close  partner  in  power  for  almost  a  decade,  was  his  fear  that  the  organization 
might  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  regime.  He  and  other  top  officials  of  the 
Government  expressed  their  fear  of  such  an  eventuality  more  than  once  while  the 
crackdown  was  still  in  **hi^  gear**  and  defined  it  as  a  **precautionary**  action,  "aimed 
at  preventing  [the  Muslim  Brothers]  from  seizing  power  in  Sudan  A  foreig^  source 
even  referred  to  Numayri's  drastic  security  measures  as  the  President's  "last  important 
card  [to  be  played]  in  [his]  battle  to  remain  in  power".^>  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of 
1985,  the  political  and  economic  prospects  for  Sudan  appeared  very  bleak,  seriously 
threatening  the  regime's  survival,  for  Sudan's  two  major  problems  —  the  economic 
crisis  and  the  war  in  the  South  —  were  escalating  alarmingly.  No  less  worrisome  was 
the  relatively  new  crisis  created  by  the  severe  drought  and  the  country's  consequent 
famine.  Thus,  Numayri  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  Muslim  Brothers  would  manipulate 
the  growing  popular  discontent  to  their  political  advantage.  The  organization  had 
emerged  as  the  second  strongest  politiral  group  after  Numayri's  own  circle  (see 
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MECS 1982-83,  pp  774-75),  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Sudanese  President  feared  a 
repetition  of  the  circumstances  of  1971,  when  he  was  almost  toppled  by  the 

Communists,  then  his  main  partners  in  power.  By  relentlessly  cracking  down  on  the 
Muslim  Brothers,  Numayri  wished  primarily  to  eliminate  this  source  of  potential 
threat.  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  e\  e  <  f  declaring  a  new  austerity  requested  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF;  sec  below),  he  wished  to  make  them  the  scapegoat 
for  the  country's  economic  woes  and  the  day-to-day  hardships  of  the  "man  in  the 
street".  The  President's  repeated  accusation  of  the  Muslim  Brothers'  "nauseating 
monopolisation  of  basic  foodstuffs"  and  of  their  dominant  role  in  ''killing  the 
economic  plan"^**  clearly  reflected  this  point. 

There  may  have  been  some  secondary  reasons  for  the  crackdown,  such  as  the 
President^  wbh  to  placate  the  Southerners  —  known  for  their  bitter  animosity 
toward  the  Muslim  Brothers  (and  vice  versa)  —  and  to  please  other  opponents  of 
them  in  the  North.  Conceivably,  Numayri  also  wished  to  placate  Egypt  and  the  US, 
his  two  major  sources  of  foreign  support,  who  resented  his  Islamization  process.  US 
Vice  President  Bushes  visit  to  Khartoum  just  a  few  days  before  the  crackdown  (see 
below,  relations  with  the  US),  enhanced  the  assumption  that  the  US  had  urged 
Numayri  to  launch  such  a  campaign. 

Despite  the  harsh  crackdown,  or  perhaps  prompted  by  it,  the  Muslim  Brothers  later 
in  March  launched  a  war  against  the  .N  umayri  regime  and.  according  to  later  comments 
by  Numayri,^'  played  a  dominant  role  in  the  massive  nots  which  eventually  brought 
about  his  downfall  (see  below). 

NUMAYRI<S  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  AIRLIFT  OF  JEWS 
FROM  ETHIOPU  VU  SUDAN  TO  ISRAEL 

The  beginning  of  1985  witnessed  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  guarded  secrets  of 

the  Numayri  regime  —  its  involvement  in  an  airlift,  begun  in  November  1984,  of  seven 
to  twelve  thousand  Ethiopian  Jews  ("Falasha")  via  Sudan  to  West  Europe,  from 
where  they  were  flown  to  Israel  The  Sudanese  authorities  persistently  and 
categorically  denied  any  involvemcnl  in  the  airlift  operation.-*-  (It  was  later  learned 
the  US  had  played  a  major  behind-the-scenes  role  in  obtaining  Sudanese  cooperation 
in  the  whole  operation. ^^) 

When  the  exodus  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews  via  Sudan  was  revealed  on  5  January,  there 
followed  immediately  a  storm  of  publicity  which  embarrassed  the  Numayri 
Government.  Fearing  the  negative  consequences  of  the  whole  affair  on  its  position  at 
home  and  in  the  Arab  world,  the  Sudanese  Foreign  Ministry  rushed  to  release  on  the 
same  day  an  explanatory  statement,  unequivocally  denying  the  **Etliiopjan  allegations** 
regarding  Sudan's  role  in  "transporting  Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel*'.  The  statement 
termed  these  "allegations"  as  "unfounded"'  and  classified  them  as  "malicious 
conspiracies"  aimed  against  "Arab  solidarity  and  against  every  sincere...  effort  to 
confront  the  Israeli  enemy".  I  he  Sudanese  Government  turned  the  blame  back  on 
Ethiopia,  stressing  four  points: 

First:  Ethiopia  has  always  been  using  Ethiopian  Jews  as  a  bargaining  card  with 
Israel  for  obtaining  arms  and  money...  Second:  Sudan  has  always  served  as  a 

haven  for  Ethiopian  and  other  refugees...  irrespective  of  their  race,  color  or 
religion...  As  the  Sudan  is  not  a  prison  for  those  refugees,  thousands  of  ihera 
have  left  Sudan  lor  some  European  countries  and  elsewhere  with  the  knowledge 
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of  the  UNHCR  [United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees].  Large 
nombefs  of  them  have  also  left  for  some  Arab  countries  where  they  found  job 

opportunities.  Third:  Ethiopia  is  the  only  one  responsible  for  its  subjects  and  if 
anyone  of  them  has  found  his  way  to  Israel,  that  has  undoubtedly  been  [done] 
in  collusion  [with]  Ethiopia  and  Israel...  Fourth:  The  Sudan  need  not  [declare] 
its  unswerving  positions  and  policies  toward  the  IsraeU  enemy  which  is  still 
occupying  Palestine  and  other  Arab  territories.^ 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1985,  Sudan  continuously  adhered  to  its  tactic  of 
both  categorically  denying  any  involvement  in  the  exodus  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews  to 
Israel  and  putting  the  whole  blame  on  Ethiopia.''^  This  seemed  to  bring  positive 
results,  and  the  storm  began  to  calm  down,  but  on  23  March,  it  became  known  that  a 
secret,  three-day  evacuation  of  the  last  eight  hundred  Ethiopian  Jews  from  their 
provisional  bases  in  Sudan  had  been  completed  by  American  planes.**"  Khartoum 
stated  once  again  that  it  "ha[d]  not  been  and  never  [would]  be  a  party"  to  such  an 
action/'  Despite  the  persistent  denials,  however,  Sudan's  role  m  the  operation  seemed 
to  be  well  established,  and  Numayri's  involvement  in  the  '^explosive'*  action  seemed  to 
result  from  strong  pressures  made  by  the  US,  on  whose  financial  and  military  support 
the  Sudanese  President  had  become  desperately  dependent  (see  below).  In  any  case, 
the  issue  of  Numayri*^  involvement  in  the  affair  was  kept  alive — mdeed,  mvigorated 
—  by  the  new  regime,  many  of  whose  purposes  were  well  served  by  its  doing  so  (see 
below). 

THE  AUSTERITY  PLAN  AND  CIVIL  TURMOIL:  NUMAYRFS  DOWNFALL 
At  the  beginning  of  1985  it  became  evident  that  the  life  of  many  Sudanese  w  as  next  to 
impossible.  The  disastrous  drought  and  consequent  famine  which  had  hit  most 
acutely  the  western  parts  of  the  country  caused,  inler  alia,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  to  travel  to  the  center  of  Sudan  in  a  desperate  search  for  food.  It  was 
estimated  that  at  least  four  million  Sudanese  (in  addition  to  another  one  million 
foreign  refugees,  mainly  from  war-torn  Ethiopia)'*^  were  suffering  the  severe  effects  of 
the  drought,  and  that  a^ut  700,000^  Sudanese  moved  from  the  most  badly  affected 
areas,  Kordofan  and  Darfur,  to  Khartoum,  where  they  converged  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  capital,  and  created  not  only  an  enormous  economic  and  social  burden,  but  also  a 
serious  political  and  security  problem.  Consequently,  the  ahready  weakened  municipal 
systems  came  closer  than  ever  to  collapse. 

These  circumstances  notwilhstandinii.  Numayri  was  compelled  by  his  country's 
foreign  financiers  to  declare  new  austerity  measures  if  he  were  to  receive  further  loans 
from  the  IMF  and  Western  backers.  The  IMF,  in  a  move  unique  in  its  history, 

reportedly  threatened  in  early  1985  to  expel  Sudan  from  the  organization  lor  being 
continually  in  arrears  in  its  repayments,  if  it  were  in  fact  expelled  from  the 
organization,  Sudan  would  be  totally  uncreditworthy  and  virtually  bankrupt.  Thus, 
NunuQfri  had  no  choice  but  to  do  as  the  IMF  stipulated — to  retain  its  membership, 
Sudan  had  to  immediately  declare  austerity  measures.^ 

Politically,  prospects  were  not  promising  either.  Early  in  1 985,  the  Numayri  regime 
succeeded  in  provoking  almost  every  possibte  source  of  potential  opposition.  The 
growing  resentment  of  the  Sudanese  people  was  clearly  attested  to  by  the  series  of 
plots  and  other  subversive  activities  staged  against  the  regime  successively  since  late 
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October  1984.  Nor  did  the  escalatiog  war  with  the  South  (see  below)  enhance  the 
regime^  standing. 

Nodoubt  rememberingthesefiousriots  which  erupted  in  January  1982 in  response 

to  the  IMF-inspired  increases  in  the  price  of  bread  and  sugar(seeAf£C5^  1981-82,  pp 
818-19),  Numayii  delayed  for  months  the  initiation  of  austerity  measures.  In  late 
January  1985,  serious  transportation  difficulties  and  widespread  lack  of  bread  caused 
secondary-school  students  in  Khartoum  to  make  violent  demonstrations.  The  schools 
were  closed  at  the  beginning  of  February  and  reopened  only  later  that  month. In 
March  Numayri  apparently  could  no  longer  resist  the  intense  pressures  made  on  him 
by  the  IMF  and  the  US,  and  he  announced  that  subsidies  of  some  basic  commodities 
would  end.  This  step  brought  about  a  steep  increase  in  the  cost  ol  essential  items: 
petrol  prices  went  up  per  cent  and  diesd  fuel  75  per  cent  Bread  prices  went  up  33 
per  cent^  As  Numayri  had  feared,  the  population  reacted  swiftly  and  strongly.  On  26 
March  **a  group  of  students**,  as  reported  by  the  authorities,  staged  a  demonstration 
in  the  streets  of  Khartoum,  **80on  infiltrated  by  [anti-regime]  Muslim  Brotherhood 
elements**,  who  turned  the  whole  event  into  a  violent  one  which  compelled  the  police 
**to  intervene  and  take  control  of  the  situation". 

A  foreign  (and  hostile)  source  reported  that  the  protest  was  against  the  Numayri 
regime  in  general  and  against  its  austerity  measures  in  particular.'''*  and  the  next  day, 
demonstrations  which  appeared  to  be  much  more  extensive  were  described  by 
Khartoum  as  "small  demonstrations",  held  by  "students"  in  "protest  against  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF".  With  the  encouragement  of  the  "destructive  elements"  of 
the  Muslim  Brothers,  the  authorities  added,  the  demonstrations  soon  developed  into 

''violent  riots**,  resulting  in  the  death  of  adiUd.^  Foreign  sources  reported  that  in  fact 
the  demonstrating  students  had  been  joined  by  the  communist-affiliated  railway 
workers  and  that  the  protesters  had  denounced  the  steep  increase  in  prices  and  called 

for  the  overthrow  of  the  Numayri  regime.^ 

The  President  left  for  a  visit  to  the  US  on  27  March.  Whether  organized  or 
spontaneous,  the  protest  continued  and  there  was  a  third  day  of  rioting  on  28  March. 
The  turbulence  spread  to  'Atbara  and  Port  Sudan,"  and  the  authorities,  fearing  that 
the  situation  would  develop  beyond  their  control,  summoned  the  Army.  While  troops 
were  being  positioned  strategically  around  Khartoum,  patrolling  streets  and  guarding 
public  buildings,58  the  authorities  made  an  extensive  round  of  arrests.  Of  the  three 
thousand  people  taken  into  custody,^^  about  eight  hundred  were  immediately  brought 
to  court  and  were  punished.***  The  authorities  then  released  their  **fuiial  rqport**  on  the 
three-day  turmoil,  numbering  the  casualties  at  five*<  (foreign  sources  cited  ei^hteen).^ 

THE  DOCTORS*  STRIKE 

Despite  the  tough  security  measures,  protest  was  resumed  two  days  later,  on  30 

March.  This  time  it  was  of  a  quite  different  nature,  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
regime  than  the  turmoil  of  previous  days.  7  he  Doctors' Trade  Union  known  to 
have  some  communist  affiliation  —  and  Sudan's  lawyers  and  engineers  had  in  recent 
years  carried  the  banner  of  anti-regime  protest  and  taken  civil  action  against  Numayri 
(for  the  role  of  the  Doctors'  Trade  Union,  see  MECS  1980-81,  p  272,  and  MECS 
1983-84,  pp  645-46).  They  now  staged  a  one-day  strike  to  protest  "the  brutality" 
shown  earlier  by  security  forces  in  clashes  with  the  demonstrators.^^  The  doctors* 
strike  signified  a  dear  turning  point  for  the  worse.  Henceforward,  the  turbulence 
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escalated  rapidly,  and  the  growing  political  character  of  the  unrest  urged  the 
authorities  to  strengthen  their  security  operations,  which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  the 
arrest  on31  March  ofa**group  of  [seventeen]  saboteurs**  who  were  "printing  panqihlets 
and  publishing  them  in  the  name  of  imaginary  unions  and  bodies**,  aimed  at  **inciting 
riots  and  creating  destruction**.  The  detainees  were  identified  by  the  authorities  as 
"Leftists**  and  "Communists"^'*  Whether  in  direct  reaction  to  the  arrests  of  3 1  March 
or  from  a  general  commitment  to  the  struggle  against  Numayri,  or  perhaps  both,  the 
doctors' union  on  1  April  expressed  its  support  for  the  "people's  revolt"  and  called  on 
the  trade  unions  and  political  groups  to  organize  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  "to 
overthrow  [Numayri's]  despotic  regime**.** 

The  authorities  responded  swiftly.  Noting  that  "these  doctors  were  trained  in  the 
Soviet  Union...**,^  about  twenty  doctors  were  detained  on  the  same  day  **in  order  to 
forestall  additional  disturbances**.  In  recent  years  Khartoum  had  repeatedly  made 
this  sort  of  imputation  against  those  Sudanese,  as  well  as  foreign,  elements  which 
acted  against  the  regime.  Now,  while  blaming  the  Communists  for  taking  a  leading 
role  in  the  turmoil,  the  authorities — and  the  President  most  vociferously — repeatedly 
blamed  the  harassed  Muslim  Brothers  as  well.  Nonetheless,  the  authorities  still 
attempted  to  play  down  the  severity  of  the  disturbances  by  stating  that  "law  and  order 
prevail[ed]  throughout  the  country'*  and  that  the  problems  were  "isolated  incidents*' 
which  "the  security  forces  were  able  to  contain".''^  These  statements  apparently 
reflected  the  authorities'  confidence  in  their  ability  to  contain  the  unrest,  or  at  least 
their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  create  the  impression  of  such  a  capability,  and 
Numayri's  continued  slay  in  the  US  clearly  attested  to  this  (for  successful  containment 
of  earlier  severe  unrest,  see  for  example  MECS  1982-83,  p  769). 

Being  alert  to  the  severe  nature  of  the  turbulence,  the  authorities  launched  an 
extraordinary  campaign  aimed  at  mobilizing  popular  support  for  the  regime.  On  2 
April,  the  SSU  —  the  sole  political  organization  permitted  in  Sudan  —  turned  out 
thousands  of  supporters  to  cheer  for  the  absent  President  and  demonstrate  against  the 
Communists  and  the  Muslim  Brothers.^  The  timing  of  this  demonstration  of  support 
was  of  a  special  importance  —  this  was  the  eve  of  a  national  strike,  announced  in 
advance  to  the  public  by  major  professional  unions  and  intended  to  drive  Numayri 
from  office.  On  3  April,  in  a  well  planned  and  organized  event,  15,000-20,000 
Sudanese  protesters  flooded  the  streets  of  Khartoum,  bringmg  the  city  to  a  halt  in  a 
huge  demonstration  of  opposition  to  the  regime.*''^  The  official  version  of  the  event 
was  that  "a  number  of  doctrinaire  students",  led  by  bank  employees,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  engineers  were  arrested  lollowmg  the  staging  of  an  "illegal  march"  which  was 
dispersed  by  police  using  tear  gas.^^^  Inasmuch  as  all  telephone  and  telex  links  with  the 
country  had  been  cut,  apparently  by  the  strikers,  just  before  the  huge  demonstration 
(and  were  not  restored  imtil  6  April,  the  day  of  the  regime'b  downfall),  independent 
reports  were  scarcely  available.  However,  it  was  obvious  that  affairs  were  getting 
worse  for  Numayri,  who  was  still  abroad. 

On  the  night  of  3  April,  the  authorities  took  an  unusual  step,  desperately  attempting 
to  assauge  the  people's  bitterness  and  hostility.  In  a  special  nationwide  television 
speech,  'Umar  Muhammad  al-Tayyib,  Head  of  the  Security  Organization  and,  as 
First  Vice  President,  the  highest  ranking  official  after  Numayri,  promised  publicly 
that  the  price  of  bread  and  possibly  also  the  price  of  other  essential  commodities, 
especially  oil,  would  be  reduced  immediately.  '  His  gesture  came  too  late,  however. 
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and  on  4  April  Khartoum  International  Airport  was  closed  by  the  strikers  and  the 

capital  city  was  virtually  paralyzed. 

On  5  April,  the  national  strike's  third  successive  day,  fresh  anti-government 
demonstrations  took  place. Numayri  hurriedly  terminated  his  visit  in  the  US  and  on 
6  April  at  about  1 1.00  am  arrived  at  Cairo  airport,  en  route  to  Khartoum."  The 
overthrow  of  his  regime  was  already  an  accompUshed  fact,  and  he  was  granted 
political  asylum  in  Egypt. 

CONTINUATION  OF  Cim  WAR  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  fighting  of  the  Southern  Peopled  Liberation  Army  (SPLA,  see  MECS 1983-84 
pp  653-^)  against  the  Numayri  reghne  and  vice  versa,  was  unceasing  during  the 
period  reviewed.  On  4  September  1984,  a  splinter  group  of  the  SPLA?^  attacked 
Bentiu  the  heart  of  Sudan's  oil  development  project,  in  the  Upper  Nile  region. 
Three  foreign  priests  were  kidnapped  by  the  attackers  and  released  six  weeks  later  as  a 
result  of  SPLA  pressure  on  the  splinter  group,  which  subsequently  rejoined  the 
SPI 

The  authorities'  comments  on  the  attack  were  low-key,  a  consistent  tactic  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  the  Southern  situation  on  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
official  view,  the  rebels  were  "outlaws"  whose  attack  on  the  town  market  in  Bentiu 
was  the  result  of  their  "dire  need  of  supplies'*. Nimiayri  said  that  the  violence  in  the 
region  was  merely  **a  terrorist  bubble**,  adding  that  such  events  happened  also  **in 
France,  Britain,  Italy  and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world...**.^  This  official  picture 
of  relative  cahn  in  the  South,  was  sharply  contradicted  by  the  SPLA'b  attack  of  4 
October  on  a  government  troop  convoy  in  Jonglei,  also  in  the  Upper  Nile  region.  The 
convoy  allegedly  suffered  sixty-four  casualties,  as  against  the  loss  of  one  SPLA 
member.^^  This  time,  the  authorities  preferred  to  ignore  the  attack,  making  no  official 
comment  whatsoever. 

The  deteriorating  domestic  situation  and  pressure  from  the  US  and  Egypt  to  defuse 
tension  in  the  South,  forced  Numayri  to  lake  a  new  reconciliatory  approach  towards 
the  South  in  late  1984.  A  noteworthy  gesture  was  the  President's  willingness,  publicly 
and  repeatedly  declared,  to  consider  the  reunification  of  the  South 's  three  regions, 
which  had  been  arbitrarily  divided  in  mid-1983  (see  MBCS  1982-83,  p  779).^  In 
addition,  Numayri  publicly  emphasised  that  Sharfa  law  would  not  be  applied  to 
non>Muslims  and  that  Christians  and  others  would  be  able  to  carry  on  their  religious 
practices  unhindered.***  Wishing  to  introduce  movement  into  its  new  approach  of 
opening  negotiations  with  the  South,  Khartoum  announced  at  the  end  of  October 
that  "a  dissident  group  of  the  outlawed  communist-oriented  southern  Sudan  rebels", 
headed  by  William  Chuol  Deng  Wing,  has  "responded  to  Numayri's  call  and  [had] 
begun  peace  talks  with  army  officials"."*'  But  the  SPLA,  for  its  part,  refused  any 
contacts  with  Khartoum,  mocking  Numayri's  "fabricated"  negotiation  with 
"renegade"  Chuol. In  any  case,  the  alleged  negotiation  between  the  regime  and 
Chuol's  relatively  insignificant  group  produced  no  tangible  results,  their  only  value 
lay  in  their  use  as  immediate  propaganda  fm  the  r^moe. 

Wishing  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  SPLA  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate 
his  firm  hold  on  the  South,  Numayri  paid  a  short  visit  to  Malakal,  capital  of  the  Upper 
Nile  legiott,  on  19  November.  While  there,  he  stressed  his  invitation  to  '*all  brothers** 
in  the  South  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  him,  an  invitation  which  was  reiterated  on 
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subtequent  occasions.*'  The  SPLA  categorically  rejected  Nnmayri^  call,  saying  that 
his  sort  of  dialogue  was  a  **inonologue**.*^  The  Souths  miyor  opposition  group,  the 
SPLA,  appeared  to  have  moved  far  beyond  any  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the 
regime  in  Khartoum;  it  stated  that  it  would  cease  fighting  only  "when  Numayri's 
system  [had]  all  been  dismantled  and  thrown  into  history's  dustbin".^-''  The  long, 
almost  daily,  scries  ot  reported  SPLA  attacks  on  the  Sudanese  Army  in  the  South  in 
late  1984  and  onward**'^  clearly  attested  to  the  SPLA's  determination  to  fight  Numayri 
until  his  overthrow.  This  determination  was  emphasized  by  broadcasts  trom  the 
clandestine  SPLA  radio,  established  on  18  October  1984  -  the  "Voice  of  the  Sudanese 
Revolutionary  Armed  Struggle*"  —  which  transmitted  in  both  English  and  Arabic, 
almost  daily  reportsofSPLA'ii  attacks  on  the  Army.  Mainly  **hit  and  nm^operations, 
the  attacks  were  haidly  mentioned  by  Khartoum,  while  reports  from  the  South  were 
intensive  and  steady.  It  was  not  clear  whether  Khartoum^  scanQr  references  reflected 
that  inddents  were  few  or  insignificant,  or  whether  this  was  a  weU  calculated  tactic  for 
creating sudi  an  impression.  At  the  very  end  of  1984,  Numayri  decided  once  again  to 
demonstrate  his  control  of  the  South.  He  arrived  on  3 1  December  for  a  short  visit  in 
Bahr  al-Ghazal  and  Equatoria.  He  refrained  noticeably  from  visiting  the  Upper  Nile 
region,  where  the  SPLA's  alleged  assaults  were  taking  place  almost  daily.  During  the 
visit,  he  reiterated  the  need  to  end  the  "strife",  again  calling  for  dialogue  '^^  The  SPLA 
responded  quickly  to  Numayri's  "cheap  attempt  to  fool  the  South",  staling  that  "there 
[couldj  be  no  dialogue  between  [the  South]  and  him  until  his  corrupt  and  oppressive 
regime  [was]  eUminated".^' 

January  198S  saw  aclear  escalation  of  both  the  SPLA*s  propaganda  war  and  actual 
fighting  against  Khartoum.**  Both  sides  struggled  especially  over  the  control  of 
positions  in  the  Equatoria  region.***  In  February  fighting  continued  *i  while  Numayri 
faced  ever-growing  difficulties  in  Khartoum  itself  (see  above).  Incongruously,  on  3 
March,  **National  Unity  Day**  was  celebrated  in  Sudan,  marking  the  thirteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Addis  Ababa  Peace  Agreement  between  the  South  and  the  Numayri 
regime.  On  this  occasion,  which  was  also  the  eve  of  the  US  Vice  President's  visit  to 
Sudan  (see  below),  Numayri  resumed  his  call  to  the  rebels  to  hear  the  "nation's  pleas 
for  peace  and  stability"  and  to  open  a  dialogue.'^-  1  he  SPLA  responded  with  a  new 
wave  of  attacks,*^^  emphasizing  its  intention  to  topple  the  regime. Indeed,  the 
persistent  war  in  the  South  was  a  significant  element  in  Numayri's  ousting  in  April 
(see  below). 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Sudan*^  foreign  affairs  during  Numayri*s  last  seven  months  in  power  were  kept  at  low 
profile  and  followed  the  pattern  of  the  previous  year  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  661-64), 
with  the  Govemmentls  attention  riveted  mainly  on  domestic  affairs  (see  above). 
Foreign  affairs  concentrated  mainly  on  relations  with  the  US  and  Egypt  —  the 
regime's  two  major  sources  of  foreign  support  Other  areas  of  foreign  relations  were 
actually  shelved. 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  certain  amount  of  strain  occurred  in  Khartoum's  relations  with  the  US  in  late  1984 
and  early  1985.  By  the  middle  of  February  it  had  become  known  to  the  Sudanese 
public  that,  two  months  earlier,  the  US  had  suspended  payment  to  Sudan  of  nearly 
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$200iil  in  economic  aid.^^  The  Numayri  Government  reacted  angrily,  desperately 

striving  to  cope  with  its  acute  economic  difficulties  (see  above)  and  to  recover  from  the 
damaging  revelation  of  its  involvement  in  the  American-backed  airlift  of  Ethiopian 
Jews  to  Israel  (sec  also  above).  "[The  Americans' suspension  of  support]  did  us  a  lot 
of  damage",  complained  the  Sudanese  Government's  official  spokesman,^^  fearing  a 
similar  move  by  Sudan's  other  financial  backers,  especially  those  in  the  West.  A 
three-da}  visit  by  US  V  ice  President  George  Bush  which  began  on  4  March  was  aimed 
at,  among  other  things,  appeasing  the  Khartoum  Government  and  strengthening  its 
standing  in  Siidan.*^  In  keeping  with  the  advertised  reason  for  Bush*s  trip,  i.e.,  to  visit 
refugee  camps  before  going  on  to  a  Geneva  conference  on  Africans  famine,  the 
American  Vice  President  paid  a  series  of  visits  to  East  and  West  Sudan  to  review  the 
refugee  situation  and  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  famine  on  the  population.^*  As 
reported  a  short  while  later  (by  a  foreign  source),  it  was  during  this  visit  that  an 
Ajnerican  plan  was  worked  out  to  fly  additional  Ethiopian  Jews  via  Sudan  to  Israel.^ 
Bush  reportedly  also  made  a  series  of  contacts,  and  held  "private  consultations"  with 
Numayri's  opponents  in  the  North  and  the  South."*'*  Whether  the  meetings  were  held 
with  the  knowledge,  or  even  encouragement,  of  the  Khartoum  Government,  remained 
unclear.  In  any  case,  before  his  departure,  the  Vice  President  aniiuunced  that  American 
aid  to  Sudan  would  continue.'"'  Vice  President  Bush's  visit  was  followed  by  Numayri's 
visit  to  Washington  (27  March-S  April),  for  his  regular  medical  check-up  and 
treatments,'<*2  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  further  financial  aid.  When 
alarming  massive  riots  swqit  Khartoum,  Washington  tried  to  help  Numayri  ward  off 
the  threat  to  his  regime  by  announcing  emergency  financial  aid  of  S67m. 
Simultaneously,  it  provided  Sudan  with  an  additional  225,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour 
to  be  used  directly  for  making  bread,  as  well  as  100,000  tonsfor  the  drought  victims.'^'^ 
Cutting  short  his  visit '"^  after  almost  two  weeks  of  severe  unrest  at  home,  Numayri 
traveled  as  far  as  Cairo,  where  he  learned  that  he  had  been  overthrown. 

EGYPT 

Sudan's  closely  linked  ties  with  Egypt,  by  now  a  consistent  source  of  support  to 
Numayri,  continued  unchanged  during  late  1984  and  early  1985.  A  high  point  in  the 
two  countries*  relations  was  the  second  convention  in  Cairo,  from  15-21  October 
1984,  of  the  Joint  Nile  Valley  Parliament  —  one  of  the  three  organs  set  up  in  1982  as 
part  of  the  Integration  Charter  signed  by  Sudan  and  Egypt  in  October  1982  (for 
details  regarding  the  first  convention  of  the  parliament  in  Khartoum  in  May  1 983,  see 
MFCS  1982-83.  pp  780-82).  The  festive  opening  was  attended  by  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Sudanese  Presidents.'"'*  While  the  convention  did  not  mark  any  new  developments."*^ 
it  did  evidence  that  the  integration  process,  which  never  became  operational,  was  still 
breathing  (see  MFCS  1982-83.  pp  780-82  and  \fECS  1983-84.  p  662).  Numayri 
extended  his  slay  in  Cairo  to  23  October,  undergoing  minor  .surger\  there.'*'"  From 
10-12  November  1984  and  iater,on  l4February  1985, Numayri  again  visited  Cairo  to 
hold  talks  with  the  Egyptian  President  '*within  the  framework  of  the  continuing 
consultations  and  coordination**  between  the  two  countries. 

Numayri*^  close  coordination  of  relations  with  Egypt  was  reaffirmed  in  late  spring 
1 985  by  his  decision  to  meet  President  Mubarak  on  his  return  home  from  the  US.  His 
short  stay  in  Cairo,  intended  as  a  short  one,  was  prolonged  (see  below). 
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AL-DAHAB  ERA 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

THE  COUPDtTA  r  OF  6  APRIL  19SS  AND  THE 

IMMEDUTE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

The  Execution  of  the  Coup 

At  dawn  on  Saturday.  6  April,  army  units  had  sealed  off  all  roads  to  the  center  of 
Khartoum,  the  nerve  center  of  the  Numayri  Go\ernment.  At  approximately  8.00  am, 
the  national  radio  station  in  Omdurman  announced  that  an  important  statement 
would  soon  be  broadcast  by  General  (al-Fariq  Awal)  'Abd  al-Rahman  Muhammad 
Hasan  Siwar  al-Dahab.  Al-Dahab,  fifty-one  years  old,  was  born  in  Omdurman.  He 
took  military  courses  in  Sudan,  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Britain,  was  described  as  a 
moderately  religious  person,  was  married  and  had  five  children,  and  belonged  to  the 
pro-Egyptian  KhatmiyyaJ^  Since  16  March  1985,  he  had  served  as  Defense  Minister 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Foroes.ii<>  At  9.30  am,>»  the  General 
Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  released  its  first  announcement,  **Mi]iUuy 
Communiqu6  No  P,  signed  by  al-Dahab.  It  stated  that  **the  forces  of  the  Sudanese 
people  noticed  the  country"^  worsening  situation  in  the  course  of  the  past  days  and  the 
political  crisis  that  worsens  continuously."  The  armed  forces  had  ^'unanimously 
decided "  to  take  over  power  in  order  "to  save  the  country  and  its  independence",  and 
to  convey  this  power  to  the  people  after  a  precise  transition""^  According  to  official 
reports,  the  Sudanese  people  reacted  to  the  bloodless  coup  with  stormy  bursts  of 
jubilation.  Thousands  of  people  filled  the  streets  of  Khartoum  and  other  major  towns 
in  the  North  of  the  country,  cheering  in  celebration  and  support  of  the  Army."  ^  I  he 
gates  of  Khartoum  Kober  prison  were  thrown  open  by  the  crowds  and  all  prisoners  — 
political  and  criminal  —  were  released.**^ 

Later  the  same  day,  a  series  of  consecutive  statements  was  released  to  the  public  by 
the  General  Command  of  the  Army.  The  fint  statementi  was  merely  a  repetition  <tf 
the  first  military  communique.  Statement  No  2  announced  a  series  of  moves  aimed  at 
eradicating  all  sources  of  power  in  the  Numayri  regime  while  also  strengthening  the 
new  regime'k  power.  It  announced  the  following: 

1.  The  suspension  of  the  Constitution,  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency 
throughout  the  Republic,  and  closure  of  the  Sudanese  borders  and  airspace; 

2.  The  dismissal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  his  Deputies,  aides,  advisers. 
Central  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  State; 

3.  The  dissolution  of  the  SSU  (the  only  le^  political  party  during  the  Numayri 
regime),  its  organizations,  and  subsidiaries: 

4.  The  dissolution  of  the  National  People's  Assembly  and  the  Regional  Peoples* 
Assemblies; 

5.  The  dismissal  of  the  regional  governors,  the  commissioner  of  the  national cq>ital 
and  the  regional  ministers; 

6.  The  taking  over  of  power  from  the  regional  governors  by  the  commanders  of  the 
military  zones  in  all  regions  of  Sudan; 

7.  The  assumption  until  further  notice  of  the  running  of  executive  work  in  the 
national  capital  and  the  regions  by  the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  central  ministries 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  regions."^ 
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Statement  No  3  presented  the  new  leadenhip^  outlook  on  foreign  affairs."^ 
Statement  No  4  defined  "the  objectives  of  the  transitional  stage**.  Among  them  were 

the  "containment  of  the  vestiges  of  the  past  regimens  period  in  various  economic» 
politicaland  social  fields**;  "[the]  preparation  of  a  national  political  program  based  on 
fundamental  points,  namely:  full  independence,  preservation  of  national  unity, 

independence  of  the  judiciary,  freedom  of  publication  and  expression,  ensuring  the 
basic  rights  of  the  individual  and  freedom  of  religious  beliefs,  the  democracy  of 
political  organizations,  representation  and  elections  [and  the]  enshrining  [of]  national 
unity  and  rejecting  bloodshed  resulting  from  the  tightini:  between  the  brothers  in  the 
South  within  the  framework  of  direct  dialogue  based  on  equality  in  rights  and  duties". 
Another  major  aim  was  **supervising  the  implementation  of  democratic 
transformation  [...and]  creating  a  neutral  democratic  atmosphere  to  ensure  the 
holding  of  free  and  neutral  elections'*.*'* 

EstabUshiMnt  of  a  New  Government 

Security  measures  were  tightened,  and  the  renmants  of  the  previous  Government's 
power  were  removed  with  dispatch.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  military  leadership 
began  to  restore  order  and  establish  a  new  Government.  On  7  April,  it  was  announced 
that  "all  political  detainees  and  prisoners  throughout  the  Sudan" (it  was  not  clear  if 
this  included  the  South)  would  be  released,"^  and  there  was  an  extensive  round-up  of 
high-ranking  officials  of  the  Numayri  Administration.  Among  those  arrested  were  the 
three  Vice  Presidents:  'Umar  Muhammad  al-Tayyib,  Numayri's  second-in-command 
who  had  hitherto  headed  the  most  powerful  State  Security  Organization;  the 
Southerner  Joseph  Lagu;  and  al*Rashid  al-Tahir  Bakr  (appointed  to  this  senior 
position  less  than  a  month  before,  in  the  wake  of  Numayri'k  crackdown  against  the 
Muslim  Brothers).  > ^  Another  important  move  was  the  order,  issued  also  on  7  April 
by  al-Dahab,  to  liquidate al-Tayyib*s  State  Security  Organization,  which  had  hithoto 
tightly  controlled  the  country's  political  life. On  the  same  day,  the  first  appointment 
in  the  newly  created  Administration  was  made:  Staff  Maj  Gen  Kama!  Abshar  Yasin, 
hitherto  the  General  Commander  of  the  Khartoum  Military  Academy,  became  the 
new  Governor  of  the  capital.'- 

The  relatively  smooth  series  ol  events  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  coup  was 
largely  eclipsed,  and  significantly  disrupted,  by  the  continuing  general  strike  which 
had  been  declared  <m  3  April  (see  above).  The  strikers,  under  the  iMdenhip  of  Sudani 
trade  unions,  though  having  achieved  their  declared  aim  of  overthrowing  the  Numayri 
regime,  wished  by  their  continued  strike  to  exert  pressure  on  the  new  military  regime 
and  to  compel  it  to  transfer  power  to  the  civilians  and  to  restore  civil  liberties  and 
democratic  life  in  the  country. The  new  regime  warned  that  it  would  use  emergency 
powers  against  the  strikers,  if  necessary,'^^  and  this  ended  the  strike  on  8  April.  An 
agreement  was  reached  between  al-Dahab  and  the  "Alliance  of  National  Forces  for 
National  Salvation"(the  newly  established  leadership  of  the  trade  unions  and  various 
political  parties).'-  the  details  of  which  were  not  released  to  the  public.  However,  one 
may  assume  that  the  strikers*  primary  demand  that  a  civilian  government  be  set  up 
wds  agreed  to  (see  below). 
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The  Formation  of  the  Transitional  Military  Council 

A  day  after  the  temunation  of  the  strike,  the  formation  of  a  fifteen-meiiiber  TMC 
(al'Mt^Us  al'-'Askari  al-fntiqaU)  was  announced  as  follows: 


TABLE  1:  THE  TRANSITIONAL  MILITARY  COUNCIL 


Gen  'Abd  al-Rahman  Muhammad  Ha&an  Siwar  al-Dahab 

Chairman 

Gen  Taj  al-Din  *Abd«llah  FadI 

Deputy  Chairman 

Air  Force  Lt  Gen  Muhammad  Mu||uuii  Mubamiiuul  TablT 

Member 

Naval  Lt  Gen  Yusuf  Husayn  Abroad 

Member 

Engiiieer  Lt  Gen  Muhammad  Tawfiq  Khalil''' 

Member 

Retd  Lt  Cien  Vusuf  Hasan  al-Hajj 

Member 

Staff  Maj  Cicn  l-abian  Agang  Lopu 

Member 

Ma}  Gen  James  Loro 

Member 

Staff  Maj  Gen  'Uthman  al-Amin  al-Sayyid 

Member 

Staff  Maj  Gen  Ibrahim  Yusuf  al-'Awad  al-Jali 

Member 

Stair  Brig  Gen  Hamadah  *Abd  aI-*Azxm 

Member 

Staff  Brig  Gen  'Uthman  'Abdallah  Muhammad 

Member 

Staff  Brig  Gen  Fadlaliah  Burmah  Nasir 

Member 

StalTBrig  Maj  *Abd  al-*Aziz  Muhammad  al-Amin 

Member 

Staff  l?r.L'  Cic;i  1  Ar\.  '  Nh.r.'Iah  HUMli"* 

Member 

The  Formation  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers 

On  22  April,  after  much  wrangling  between  the  army  and  civilian  leaders,  and  after 
overcoming  various  difiGculties  primarily  concerned  with  the  list  of  candidates  from 
the  various  political  groups  (see  below),  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  —  the 
**Council  of  Ministers**  —  was  announced  by  the  TMC. 


TABLE  2:  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS 


Prime  Minister 

DrDafallahJuzuli'" 

E>eputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  In'igation  and 

Hydrology 

Samuel  Aru  Bol 

Minister  of  Defense 

Staff  Brig  Gen  'Uthman 

*Abdallah  Muhammad 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ibrahim  Taha  Avvub 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Planning 

'Awad  'Abd  al-Majid'" 

Minister  nf  Trade,  Cooperation  and  Supply 

Sayyid  Ahmad  ai-Sayyid 

Minister  of  Energy,  Industry  and  Minerals 

'Abd  al-'Uthman  Musa 

Minister  of  Transportation  and  Telecommunications 

Peter  Gatekouth  Gual 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

Sadiq  'Abidin 

Minister  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare 

Husayn  Abu  Salih 

Minister  of  Public  Services  and  Labor 

Oliver  Batali  Albino 

Stanley  James  Wango 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Gen  'Abbas  Madani 

Minister  of  Construction  and  Housing 

Amin  Makki  Madani 

Minister  of  Cnlture  and  Information 

Muhammad  Bashir  Hamid 

Minister  of  Education 

Bashir  Hajj  al-Tum 

Attorney  General,  Religious  Affairs  and  Awqttf 

'Umar'Abdal-AU')' 

Announcing  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet .  al-Dahab  said  that  it  would  be  responsible 
to  the  TMC  for  "executive  and  administrative  tasks"  and  would  also  "assist  and  lend 
advice" More  specific  details  on  the  Cabinet's  tasks  were  given  by  Prime  Minister 
Juzuli,  who  said  that  it  would  center  on  the  tollowing:  "preparing  lor  free  elections 
and  the  formation  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  draft  the  Constitution  during  the 
transition  period;  devoting  all  its  efforts  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  South  on  a 
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democratic  basis;  liquidating  the  vestiges  of  the  fonner  regime;  and  finding  solutions 
to  Sudan's  economic  problems..." '^^  The  new  Government  aimed  at  administ^ing 
the  country  during  the  one-year  transition  to  civilian  rule,  as  had  been  announced 

earlier.'^-* 

1  hough  numerically  dominated  by  civilians,  the  new  GoNcrnmenl  bore  a  strong 
military  stamp  because  of  its  Defense  Minister,  'Ulhman  'Abdallah  Muhammad, 
considered  the  strongman  on  the  TMC."''  The  police  were  represented  by  Gen  'Abbas 
Madam,  w  ho  had  been  appointed  new  Police  Inspector  General  by  Numayri  in  May 
1984  (see  MECS 1983-84,  p  649).  From  among  the  sixteen-member  Cabinet,  thirteen 
were  Northern,  officially  independent  of  parties.  The  three  Southern  cabinet  members 
—  Samuel  Am  Bol,  Peter  Gatekouth  Gual,  and  Oliver  Batali  Albino  —  were 
exclusively  selected  by  the  TMC.'^^  On  25  April,  in  a  ceremony  that  marked  the 
completion  of  the  first  stage  of  reorganizing  Sudan's  Government,  the  new  Council  of 
Ministers  was  sworn  in. 

The  Functioning  of,  and  the  Divisions  within,  the  New  Government 
Initially,  the  new  Government  concentrated  on  consolidatmg  its  power  and  stabilizing 
Khartoum's  political  lilc  actually  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  While  launching  a 
vigorous  search  for  the  financial  resources  urgently  needed  to  resuscitate  the  ailing 
economy,  the  Government  refrained  from  tackling  any  controversial  issue,  fearing 
that  it  might  shock  or  even  shatter  the  fragile  political  structure.  Therefore  the  major 
problems  of  the  country.  i.e.,  the  war  in  the  South  and  the  continuing  deterioration  of 
the  economy,  were  kept  at  a  relatively  low  profile.  The  Government  deliberately 
delayed  decisions  on  sensitive  issues  until  after  the  election,  which  was  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  spring  1986,  but,  aware  of  the  danger  inherent  in  a  standstill  situation,  the  new 
Government  created  motion  domestically  by  focusing  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a 
spectrum  of  popular  issues.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  Numayri's  extradition  from 
Egypt  to  Sudan  to  face  charges  of  treason,  an  in\  estigation  into  the  corruption  of  the 
deposed  Government's  top  officials,  and  an  investigation  of  the  former  regime's 
involvement  in  the  airlift  of  Ethiopian  Jews  via  Sudan  to  Israel.  These  issues 
preoccupied  both  the  Government  and  the  population  during  the  period  under  review 
and  served  as  a  distraction,  at  least  temporarily,  from  the  countryls  leal  woes.  Thus 
the  Government  was  able  to  pass  **peacefully**  through  its  first  months  in  power. 

Divisions  reportedly  developed  within  the  Government,  in  summer  1985,  both 
between  the  TMC  and  the  Cabinet,  and  within  each.'^^  Two  clear  signs  were  the 
reported  resignation  in  late  .luly  of  the  Defense  Minister  and  important  TMC  member, 
'Uthman  *Abdallah  Muhammad,  because  of  criticism  over  his  having  signed  the 
military  protocol  with  Libya  earlier  in  the  month  (see  below);  and  the  resignation 
from  the  Cabinet,  also  in  July,  of  the  Finance  and  Economic  Planning  Minister.  'Abd 
al-Majid.  The  t  irst  issue  appeared  to  be  actually  a  power  struggle  between  the  Defense 
Minister,  'Ulhman  Abdallah  Muhammad,  and  another  strongman  of  the  TMC,  Vice 
Chairman,  Taj  al-Din  'Abdallah  Fadl.  The  latter,  a  recognized  hard-liner  against  the 
South,  publicly  criticized  the  Defense  Minister  not  only  for  the  handling  of  the  Libyan 
mititary  affair  but  also  for  his  relatively  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  South.  >3s 
Tensions  soon  abated,  at  least  superficially,  and  the  authorities  and  the  Defense 
Minister  himself  denied  all  reports  on  his  **re8ignation**.i^*  His  absence  was  explained 
as  **8ick  leave**.  1^ 
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The  crisis  over  *Abd  al-Majid*s  economic  policies  was  also  short-lived,  reflecting 
the  GovemmentiB  awareness  that  it  could  not  afford  at  that  fragile  time  the  exposure 
of  any  serious  division  within  its  ranks.  *  Abd  al-Majid  blamed  his  resignation  on  the 
interference  of '*the  Alliance  of  National  Forces  for  National  Salvation**  (see  above)  in 
his  economic  policies  and  on  the  Government's  inadequate  backing  of  himJ^' 
Eventually,  at  the  request  of  Prime  Minister  Juzuli,  al-Majid  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.''*'  But  crisis  in  the  Cabinet  was  manifested  once  again,  when,  on  18 
December  1985  'Abd  al-Majid  resigned  again,  stating  that  he  "no  longer  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  his  economic  policies".''*''  His  resignation 
indicated  not  only  the  disagreement  prevailing  in  the  Cabimei.  but  also  the 
Government's  inability  to  solve,  or  even  ease,  the  country's  acute  economic  problems 
and  the  day-to-day  hardships  of  the  population.  The  country*^  growing  discontent 
was  clearly  attested  to  by  the  intensive  series  of  strikes,  from  mid-summer  onwards,  by 
various  unions  in  Sudan,  particularly  in  Khartoum.'^ 

At  the  end  of  1985,  mdustrial  ferment  had  reached  an  alarming  level.  Al-Dahab, 
stating  that  he  considered  the  illegal  strikes  ''a  direct  threat**  to  Sudan  V  ''democratic 
life**,  announced  on  1  December  new,  tough  guidelines  aimed  at  limiting  "the 
phenomenon  of  illegal  strikes*". For  the  first  time  since  the  Government  seized 
power,  it  had  reverted  to  the  threat  used  by  the  deposed  Numayri  Government,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  escalation  of  industrial  turmoil  which  might  destabilize  the  whole 
political  system. 

The  New  Political  Map 

In  one  of  his  first  interviews  after  the  coup,  al-Dahab  stated,  "we  want  to  give  our 
people  not  only  food  but  also  European-style  political  pluralism**.*^  A  month  later, 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  political  groups  and  parties  was  noticed  in  the  country: 
between  thirty-six  to  forty  parties  began  to  act  on  the  political  scene. The  large 
number  of  old  and  new  parties  —  an  overreaction  to  the  many  years  of  political 
repression  under  Numayri  —  troubled  the  new  leadership.  Anxiety  was  expressed 
that  the  country's  political  life  might  deteriorate  into  an  instability  similar  to  **the 
Lebanese  type".''"'  While  most  parties  were  insignificant  because  of  their  small 
popular  base,  the  older  and  more  powerful  parties  the  Umma  Party,  the  Democratic 
Unionist  Party  (DUP)  and  the  Muslim  Brothers  —  remained  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
forefront  of  Khartoum's  politics.  Those  parties  most  prominently  active  were: 

*  The  Umma  Party,  the  traditional  political  organ  of  the  religious  Ansar  sect.  The 
party  had  been  plagued  in  recent  years  by  struggles  over  leadership,  splitting  the 
party  into  three  factions:  the  major  one  led  by  al-Sadiq  al-Mahdi,''*^  one  led  by 
Ahmad  al-Mahdi  and  the  third  by  Wall  ai-Din  al-Hadi  al-Mahdi  (see  MECS 
1982-83,  p  775  and  1983-84,  p  652). 

*  The  DUP,  the  traditional  political  organ  of  the  religious  Khalrniyya  sect,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Zayn  al-'Abidin  al-Hindi.  The  sect's  spiritual  leader  was 
Muhammad  *Uthman  al-Mirghani. 

*  The  National  Unionist  Party  (NUP),  under  the  leadership  of  *Ali  Mahmud 
Hasanyn.  Another  salient  leader  was  'Ali  *Uthman  Muhammad  Salih. 

*  The  Democratic  People*li  Party  (DPP),  a  new  party  created  in  mid-June  by  a 
split  in  the  NUP.  The  newly  formed  DPP  was  led  by  Ahmad  al-Sayyid  Hamad. 
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*  The  M ustim  Brothers,  split  into  two  factions  in  May.  The  name  of  the  Muslim 
Brothers  was  retained  by  the  faction  led  by  Sadiq  *AbdaUah  *Abd  al^Majid,  the 
rival  of  Hasan  *AbdaUali  al-Tuiabi,  who  was  the  senior  leader  of  the  Muslim 
Brothers.  The  immediate  cause  for  the  split  was  al-Majid"^  decision  to  join  the 

powerful  "Alliance  of  National  Forces  for  National  Salvation"  (see  above), 
which  refused  to  admit  al^Turabi  to  its  ranks,  because  of  his  long-standing 

collaboration  with  the  Numayri  regime.'^** 

*  I  he  Islamic  N  ational  Front,  Turabi*s  new  political  organ,  established  between 

10-12  May.'^' 

*  The  Republican  Brothers,  resumed  activities  after  a  three-month  suspension 
resulting  from  Numayri 's  harsh  crackdown  against  them  (see  above). 

*  The  Communist  Party,  reorganized  under  the  leadership  of  Ibrahim  Nuqud  and 
al-t^ani  al-Tayyib. 

*  The  Ba*th  Party,  split  into  pro-Iraqi  and  pro-Syrian  wings.  The  former  was  led 
by  Badr  al-Din  Muddathir,  who  had  been  active  in  Sudanis  politics  since  the 

COttp.*« 

*  The  Sudanese  Socialist  Popular  Front-Revolutionary  Committees  Movement, 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  'Abdallah  Zakariyya,  who  stayed  in  Libya 
until  the  overthrow  of  Numayri's  regime  in  Libya.  The  party  was  strongly 
pro-Libyan,  maintained  close  contacts  with  Qadhdhafi  and  favored  the 
establishment  in  Sudan  of  a  Libyan-type  "democratic  revolution"'^' 

*  The  Sudanese  Nationalist  Party,  led  by  the  veteran  Nuba  opposition  leader, 
Philip  *  Abbas  Ghabbush  (for  his  alleged  opposition  activities  under  Numayri 
and  his  alleged  involvement  in  the  September  198S  coup  attempt,  see  above  and 
below,  respectively).  The  party  supported  a  federal  system  for  Sudan,  with  the 
Jabal  Nuba  area  as  a  region  within  such  a  system.'^ 

*  TheArabNasiriteSocialistParty,ledbyTahaMiig|iam.Itwasaleft-wingparty 
which  believed  that  a  popular  liberation  war  was  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
national  forces  to  power  and  to  establish  a  **progressive  socialist  system**.*^^ 

The  f  irst  f  oup  Attempt 

On  26  September,  Sudan's  Defense  Minister  announced  that  an  attempt  "inside  the 
Armed  Forces",  aimed  "at  sabotaging. ..the  democratic  gains"  achieved  by  the  "April 
revolution",  had  been  aborted.  He  added  that,  on  the  night  of  25-26  September,  two 
army  groups  attacked  two  different  military  objectives  in  the  capital,  resulting  in  the 
injury  of  seven  people  and  the  **martyrdom**  of  one.i^  A  day  later,  he  noted  that  the 
attackers  came  from  *Svestem  or  southern  Sudan**,  that  the  highest-ranking  officer 
involved  was  a  corporal  and  that  only  fifty-two  people  had  participated  in  the 
**incidents**.  He  accused  them  of  harboring'*radst  tendencies**. F^irther  details  were 
provided  a  day  later  by  Prime  Minister  Juzuli,  who  stated  that  the  "large-scale  [and] 
dangerous  plot"  which  was  "aimed  at  seizing  power  in  the  country^  was  hatched  by 
"some  sons  of  the  South  and. ..of  the  Nubian  mountains"  who  were  "backed  by  a 
foreign  support"  —  e.g.,  Ethiopia. According  to  the  Detcnsc  Minister,  the  leaders 
of  the  coup  attempt  intended  to  fly  from  another  country  to  Khartoum  and  assume 
power  once  the  coup  had  succeeded.'"  A  foreign  source  reported  quite  a  different 
version,  referring  to  the  events  as  a  mutiny  of  southern  troops  or  a  mixed  contingent 
which  refused  to  be  sent  to  the  South  in  order  to  fight  the  SPLA.^*^ 
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Three  days  after  the  coup  attempt,  the  southern  and  western  leaders  allegedly 
responsible  for  it  were  named  by  the  authorities  as  John  Garang,  Ya*aqub  IsmaHl  and 
Yusuf  Quwwa.  Garang  was  the  leader  of  the  SPLA;  Isma*il  was  a  Nubian  who  had 
defected  from  the  Army  in  1983  and  since  then  had  led  an  opposition  group  against 
the  Numayri  regime;'^  and  Quwwa  was  an  exiled  Nubian  intellectual  who  had  close 
links  with  the  Nubian  opposition  leader  Ghabbush  (see  above  and  below).  Quwwa 
served  as  a  leader  of  the  SPLA  executive  committee  and  was  believed  to  have 
performed  the  role  of  intermediary  between  the  southern  and  western  dissident 
forces.'^^  The  SPLA,  for  its  part,  hurriedly  released  a  denial  of  any  role  in,  or 
responsibility  for.  the  event  which  it  described  as  a  "coup  attempt  launched  by 
elements  of  the  Sudanese  Army".'** 

Whatever  the  true  version  of  the  events,  the  Khartoum  authorities  imposed  tight 
security  measures  on  the  capital.  On  28  September  night  curfew  was  announced 
''until  further  notice**.  In  the  extensive  arrests  which  followed,  more  than 200 "political 
and  military  people**  were  detained,  among  them  Ghabbush  and  members  of  his 
party.i^  On  13  November  the  curfew  was  lifted,  since  the  reasons  that  had  led  to  its 
imposition  '*no  longer  ex]st[ed]**.i**  By  that  date,  the  political  arena  in  Khartoum 
seemed  to  have  been  at  least  relatively  stabilized,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  stormy 
situation  in  the  South. 

The  Continuation  of  the  War  in  the  South 

The  euphoria  prevailing  in  Sudan  following  Numavri's  downfall,  both  in  Khartoum 
and  among  the  SPLA,"'"'  heightened  expectations  especially  noticeable  in 
Khartoum"***  that  the  armed  conflict  with  the  South,  which  had  been  rekindled  in 
1983,  might  be  terminated.  But  the  new  political  circumstances  produced  no 
breakthrough  and  relations  soon  reverted  to  their  earlier  pattern  of  mutual  animosity 
and  violence. 

On  9  April,  just  three  days  after  the  coup,  the  SPLA,  imder  John  Garangls 
leadership,  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Khartoimi,  threatening  to  resume  military 
operations  in  the  South  if  the  Khartoum  military  leadership  did  not  transfer  power  to 

civilian  rule  within  seven  days.  Garang  made  his  point  very  clearly,  stating  that  the 
new  leadership  was  "a  part  of  Numayri's  rule"  and  that,  since  "the  people  had  already 
cut  off  the  monster's  head.  ..  its  body  must  be  pushed  down".""'  The  Khartoum 
leadership  did  not  take  Garang's  ultimatum  "very  seriously". '^^^  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  TMC  made  a  number  of  important  conciliatory  gestures  towards  the 
SPLA.  It  reportedly  offered  Garang  a  position  in  the  Government,'^'  then  expected  to 
be  set  up  soon  in  Khartoum.  It  also  revoked  Numayri's  division  of  the  South  into 
three  regions"^  (see  MECS 1982-83,  p  779).  In  mid-April,  Khartoum  announced  the 
validation  of  the  articles  of  the  1972  Addis  Ababa  Agreement  **as  a  general  framework 
for  regional  rule  in  the  South...**.  The  SPLA,  however,  did  not  seem  impressed  by 
any  of  the  gestures  by  Khartoum*s  "gang  of  Generals^.  As  soon  as  its  ultimatum 
expired,  the  SPLA  resumed  fighting,'^^  reiterating  its  commitment  to  fight  until  "the 
reactionary  structure  [in  Khartoum  was]  completely  removed  and  the  edifice  of 
Socialism  [was]  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  regime"."' 

Notwithstanding,  the  Khartoum  leadership  continued  efforts  to  gain  the  South's 
confidence  and  to  reconstruct  the  South's  political  system     both  had  been  badly 
damaged  during  Numayri's  last  years  in  power  (see  MECS  1982-83,  pp  777-80; 
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1983-84,  pp  653-60  and  above).  On  21  April — a  day  before  setting  up  the  Cabinet,  in 
which  the  TMC  included  three  Southern  figures  (see  above)  —  the  TMC  issued  a 
decree  forming  a  Transitional  Higher  Executive  Council  (THEQ  in  the  South,'^  an 
organ  which  had  actually  administered  the  South  from  the  1972  Addis  Ababa 
Agreement  until  1981,  when  Numayri  arbitrarily  dissolved  it  (see  MECS  1981-82,  p 
824).  Maj  Gen  James  I.oro.  one  of  the  two  Southern  members  of  the  TMC.  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  THEC.  The  formation  of  the  THEC  was  followed,  five 
days  later,  by  Khartoum's  declaration  of  a  "unilateral  cease-fire"  and  "general 
amnesty".""'  Yet,  Garang  adhered  to  his  categorical  rejection  of  any  contact  with  the 
new  rulers  of  Sudan,  reiterating  that  the  "revolution  [would]  continue  until 
tibeiation".!^ 

Garang*s  rejection  did  not  discourage  Khartoum  from  trying  to  bring  him  to  the 
**negotiation  table**,  apparently  believing  that  the  SPLA  could  be  squeeied 
diplomatically  and  materially  if  Khartoum^  process  of  rapprachenma  with  Libya 

and  Ethiopia,  then  the  two  major  sources  of  support  of  the  SPLA,  would  put  a  stop  to 
their  backing  of  the  SPLA.  Khartoum^s  eagerness  to  reduce  tension  with  the  South 
was  motivated,  first,  by  the  desire  to  stabilize  the  country  as  the  new  regime 
consolidated  its  power;  and  second,  by  the  poor  situation  of  the  Sudanese  Army, 
which  was  badly  disciplined,  critically  short  of  essential  equipment,  inadequately 
trained  and  burdened  by  low  morale, '■'^  and  with  which  the  new  military  leadership 
was  better  acquainted  than  anyone  else.  This  consideration  was  particularly  important 
because  of  the  highly  motivated  rebels  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Army's  troops, 
many  of  them  Nubian,  came  from  the  west  and  their  loyalty  could  not  be  fully  relied 
upon.  The  alleged  involvement  of  Nubian  elements  in  the  coup  attempt  which 
followed  al-Dahab*!B  takeover  was,  of  course,  significant  in  this  context. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Khartoum  took  further  Steps  to  rebuild  the  political  and 
administrative  establishment  in  the  South.  On  23  May,  a  decree  was  announced  on 
the  formation  of  seven  ministries  which  were  to  be  helped  in  implementing  their  tasks 
b\  the  THEC.'**"  Garang's  response  was  vehement;  on  27  May  he  made  public  the 
Sudanese  People  s  Liberation  Movement  (SPLM)-SPLA  programme  "to  brmg  about 
peace  in  the  country"  The  declared  aim  of  Garang's  program  stood  in  stark  contrast 
to  its  bellicose  message  of  strengthening  the  struggle  against  the  new  regime,  referred 
to  as  "Numayri 's  May  II  regime".  Arguing  that  "there  [was]  nothing  to  negotiate 
about  and,  even  worse,  there  [was]  nobody  to  negotiate  with**,  Garang  stated,  *Today, 
27  May  1985, 1  here  ring  the  bell  for  round  two  of  the  popular  uprising  in  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  SPLA*s  revolutionary  armed  struggle  in  the  bushes  and  sands  of  onr 
great  country...  As  of  today",  he  went  on,  "I  put  all  SPLA  forces  on  maximum  alert, 
[directing  them  to]  shift  to  the  tactics  of  classical  guerrilla  warfare".'^'  Garang's  tough 
attitude  towards  Khartoum  may  well  have  been  connected  to  the  TMC's  unceasing 
efforts  to  persuade  Libya  and  Ethiopia  (see  below)  to  stop  their  support  of  the  SPLA, 
an  action  which  might  lead  to  a  significant  weakening  both  of  his  leadership  and  of  the 
SPLA.  In  addition,  if  Khartoum  was  to  reestablish  centers  of  political  power  in  the 
South,  they  might  produce  a  rival,  and  perhaps  even  an  alternative,  leadership  group. 

Garang's  militant  attitude  shifted  rapidly  from  declarations  to  action.  Fromtheend 
of  May  there  was  a  significant  intensification  of  the  SPLAIs  military  actions  against 
government  targets.  Heavy  fighting  took  place  unceasingj^untilthedid  of  the  period 
reviewed,**^  with  an  especially  tough  struggle  in  the  fall  of  I98S  over  the  **heart**  of  the 
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Equatoria  r^on.  The  most  intensive  militaiy  clashes  took  place  around  the  town  of 
Bor  and  on  the  extremely  important  Bor-Juba  road.i*3 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  sides  did  not  abandon  the  political  option.  Khartoum 
dedared  its  adherence  to  its  cease-fire  commitment  and  during  summer  1985  again 
offered  the  South  "an  olive  branch".'*"'  The  SPLA,  for  its  part,  gave  contradictory 
clues  and  statements  about  its  willingness  to  abide  bv  a  cease-fire  and  open  a  dialogue 
with  Khartoum. '''''  An  unprecedented  high  pomt  m  Garang's  zigzag  approach  to  a 
dialogue  was  his  declaration,  on  19  October,  of  a  two-week  cease-fire  that  would 
allow  Khartoum  to  "closely  study"  a  letter  he  had  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Ju/uli.  The 
letter  contained  the  SPLM-SPLA  preconditions  for  opening  a  dialogue.  These  were 
as  follows:  referring  to  the  "problem  of  Sudan"  instead  of  "the  so-called  problem  of 
southern  Sudan**;  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency  imposed  in  late  September  in 
Khartoum  (see  above);  dissolving  the  TMC  and  the  Cabinet;  cancelling  the  application 
of  the  Sharfa  law,  and  abolishmg  ''personal  agreements  with  foreign  countries** 
(apparently  a  reference  to  Libya).^**  Though  Khartoum  welcomed  Garang*s  move,"^ 
no  progress  ensued.  Relations  continued  to  be  characterized  by  routine  claims 
and  counterclaims  of  both  sides  as  they  accused  each  other  of  violating  the  cease- 
fire. 

At  the  turn  of  1985-86,  there  were  more  reports  of  imminent  contacts  between  the 
two  sides, but  again  none  materiaHzed.  Garang  \  iewed  the  Khartoum  leadership  as 
a  transitional  power,  not  the  legal  representative  of  the  people.  He  was  also 
strengthened  politically  and  militarily  by  Ethiopia's  refusal  to  stop  its  aid  to  the 
SPLA.  I  hus,  there  was  no  stimulus  to  sii  at  the  negotiaimg  table  with  Khartoum.'"'* 
Nor  was  the  new  Government  able  to  make  an  impressive  leap  and  provide  an  offer 
which  would  draw  Garang  to  the  table.  As  198S  drew  to  a  close,  the  Khartoum-South 
conflict  extended  of  the  Numayri  era,  but  the  situation  had  fresh  layers  of  mutual 
disappointment  and  suspicion. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

POI ITICAI  RAPPROCHEMENT  WITH  LIBYA 

The  determination  of  Khartoum's  new  leadership  to  "balance"  the  pre\  ious  regime's 
foreign  relations  (see  above)  was  most  dramatically  exemphfied  in  its  significant 
rapprochement  with  Libya.  The  breakthrough  in  the  long-strained  and  hostile 
relations  (see  earlier  volumes  of  MECS)  occurred  as  early  as  25  April  —  jusl  three 
weeks  after  the  new  leadership  had  seized  power  in  Khartoum  —  with  the  two 
commies*  decision  to  rettore  diplomatic  relations,*"  which  had  been  severed  in 
mld-1981  (see  MECS  1980-8 1 ,  pp  772^73).  The  second  week  of  May  witnessed  further 
progress  when  Libya  announced  its  pledge  to  cut  off  its  support  of  the  SPLA  and  to 
accelerate  the  supply  of  food  and  oil,  both  urgently  needed,  to  Sudan.  ■''^  (For  the 
Ul^ans'gainsof  the  newly  achieved  rapprochement,  see  the  chapter  on  Libya).  The 
warming  relations  were  underscored  by  Qadhdhafi's  brief  surprise  stop  at  the 
Khartoum  airport  on  18  May,  en  route  from  a  trip  in  Africa  (see  chapter  on  Libya), 
and  the  intensive  exchange  of  visits  by  top  officials. 

The  most  noteworthy  among  them  was  the  visit  to  Libya  by  Sudan's  Delcnse 
Minister  and  most  important  member  of  the  TMC, 'Uthman'Abdallah  Muhammad, 
from  29  June-7  July  1985.  The  visit  resulted  in  the  signing  of  "a  military  protocol". 
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Libya  pledged  to  extend  support  to  the  Sudanese  Anny  **in  the  spheres  of  transport, 
equipment  [and]  training...**. i*^  A  foreign  source  claimed  that  Tripoli  was  also 

committed  within  the  framework  of  this  protocol,  to  liquidate  bases  of  Sudanese 
opposition  on  Libyan  territory  (the  opposition  had  been  active  there  since  the  early 
1970s);  Libya  was  also  reported  to  have  reiterated  its  obligation  to  cut  the  support  of 
the  SPI  A  and  to  supply  Sudan  with  arms,  food  and  oi!  ' -  ^  1  he  protocol,  which  had 
the  trappings  of  a  comprehensive  foreign  relations  agreement  rather  than  of  a  purely 
military  agreement,  provoked  tension  among  the  Sudanese  leadership  members  (see 
above),  as  well  as  in  relations  with  Egypt  (see  below).  In  early  July,  the  two  countries 
exchanged  Ambassadors.  In  late  August,  the  first  consignment  of  a  promised  shipment 
of 300,000 tons  of  Libyan  crude  oU  arrived  in  Sudan,*''  and  the  halt  of  Libyan  mppott 
to  the  SPLA  was  repeatedly  announced.^**  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  a 
slowdown  in  the  hitherto  accelerated  process  of  rapprochement  was  noticeable, 
apparently  a  by-product  of  Sudani  thawing  relations  with  Egypt  (see  below;  for  a 
detailed  survey  of  Sudanese>Egyptian-Libyan  relations  see  chapters  on  Libya  and  on 
inter-Arab  relations). 

TENSE  RELATIONS  WITH  EGYPT 

Relations  between  Sudan  and  Egypt  during  the  first  six  months  alter  the  coup  were  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  significant  strengthening  of  Sudan's  relations  with  Libya.  The 
latter  caused  much  uneasiness  and  strain  in  Khartoum's  relations  with  Cairo,  for  the 
new  Sudanese  leadership  viewed  rapprochement  with  Qadhdhafi  as  an  essential  part 
of  its  efforts  to  meet  the  demand  at  home  to  weaken  Numayri^  hallmark  in  foreign 

relations,  i.e.,  the  specially  close  relations  with  Egypt  This  was  put  high  on  the 
political  agenda,  primarily  by  the  powerful  political  leader,  al-Sadiq  al-Mahdi. 
Khartoum  was  nonetheless  duly  aware  of  Egypt's  importance  to  a  wide  spectrum  of 

Sudan's  essential  interests  and  tried  during  its  first  months  in  power,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  the  July  military  protocol  between  Khartoum  and  Tripoli  (see  above),  to  calm 
Cairo's  anger  at  what  it  perceived  as  a  new  Libyan-Sudanese  axis.  Sudan  quickly 
declared  that  the  protocol  was  not  directed  against  Egypt. Yet  tension  heightened 
and.  at  the  beginning  ot  the  fall,  it  reached  "the  stage  of  a  real  crisis",  as  it  was 
described  by  Sudan's  Foreign  Minister.'  '"  I  he  two  immediate  sources  of  strain  were 
Egypt's  refusal  to  extradite  deposed  President  Numayri  to  Sudan  and  Egypt's 
**unilateral**  abrogation  of  the  joint  Sudanese-Egyptian  Integration  Fund  (see 
above).>« 

Later  in  the  fall,  both  causes  of  tension  seemed  to  have  been  removed.  Numayri 
reportedly  departed  Egypt,  allegedly  going  to  the  Bahamas,  and  Sudan  and  Egypt 
announced  their  decision  to  strengthen  the  i  n  t  egration  process.^  Another  indication 
of  the  thawing  of  tensions  was  the  arrival  in  Cairo  on  2  October  of  Defense  Minister 
and  important  member  of  the  I  MC.  'Uthman  'Abdallah  Muhammad,  for  a  two-day 
visit.  At  its  termination,  the  signing  of  "a  working  paper  within  the  framework  of  the 
joint  defense  agreement  between  the  two  countries"  was  announced.  I  he  working 
paper  was  "a  general  framework  lor  bilateral  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  training, 
maintenance  and  arms  supply".^"'  1  he  importance  of  this  agreement  lay  less  in  us 
content  than  in  its  balancing  of  the  July  protoccrf  between  Sudan  and  Libya.  Improved 
relations  were  further  reflected  in  the  first  visit  of  Sudani  leader,  al-Dahab,  to  Cairo 
from  26-28  October.  (Egyptian  President  Husni  Mubarak  had  paid  a  two-hour  visit  to 
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Khartoum  in  mid'Juiie,  but  the  visit  was  then  deliberately  played  down  by  Khartoumls 
leadership.  For  the  Egyptian  side  of  this  story,  see  chapter  on  Egypt). 

ENDEAVOR  TO  IMPROVE  RELATIONS  WITH  ETHIOPIA 
Despite  the  new  leadership's  persistent  efforts  to  bringabout  a  significant  improvement 
in  its  hitherto  badly  strained  relations  with  Ethiopia,  improvement  was  not  as  marked 
as  Khartoum  had  hoped.  Some  progress  was  made.  Two  working  visits  were  made  to 
Addis  Ababa  by  high-ranking  Sudanese  delegations  (26-28  April  and  22-24  June). 
After  the  June  visit  the  two  countries  announced  their  decision  "to  open  a  new  page" 
and  10  resume  diplomaiic  relations  '  in  the  near  luture".-*^-  Sudan's  primary  aim  of 
persuading  Ethiopia  to  stop  its  support  of  the  SPLA  was  not  achieved,  but  Sudan 
announced  in  mid-July  that  it  had  stopped  **all  aid**to  Eritrean  guerrillas  and  **called 
on  their  leaders  and  other  opponents  of  the  Addis  Ababa  regime  to  leave  Sudan**.^' 
Ethiopia^  unwillingness  to  reciprocate  this  gesture  in  kind  fueled  tensions  in  bilateral 
relations  with  the  end  of  1985.  Sudani  being  represented  the  Addis  Ababa  by  an 
Ambassador,  while  the  latter^  being  represented  in  Khartoum  by  only  a  Charg6 
d'Aifaires,  clearly  attested  to  the  prevailing  strain.^ 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SUPERPOWERS 

Sudan's  declared  wish  to  "balance"  relations  w  ith  the  superpowers  and  to  "preserv  e  its 
neutrality  and  remove  its  independent  decision-making  from  power  blocs"^'^^  was  not 
translated  into  any  dramatic  act.  Khartoum  expressed  a  wish  to  improve  its  relations 
with  the  USSR,'"*'  but  they  remained  frozen.  Relations  with  the  US  sutlered  siram 
and  uneasiness  and  were  kept  at  a  significantly  lower  profile  than  during  the  Numayri 
era. 

Haim  Shaked  and  Ydnidit  Ronen 


NOTES 

For  the  place  and  frequency  of  publications  cited  here,  and  f  or  the  full  name  of  the  publication, 
news  agency,  radio  station  or  moniionng  service  where  an  abbrcviaiion  is  used,  please  see  "List 
of  Sources**.  Only  in  the  case  <tf  more  than  one  publication  bearing  the  same  name  is  the  place  of 
puMication  noted  here. 

1.  SUNA,  28  October  ~  SWB,  30  October,  ahSatmfa,  29  October  1984. 

2.  R.  Omdurman.  24  December  SWB,  31  December  1984.  According  to  Africa,  Match 
1985,  many  of  the  arrested  persons  were  army  officers  from  the  west  of  the  country. 

3.  SUNA,  7  January  —  DR,  8  January  1985. 

4.  QER,  1st  quarter  1985. 

5.  For  details  regarding  the  four  men,  see  SUNA»  18  January— DR,  18  January; /^/fvca,  16 

January  1985. 

6.  Their  release  coincided  wHh  the  release  of  the  /4n«<ir  leadership,  with  ai-Sadiq  al-Mahdi  m 
the  lead.  Foral-Sadiq*s  imprisonment  in  September  l983,aiidforthecireumstance8of  his 
release,  see  MECS  1983-84,  pp  651-33,  and  AC,  16  January;  MM,  4  February  I98S, 
respectively. 

7.  AC,  16  January  1985. 

8.  For  the  full  text  of  the  verdict,  see  SUNA,  17  January  — SWB,  19  January  1985. 

9.  Arabia.  The  Islamic  World  Review,  March  1985. 

10.  SUNA,  17,  18  January  —  SWB,  19  January  1985. 

1 1 .  //rr,  6  February;  for  further  details  regarding  their  demands  and  activities,  see  al-Ahram, 
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19  January;  The  GuanUan,  23  January;  Arabia,  Ihe  biamie  World  Review,  and  Africa, 

March  1985. 

12.  NYT.  The  Toronto  Star,  19  January  1985. 

13.  4frica,  March  1985. 

14.  Jeune  4fiique,  30  January;  iHT,  6  February  1985. 

15.  For  the  extensive  wave  of  protest  and  denunciation  see.  e.g.,  R.  SPLA,  17  January  — 
SWB,  19  January; a/-y4Wf,  16  January; fl/-5/vfl5a,  \9  January;  Le  Monde,  20-21  January; 
al-Ahram,  23  January;  Arabia,  The  Islamic  World  Review,  March  1985.  According  lo 
QER,  2nd  quarter  1985,  the  rage  over  Taha^execution urged  many  of  theexiled  Sudaneie 

politicians  to  gather  in  London  in  a  meeting  attended  by  over  150  people.  Among  those 
present  were  the  SPLM,  the  political  wing  of  the  SPLA,  the  Ansar,  the  DUP  and  others. 
The  same  source  reported  that  the  participants  decided  to  form  an  umbrella  organization 
to  coofdinate  polh^  opposition  to  Numayri. 

16.  Jeurte  Afrique,  30  February;  IHT,  6  February  1985. 

17.  For  details  on  this  coup  attempt,  as  well  as  the  wave  of  executions  wliich  followed  it,  see 
ARR,  London,  16-31  July  1971,  pp  385-86. 

18.  /iTT.  6  February  1985. 

19.  SUNA.  19  January     SWB, 21  January  1985. 

20.  Al-Ahali,  30  January  1985. 

21.  SUNA,  19  February  —  DR,  20  February  1985. 

22.  SUNA,28Jattuaiy  — SWB,  30  January  1985. 

23.  IHT,  6  February  1985. 

24.  AC.  16  January;  al-Nahar  Arab  Report  and  Memo,  21  January  1985. 

25.  Sudanese  top  officials  referred  in  their  statements  to  the  Muslim  Brothers'  political  and 
economic  misconduct  and  in^roper  behavior.  Yet,  these  statements  did  not  reach  the  level 

of  an  official  organization  •*WMr**  against  the  Muslim  Brothers.  See,  e.g.,  Numayri's 

criticism  of  the  Muslim  Brothers.  al-Sahafa,  9  October;  Numayri's  interview  with  al- 
Akhbar,  Cairo,  14  October  1984,  as  well  as  other  references  by  senior  officials,  such  as  First 

Vice  President  al-Tayyib  to  at-Sharq  al-Awsm,  3, 12  October  1984. 

26.  A  l-Siyasa,  8  February  1985. 

27.  The  Communist  Party  was  dissolved  and  outlawed  in  summer  1 97 1 ,  in  the  immediate  wake 
of  its  abortive  coup.  Until  his  last  days  in  power,  Numayri  did  not  recover  from  the 
**communist  trauma**,  fearii^  their  subversiveness  almost  obsessively. 

28.  As  part  of  the  process  of  the  application  of  the  Shari'a  law,  the  banking  system  underwent 
Islamization  as  well.  For  details,  see,  e.g.,  African  Business  and  Sut^ow,  both  of  June 
1984. 

29.  A  statement  by  a  top  Sudanese  official  to  MENA,  14  March-  SWB,  16  March;  see  also 

SUNA.  23  March      DR.  2.5  March  1985. 

30.  The  Muslim  Brotherhood  students  were  held  responsible  by  the  authorities  for  the  clashes 
at  the  University  of  Khartoum,  which  led  to  the  closure  of  the  University  on  17  February. 
SUNA,  1 7  February — DR,  19  February  1985.  The  university  was  reopened  on  15  March. 

31.  Numavri  in  a  broadcast  on  R.  Omdurman,  10  Maich  —  SWB,  12Mardl  1985. 

32.  SUNA,  14  March  —  SWB,  16  March  1985. 

33.  For  the  list  of  their  names,  see  SUNA,  10  March  —  DR,  1 1  March  1985. 

34.  For  details  oftheirdismissalandthe  positions  held  by  them,  until  that  stage,  see  SUNA,  1 1 

March  —  DR,  1 1  March  198.5. 

35.  'All  Shununu,  Sudan's  Information  Minister  and  the  Government's  official  spokesman  in 
a  statraoent  to  al-Ahnm,  as  quoted  by  MENA,  14  March  —  SWB,  16  March  1985. 

36.  AC,  13  March;  al-  Watan  al-'Arabi,  22  March  1985. 

37.  E.g.,  statements  by  Sudan's  Information  Minister  and  an  official  spokesman  of  the 
Government,  'Ali  Shununu,  to  al-Ahram,  as  quoted  by  MENA,  14  March  —  SWB,  16 
March;  Numayri  to  SUNA,  24  March — DR,  26  March  1985.  For  adetailed  surv^on  the 
Muslim  Brothers'  alleged  preparations  to  overthrow  the  Numayri  regime,  see  o^Hteon 

al-'Arahi,  22  March  1985. 

38.  AC,  13  March  1985. 

39.  E.g.,  R.  Omdurman,  10  March  —  SWB^  12  March;  R.  Omdurman,  12  March  ~  DR,  14 
March;  SUNA,  24  March  —  SWB,  26  March  1985. 
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40.  E.g.,  see  al-UsM  ^O-'AnbU  25  Match  1985. 

41.  See  e.g..  Numayri's  accusation  as  released  in a/-5laftq^,  24, 31  March;  and  in  an  interview 

with  al-Akhhar,  Cairo,  4  April  1985. 

42.  Ha 'areiz,  6  January;  SUNA, 6  January  —  DR,  7  January ;  J 1  January,  AJrua  Aok', 
January;  QER,  lit  qoaiter  1985. 

43.  IHT,  7,  10  January,  and  NYT,  24  March  1985. 

44.  SUNA,  6  January     DR.  7  January  1985, 

45.  E.g.,  R.  Omdurman,  i  1  January  DR,  15  January;  Sudan's  Ambassador  in  Saudi  Arabia 
to  at-'Ukaz,  13  January;  Sudan  to  the  Arab  League,  MENA,  15  January;  al-Tayyiblt 
interview  with  ai-Hawaditht  8  February  and  Numayri^  interview  with  al-Ayyam,  17 

February  1985. 

46.  ^y^,  24  March  1985. 

47.  E.g.,  Sudani  Ambassador  in  Kuwait,  KUNA,  24  March  —  DR,  25  Match;  Sudani 

Foreign  Minister  in  a  press  statement,  SUNA,  30  March  -  DR,  3  April  1985, 

48.  QER,  Annual  Supplement;  Refui^ccs,  February,  March  1985,  respe^ively. 

49.  SUNA,  30  March  —  SWB,  1  April  1985. 

50.  QER,  1st  quarter  1985. 

51.  R.  London,  2  February;  SUNA,  II  February  —  SWB.  15  February;  ME,  April  1985. 

52.  The  Guardian,  25  March  1985. 

53.  SUNA,  27  March  —  SWB,  29  March  1985. 

54.  AhDustur,  London,  3  April  1985. 

55.  SUNA.  27,  28  March  -  SWB,  29,  30  March  1985. 

56.  AFP.  27  March  —  DR,  28  March:  al-Dusiur.  1  ondon,  3  April  1985. 

57.  Al-JJuMur,  London,  3  April  1985.  I  he  Communists  enjoyed  relatively  broad  support  in 
both  *Atbara  and  Port  Sudan. 

58.  AFP,  28,  30  March  -  DR,  28  March,  1  April;  al-Qabas,  1  April  1985. 

59.  Al-Qahas.  I  April:  al-Dustur,  London,  3  April  1985. 

60.  At-Dusiur,  London,  3  April  1985. 

61.  SUNA,  1  April  -  DR,  I  April  1985. 

62.  IHT.  29  March;  ai-Qabas,  I  April  1985. 

63.  Al  P.  .^0  March     DR,  I  April  1985. 

64.  R.  Omdurman,  31  March  -  SWB,  4  April;  SUNA,  1  April  —  DR,  I  April  1985. 

65.  AFP,  1  April  —  DR,  2  April  1985. 

66.  MENA,  1  April,  quoting  a  senior  Sudanese  SSU  official  —  DR,  2  April  1985. 

67.  Al-Tay y ib  s  statement.  SUNA,  1  April — DR,  2  April,  and  SUNA,  3  April — DR,  3  April 
1985,  respectively. 

68.  R.  Omdurman,  2  April  —  DR,  3  April  1985;  The  Guardian,  3  April  1985. 

69.  iHT,  5  April;  The  Guardian,  6  April  1985. 

70.  SUNA,  3  April     DR,  3  April  1985 

71.  Al-Tayyib's  announcement  as  quoted  by  SWB,  5  April;  see  also  A  YT,  6  April  1985. 

72.  The  Guardian,  6  April  1985. 

73.  Sundanow,  April  1985. 

74.  4th  quarter  1 9H4. 

75.  ARB,  1-31  October;  QER,  4th  quarter  1984,  quoting  the  SPLA  spokesman  in  London. 

76.  Al-Sahafa,  16  September  1984. 

77.  Nimiayri's  interview  with  a^>4n6a,  8  October  1984. 

78.  ARB,  1-31  October  1984. 

79.  Numayri's  interview  with  al-Anba,  8  October;  R.  Omdurman,  31  October  —  DR,  2 
November,  R.  Omdurman,  19  November  —  SWB,  23  November  1984. 

80.  Al-Nahar  Arab  Report  and  Memo.  IHT,  24  September  1984.  Numayri^  speedl  was 
delivered  at  the  First  International  Islamic  CoiiferenGe,heldtlieninKhartoum.Fordetails 
on  ihe  conlerence  see  Hudanow,  October  1984. 

81 .  SUNA,  30  October  —  DR,  30  October  1984. 

82.  R.  SPLA,  20  October,  7  November  —  SWB,  24  October,  9  November  1984. 

83.  R.  Omdurman,  19  November     SWB,  23  November  1984. 

84.  R.  SPLA,  3,  18  December  —  DR,  4,  19  December  1984. 

85.  E.g..  R.  SPLA,  1  January  —  DR,  3  January;  R.  SPLA,  3  January  —  SWB,  5  January;  R. 
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SPI  A.  9  January  -  DR,  10  January  1985. 

86.  E.g..  R.SPLA,6. 10. 15, 19  November     DR.  8. 15.  16. 22  Novembcr;R.SPLA,2, 17.22, 
26,  28,  30  December  —  DR,  3,  19,  26, 27,  31  December  19«4. 

87.  For  details  regarding  the  course  of  the  visit  and  Niimayrili  statement  at  its  condusion,  see 

SIJNA.  I  January  —  DR,  2  January  1985. 

88.  R.  SPLA.  I  January      DR,  3  January  1985. 

89.  E.g.,  R.  SPLA,  2  January  -  SWB,  4  January;  R.  SPLA,  4,  11  January  -  DR,  7,  15 
January  1985. 

90.  Eg., reports  by  R.  SPLA,  6,  II,  12  January  -  DR,7, 14,  15  January  1985;  SUNA.  9,  13 
January  -  SWB,  12, 15  January  and  R.  Qmdunnan,  10, 17  January  —  SWB,  12,  19 

January  1985. 

91.  E.g..  R.  SPLA,  4,  5,  7.  15,  20,  23  February  —  DR,  5,  6,  9,  19,  21,  26  February,  R. 

Omdurman.  P.  24  February  —  SWB,  19,  26  Februar>'  1985. 

92.  Sudanow,  March;  R.  Omdurman,  3  March     SWB.  5  March  1985. 

93.  E.g.,  R.  SPLA,  6,  14,  17,  30  March  -  DR,  8,  15.  18  March,  4  April  1985. 

94.  Garang*s  interview  ^mth  JANA,  10  January  —  DR,  1 1  January  1985. 

95.  MM,  4  March  1985. 

96.  In  a  statement  to  MENA.  14  March     SWB,  16  March  1985. 

97.  SUNA,  5  March  -  DR,  6  March  1985. 

98.  Africa,  April  1985. 

99.  -VKF,  24  March  1985. 

100.  JP,  29  March  1 985.  a  report  bv  Colin  Legum,  published  first  in  the  Third  World  Reports. 

101.  NYTy  28  March;  /{jrica,  April  1985. 

101  For  Numayri^k  health,  as  well  as  for  Iris  periodic  visits  to  Washington  for  medical  purposes, 

see  al-Mawqifal-'Arahi.  1 1  February  1985  and  MECS,  1979-80.  p  734;  1980-81,  p  762; 

1981-82.  pp  832-33;  1982-83,  p  770. 

103.  ^y?,  6  April  1985. 

104.  Numayri^  original  plan  was  to  extend  his  stay  in  the  US  and  go  later  to  Pakistan  and 

Egypt,  returning  home  only  in  mid-April.  NYT,  6  April  1985. 

105.  For  the  full  text  ot  Numayri's  speech,  see  al-Sahafa,  16  October  1984. 

106.  For  the  convention's  discussions  and  recommendations,  see  al-Ahram,  21,  22  October 
1984. 

107.  The  surgery,  which  had  been  planned  earlier,  was  to  remove  **a  bone  protrusion**  from  the 

President's  right  foot,  SUNA.  16  October     DR.  17  October  1984. 

108.  R.  Omdurman,  14  February  —  DR,  15  February  1985. 

109.  AkhirSa'a,  10  April  1985. 

110.  Al-Sahafa,  17  March  1985. 

111.  This  timetable  was  reported  bv  Sudanow,  April  1985. 

112.  SUNA,  6  April      DR,  8  April  1985. 

1 13.  Sudanow,  April;  SUNA,  6  April  —  DR,  8  April  1985. 

1 14.  KUNA,  quoting  SUNA,  6  April  -  DR,  8  April  1985. 

1 15.  R.  Omdurman,  6  April  —  DR,  8  April  1985. 

1 16.  R.  Omdurman,  6  April  —  DR,  8  April  1985. 

1 17.  For  the  full  text,  which  did  not  signify  any  dramatic  departure,  see  R.  Omdurman,  6  April 

DR.  8  April  1985. 

1 18.  For  the  lull  text,  sec  ihiU. 

119.  MENA,  7  April  1985. 

120.  See  al-Sahafa,  16  March  1985. 
!?!    AFP.  JANA,  7  April  1985. 

122.  MENA,  7  April  -  DR,  8  April  1985. 

123.  MENA,  SUNA,  8  April  -  SWB.  10  April  1985. 

124.  Q£/;,  2nd  quarter  1985. 

1 25.  Fo  r  t  h  e  political  forces  which  composed  the  Alliance,  see  SUNA,  1 1  April — DR,  1 1  April 

1985. 

126.  In  addition  Muhammad  Tawfiq  Khalil  was  appointed  in  early  July  as  the  new  Chief  of 
Staff.  AlSafutfa,  6  July  1985. 

127.  R.  Omdurman,  9  April  —  DR,  10  April  1985. 
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128.  Juzuli,  fifty  yean  oM,  had  served  as  the  medical  doctors'  doyen  since  1982  and  was  known 
as  a  medical  doctors*  trade  union  activist.  He  played  a  key  role  in  the  1984  medical  doctors' 
strike  (see  MECS,  1983-84.  pp  645-46)  and  in  the  March-April  I9K5  wave  of  riots  which 
helped  to  oust  Numayri.  For  detail  regarding  the  other  Cabinet'^  mini^icrs,  see  SUN  A,  23 
April  —  DR.  25  April;  AC,  24  April  1985. 

129.  'Abdal-Majid  resigned  on  18  December.  The  Minister  of  Trade,  Cooperation  and  Supply, 
Sayyid  Ahmad  al-Sayyid.  was  directed  by  the  Government  to  assume  'Abd  al-M^id*s 
office  until  the  appointment  of  a  new  Finance  Minister. 

110.  On  15  June,  Albiiio  was  rqiortedly  dismissed  from  the  Calnnet  and  dialled  with  drqg 
tra^icking.  R.  Omdurman,  15  June  —  SWB,  19  June;  Wango  filled  the  \  acant  poodon 
from  3  September  1985;  SUNA.  3  September  —  SWB.  5  September  1985. 

131.  Appointed  later,  on  9  May  1985. 

132.  TheGmraaH,7AApn!imS. 

133.  In  a  press  inter^iew  to  SUNA.  22  April  —SWB»  24  April  1985. 

134.  SUNA,  12  April     SWB,  13  April  1985. 

135.  ^C,  24  April  1985. 

136.  >(l{ffJ5  May  1985. 

137.  AC,  14  August;  Arabia,  October  1985. 

138.  AC.\0  October;  MM,  28  October  1985. 

139.  Al-:iiyasa,  FT,  20  July  1985. 

140.  SUNA,  23  July  —  DR,  25  July  1985. 

141.  The  Guardian,  23  July  1985. 

142.  SUNA.  22,  25  Julv     DR.  21  26  Juiv  1985. 

143.  SUNA,  18  December  —  SWB,  20  December  1985. 

144.  Fordetailioiithe  series  ofstrikes,  see  e.g.,  SUNA,  16, 17, 19  July  — OR,  17, 18, 23  July; 
SUNA,  15. 25  September  -  DR,  16.  26  September;  SUNA.  20  October  —  SWB,  23 
October;  SUNA.  9.  14  November  —  DR,  14, 15  November. 

145.  See  at-Saha/a,  3  December  1985. 

146.  Al-Dahab's  interview  with  La  Stampa,  16  April  ~  DR,  19  April  1985. 

147.  Al-Sahafa,  1  May;  Sudan's  Prime  Minister  in  an  intoview  with  i^Qabas,  13  May  1985. 

148.  An  editorial  in  al-Sahafa.  7  May  1985. 

149.  For  ai-Sadiq's  broad  concept  of  Sudan's  internal  and  foreign  af  fairs,  see  e.g.,  a  series  of 
interviews,  with  ahSharq  ahAwsat,  20  April,  30  August  and  5  Octobor;  SUNA,  6  May — 

DR,  7  May;  and  Africa  Von ,  September  1985. 

150.  Al-  Yamama,  5  June     JPRS.  20  August  1985. 

151.  For  details,  see  ibid;  SUNA,  20  June  —  DR,  21  June  and  Arabia,  The  Islamic  World 
Review,  October  1985. 

152.  For  his  political  outlook,  see  his  interviews  with  tU-TtUTa  eX-'AnAiyya,  13  May  and 

al-Dustur.  I  ondon,  21  October  1985. 

153.  See  Zakariyya's  pronouncements,  e.g.,  SUNA,  26  April  —  DR,  26  April;  J  AN  A,  25  April 
—  DR,  25  April  1985. 

154.  Astatementbytheparty1iseniorleaderintlieabsenoeofGliabbiish.af>i4j0Mm,24Oct^ 

1985. 

155.  QER,  3rd  quarter  1985. 

156.  R.  Omdurman,  26  September  —  DR,  27  September  1985. 

157.  MEN  A,  27  September  ~  SWR.  ^0  September  1985. 

158.  R.  Omdurman,  28  September     DR,  .^0  September  1985. 

159.  SUNA,  29  September  -  DR,  30  September  1985. 

160.  The  Guardian,  27  September  1985. 

161.  SUNA,  29  September  —  DR,  30  September  1985. 

162.  AC.  22  May  1985. 

163.  The  Guardian,  1  October  1985. 

164.  R.  SPLA,  29  September  —  SWB,  1  October  1985. 

165.  R.  Omdurman.  28  September— DR,  30  September;  SUNA,  1  October— SWB, 3 October 

1985.  Ghabbush  wa.s  detained  until  carls  January  1986. 

166.  SUNA,  13  November  -  DR,  14  November  1985. 

167.  R.  SPLA.  6  April  -  DR,  8  April  1985. 
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168.  Sudanow,  April;  R.  Omdurman,  6  April  -  $WB,8  April  1985. 

169.  R.  SPLA,  9  April  -  SWB,  10  April  1985. 

170.  Al-Dahab  in  a  press  conference,  R.  Omdurman,  10  April  —  DR,  1 1  April,  1985. 

171.  AFP,  13  April  —  DR,  15  April;  fT,  16  April  1985. 

172.  Al-Dahab's  statement,  R.  Omdurman.  17  April  —  DR,  18  April  1985. 

173.  SUNA.  18  April  —  DR.  19  April  1985. 

174.  R.  SPLA,  17  April  —  SWB,  19  April  1985. 

175.  R.  SPLA,  1 1, 19  April  —  DR,  19,  22  April  1985. 

176.  SUNA.  21  April     DR.  22  April  1985. 

177.  SUNA,  26  April      SWB.  29  April  1985. 

178.  R.  SPLA,  29  April  -  SWB,  1  May  1985. 

179.  y4C  22  May  1985. 

180.  For  details,  see  QER,  3nl  quarter  1985. 

181.  For  the  full  text  of  the  program.,  sec  R  SPLA.  27  May     SWB.  29  May  1985. 

182.  Fromthemanyrcports,mosllyb>  the  .South,  see  e.g.,  R.  SPLA,  30  May,  3, 7, 18  June,  11, 
17  July,  2, 9, 16  August  —  DR,  31  May,  4, 10, 18  June,  12. 18  July.  5, 13, 19  August  1985. 

183.  E.g  .R.  SPLA,  16, 17,21  September.  18, 27  October,  11, 23  November,  2,26  December— 
DR,  18.  19.  23  September,  21,  29  October,  14,  26  November,  3,  27  December  1985. 

184.  E.g.,  Sudanow,  August;  ai-Saha/a^  1  August;  SUNA,  2  September  —  DR,  4  September 
1985. 

185.  E.g.,  a  statement  on  the  u  i  tlingness  to  open  a  dialogue,  as  made  lyytbeSPLA  representative 
in  Nairobi.  Dhol  Achuil.  to  al-Ayyam,  4  September,  versus  categorical  denial  of  any 
intention  to  hold  a  dialogue,  released  by  R.  SPLA,  5  September  —  SWB,  6  September 
1985. 

186.  For  the  full  text  of  the  letter,  sec  R.  SPLA.  19  October  —  DR«  21  October  1985. 

187.  SUNA.  20  Ociober     DR,  21  October  1985. 

188.  Garang's  ciatms,  as  expressed  by,  e.g.,  R.  SPLA,  29, 30  October,  6  November,  2  December 

—  DR,  30, 3 1  October,  7  November,  5  Deoember.  and  Khartoum^  claimi,  m  expretMd  by, 
e.g.,  SUNA,  31  October,  4  November  —  DR,  1,  5  November  1985. 

189.  E.g.,  SUNA,  1 1  December  DR.  12  December  aad  counterclaim  by  R.  SPLA,  11 
December  -  DR,  12  December  1985. 

190.  >lA5i>asa,  29  November  1985. 

191 .  SUNA,  25  April  —  DR,  25  April  1985,  as  announced  at  the  end  of  the  visit  by  a  high-level 

Sudanese  delegation  in  Tripoli. 

192.  R,  Omdurman,  9  May  —  SWB,  1 1  May  1985,  as  declared  at  the  end  ol  the  visit  by  a  top 
Libyan  delegation  in  Khartoum. 

193.  For  the  announcement  of  Sudani  IMense  Minister  regarding  the  protocol,  see  SUNA,  7 
Julv     DR.  8  July  1985. 

194.  /l/-A/<j/a//fl,24  July  1985. 

195.  SUNA,  31  August  —  SWB.  5  September  1985. 

196.  E.g.,  SUNA,  24  August.  22  September  —  SWB,  27  August,  26  September  1985. 

197.  F.g  ,  the  Sudanese  Information  Minister  in  an  interview  with  oZ-yflr/ro,  10  July:  al-Dahab 
m  a  statement  to  MENA,  1  August  —  SWB,  8  August;  Sudan's  Prime  Minister  to 
at'Salufo,  7  August  1985. 

198.  An  interview  with  al-Hawadiih,  6  September  1985. 

199.  SUNA.  4.  5  September  DR.  5, 6  September  and  R.  Omdurman,  5  September  —  DR,  6 
September  1985,  respectively. 

200.  Al-Sa/utfa^  1 5  September  and  SUNA,  9  October — DR,  10  October  1985,  respectively.  By 

early  1986,  there  were  contr.idictory  reports  on  Numayri's  place  of  stay  SUNA,  12  March 

—  DR.  7  March  claimed  that  he  was  m  Rumania  while  SUNA,  1  March  —  DR,  12  March 
1986,  reported  that  he  was  still  in  Egypt. 

201 .  MENA.  9  October  ~  DR,  10  October  1985. 

202.  SUNA.  24  June  -  SWB.  25  .Tune  1985. 

203.  Sudan's  Foreign  Minister,  AFP,  15  July  -  SWB,  17  July  1985. 

204.  SUNA,  2  December  — DR,  4  December  1985. 

205.  E.g.,  Sudani  Foreign  Minister.  MENA,  30  June  —  SWB,  3  July  and  Sudani  Prime 

Minister,  29  May  —  DR.  29  May  1985.  respectively. 

206.  E.g..  al-Dahab  in  a  series  ot  mterv  iews,  al-Sharq  at- A  wsai,  1 7  April;  al-  khalij,  22  April  1 985. 
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The  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

(Jiunhiuriyyat  Suriyya  al-'Arabiyya) 

DOMESTIC  POLITICS 

Syria's  domestic  politics  during  the  period  under  survey  were  governed  by  three 
intenelated  isiuet:  (1)  the  lingering  power  struggle  withiii  the  regime^  ranks;  (2) 
President  Asad^  efforts  to  reconsolidate  his  authority  and  control  in  the  aftermath 
of  Ids  illnesi  and  the  ensuing  power  struggle;  (3)  his  regimels  efforts  to  cope  with 
natioiial  eoonomic  difficulties,  and  inefficiency  and  corruption  in  the  Ba*th  Party  and 
governmental  bureaucracy. 

THE  LINGERING  POWER  STRUGGLE 

The  power  struggle  within  the  Syrian  Ba'lh  regime  erupted  in  November  1983  when 
President  Hafiz  al-Asad  became  seriously  ill.'  Ai  its  core  was  the  conflict  between  the 
President's  brother,  RiPat,  and  the  lalter's  rivals,  a  rather  large  group  ol  army  officers 
and  party  officials  led  by  two  other  'Alawi  generals  Shafiq  Fayyad,  Commander  of 
the  important  Third  Division,  and  'AU  Haydar,  Commander  of  the  Paratroopers  and 
Special  Foioes.  In  February  1984,  the  armed  camps  of  hoth  tides  came  dose  to  an 
armed  collision.  By  May,  the  President  had  made  sufficient  recoveiy  to  reassert 
himself,  intervene  in  the  conflict  and  detonate  it  by  dispatdung  both  Rif  at  and  his 
rivals  on  a  short  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Fayyad  and  Haydar  returned  to  Syria,  but 
Rif  at  Asad  remained  in  Switzerland  and  France  for  another  six  months.  To  some 
extent  he  was  in  eiile,  and  while  he  was  away,  his  power  base  in  Syria  eroded.  But 
Rif  at  was  still  accessible  to  the  regime's  enemies,  and  his  embarrassingly  protracted 
stay  abroad  was  therefore  bothathreattotheregimeandproof  of  its  failure  to  reclaim 
its  normal  order  of  business. 

Still  more  significant  was  Hafiz  al-Asad 's  inability  to  remain  above  the  fray.  His 
regime  had  traditionally  been  remarkably  free  of  factionalism.  That  important  asset 
was  lost  in  the  winter  of  1983-84,  and  by  the  summer  it  was  clear  that  the  President  had 
grown  very  concerned  with  his  image  and  that  of  his  regime.  This  was  vividly 
illustrated  by  the  interview  that  Syria'ii  Minister  of  Defense  MustafaTalas,  granted  to 
Der  Spiegfli  he  spoke  sharply  against  Rif  at  al-Asad  and  warned  that  his  return  would 
not  be  toknted. 

But  an  arraogement  was  made  in  the  next  few  weeks,  whereby  Rif  at  al-Asad  would 
be  allowed  to  return  in  late  November.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  serious  additional 
erosion  of  his  power  base  in  Syria,  the  principal  part  of  which  had  been  the  Defense 
Detachments  —  a  praetorian  guard  estimated  to  be  50.000  strong.  In  Rifat's  absence 
they  had  been  reduced  to  10,000.  the  si/e  ol  a  normal  division,  and  the  otTicers'  and 
soldiers' special  privileges  had  been  withdrawn.  The  force  command  had  first  been 
given  to  Mu'in  Nasif.  Rifat's  son-in-law,  but  was  transtcrred  to  a  professional  officer. 
Rifat*s  influence  in  the  General  Intelligence  Service  and  in  the  Association  of 
University  Graduates  had  likewise  been  sapped.' 

His  loss  of  power  was  to  some  extent  compensated  for  by  his  being  ap  p  ointed  Vice 
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Pitskleiit  for  Security  Affain.  On  7  November,  a  presidential  decree  specified  that  the 
**yKC  President  [was]  entrusted  with  following  up  and  implementing  the  security 
policies  approved  by  the  Ba'th  Party  and  the  Government.*^  It  remained  to  be  seen,  of 
course,  whether  the  Vice  President  would  be  vested  with  real  authority  or  disappointed 

by  an  empty  title. 

The  Ba'ih  regime  was  evidently  anxious  to  expedite  RiCat  Asad's  return,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  risks  inherent  in  his  continued  stay  in  F.uropc.  In  late  October  it 
announced  his  impending  arrival,  albeit  through  an  unofficial  channel,  Radio  Monte 
Carlo/  The  Vice  President's  return  coincided  with  Frangois  Mitterrand's  arrival  for  a 
state  visit  on  26  November.  Possibly  the  Government  wanted  to  minimiie  the  effect 
that  Rif  atli  appearance  would  have.  In  any  case,  although  some  of  his  men  celebrated 
the  event  with  fanfares,  on  the  whole  it  passed  quietly.' 

The  Pieiident^  health  and  the  now  subtle  power  struggle  were  the  most  important 
inucs  affecting  Syrian  politics  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

THE  EIGHTH  REGIONAL  CONGRESS 

The  settlement  which  the  regime  had  reached  with  RITat  Asad  enabled  it  to  proceed 
with  its  political  and  constitutional  agenda.  The  Seventh  Regional  Congress  of  the 
Syrian  Ba'th  Party  had  been  held  in  1980.  and  the  Fighth  Congress  was  long  overdue. 
The  Congress  was  noi  a  mere  lormality  iinporianl  issues  were  aired  and  discussed 
there,  and  new  forums  were  elected.  However,  the  Eighth  Congress  was  necessary  for 
reelecting  President  Asad  to  a  third  term,  and  a  change  of  Cabinet  was  deemed 
necessary.  The  proceedings  would  therefore  serve  three  nuun  purposes:  (1)  to 
demonstrate  that  President  Asad  had  fully  returned  to  the  helm  and  that  the 
institutions  of  his  regime  were  functioning  properly;  (2)  to  remove  some  of  Rif  at 
Asad's  supporters  from  their  positions;  and  (3)  to  deal  with  the  country's  economic 
difficulties  and  with  the  growing  public  criticism  of  corruption  and  inefficiency  in  the 
Government. 

As  was  once  noted  by  a  well  informed  analyst  of  Syrian  politics,*  the  771  delegates 
to  the  Congress  were  not  entrusted  with  making  crucial  political  decisions.  Thus,  the 
Eighth  Regional  Congress,  which  convened  on  6  January  1986  and  remained  in 
session  for  sixteen  days,  did  not  choose  the  members  of  the  new  Regional  Command 
and  Central  Committee.  They  were,  instead,  chosen  by  Hafiz  al-Asad  and  his 
immediate  circle.  But  the  delegates  did  perform  some  important  political  functions. 
As  a  group,  they  were  a  representative  sample  of  the  party's  rank  and  file  and  of  the 
laifer  sectors  of  the  population  from  which  it  drew  its  support.  The  Congress  was  a 
forum  for  a  sort  of  dialogue  between  the  regime  and  its  constituents,  through  whidi 

ideas  and  programs  could  be  tested  and  policies  could  be  expounded.  President 
Asad's  opening  address^  and  fmal  communique^  reflected  the  two  main  topics  dealt 
with  by  the  Eighth  Regional  Congress  first,  mounting  economic  difficulties  and 
public  bitterness  about  corruption  and  inefficiency  and,  second,  the  regime's  foreign 
poUcies. 

The  makeup  of  the  new  Regional  Command  reflected  a  further,  but  not  dramatic, 
decline  in  Rifat  Asad's  position.  He  retained  his  seat,  but  three  of  his  supporters  — 
Ahmad  Diyab,  Nasruddin  Nasr  and  Ilyas  al-Lati  —  lost  theirs.  Two  other  memben 
were  replaced  —  Ahmad  Iskandar  Ahmad,  who  had  passed  away,  and  Muhammad 
Ayyubi,  afiflacted  with  terminal  cancer.  The  composition  of  the  R^onal  Command 
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was  as  follows:  Haflz  al-Asad,  *AbdaUah  al-Ahmar,  Zuhayr  Mashariqa,  'Abd  al-Halim 
Khaddam,  Rifat  al-Asad,  Mahmud  al-Zu'bi,  'Abd  al-Ra'uf  al-Kasm,  Mustafa  Talas, 
'Izz  al-Din  Nasir,  Tawfiq  Saliha,  Sa'id  Hammadi,  Sulayman  Qadda,  Walid  Hamdun, 
WahibTannus,  'Abd  al-Qadir  Qaddura,  Hikmat  al-Shihabi,  Ahmad  Qabalan,*Abd 
al-Razzaq  Ayyub,  Ahmad  Dirgham.  Fayiz  al-Nasir.  and  Rashid  Ikhirini. 

The  other  forums  elected  were  the  Party's  Control  and  Inspection  Committee  and  a 
ninety-member  Central  Committee.  Members  of  the  former  were  Ghassan  Abu 
Tawq,  Mary  Haddad,  Am  Sulayman,  'Abdallah  Abu  al-Rish,  and  'Abd  al-Karim 
Abu  Fakhr.  Members  of  the  latter  were  as  follows:  Hafiz  al-Asad, '  Abdallah  al- Ahmar, 
Zuhayr  Mashariqa,  'Abd  al-Halim  Khaddam,  Rifat  al-Asad,  Mahmud  al-Zu*bi,  *Abd 
al-Ratif  al-Kasm,  Mustafa  Talas,  Ahmad  Dhiyab,  Nasir  al-Din  Nasir,  *Izz  ai-Din 
Nasir,  Tawfiq  Saliha,  Uyas  al-Lati,  SaHd  Hammadi,  Sulayman  Qadda,  Walid 
Hamdun,  Wahib  Tammus,  *Abd  al-Qadir  Qaddura.  Hikmat  al-Shihabi,  *Ala  al-Din 
*Abidin,  Ahmad  Qabalan,  Sami  al-Salih,  Tawfiq  Hassun,  Sharif  Hidaythi,  'Abd 
al-Razzaq  Ayyub,  Ahmad  al-As'ad,  'Abd  al-Karim  Bilal,  Ghazi  al-Khadra,  Hamdu 
Hajju,  Rashid  Ikhtirini,  Ibrahim  Hunaydi,  'Abd  al-Razzaq  'Awwad,  Ibrahim 
Muhammad,  Kamal  Sharaf.  Muhammad  Ghabbash,  Mahmud  Qaddur,  Muhammad 
Najib  al-Sayyid  Ahmad.  Mahmud  Nun  JiHu.  Hassan  al-Saqqa,  Muhammad  Salman, 
Antoine  Filu,  Nadim  'Akkash,  Muhammad  Mawalidi,  'Aziz  Saqr,  Muhammad 
Harba,  'All  Zayyud,  Khalid  Salama,  Zaki  Hakim,  Muhammad  Zaydan,  Nazih 
Duwaydiri,  'Ali  Sultan,  Walid  *Uthman,  Ghassan  Rajab,  Wa*il  kmall,  Mahmud 
Hadid,  Yusuf  al-Ahmad,  Mustafa  a]-*Ayid,  Zahid  btanbuli,  Safi  Abu  Dan,  Riyad 
Haj  Khalil,  *Ali  Nassar,  Amin  Abu  al-Shamat,  Muhammad  *Ali  Khalaf,  Fayiz 
al-Nasir,  Faruq  al-Shai^,  Yasin  Rajah,  Husni  Harb,  Ra*if  al-Mui*i,  Ahmad  Diiii^iam, 
Muhammad  *AH  Hashim,  Husayn  Abu  Ham  id,  Tawfiq  Ibrahim,  Kawthar  al-Nahhas, 
Hiyam  Buwayhi.  Muna'Awad,  Najm  al-Shaysh  Musa,  Ibrahim  Safi,  Shafiq  Fayyad, 
Subhi  Haddad.  'Adnan  Sulayman  Hasan,  'Ali  Asalan,  'Ali  al-Salih,  'Ali  Duba,  'All 
Haydar,  Fu'ad  'Absi,  Mustafa  Tayyara,  Hasan  Turkumani,  'Ali  Malahifji, 
Muhammad  ai-Khuli,  and  Muhammad  Ibrahim  al- Ali. 

ASAD'S  THIRD  TERM 

Following  the  soooessful  condosion  of  the  Rqponal  Congress,  the  constitutional 
process  for  Hafiz  al-Asad^  reelection  was  set  in  motion.  The  Ba*th  Party'k  Regional 
Command  reconunended  his  candidature  to  the  People*^  Assembly,  which  "decided 
unanimously  to  support  the  nomination  of  President  Asad  for  a  presidential  term  of 
office  that  [would]  begin  on  13  March  1985**.*  It  was  hardly  surprisingthat  the  public 
referendum  held  on  1 1  February  endorsed  the  People's  Assemblyls  recommendation 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

A  NEW  CABINET 

The  next  step  was  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  *Abd  al-Ra'uf  al-Kasm  remained 
Prime  Minister,  but  two  important  changes  were  introduced  in  his  Cabinet.  Nasrudin 
Nasr,  who  had  already  been  removed  from  the  Regional  Conunand,  was  now  removed 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  replaced  by  Muhammad  Ghabbash,  considered 
a  rising  force  in  the  Syrian  Ba*th.  Dr  Muhaminad  al-Imadi,  appointed  Minister  of 
Economy  and  Foreign  Trade,  was  a  technocraL  A  graduate  of  Damascus  Univeiiityli 
Faculty  of  Law,  he  had  earlier  obtained  a  PhD  in  Economics  and  Plaiming  in  the  US. 
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He  had  taught  in  Damascus  and  had  served  as  Syrians  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Minister  of  the  Economy  and  Foreign  Trade  before  his  appointment,  in  1979,  to  head 

the  Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social  Development.  His  experience,  ability  and 
connections  were  all  expected  to  help  him  in  alleviating  the  country's  economic 

difficulties. '0 

Indeed,  the  Cabinet's  main  task  was  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  economic  crisis  and  to 
conduct  an  effective  and  visible  campaign  against  corruption  and  inefficiency.  This 
was  made  plain  in  the  President's  address  to  the  Cabinet,  which  was  broadcast  to  the 
entire  country. ' '  His  message  was  later  elaborated  on  by  Dr  Najjah  al- Attar,  Minister 
of  Culture,  in  an  article  published  in  Ttshrin  on  13  April.  In  previous  years,  Dr 
al-*Attar  had  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  authoritative  spokespersons  for  the 
Asad  regime.  She  had  not  published  in  TlsArlri  for  some  time,  and  so  the  article  on  13 
April  indicated  also  that  she  was  once  again  performing  her  familiar  role. 


TABLE  1:  THE  NEW  CABINET 


DrAbdal.R«\ifal-Ktttii 
OeaMiMttfiiTalai 
Mahmod  Qaddur 

Dr  Salim  Yasin 
Niyib  al-Sayyid  Ahmad 
Mulnmniad  OhablNnh 
Dr  Kamal  Sharaf 
Engineer  Yutiif  al-Ahmad 
YMinRi^ah 
Dr  Muhammad  Harba 
Riyad  al-Hiu  KhaUl 
Dr  Muhammad  al-Imadi 
DrNiyahal-Attar 
Famq  al-Shai' 
Dr  Engineer  Nawras  al-Daqr 
Dr  Ghasub  al-Rifa'i 
Dr  Muhammad  Muhammad  al-Khatib 
•*Abdi 


WahibFadil 

Engineer  Kamil  al-Baba 

Dr  Engineer  Ghazi  at-Dunibi 

Riyad  Baghdad! 

Isam  al-Nalb 

Adnan  Quli 

Dr  Engineer  Mahmod  al-Kurdi 
Dr  Qahtan  al-Suyufl 
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Minister  of  State 
Minister  of  Justice 
Minister  irfSttte 
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REGIME  AND  OPPOSITION 

The  crushing  of  the  fundamentalist  Muslim  revolt  in  Hamah  in  February  1982  had 
stifled  the  opposition's  challenge  to  the  Ba*th  regime.  Most  of  the  opposition  groups 
had  joined  forces  under  the  umbrella  of  "The  National  Alliance  for  the  Liberation  of 
Syria",  whose  main  achievement  was  to  bring  together  the  Muslim  fundamentalist 
groups  and  several  Arab  nationalist  factions.  Despite  the  breadth  of  its  membership, 
the  Alliance  had  been  unable  lo  generate  a  new  wave  of  effective  opposition  or  even  to 
create  the  impression  abroad  that  the  Asad  regime  faced  a  serious  challenge.  In  1984, 
the  opposition  was  so  weak  that  it  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  internecine 
bickering  in  the  regimelB  ranks. 

Most  of  the  AUianoelB  activities  during  the  period  under  review  were  intended  to 
damage  the  r^ime%  image.  Shibli  al-Aysami  and  Amin  al-Hafiz,  both  leaders  in  the 
Alliance  and  both  affiliated  with  the  pro-Iraqi  Ba*th,  gave  press  interviews'^  in  which 
they  leveled  the  familiar  accusations  against  Hafiz  al-Asad  and  his  Government.  They 
said  that  Asad  was  personally  respcmsiUe  for  the  loss  of  the  Golan  in  1967,  the 
massacre  in  Hamah  and  other  atrocities  committed  against  opposition  groups  and  the 
Syrian  population;  they  attacked  the  regime's  policies  in  Lebanon  and  charged  that, 
behind  the  facade  of  radical  anti-Israeli  and  anti-American  policies,  the  regime  was  in 
fact  pursuing  a  very  moderate  line.  This  effort  by  the  pro-Iraqi  component  of  the 
Alliance  was  matched  by  the  appearance  of  Jasira'AIwan  and  thirteen  of  his  colleagues 
in  Amman  during  the  meeting  of  the  Palestine  National  Council  (PNC)  in  November 
1984.  (Jasim  *Alwan  had  been  a  prominent  Nasirite  Syrian  army  officer  whose 
abortive  coup  in  July  1963  set  the  stage  for  the  break  between  *Abd  al-Nasir  and  the 
new  Syrian  Ba*th  regime). 

During  the  period  under  survey,  explosions  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  a 
number  of  Syrian  cities.  Responsibility  was  claimed  by  several  opposition  groups. 
Some  of  the  explosions  might  actually  have  taken  place,'^  but  they  certainly  did  not 
amount  to  a  sustained  and  effective  action  Furthermore,  the  opposition  activities 
were  overshadowed  by  the  regime's  success  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood's  Vanguard  Organization  (*Adnan  Uqla's  group).  This  section  of  the 
Muslim  fundamentalist  opposition  had  been  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  attacks  on  the  BaHh  regime  in  the  late  1970s.  But  by  late  1984,  the 
organization^  remnants  were  sufficiently  dispirited  for  the  regime  to  arrange  their 
formal  capitulation.  On  25  January,  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Regional  Congress, 
Radio  Damascus  quoted  a  Ministry  of  the  Interior  spokesman  as  having  announced: 

Contacts  have  recently  been  held  between  us  and  the  Muslim  Brotherhood's 
Vanguard  Organization  abroad.  During  these  contacts,  this  leadership 
expressed  new  convictions  by  its  elements  —  convictions  that  are  radically 
different  from  their  previous  convictions.  These  convictions  can  be  summed  up 
by  the  fact  that  a  plot  is  being  concocted  against  Syria's  steadfastness  and  firm, 
national  stand  ...'^ 

The  communique  offered  to  pardon  those  members  of  the  organization  who  would 
return  to  Syria  *Srith  a  dean  heart**.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  them  returned,  but  the 
negotiations  and  the  agreement  evoked  recriminations  inside  the  fundamentalist 
opposition  and  were  an  important  achievement  for  the  regime. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  National  Front  in  1972,  the  Syrian 
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Communist  Party  (SOP)  has  not  been  a  fuU-fledged  opposition  group.  In  exchange 
for  recognition  of  its  l^gal  status  and  a  limited  freedom  of  action,  it  endorsed  the 
regime  andthe  Ba*th  Party's  hegemony.  It  had  been  difficuh  for  the  SCP  to  preserve 
its  distinct  personality  and,  since  the  early  1970s,  its  leader,  Khalid  Bakdash,  had  had 
to  contend  with  secessions  and  internal  opposition.  By  1984  the  party  had  survived 
such  difficulties  but  had  not  escaped  them.  In  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  SCP 
was  marked  by  a  rally  in  Damascus.  The  celebration  was  attended  hy  representatives 
of  the  Ba'th  Party,  various  Arab  Communist  parties  and,  on  behall  oi  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  Karen  Brutens  Deputy  Head  of  the  CPSU's 
Central  Committee.'^  In  November,  Fravda  published  an  interview  with  K.halid 
Bakdash,  who  praised  his  Ba*tfai  partners  for  their  cooperation.!*  But,  as  several  Arab 
newspapers  observed  in  great  detail,  Bakdash  was  hard  put  to  contend  with 
factionalism  and  opposition  in  his  party. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SUPERPOWERS 

The  contours  of  Syria's  international  orientation  did  not  change  during  the  period 
under  survey.  Syria  remained  Moscow's  most  important  ally  in  the  Middle  East  and 
an  adversary  of  the  US,  but  its  relations  with  the  two  superpowers  underwent  several 
changes  of  nuance  and  detail.  Soviet-Syrian  relations  remamed  supcrt  icially  close  and 
good.  The  Soviet  Union  was  Syria's  principal  supporter,  supplying  ever  more 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  aiKl  voidng  affirmation  for  its  stand  against  the  US 
and  IsraeL  But  a  dose  look  at  the  interactions  of  Syria  and  the  USSR  reveals 
significant  differences  and  tensions  which  emerged  during  Hafiz  al-Asad^  two  visits 
to  Moscow. 

Asad^  visit  of  October  1984  was  his  first  publicized  visit  there  since  1 980  (there  had 
been  reports  and  rumors  of  two  secret  visits  in  the  interv  ening  period),  and  it  took 
place  against  a  backdrop  of  distrust  and  disagreement.  The  Soviets  were  displeased 
with  Syria's  continued  offensive  against  Yasir  'Arafat  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  and  dissatisfied  w  ith  their  own  almost  exclusive  dependence  on 
Syria  as  a  vehicle  for  influencing  the  Arab  world.  Mo.scow  apparently  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  drawing  closer  to  conservative  Arab  slates,  e  g.,  Jordan  and  some  of  the  Gulf 
states,  in  order  to  diversify  its  Arab  policy.  Damascus  w  as  disturbed  by  these  changes 
and  angered  by  the  Moscow's  refusal  to  endow  the  Soviet-Syrian  relationship  with  a 
''special*'  character,  to  match  that  existing  between  the  Americans  and  Israelis,  who 
also  had  between  them  a  "strategic  cooperation**. 

Indeed,  disagreonent  between  host  and  visitor  was  manifested  hi  the  "Palestinian 
clause**  in  the  joint  commumqu6  published  at  the  end  of  Asadli  visit.  A  Tbhrin 
editorial  on  17  October  stated  that  "Syria  [would]  not  tolerate  a  new  Sadat  on  its 
border",  but  this  allusion  to  the  Jordanian-Egyptian  rapprochement  had  not  been 
made  in  the  communique.  Likewise,  another  assertion  made  in  the  editorial  —  that 
"relations  between  the  [USSR  and  Syria]  had  reached  the  level  of  strategic  relations 
vis-a-vis  the  American-Israeli  aggression"     had  no  equivalent  in  the  communique. 

Observers  in  Moscow  reported  that  the  Soviet  media  coverage  of  Asad's  visit  was 
rather  modest  and  that  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  arrived  in  Moscow  as  soon  as 
Syrian  President  had  left.**  The  Syrian  regime  was  evidently  sensitive  to  these 
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commentaries,  for  a  direct  response  was  made  through  the  party's  organ,  al-Ba'thy 
which  complained  on  24  October  about  the  "campaign"  being  conducted  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Syria.  But  as  it  had  often  done  in  the  past,  the  Asad  regime  chose 
also  to  respond  indirectly  and  informally  through  Louis  Fares.  Radio  Monte  Carlo^ 
Damascus  correspondent.  On  19  October.  Fares  came  out  with  a  rather  explicit 
commentary.  He  argued  against  the  analysts  w  ho  had  observed  decline  and  tension  in 
Soviet-Syrian  relations.  According  to  him,  Syria  did  not  resent  the  development  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  relations  with  other  Arab  states,  since  it  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
monopolize  Soviet-Arab  relations. 

When  Asad  next  came  to  Moscow  in  June  1985,  he  was  hosted  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  the  current  Head-of-State.  The  vital  task  for  Syria%  President  was  to 
establish  a  working  relationship  with  this  new  leader  of  his  country*s  most  important 
patron.  Undoubtedly,  he  also  wanted  the  reassurances  of  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  Vienna  summit  and  of  the  Soviet-American  relationship.  Such  was  the  mutual 
distrust  in  the  Soviet-Syrian  relationship  that  each  party  suspected  the  other  of 
contemplating  a  deal  with  the  US.'** 

This  visit  revealed  a  continuing  disagreement  over  the  PLO.  A  statement  published 
during  Asad's  stay  in  Moscow  explained  that  "the  Soviet  side  emphasi/ed  particularly 
the  importance  of  the  PLO's  unity  for  the  elimination  of  disagreements  among  the 
Palestinians."  Underlined  by  al-AmaVs  attack  on  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  camps  in 
Beirut,  the  conflict  of  opinions  on  this  matter  was  nonetheless  offset  by  a  large 
measure  of  common  understanding  on  other  ME  matters,  and  the  Soviets*  hopes  of 
diversifying  their  Arab  assets,  expressed  back  in  October  1984,  seemed  to  have 
become  less  important  by  June  1985.  Syria's  position  as  the  Soviet  Union'b  prindpal 
ME  ally  seemed  more  secure,  for  the  latter's  support  of  the  PLO  did  not  extend  to  that 
organization's  cooperation  with  Jordan.  On  2!  June,  Pravda  published  a  statement 
that  had  been  issued  earlier  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Moscow  meeting  between  Arab 
Communists'  and  Workers'  Parties  The  statement  included  a  denunciation  ot  the  1 1 
February  19K5  Amman  Agreement  between  Jordan  and  the  PLO,  a  criticism  that  no 
doubt  pleased  the  .Syrians. 2® 

As  in  the  aftermath  of  the  October  1984  visit,  Hai'iz  Asad  and  his  regime  were  very 
sensitive  to  the  international  community's  perception  of  Soviet-Syrian  relations.  The 
alliance  with,  and  support  by,  the  Soviet  Union  were  a  vital  component  of  Syria*^ 
national  security,  and  it  was  important  for  Syria  to  impress  its  adversaries  with  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union's  commitment  to  it.  This  concern  was  clearly  reflected  in 
an  interesting  commentary,  broadcast  by  Radio  Damascus  just  after  Asad*^  return 
from  Moscow.^' 

It  argued  that,  "from  an  objective  and  factual  viewpoint,  President  ffafi/  al-Asad's 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union[might  have  been]  one  of  the  more,ifaoi  the  most,  successful 
of  his  visits."  The  commentary  went  on  to  explain  that: 

during  the  period  between  President  Asad*s  [prior]  visit  and  [his  June  visit], 
important  developments  and  events  [had]  occurred  on  both  the  regional  and 
international  levels  which  required  consultations  in  view  of  Syria's  national 
and  pan-Arab  responsibilities  and  because  of  Moscow's  prominent  role  in 
these  events. 

Syria'iB  relations  with  the  US  remained  adversarial  Their  direct  conflict  in  Lebanon, 
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in  1982-84,  had  to  some  extent  faded  into  the  iMckground  but  Syria  remained 
vehemently  opposed  to  Washington's  policies  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  peace 
process.  Syiiali  partnership  with  Iran  and  Libya,  and  its  own  Palestinian  and  Lebanese 
terrorist  groups,  ran  directly  counter  to  some  of  the  Reagan  Administration^^  most 

profound  ideological  and  political  convictions. 

And  yet,  despite  their  adversarial  positions,  both  desired  a  renewed  dialogue.  A 
careful  reading  of  Syria's  anti- American  diatribes  w  ould  reveal  a  message  that,  should 
the  US  abandon  its  policies  and  should  it  choose  to  view  Syria  as  a  key  actor  in  the 
region,  it  would  receive  a  positive  Syrian  response.  Also,  Asad's  regime  was  quite 
skillful  as  an  intermediary  in  some  of  the  kidnapping  and  hijacking  cases  which 
involved  American  citizens  in  Lebanon  (helping  to  achieve  the  release  in  February 
1985  of  an  American  journalist  and  the  settlement  ending  the  hijaddng  of  a  TWA 
airplane  in  June  1985). 

Various  spokesmen  for  the  Reagim  Administration  rewarded  Damascus  by  stating 
that  Syria  was  not  regarded  by  the  US  Government  in  the  same  light  as,  say»  Libya 
and  that  in  the  future  a  dialogue  could  indeed  be  resumed.  In  July  1984,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Murphy,  testifying  in  Congress,  described  Syrians  role  in 
Lebanon  as  "helpful".  In  February  1985,  the  State  Department's  spokesman 
reaffirmed  that  Security  Council  Resolution  242  applied  not  just  to  the  West  Bank  but 
to  the  Golan  Heights  as  well.  Another  laudatory  comment  was  made  in  July  on  Syria's 
prospective  role  in  achieving  the  release  of  more  American  hostages  in  Lebanon.^^ 

REGIONAL  POLICIES 

During  this  period,  Syria  pursued  a  regional  policy  which  sought  to  assert  and 
consolidate  its  position  as  a  leading  regional  power.  In  this  Asadls  regime  was  partly 
successful.  Someof  its  policies  changed  with  the  circumstances.  Syria  renuuned  allied 
to  Libya  and  Iran  and  hostile  to  the  conservative  Arab  states,  to  Iraq  and  the  PLO  and 
to  all  dRorts  to  continue  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  along  the  **Camp  David  lines**. 
But  it  encountered  great  difficulties  in  Lebanon  and  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Lebanese  arenalsdediniiig  importance  and  to  acknowledge  its  failure  to  overcome  the 
PLO.  The  various  dimensions  of  Syria's  regional  policies  will  now  be  surveyed 
separately. 

ARAB  POLICY 

The  pattern  of  inter-Arab  relations  during  the  period  under  review  was,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  determined  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Syrian-Iranian-Libyan 
grouping,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loose  grouping  ot  Egypt,  Jordan,  the  PLO,  fraq 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  other.  Neither  group  was  a  cohesive  bloc,  but  the  two  were 
generally  on  opposing  sides  of  three  main  issues.  The  first  group  tended  to  be  more 
radical  and  anti- American,  it  supported  Iran  against  Iraq  and  was  opposed  to  all 
l^orts  to  revive  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  through  American  and  Egyptian 
sponsorship  of  Israeli  negotiations  with  a  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation.  Syria 
also  opposed,  and  served  as  the  main  barrier  to,  the  convening  oi  an  Arab  summit 
conference  and  it  was  critical  of  the  emergency  summit  in  Casablanca  in  August 
1985.-^  In  November  1984,  it  had  expressed  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the 
inter-Arab  system  by  holding  a  joint  session  of  the  International  Secretariat  for 
Solidarity  with  the  Arab  People  and  the  Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Arab  Peoples* 
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Conference;  the  main  issue  of  the  session  was  Palestine.  The  meeting  was  to  some 
extent  a  response  to  the  PNC  meeting  in  Amman,  but  it  also  signaled  Syria*s  threat  to 
move  to  a  more  radical  policy  if  the  majority  of  the  Arab  states  continued  their 

antagonism.'^ 

The  most  notable  institutional  nianitcstations  ot  the  Syrian-I.ihyan-lranian  axis 
were  the  periodic  meetings  of  the  three  countries'  Foreign  M  misters.  In  1984-85.  three 
such  meetings  were  held:  in  January  I9S5  in  I  chran.  in  August  19S5  in  Damascus,  and 
in  December  1985  in  Tripoli.  Prior  to  the  December  summit,  Syria  hosted  a  delegation 
from  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen,  a  radical  ME  state  that  had  not 
joined  the  radical  bloc. 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual  discussions  in  these  summits,  but  the  joim 
communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Damascus  meeting  denounced  Yasir  *Arafat,  as 
well  as  the  emergency  Arab  summit  held  in  Casablanca,  it  supported  Iranli  war 
against  Iraq  and,  surprisingly,  drew  world  attention  *Ho  the  seriousness  of  growing 
Israeli  military  nuclear  ability" 

Syria's  bilateral  relations  with  its  two  partners  were  not  free  of  tension.  The 
agreement  reached  by  Qadhdhafi  and  King  Hasan  of  Morocco  caused  anxiety  in 
Damascus.  Such  a  radical  shift  in  Libyan  policy,  made  without  consultation  with  or 
announcement  to  its  partner,  exposed  the  frailty  and  limits  of  Syria's  alliance  with 
Libya.  Moreover,  Syrians  relationship  with  Iran  was  marred  by  additional  issues: 
control  of  radical  Shi*i  groups  in  Lebanon,  Syrians  policy  in  Lebanon,  and  Ifanli 
insistence  on  the  payment  of  Syrian  debts. 

In  August  1985,  the  Iranian  Majlis  approved  the  renewal  of  an  agreement  granting 
Syria  6m  tons  of  oil  for  the  year  ending  on  20  March  1 986.  Of  the  6m  tons,  one  was  to 
be  free  and  five  were  to  be  sold  at  a  dbcount.  The  gift  and  the  discount  had  a  total 
value  of  $270m  ~~  a  significant  amount  for  Syria's  beleaguered  economy.  During  the 
discussions  in  the  Majlis,  some  of  the  participants  complained  that  Syria  was  not 
paying  its  debts  to  Iran.  Foreign  Minister  Velayati  responded  by  saying  that  part  of 
the  Syrian  debt  had  been  paid.-^ 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  September  1985,  it  had  become  clear  that  Syria  was  in  the 
midst  of  Si  rapprochement  with  Jordan.  The  Iranians  were  openly  critical  of  achange 
in  orientation  that  could  easily  affect  Syria's  position  on  the  Quif  war.  In  any  case, 
Syriali  relations  with  Iraq  did  not  improve,  but  the  nqtprochement  with  Jordan  was 
genuine.  It  reflected,  from  a  Syrian  perspective,  a  realization  of  the  declining 
importance  of  the  Lebanese  arena,  of  its  failure  to  contain  the  PLO  and  of  the  PLO^ 
limited  partnership  with  Jordan.  Iran*s  decision  of  December  1985  to  stop  the  flow  of 
oil  to  Syria,  in  view  of  the  latter*s  failure  to  live  up  to  its  commitments,  may  have 
expedited  the  napprachemenL 

SYRIAN  POLICY  IN  LEBANON 

Syria's  activity  in  Lebanon  during  the  period  under  survey  was  another  phase  in  the 
implementation  of  its  strategy  there  —  an  attempt  to  consolidate  and  lormalize  its 
hegemony  in  that  region  and  to  use  it  to  further  Syria's  regional  and  international 
status.  It  was  also  an  effort  to  pursue  the  Syrian-Israeli  rivalry;  this  will  be  discussed  in 
the  section  dealing  with  Syrian-Israeli  relations. 

In  February-March  1984,  Syria  appeared  to  have  won  adecisive  victory  m  Lebanon. 
President  Amin  Jumayyil  capitulated,  the  17  May  Agreement  was  aborted,  the 
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American  forces  withdrew,  and  Israel  was  evidently  incapable  of  formulating  and 
implemeBtiiig  a  new  policy  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances.  Syria  could  now 
operate  through  the  central  institutions  of  the  Lebanese  State,  seek  at  least  some 
normalization  in  the  country*s  public  and  political  life,  and  advance  such  regional 
interests  as  the  decimation  of  Yasir  'Arafat's  FLO  and  the  obstruction  of  any 
unacceptable  step  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process. 

By  the  spring  of  1985,  it  had  become  clear  thai  Syria's  policy  in  Lebanon  had  failed 
and  that  the  Lebanese  issue  threatened  to  become,  again,  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset.  Several  reasons  accounted  for  this  turn  of  events:'* 

1.  It  had  been  relatively  easy  to  assemble  a  hostile  Lebanese  coalition  against  Amin 
Jumayyil  and  the  17  May  Agreement.  It  was  far  more  difficult  to  expand  and 
maintain  that  coalition  with  a  view  to  promoting  "positive"  goals. 

2.  Syria's  power  to  implement  policies  in  Lebanon  was  severely  constrained  by  a 
number  of  factors  —  Syria's  domestic  difficulties,  its  determination  not  to 
involve  Syrian  forces  in  Lebanon's  domestic  politics  (due  to  the  trauma  of  the 
late  1970s),  and  the  opposition  of  other  actors,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Iran,  to  the  direction  of  Syrian  policies. 

3.  The  complexity  of  Lebanonlt  domestic  problems  had  become  sharply  significant 
to  Syria  because  of  its  wish  to  operate  proxy  there  rather  than  employ  Syrian 
forces.  The  implementation  of  Syrian  policies  was  often  delayed  or  diverted  by 
the  interplay  of  Lebanese  actors  and  factions. 

4.  The  PLO  proved  to  be  far  more  resilient  than  Syria  had  expected.  Its  financial 
resources  and  its  alliance  with  the  Sun ni  community  and  with  Hizballah  were 
important  assets  in  its  resistance  to  Syria. 

5.  For  an  actor  with  nearly  ten  years  of  experience  in  the  Lebanese  arena.  Syria  had 
committed  quite  a  few  errors,  not  the  least  of  which  was  its  reliance  on  Amin 
Jumayyil  as  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  Syrian  policy. 

By  March  1985,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  failure  of  Syria's  policies  had  become 
evident.  Not  even  a  slight  normalization  of  Government  and  life  had  been  achieved  in 
Lebanon,  and  Syria  was  now  held  responsible  for  the  violence  and  communal  warfare 
there.  Syria  was  particularly  worried  by  the  \  lolcncc  in  both  parts  of  Beirut,  by  the 
persistent,  though  slow,  return  oi  Palestinians  to  Beirut  and  other  parts  of  Lebanon, 
and  by  the  likely  repercussions  of  IsraePs  phased  withdrawal  from  the  Awali  river  line. 

The  withdrawal  itself  was  construed  as  a  Syrian  achievement;  it  enabled  Syria  to 
thin  its  forces  in  Lebanon.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  formula  there,  the 
withdrawal  nonetheless  threatened  to  upset  an  afaready  fragile  balance.  Interoommunal 
fighting  was  likely  to  erupt  in  several  parts  of  South  Lebanon,  and  the  PLO  might  be 
invited  back  to  Sidon  by  the  frightened  Sunnis. 

Syria  now  shifted  its  policy  away  from  President  Jumayyil  and  toward  the  militias 
in  which  the  real  power  seemed  to  reside  the  Lebanese  Forces,  al-Amal  and  the 
Dnize  militia  of  the  Progressive  Socialist  Party  (PSP).  Most  striking  was  the  new 
Syrian  partnership  with  the  Lebanese  Forces,  related  to  a  shift  within  the  Maronite 
militia  and  to  Eiie  Hubayka's  assumption  of  power.  Hubayka  had  been  known  in  the 
past  as  one  of  Bashir  JumayyiPs  toughest  lieutenants;  he  had  won  notoriety  for  his 
role  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  massacres  of  September  1982.  But  Asad  and  Hubayka 
were  eminently  pragmatic,  and  a  new  alliance  was  now  struck.  The  idea  underlying 
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Syriali  new  orientatioii  was  that  a  formala  agml  on  by  the  three  militias  woidd 
guaraniee  a  minimal  levd  of  public  order  which,  from  Syrial  point  of  view,  was  a 
necessity.  It  was  also  the  case  that  Syria  had  been  recognized  as  the  only  power 
capable  of  restoring  some  degree  of  public  order  in  Lebanon;  Syria's  part  in  Lebanese 
affairs  was  now  acceptable,  not  to  say  desiraUe,  to  many  of  its  erttwhik  enemies. 

But  Syria  continued  to  rely  on  the  militias  as  proxies  for  its  own  forces.  In  April  it 
encouraged  al-Amal  to  move  against  the  Murabitun  in  West  Beirut  (a  Sunni  militia 
allied  with  the  PLO).  That  offensive  proved  successful,  but  another,  launched  in  May 
against  the  Palestinians  entrenched  in  Sabra  and  Shatila,  failed.  Amal  had  failed 
militarily  and  the  PSP  and  even  some  of  Syria's  Palestinian  clients  refused  to 
cooperate  with  al-Amal.  The  failure  forced  Syria  to  reestablish  a  direct  military 
presence  ("observers*^  in  Beirut  and  to  supply  al-Amal  with  fifty  tanks. 

During  the  next  few  months,  it  seemed  that  Syriali  new  policy  was  working  ~ 
Syrian  forces  returned  to  Zahla,  the  large  Christian  town  in  the  Biqa*  valley;  the 
anti-Syrian  forces  in  Tripoli  were  defeated;  and,  in  December,  the  three  militias 
finally  signed  an  agreement.  But  success  was  illiisoty  and  ephemeraL  The  Lebanese 
Forces*  leader,  Elic  Hubayka.  had  written  letters  to  Syriaduring  its  negotiations  with 
the  militias,  and  they  clearly  indicated  the  extent  of  the  concessions  that  he  had  made; 
in  December  they  were  leaked  to  an  Arab  newspaper  in  Paris.-''  He  soon  lost  his 
position,  and  the  new  basis  of  Syria's  Lebanese  policy  had  been  undermined. 

SYRIA'S  CONFLICT  WITH  THE  PLO 

Syria's  two-pronged  effort  to  eradicate  the  PLO*s  lingering  presence  and  influence  in 

Lebanon  and  to  prevent  it  firom  regaudng  its  position  was  only  one  dime^ 
Syrian-PLO  conflict  in  1984-85.  The  PLOli  mam  asset  in  its  struggle  to  mamtain  iU 
independence  vM-vIs  Syria  had  been  its  cooperation  with  Jordan.  The  two  hig|h 
points  of  this  cooperation  were  the  PNC  session  in  Amman  in  November  1984and  the 
Jordanian-PLO  Agreement  signed  on  1 1  February  198S  as  part  of  the  preparattom 
for  a  new  phase  of  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  Syria  viewed  the  two  events  as  severe 
challenges.  Yasir*  Arafat's  ability  to  convene  the  PNC,  in  the  face  of  Syrian  opposition, 
was  a  great  personal  triumph  for  him  and  a  humiliation  for  Syria  which  claimed  to  be 
the  custodian  of  the  Palestinian  cause.  It  also  underlined  the  Syrians'  failure  to 
present  Abu  Musa  and  his  groups  as  an  alternative  Palestinian  leadership.  The  PNC's 
session,  furthermore,  had  a  distinct  anti-Syrian  bias  —  the  session  included  the 
appearance  of  Syrian  opposition  teadeis. 

The  Syrian  niedia  spared  no  words  in  denouncing  the  Amman  meeting  and  its 
participants.  They  threatened  that,  among  other  things,  'ihe  fate  of  those  who 
continue[d]  Sadatli  way  [would]  not  be  different  from  his**.  When  the  former  miQFor 
of  Hebron,  Fahd  Qawasima  was  assassinated  in  Amman  on  29  December,  Yasir 
*Arafat  immediately  blamed  Syria.  The  Syrians,  in  turn,  tried  somewhat  clumsily  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  PLO.  On  20  January.  Radio  Damascus  charged  that  Khalil 
al-Wazir  (Abu  Jihad)  had  organized  the  assassination  because  Qawasima  had  exposed 
corruption  in  the  "Occupied  Territories"  department  of  the  PLO.'^ 

A  campaign  of  mutual  terrorist  attacks  was  opened  between  Syria  and  the  PLO  and 
its  allies,  in  December,  a  Jordanian  diplomat,  Azmi  al- Mufti,  wa^  killed  in  Bucharest. 
In  January  1985,  four  Syrians  carrying  diplomatic  passports  were  expeUed  from 
London;  they  told  the  police  that  they  were  members  <^  the  pro-Syrian  Popular 
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Fiont-Oeocral  Command  Organization  and  that  their  mission  was  to  kitl  the  PLOIs 
London  representative  and  the  organization^  Director  of  Finance.  In  April,  the  PLO 
launched  similar  attacks  against  Syrian  targets.  Both  campaigns  were  accompanied 

by  propaganda  warfare.  Syria  continued  lo  accuse  Yasir  'Arafat  and  his  group  of 
treason  and  capitulation.  A  typical  PLO  rejoinder^^  was  that  the  PLO  wanted 
accomnodalion  with  Syria  but  that  the  latter  refused  because  an  appropriate 
accommodation  would  allow  Palestinians  to  operate  against  Israel  from  Syrian 
territory.  Syria's  conduct  was  defined  as  the  strategy  of  freezing  the  conflict  with 
Israel  under  the  guise  of  a  lack  of  strategic  parity. 

The  signing  of  the  11  February  Agreement  between  Jordan  and  the  PIjO  bad 
greatly  increased  tension  in  the  area.  The  agreement  was  perceived  by  Syria  as  adual 
threat  —  a  reassertion  of  "iht  Camp  David  policy**  uui  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
Damascus  and  advance  the  Arab-Isi^»li  peace  process  without  Syria  and  against  its 
opposition.  Syria's  main  political  response  to  the  accord  had  been  the  formation  of 
the  Palestinian  Salvation  Front.  This  new  forum  convened  on  25  March  in  Damascus, 
under  the  presidency  of  Khalid  al-Fahum,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  PNC.  The 
constituent  organizations  were  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  the 
Popular  Front  General  C  command,  ihe  Palestine  Liberation  Front,  the  Palestine 
Struggle  Front,  al-Sa'iqa  and  Abu  Musa's  organization.'"  But  this  fresh  Syrian 
attempt  to  undermine  the  PLO's  standing  and  to  present  an  alternative  leadership  was 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  previous  ones. 

In  the  fail,  Syria%  attention  was  focused  on  the  approaching  visit  of  a.  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  delegation  to  Britain.  The  visit  was  intended  to  revhw  efforts  to  achieve 
Israeli-Jordanian-Palestinian  negotiations,  and  tbn  intention  elicited  angry  criticism 
from  Syria.  The  visit  was  canceled  due  to  the  PLO*s  reticence  and  against  the 
background  of  the  hijacking  of  the  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro  (see  the  chapter  on  armed 
operations).  That  affair  provided  Syria  with  ample  opportunity  to  embarrass  the 
PLO.  Among  other  things,  Syria  criticized  the  operation  publicly  and  helped  retrieve 
the  body  of  the  American  passenger  slain  during  the  crisis,  LeonKiinghoffer,soasto 
belie  the  hijackers'  claims.^' 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  Syrian  anxiety  diminished  with  regard  to  the  prospect 
of  a  settlement  based  on  Jordanian-Palestinian  cooperation.  In  the  first  place,  little 
headway  had  been  made  toward  that  goal  in  the  previous  months  because  of  inherent 
diffictthies.  Also,  by  the  fall  of  1985,  a  rapprochement  between  Syria  and  Jordan  had 
begun  that  would  outflank  the  PLO. 

■IVALRY  WITH  EGYPT,  IRAQ  AND  JORDAN 

SyiialB  rivalry  with  Egypt  and  Iraq  remained  bitter  throughout  the  period.  Syria 
successfully  vetoed  Egypt*8formal  return  to  the  Arab  ranks,  and  Damascus  and  Cairo 
conducted  an  intensive  propaganda  warfare.  The  Syrian-Iraqi  rivalry  manifested 
itself  in  Syria's  support  of  Iran  and  in  mutual  subversion.  Iraq  supported  the  Syrian 
opposition  (see  abo\e).  and  Syria  pro\ided  a  ha\en  to  the  Iraqi  opposition 
groups  that  m  November  1984  announced  the  tormation  ol  the  National  Democratic 
Front. 

The  course  of  Syrian-Jordanian  relations  was  more  complex.  During  most  of  the 
period,  the  conflict  which  bad  erupted  m  the  late  1970s  contimwd  at  foil  strength. 
Syrian  severe  criticism  of  the  PNCIi  meettiig  in  Amman  in  November  1984  and  of  the 
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JonUnian-Palestinian  Agreement  in  February  1985  have  been  described  above;  the 
Amman  meeting  had  a  distinct  anti-Syrian  bias  and  induded  the  participation  of 
Syrian  opposition  leaders.  It  took  httle  time  for  the  Syrians  to  announce  tlie  formation 
in  Damascus  of  an  anti-Husayn  Front  composed  of  eleven  Jordanian  parties  and 

factions." 

But,  by  the  summer  ol  1985,  the  pattern  of  Syrian-Jordanian  relations  in  the  1970s 
had  been  established.  Their  enmity  was  overshadowed  by  their  recognition  that 
mutual  interests  called  for  reconciliation.  The  Syrian  leadership  felt  that  a  renewed 
dialogue  with  Jordan  could  protect  Syria  from  becoming  marginal  in  Arab  and 
regional  politics.  It  could  also  erode  the  PLO*s  position  and,  in  the  long  run,  reinforce 
Syrian  deployment  against  Israel.  Jordan,  in  turn,  had  increasing  doubts  about  the 
value  of  its  cooperation  with  the  FLO  and  about  the  prospect  of  negotiations  with 
Israel  A  resumption  of  the  dialogue  with  Syria  seemed  a  good  investment. 

Progress,  once  the  decisions  were  taken,  was  quick.  Zayd  al-Rifa'i,  a  seasoned 
negotiator  with  Syria,  was  made  Jordan's  Prime  Minister.  On  16  September,  he  met 
with  'Abd  al-Ra'uf  al-Kasm,  Syria's  Prime  Minister,  in  Riyadh.  In  November  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Syria;  al-Kasm  reciprocated  in  December.  Other  visits,  by  the  Jordanian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  Syria  and  by  the  Syrian  Minister  of  the  Economy  and 
Foreign  Trade  to  Jordan,  were  being  prepared  as  further  steps  in  the  process  of 
normalizing  relations.  King  Husayn  himselt  expressed  regret  for  his  past  support  of 
the  Syrian  Muslim  Brotherhood^'  —  clearly  the  two  states  were  on  their  way  to  the 
rapprochement  of  1986.^ 

THE  SYRIAN-ISRAEU  CONFUCT 

During  the  sixteen  months  surveyed  here,  the  Syrian-Israeli  conflict  revolved  around 
three  main  issues  —  ^Arab-Israeli  war,  the  peace  process  and  the  specific  Syrian- 
Israeli  rivalry  in  Lebanon.  The  danger  of  a  Syrian-Israeli  war  became  a  public  issue  on 
several  occasions.  Syria  continued  its  massive  military  build-up,  claiming  the  need  for 
"strategic  parity"  with  Israel.  Israeli  analysts  disagreed  on  the  real  meaning  of  that 
term  was  it  a  defensive  concept  or  did  it  express  Syria's  ultimate  intention  to  launch 
a  war  in  order  to  liberate  the  Golan  Heights  or  part  of  them?  Whatever  the  ultimate 
intention,  the  Israelis  were  impressed  with  the  build-up'^  and  their  statements  on  the 
subject  were,  in  turn,  interpreted  by  the  Syrians  as  laying  the  political  groundworkfof 
a  preemptive  war  against  Syria.^  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  because  the  two 
countries*  large  and  hostile  armies  were  deployed  one  against  the  other,  their  leaders 
exchanging  warnings  and  threats  (and  lacking  an  effective  mechanism  for  mediation), 
a  permanent  state  of  tension  and  fear  of  war  had  been  produced. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  Syrian  writings  and  pronouncements  on  the  conflict  with 
Israel  in  1985  was  a  series  of  warnings  regarding  Israel's  nuclear  capabilities.  The 
statement  published  at  the  end  of  the  Syrian-Iranian-Libyan  meeting  in  Damascus 
alerted  the  world  to  the  growing  danger  of  Israeli  nuclear  weapons.  Defense  Minister 
Mustafa  Talas  referred  to  the  same  subject  in  October  during  an  interview  with  a 
newspaper  published  in  Abu  Dhabi.^^  In  December  the  Syrian  media  quoted  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Novosti,  which,  according  to  the  Syrian  news  agency  SANA, 
reported  that  Israel  had  completed  an  underground  test  in  the  Negev.^*  Two  days 
bUer,  Radio  Damascus  threatraed  that  Israel  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  exclusivity 
in  developing  a  nuclear  capability.  It  further  asserted  that  the  issue  was  not  a  limited 
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regional  question.  Israel's  conduct  reflected  American  policy,  it  said,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  remain  indifferent.^^ 

The  subject  was  again  taken  up  by  Mustafa  Talas  in  an  interesting  interview  with  an 
Arabic  language  weekly  published  in  London.*"  The  Defense  Minister  was  a  curious 
spokesman  for  the  Asad  regime.  He  was  the  Defense  Minister,  and  his  statements, 
though  often  hyperbolic,  were  thought  to  reflect  Asad's  thinking.  But  he  also  had  the 
reputation  of  not  being  entirely  level-headed,  and  the  regime  could  therefore  dissociate 
itself  from  any  damaging  statement  that  he  might  make.  During  the  interview,  having 
addressed  the  nuclear  issue,  Field  Marshal  Talas  hinted  that  Syria  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  attack  Israel.  He  said,  **With  the  level  we  have  reached,  we  can  [only]  repel 
the  enemy^  aggression.  We  can  only  march  forward.** 

It  was  still  not  known  what  produced  the  wave  of  statements  concerning  Israeli 
nuclear  capacity.  But,  intentionally  or  not,  it  fed  another  and  compounding  factor  in 
the  debate  about  the  possibility  of  war  against  Israel:  surely,  if  Israel  did  in  fact 
possess  nuclear  weapons,  it  was  painfully  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  war  should  be 
initiated  against  it.  If  war  was  not  likely  in  the  near  future,  what  was  Syria's  position 
with  regard  to  a  peace  settlement?  As  expounded  by  several  spokesmen,  most 
eloquently  by  Foreign  Minister  Faruq  al-Shar',  Syria  wanted  a  settlement,  in  principle, 
but  one  suiting  its  own  particular  concept.  The  Fez  Plan,  according  to  al-Shar', 
represented  the  limit  of  Syria's  wiUingness  to  make  concessions  for  a  settlement.*'  All 
other  approaches  were  anathema  and  were  denounced  and  assaulted  (see  the  chapter 
on  the  peace  process). 

Less  than  in  previous  years,  yet  to  a  considerable  degree,  Lebanon  was  at  the  center 
of  Syrian-Israeli  relations.  In  September  1984,  Syria  was  confronted  with  a  choice. 
On  14  September  the  Government  of  National  Unity  was  formed  in  Israel  with 
Shimon  Peres  as  Prime  Minister  and  Yitzhak  Rabin  as  Defense  Minister.  The  new 
Government  was  determined  t  o  end  Israel's  massive  involvement  in  Lebano  n  Y  i  t  ?  hak 
Rabin  was  entrusted  with  the  Lebanese  file,  and  his  priority  was  an  indirect  Israeli- 
Syrian  understanding  negotiated  first  through  the  US.  The  Reagan  Administration 
was  willing  to  cooperate  and  it  dispatched  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Murphy  to  the  region.  The  United  Nations  Secretariat-General  also  was  willing  to 
cooperate  and  it  chose  Brian  Urquhart  as  its  representative. 

The  Asad  regime  now  had  to  decide  whether  it  wanted  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  cooperate  in  the  process.  Its  decision  was 
positive,  but  it  refused  to  deal  with  Israel,  even  indirectly.  Instead,  it  opted  for 
Lebanese-Israeli  military  talks  in  which  it  would  direct  the  Lebanese  negotiators.  The 
negotiations  failed.  Syria  was  attacked  by  its  Arab  rivals  for  complying  with  the 
negotiations,  even  though  it  criticilied  the  participants  for  their  moderate  position  in 
tlie  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Moreover,  Syria  imposed  on  the  Lebanese  negotiators 
positions  which  Israel  found  unacceptable. 

The  collapse  of  the  talks  led  the  Israeli  Government  to  decide  in  January  1985  on  a 
plan  of  phased  withdrawal  and  on  a  package  of  security  arrangements  to  be 
implemented  until  June  1985.  During  the  next  few  months,  Israel's  conflict  with  the 
Shi'i  population  in  the  South  escalated.  Syria  supported  anti-Israeli  activity  but  was 
careful  to  operate  by  proxy,  so  as  not  to  incite  Israeli  retaliation.  But  as  time  went  by, 
Syria  increasingly  identifiod  itself  with  anti-Israeli  attacks  in  South  Lebanon  and  tried 
to  thereby  gain  the  good  regard  of  other  Arab  Nationalists.^^  The  Syrian  line  was  that 
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the  success  of  the  aoti-bnieli  forces  in  South  Lebanon  had  provided  elear  proof  that 
Israel  could  be  stopped  and  defeated*  and  that  the  strata  upheld  by  Syria  was  the 

correct  one. 

In  Syria's  view  a  symmetry  of  sorts  had  now  obtained  in  the  Lebanese  arena.  The 
Syrians  credited  Israel  with  sufficient  influence  in  Central  Lebanon  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  problems  facing  them  in  the  Beirut  region  were  in  fact  instigated  by  Israel. 
This  perception  was  not  dimmed,  even  when  Israel  had  completed  its  withdrawal  plan 
in  June  1985.  That  completion  did  not  end  Israels  presence  in  South  Lebanon. 
Several  components  of  JsraeFs  security  scheme  there  were  unacceptable  to  Syria: 
everything  perceived  as  Israeli  gains  from  the  1982  war  —  Gen  Lahad'b  South 
Lebanese  Army,  its  presence  in  Jizzin,  the  Dnize  connection — had  to  be  eliminated, 
Syria  insisted.  But,  determined  to  avoid  a  direct  clash,  Syria  continued  to  operate  by 
proxy. 

A  direct  clash  nonetheless  occurred.  The  issue  of  Israel's  freedom  to  fiy  over 
Lebanon  had  been  a  familiar  one  since  the  late  1 970s  and  had  led  to  aerial  combat  and 
to  the  1981  missile  crisis.  Israel  viewed  the  "open  skies"  in  Lebanon  as  essential  to  its 
security.  Syria  disagreed  and  also  felt  that  its  hegemony  in  Lebanon  would  be 
damaged  if  the  Israeli  Air  Force  weie  free  to  fly  over  its  territory.  In  November  1985, 
errors  of  judgment  by  Syrian  and  Israeli  pilots  led  to  a  clash  m  which  two  Syrian 
fighter  planes  were  shot  down  over  Syrian  territory.  Syria  retaliated  by  deploying 
both  missOes  on  its  Lebanese  border  and  other  battoies  inside  Lebanese  territory.  A 
second  clash  seemed  imminent  but  was  avoided.  The  crisis  continued  into  1986  and 
demonstrated  that  the  danger  of  a  Syrian-Israeli  war  was  acute. 

Itamar  Rabinovich 
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Turkey 

(Tiirkiye  Cumhuriyeti) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  1985,  Turkey  continued  its  efforts  to  establish  institutions  and  formulas  which 
would,  in  the  course  ol  lime,  establish  political,  economic  and  social  relationships  for 
orderly  and  stable  growth  and  change.  Turks  of  all  walks  of  life  and  social  strata 
profoundly  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  recurrence  of  circumstances  like  those 
which,  since  1960,  had  three  times  necessitated  the  intervention  of  the  military  in 
order  to  **repair  the  social  fabric**  and  permit  democracy  to  continue.  Among  the 
''defects'*  focused  on  by  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  when  it  had  ruled 
Turkey  from  1980-83,  were  excessive  "radical"  political  activity,  both  verbal  and  in 
the  form  of  guerrilla  violence;  political  party  fragmentation,  extreme  personalism  and 
factionalism  and  ageneral*'ovcr-poKticization*'of  Turkish  society  which  had  resulted 
in,  among  other  things,  frequent  government  paralysis;  and  a  stagnant  economy. 
Some  of  these  were  related  to  problems  of  foreign  relations  as  well.  This  chapter  win 
examine  various  topics  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  in  relation  to  Turkey's  effort  in 

1985  to  overcome  ihc  legacies  of  its  recent  past. 

Many  of  the  events,  activities  and  trends  which  were  part  of  Turkey  s  search  for 
well-being  in  1985  continued  those  of  1983  and  1984  which  were  detailed  in  Middle 
East  Contemporary  Survey  (MECS)  1982-83  and  1983-84. 

I>0M£ST1C  AFFAIRS 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

PRE-1980  LEADERS  AND  PARTIES 

One  of  the  defects  on  which  the  pre-1980  crisis  was  blamed  was  the  excessive 
personalism,  factionalism  and  radicalism  of  the  political  parties  and  their  leaders. 
Because  of  this,  ail  ofthe  parties  were  disbanded  and  their  leaders  barred  from  most 
political  activity  for  periods  of  five  or  ten  years.  It  was  not  clear  precisely  what  this 
limitation  entailed,  other  than  not  being  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Great  National 
Assembly  or  for  holding  formal  party  office,  and  by  1983  many  important  pre-1980 
political  leaders  were  testing  the  limits.  In  particular  the  new  parties  contained,  and 
directly  appealed  to,  many  who  had  been  involved  in  party  activity  at  all  levels  before 
the  military  intervention. 

Although  many  military  leaders  remained  quite  hostile  to  the  former  party  chiefs, 
against  whom  they  spoke  and  acted  with  much  bitterness  during  the  NSC's  period  in 
power,  on  the  whole  they  had  aoquiesoed  to  those  politicians'  return  to  very  visible 
roles.  Actions  against  the  radical  rightist  parties  were  for  the  most  part  ended  by  two 
events.  First,  in  Febniaiy  a  case  dating  back  to  1981  was  decided  by  the  Ankara  Law 
Court,  when  it  acquitted  the  National  Salvation  Party  {MUHSelamet  PaNisk  NSP)  of 
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charges  that  it  had  acted  contrary  to  secularism.'  Second,  in  April  the  last  of  the 
imprisoned  major  leaders  was  released,  former  National  Action  Party  { .V//7//  Hareket 
Panisi:  chief  Alparslan  l  iirkc^.  aged  sixi\-cight.  who  had  been  held  for  over 
four  years  and  who  had  been  hospitahzcd  for  a  heart  ailment  since  May  1983.  All 
other  former  NAP  defendants  were  released,  though  the  party  remained  charged  with 
violating  democratic  principles,  advocating  armed  rebellion,  smuggling  arms  and 
committing  theft.^ 

By  iiiid-198S,  most  of  the  former  major  leaders  were  hack  on  the  front  pages,  and  as 
the  year  went  on,  they  were  increasingly  outspoken  about  current  Turkish  politics. 
The  most  visible  was  former  Justice  Party  {Adakt  Partisi;  JP)  leader  and  Prime 
Minister  Sfileyman  Demirel.  His  "get-well**  visit  (he  was  accompanied  by  several 

former  JP  officials)  to  Tflrke;,  received  front-page  photo  coverage.'  In  September, 
Demirel  and  former  Republican  People's  Party  {Cumhurivet  Halk  Pariisi,  RPP) 
leader  and  Prime  Minister  Biilent  Ecevitjoined  the  many  w  ho  had  criticized  President 
Evren's  speech  to  the  Assembly.  Some  observers  thought  that  the  two  men's  comments 
were  unnecessarily  strong;  the  speech  had  made  a  harsh,  if  indirect,  atliick  on  them, 
and  they  had  responded  bluntiv  and  sharply.  But  they  were  not  retaliated  against,  and 
in  fact  the  Public  Prosecutor  asserted  that  he  saw  no  violations  of  law  in  their 
comments/  As  the  year  went  on,  Demirel  made  more  and  more  public  appearances 
and  gave  a  number  of  newspaper  interviews.  The  public  also  took  note  of  events  such 
as  his  brother*s  warm  reception  at  the  Isparta  province  congress  of  the  True  Path 
Party  {Dogru  Yol  Partisi;  TPP).^ 

In  1985,  BQlent  Ecevit's  wife.  Rahman,  founded  the  Democratic  Left  Party 
{Democratik  Sol  Partisi;  D LP;  see  below),  and  Btilent  Ecevit  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  party's  major  force.  He  gave  frequent  interviews,  both  on  subjects  of  past 
politics  and  on  current  topics  of  international  affairs,  such  as  Greek-Turkish  relations. 
Moreover,  like  Demirel,  Ecevit  gradually  began  to  speak  out  on  current  domestic 
Turkish  politics.  For  example,  in  August,  in  \\  hat  ct)uld  only  have  been  interpreted  as 
adirectcriticismof  the  regime,  he  told  New  York  ////if .i  correspondent  Henry  Kamm: 

Before  the  military  intervention,  in  many  ways  there  were  ample  constitutional 
guarantees  for  democracy  and  freedom.  Yet  we  felt  a  lack  of  deep-rooted 
democracy.  Now  it's  just  the  opposite.  Constitutional  and  institutional 
guarantees  for  democracy  do  not  exist  anymore,  but  the  attitudes  arising  from 
accumulated  experience  with  democracy  have  all  of  a  sudden  begun  to  assert 
themselves... This  is  encouraging,  because  for  the  first  time  democracy  is 
evolving  from  the  bottom.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  Turkey  for  rights  and 
freedom  to  be  given  from  above.* 

Ecevit  also  made  a  private  but  well-publici/ed  visit  to  socialist  leaders  in  Europe.  In 
addition,  in  November  Necmellin  Erkaban  (former  leader  of  the  Islam-based  NSP), 
and  some  colleagues  began  what  was  eventually  to  be  a  nation-wide  tour,  beginning  in 
Konya,  "to  reflect  his  political  opinions.**' 

Another  topic  which  received  much  publicity  was  the  possibility  of  a  general 
amnesty  for  former  political  leaders  who  had  been  banished  from  politics  for  five-  or 
ten-year  periods.  It  was  an  extremely  sensitive  issue  in  1985,  particularly  because 
President  Evren  had  very  strong  views  against  it.  Amnesty  was  favored  most  directly 
but  also  cautiously  by  the  social  democratic  opposition  parties.  Groups  which  spoke 
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out  on  it  included  the  Turkish  Bar  Association,  which  considered  it  necessary.'  Prime 
Minister  Ozai  himself  was,  for  the  most  part,  non-committal;  there  were  reports  that 
he  would  not  oppose  the  idea  if  it  took  the  right  form  at  the  right  time,  e.g.,  perhaps  in 
1986  or  1987,  when  the  exile  of  many  former  leaders  would  be  approaching  an  end 
anyway.  Members  of  his  Cabinet  had  varying  opinions,  e.g..  Justice  Minister  Necat 
Eldem  was  quoted  in  April  as  saving  that  "the  lime  tor  amnesty  had  arrived".' 

In  a  move  that  signified  yet  another  break  w  ith  the  past,  the  Government  cancelled 
both  the  14  May  observance  of  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Democratic  Party 
(Demokrat  Parti;  DP)  and  the  opening  of  the  multiparty  period  in  1950,  and  the  27 
May  observance  of  the  1960  overthrow  of  the  Menderes  Government 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

There  were  a  number  of  arguments  for  both  a  strong  and  a  weak  role  for  the  Head  of 
State.  Supporting  the  former  were  the  facts  that  Turkey's  Constitution  gives  the 
President  a  broad  scope  of  powers  and  that  Evren  himself  was  very  popular  and 
generally  regarded  as  a  strong  and  conservative  leader  —  qualities  admired  by 
Turkish  political  culture.  On  the  side  of  restraint,  however,  was  the  argument  that  if 
President  Evren  attempted  to  dominate  the  scene  it  would  be  seen  as  an  effort  to 
continue  de facia  military  rule,  which  had  been  rebuffed  in  the  1983  election  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Nationalist  Democracy  Party  {Milli  Demokrasi  Partisi;  NDP)  which 
had  been  all  but  openly  endorsed  by  the  Generals. 

In  1985,  President  Evren  appeared  to  have  maintained  a  successful  balance.  He 
spoke  out  on  national  issues  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but  regarding  those  which 
were  the  most  controversial,  such  as  amnesty,  he  carefully  insisted  thai  his  statements 
reflected  his  personal  views  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  impose  his  views  on  the 
Government.  Also,  rather  than  addressing  particular  issues  such  as  economic  policies, 
he  frequently  spoke  in  terms  of  the  broad  political  "tone"  which,  in  his  view,  was 
appropriate  for  Turkey.  Among  his  more  frequent  themes  were  national  pride, 
strength  and  secularism.  In  a  major  speech  m  October,  he  stressed  that  "...the  three 
biggest  threats  to  the  Republic  [were]  Communism,  Fascism  and  a  theocratic 
system".'^  His  theme  at  the  opening  ceremony  for  the  academic  year  at  Istanbul 
University  was  Universities  are  fortresses  oi  science  against  fanaticism"."  Evren  was 
especially  hard  on  what  he  called  the  attempts  by  foreigners  to  impose  their  opinions 
on  Turkey.  In  his  most  controversial  statement  of  the  year,  he  combined  this  theme 
with  his  attack  on  radicalism.  Opening  the  new  session  of  the  Assembly  on  1 
September,  he  made  remarks  which  some  interpreters  believed  to  be  directed  against 
the  reemergence  of  the  old  politicians;  at  the  same  time,  he  seemed  to  take  aim  at 
European  criticism  which  alleged  that  Turkey  was  not  completely  democratic.  (For 
example,  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  leaders  were  reported  to  have  said 
that  amnesty  in  Turkey  w  ould  improve  its  relations  with  European  states.'^  A  portion 
of  his  speech  was  as  follows; 

We  all  know  that  being  an  'outspoken  Turkey*  instead  of  a  'silent  Turkey'  has 
cost  this  country  dearly.  In  fact,  today,  even  people  whohavetokeepquiet  are 

still  talking.  Those  who  now  attempt  to  judge  the  regime  on  grounds  of 
freedom  of  speech  are  the  same  regime  who  earlier  encouraged  evil  by  their 
unbelievable  attitude  of  accusation  and  counteraccusation  against  each  other 
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white  blood  was  being  shed  in  the  streets.  The  Turkish  nation,  with  its  sound 

common  sense,  will  naturally  judge  such  an  attitude.  The  critics  can  easily  use 
their  freedoms.  The  Press,  despite  martial  law,  can  make  its  voice  heard 
without  being  subject  to  any  restrictions.  Individuals  and  organizations  can 

freely  express  themselves  within  present  legislation  and  are  able  to  assemble 
freely.  While  the  situation  is  thus,  those  who  enter  discussions  about  whether 
there  is  democracy  in  Turkey  or  not  should  well  evaluate  what  they  are 
attempting  and  what  kinds  of  benefits  and  harm  it  would  brmg.  We  must 
evaluate  if  we  are  not  to  repeat  the  same  historic  errors. 

His  remarks  stirred  a  storm  of  criticism  from  the  opposition  parties  and  some  of  the 
old  politicians,  particularly  Demirel,  but  the  President  no  doubt  found  many 
sympathetic  listeners  among  those  who  remembered  the  extremism  before  1980  that 
had  led  to  the  military  intervention. 

In  other  ways  Evren  appeared  to  be  trying  to  establish  a  positive  image  as  the  Head 
of  State.  He  met  regularly  with  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties,  and  his  relations 
with  Prime  Minister  Ozal  were  good.  Also  he  was  sparing  in  his  use  of  the  veto  and 
used  it  in  February  for  only  the  third  time.  The  bill  under  consideration  pertained  to 
the  recruitment  of  high-level  state  officials,  and  when  the  Assembly  readopted  it  after 
Evrenls  veto,  he  settled  for  applying  to  the  Constitutional  Court  for  the  billli 
cancellation.  President  Evren  also  continued  to  tour  the  country  frequently. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  N£W  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

AND  I  HE  PARTY  SYSTEM 

Most  of  Turkey's  political  parties  experienced  major  upheavals  in  1985,  when  all  held 
national  conventions.  The  Motherland  Party  (Anavaian  Partisi\  MP),  led  by  Prime 
Minister  Turgut  Ozal,  was  one  of  the  few  that  was  stable.  As  the  party  in  power,  it 
expected  to  hold  its  sizable  margin  over  the  others.  Several  newspapers  conducted 
polls  in  early  November  1984,  onthefirstanniversary  of  the  election  that  had  brought 
the  Ozal  Government  and  the  MP  to  power.  The  polls  showed  that,  if  elections  had 
been  held  at  that  time,  the  MP  would  have  been  well  ahead  of  other  parties.  The 
newspapers'  various  polls  produced  the  following  results: 

*  Milliyei:  MP  43.4;  Social  Democracy  Party  (S'o.via/  Demokrasi  Partisi;  SDP) 
30.8;  TPP  1 1 .4;  Populist  Party  ( Halk(,i  Partisi:  PP)  6.5;  N  DP  5T ;  Welfare  Parly 
(Re/ah  Pariisi,  WP)  1.4;  Independents  1.5.  (Figures  were  adjusted  for  the 
estimated  votes  still  undecided.) 

*  Terciiman:  MP  35.8;  SDP  23. 1 ;  TPP  1 1 .5;  no  others  over  the  required  10  per  cent 
threshold. 

*  HOrriyet,  MP  37.8;  SDP  27.2;  TPP  10.4;  no  others  over  the  required  ten  percent 
threshold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  MP  also  received  some  warning  signals.  The  electorate 
generally  thought  that  the  Government's  performance  was  "reasonable",  and  the 
politicians,  academicians,  businessmen  and  trade  unionists  assembled  by  various 
newspapers  agreed  that  the  Government  needed  more  time  for  its  program  to  be 
tested.  But  they  nonetheless  expressed  great  aggravation  about  some  issues,  most 
particularly  the  failure  to  bring  inflation  down.  There  was  no  doubt,  according  to 
these  and  other  polls,  that  the  economy  would  be  the  main  issue  of  the  immediate 
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future.  On  this  topic,  in  fact,  some  of  the  polls  revealed  a  growing  pessimism.  A 
TercOnum  canvass  of  1 ,500 university  teachers  found  that  50  per  cent  thought  that  the 

policies  of  the  Government  had  made  living  conditions  worse;  22  per  cent  said  they 
had  been  made  much  worse. The  November  Milliyet  poll  concluded  that,  in  reference 
to  their  economic  prospects  for  1985. 36.8  per  cent  of  2,294  people  in  twenty  provinces 
were  pessimistic:  27.3  percent  said  that  their  situation  would  be  about  the  same;  and 
only  24  per  cent  thought  things  would  gel  better.'' 

Ailiiudes  were  more  favorable  about  foreign  relations,  security  policy,  housing 
policy  and  other  aspects  of  economic  policy,  including  reduction  of  Turkey's  foreign 
debt  and  the  availability  of  more  foreign  goods."*  Perhaps  even  more  important  were 
the  high  ratings  which  Ozal  received  for  public  relations.  A  Milliyet  team  of  experts 
including  highly  respected  journalists  gave  Ozal  **excel]ent  marks...  for  propaganda 
and  relations  with  people**.  A  telephone  call-in  conducted  by  the  newspaper  GUnes^ 
brought  the  conclusion  that  **Turgut  Ozal  maintains  his  own  personal  popularity  with 
the  electorate.  He  scored  high  on  his  frankness  and  openness.  This  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  monthly  TV  appearances  are  paying  off  and  that  people  appreciate 
being  informed  about  what  is  going  on,  even  if  it  is  one-sided.  But  also  it  is  perhaps  a 
tribute  to  his  general  air  of  confidence  when  speaking  in  public,  which  he  does 
frequently."''' 

The  MP's  strong  position  and  the  benefits  which  it  had  from  OzaPs  leadership  did 
not  inhibit  internal  struggles,  however.  O/aPs  position  in  the  party  was  challenged  by 
groups  of  strong  Nationalists  (labelled  Activists  by  one  publication)  and 
Fundamentalist!)  (Salvationists).^"  The  former  were  generally  regarded  as  having 
been  led  by  Transport  and  Communications  Minister  Veysel  Atasoy  (who  had  indeed 
resigned  to  form  the  Citizens*  Party  [Vaiandoi  Partlst,  CP]  in  September  —  see 
below),  the  latter  by  Mehmet  Kegeciler,  who  was  a  very  close  associate  of  Ozal  and 
who  was  also  in  charge  of  party  organizational  affairs.  The  two  factions,  as  well  as 
Ozal's  centrists,  opposed  each  other  at  several  of  the  local  and  provincial  congresses 
which  preceded  the  party's  national  convention,  and  in  some  cases  Ozal *s  group  lost 
(for  example  in  the  contest  for  leadership  of  the  Izmir  province  party).  Fighting 
occurred  at  numerous  meetings,  and  Ozal  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  party 
members'  disloyalty  and  of  their  "running  to  settle  small  scores  and  accounts".^'  At 
the  M  P  national  congress  in  April,  Ozal  was  unanimously  reelected,  however,  as  were 
his  three  choices  for  vice  chairmen,  who  were  elected  by  secret  ballot.  Some  faction 
leaders  reportedly  vowed  to  continue  the  fight,  and  conflicts  continued  in  various 
meetings  later  in  the  year,  over  both  issues  and  leadership  positions.  At  the  end  of 
1985,  Ozal  and  the  centrists  appeared  fairly  well  in  control,  in  part  because  the 
Opposition  was  divided,  but  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  centrists  remained  dominant,  it 
would  be  due  to  6zal^  personal  style  and  to  any  success  that  his  Government  might 
have  in  repulsing  his  challengers. 

The  NDP  fared  so  badly  during  1985  that  it  finally  dissolved  itself  in  May  1986.  It 
was  placed  last  among  the  three  parties  which  ran  in  the  1 98?  election.  Some  observers 
believed  this  had  happened  because  the  NDP  had  been  the  military  leaders' choice  as 
well  as  because  its  leader,  retired  General  Turgut  Sunalp,  was  no  match  for  the  vivid 
Turgut  Ozal.  The  NDP  held  seventy-one  seats  in  the  Assembly  as  a  result  of  the 
election,  but  defections  brought  that  number  down  to  fifty-three  by  October  1985. 
Particularly  damaging  to  the  party  was  the  March  resignation  of  twenty-five  former 
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Deputies,  who,  under  the  Constitutionls  transitional  articles,  could  belong  to  parties 
but  not  hold  elective  Assembly  office.^  Thus,  nobody  was  surprised  when,  at  its 
national  convention  in  July,  the  party  replaced  Sunalp  with  Olkfl  Sdyleme/oglu  by 
a  vote  of  425  to  198.  Born  in  Mara§,  in  1916,  Soyleme/oglu  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Economics  Faculty  of  Istanbul  University  and  holds  a  degree  in  German  from  the 
Slate  Language  School.  He  had  been  Deputy  Director  of  Housing  {Mesken  Genel 
Miidiir  Yardimci)  and  an  Inspector  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Reconstruction, 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1985  to  join  the  NDP  as  the  Deputy  for  Mara§.  He  was 
NDP  General  Secretary  when  elected  to  the  party  chairmanship. 

Another  reason  for  the  dim  future  of  the  NDP  was  that  it  had  many  of  the  same 
policies  as  the  MP  but  offered  no  attraction  to  prospective  leaders  who  could  better 
their  careers  with  the  MP.  The  poUs  mentioned  above  showed  that,  m  the  1988 
election,  the  NDP  would  be  unlikely  to  achieve  the  10  per  cent  that  was  the  minimum 
for  seating  any  Deputies.  Thus,  at  its  national  congress  in  May  1986,  the  NDP  voted 
by  354  to  55  to  dissolve  itself."  About  twenty  of  the  former  NDP  Deputies  joined 
the  MP,  and  a  similar  number  formed  a  new  party  named  the  Free  Democratic 
Party.2< 

In  the  NDP's  stead,  the  role  of  the  major  right-wing  opposition  was  assumed  by  the 
TPP.  Organized  after  the  198.^  election,  when  restrictions  imposed  by  the  military 
were  eased,  the  TPP  was  identified  with  economic  Liberalism  but  identified  itself  with 
the  associates  of  former  Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Demirel.  its  economic  poUcies 
caused  one  publication  to  label  the  TPP  the  "new  Right"^^ 

In  1985,  the  TPP  experienced  a  spirited  leadership  strug^.  After  months  of 
fanfare  and  speculation  in  the  Press,  Mehmet  Yazar,  chairman  of  the  Union  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  (UCC),  applied  to  enter  the  TPP  in  March  and  unmediately 
challenged  for  the  partyls  leadership.  The  UCC  was  the  leading  organization 
representing  small  and  medium->sized  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  It  had 
great  influence  in  Anatolis  (in  contrast  to  TUSI  AS  ]  Turk  Sanayicileri  ve  /j  Adam/an 
Derne^i],  which  represented  the  large  industrialists  in  Istanbul),  and  Yazar's  home 
town  was  Kayseri,  a  leading  Anatolian  industrial  center.  Yazar  saw  his  prospects  as 
favorable  partly  because  he  w  as  in  agreement  with  Ozal  on  many  points  of  economic 
policy;  moreover,  he  claimed  to  be  more  dynamic  and  better  able  than  Ozal  to  put  a 
good  program  into  effect.  Another  reason  that  Yazar  felt  inclined  to  vie  for  the  party's 
leadership  was  that  TPP  chairman,  Yildirim  Avci,  had  decided  not  to  run. 

At  the  TPP*s  national  convention  ui  May,  Yazar  lost  by  a  vote  of 626 to  262.  It  was 
significant  that  his  defeat  came  at  the  hands  of  Husamettm  Quidoruk.  Qindoruk,  bom 
in  Istanbul  in  1933,  is  a  lawyer  with  thirty  years'  experience  in  politics.  In  1960>6]  he 
was  a  defense  lawyer  for  ousted  Prime  Minister  Menderes  at  Yassiada  and  served  six 
months  in  prison.  A  member  of  the  DP  since  its  founding  in  1946,  Cindoruk  had 
belonged  to  the  dissident  Freedom  Party  (Hiirriyet  Partist)  in  1956.  He  joined  the  JP 
as  a  member  of  the  very  conservative  Said  Bilgi^  faction  and  in  198U  was  the  JP's 
Istanbul  province  chairman.  When  political  parties  were  allowed  to  organize  prior  to 
the  1984  election,  (,'indoruk  helped  to  found  the  (ireat  Turkey  ?dvi)  {Buyuk  Turkiye 
Pariisi),  which  was  disapproved  of  by  the  military.  He  then  waited  until  the  period  of 
greater  political  freedom  and  moved  to  tlup  TPP,  which  had  been  paitktilarly  visible 
in  contacts  with  former  JP  members  and  had  attracted  numerous  dose  associates  of 
former  Prime  Minister  Demirel  (who  himself  was  more  and  more  frequently  in 
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public).  It  was  expected,  in  1985,  that  the  TPP  would  succeed  the  NDP  in  the  next 

election  as  the  main  conservative  opposition  to  the  MP. 

Several  other  small  parties  belonged  to  the  political  Right.  The  best  known  was  the 
WP.  an  Islamist  group  periodically  scrutinized  by  the  Public  Prosecutor.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  parties  whose  chairman  (Ahmet  Tekdeal)  was  reelected  in  1985.  As  mentioned 
above,  a  new  Citizens'  Parly  was  announced  in  September  and  organized  shortly 
thereafter  by  Vural  Arikan,  former  Communications  Minister  in  the  Ozal  Government 
who  had  broken  with  the  leaders  of  MP  over  numerous  issues.  The  program  of  the  CP 
was  described  as  **based  on  Atatturkis  nationalism,  secularism,  human  rights  and 
liberties,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  rigid  state  policy**.  The  party  promised  to  change  a 
variety  of  specific  errors  and  abuses  it  ascribed  to  the  Ozal  Government^ 

By-elections  were  due  to  be  held  in  1986,  and  they  would  perhaps  establish  the 
relative  strength  of  the  different  parties.  Meanwhile,  the  partks'vote-getting  abilities 
would  have  been  tested  in  mayoral  elections.  Of  fifty-two  mayoral  elections  held 
between  March  1984  and  October  1985,  twenty  were  won  by  the  MP  candidates,  nine 
by  those  of  the  TPP.  four  each  by  the  NDP  and  the  PP,  ten  by  the  SDP,  one  by  the 
WP,  and  four  by  Independents.-' 

1985  was  also  a  very  active  year  for  1  urkey  s  Social  Democrats.  The  main  events 
were  the  merger  of  the  PP  and  the  SDP  to  form  the  new  Social  Democrat  Populist 
Party  {Sdsyal  Demokratik  HtOk  Pmisi;  SDPP)  and  the  establishing  <tf  the  DLP  by 
Rahjan  Eoevit,  wife  of  former  Prime  Minister  and  RPP  leader  Bfllent  Ecevit. 

The  PP  was  the  only  social  democratic  party  to  have  been  approved  for  the  1984 
election,  and  with  its  117  seats  in  the  Assembly  it  was  the  major  parliamentary 
Opposition.  The  party  made  itself  visible  through  such  things  as  a  large  public 
meeting  in  Ankara  in  June,  protesting  inflation  and  unemployment.  But  it  had 
internal  conflicts,  and  at  its  national  convention,  its  founder  and  leader,  Necdet  Calp, 
was  replaced  by  Aydin  Giiven  Giirkan  by  a  vote  of  427-228. 

Born  in  Elazig  in  1941,  Giirkan  is  a  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of 
Ankara  University  and  holds  a  Doctorate  in  Economics  from  the  University  of 
Cologne.  He  has  w  riiicn  a  number  of  books  on  economic  problems  of  developing 
nations  and  has  taught  at  several  Turkish  universities,  induding  the  School  of  Press 
and  Information  at  Gazi  University  in  Ankara,  before  resigning  in  198 1  because  of  the 
restrictions  on  university  faculty.  He  entered  politics  as  Deputy  for  Antalya  in  the 
1983  elections.^  Tensions  between  Calp  and  CHIrkan  supporters  continued  after  the 
party  convention,  but  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  negotiations  between  the  PP 
and  the  SDP. 

The  SDP.  led  by  Erdal  Inonii,  a  former  physics  professor  and  son  of  long-time 
Atatiirk  colleague,  RPP  leader.  Prime  Minister  and  Picsideni  ismet  Inonu,  was 
established  after  the  1984  election.  An  earlier  attempt  to  organize  had  been 
unsuccessful  because  so  many  of  its  proposed  founders  had  been  disapproved  of  by 
the  military  that  the  party  could  not  qualify  under  the  Political  Parties  Law,  which 
stipulated  that  a  minimum  of  thirty  foundiers  be  approved  by  the  NSC  and  that  a 
party  be  organized  in  at  least  thirty-four  provinces  and  in  at  least  one  third  of  the 
election  districts  in  each  of  those  provinces.  By  the  time  of  the  1984  municipal 
elections,  the  SDP  had  been  able  to  meet  the  Law*^  requirements,  however,  and  with 
the  help  of  many  veterans  from  the  former  RPP,  it  did  very  well  and  became  the 
leading  party  of  the  Left.  It  out-polled  the  PP  by  more  than  3-1.  Indntt  himself  was 
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also  very  active.  His  national  tour  in  January  1985  was  his  eighth,  and  the  party 
continually  issued  statements  about  government  policies  and  national  affairs.  InOnQ 
was  among  the  party  leaders  who  were  invited  to  meet  periodically  with  President 

Kenan  Evren. 

Unity  of  the  Left  had  hecn  a  subject  of  concern  for  some  time  appropriately,  in 
view  of  Turkish  electoral  history.  Since  the  opening  of  the  multiparty  period  in  1950, 
the  Left  had  seldom  obtained  more  than  about  one  third  of  the  votes.  In  the  brief  times 
when  the  RPP  held  power  during  the  earl>  1960s  and  in  1974,  it  did  so  only  in 
coalitions  and  only  because  of  splits  within  the  parties  of  the  Right.  (One  such 
coalition,  in  1974,  was  formed  by  the  RPP,  the  radical  Right  and  the  religion-based 
NSP,  a  marriage  of  convenience  which  broke  up  shortly  after*  It  was  interesting  that, 
on  the  basis  of  that  incident,  there  were  periodic  rumors  in  1985  that  some  Social 
Democrats  were  exploringthe  possibility  of  cooperation  with  the  conservative  WP  to 
defeat  the  moderate  Rightists  who  have  dominated  Turkish  politics  for  thirty  years. 
The  rumors  turned  out  to  be  false.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  slow  but  long-term  trend  had  been  evident  since  the  early 
1960s:  voting  for  the  Left  had  risen  from  31.7  percent  in  1965  to  32.9  percent  in  1969, 
34.4  per  cent  in  1973  and  41.4  per  cent  in  1977.  The  trend  was  attributed  to  several 
factors.  One  was  the  poor  performance  by  the  right-wing  governments  (which  had 
come  to  bejudgcd  largely  on  their  record  of  economic  and  social  achievements  rather 
than  on  issues  such  as  secularism  and  conservative  values).  Another  was  Turkey's 
changing  sodalstnicture — rapid  urbanization,  industrializatioa  and  the  rise  of  trade 
unions,  workers*  rights,  increased  Hteraey  and  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
secular  education.^  But  Turkish  electoral  history  had  proven  that,  on  the  Left  as  well 
as  on  the  Right,  factional  and  personal  divisions  as  both  the  national  and  local  levels 
remained  so  severe  that  cooperation  amongeven  those  who  shared  similar  ideologies 
could  seriously  inhibit  common  efforts  both  during  election  periods  and  subsequently 
in  the  .Assembly. 

Thus  leaders  of  the  democratic  Left  were  sensitive  to  the  need  for  unity.  Erdal 
Inonii  was  reported  to  have  asserted  as  early  as  May  1983  that  achieving  unity  was  one 
of  his  major  goals  and  that  "for  this  end,  1  am  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  would 
be  asked  of  me**.^  In  this  spirit,  talks  about  cooperation  had  been  going  on  between 
the  PP  and  SDP  for  some  time.  There  were  also  periodic  reports  that  the  two  would 
combine  with  the  supporters  of  Rah§an  Ecevit  to  form  one  imited  leftist  Opposition, 
but  when  Mrs  Ecevit  indicated  that  she  would  continue  with  plans  to  found  aseparate 
party,  the  talks  reverted  to  the  idea  of  joining  just  the  two  existing  parties.  By  late 
August,  after  the  PP  convention,  a  lengthy  protocol  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
aqeremony  at  the  Anatolian  Club  in  Ankara  (the  site  of  numerous  notable  political 
events  since  the  days  of  Atatiirk).  The  protocol  provided  that  both  parties  would  hold 
special  general  congresses  on  2-3  November.  Both  endorsed  the  merger,  though  not 
without  some  grumbling  from  factions  within  each,  and  on  3  November  the  unification 
became  official. 

Organizationally,  the  protocol  provided  that,  in  order  not  to  lose  its  parliamentary 
representation,  the  SDP  would  dissolve  itself  and  become  part  of  the  now  fenamed 
Social  Democrat  Populist  Party,  with  Gtlrkan  as  official  chairman  and  Inttntt  as 
**Founding  General  Head**.3i  This  was  necessary  because,  under  Article  84  of  the 
Constitution,  there  were  important  restrictions  on  Dq>uties  who  resigned  from  the 
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party  by  which  they  were  elected  (see  below).  In  addition,  if  the  PP  had  dissolved,  its 
Treasury  support  would  be  lost,  because  it  was  based  on  the  votes  obtained  in  the 
most  recent  election  and  it  amounted  to  some  TL370m  per  year. Joint  committees 
were  to  be  established  to  bring  the  party  by-laws  into  conformity  with  the  power- 
sharing  arrangements,  and  to  draw  up  a  new  party  program.'^ 

The  adjustments  were  not  easy,  however.  In  elections  for  the  new  Central  Executive 
Board,  held  during  the  week  after  the  merger,  some  ardent  Giirkan  supporters  joined 
SDP  memben  hostile  to  Brdal  Inflnfl^  violating  a  **gentlemen*s  agreement*'  under 
which  InOnttlB  followers  were  to  have  a  sizable  representation.^  The  new  party  was 
also  jolted  by  the  resignation  of  several  of  its  Auembly  members.  Five  quit  on  10 
October  to  join  the  DLP,  four  on  31  October,  ten  more  on  1  November  and  two  on  9 
December.  It  was  expected  that  some  of  these  Deputies  would  return  to  the  SDPPbut 
at  the  end  of  1 985  the  situation  was  still  in  considerable  flux.  There  were  also  frequent 
reports  that  Erdal  Inonii  would  retire  from  politics,  but  at  the  year's  end  he  remained 
active  and  visible.  Al  the  Socialist  International  in  Brussels  in  May.  In5nii  denounced 
torture  in  Turkey  but  delended  the  1980  military  intervention  and  the  need  to 
continue  martial  law  in  some  areas.  He  was  the  organization's  guest  again  in  October. 

The  other  major  development  on  the  Left  was  the  formal  establishment  of  the  DLP, 
on  14  November,  by  Rahman  Ecevit.  Preparatory  activities  had  been  going  on  for 
some  months,  with  appropriate  publicity.  Mrs  Ecevit  dashed  all  hopes  of  a  united 
social  democratic  front  in  July,  when  she  bitterly  attacked  the  PP  and  Gflrkan  for 
''falling  into  snares  of  impatience  and  for  lack  of  principles**,  for  being  pseudo- 
intellectuals  and  opportunists  and  for  obstructing  what  would  be  "a  brand  of  new 
people's  movement  in  Turkey  which  has  never  been  experimented  with  bdore**.  She 
accused  those  who  opposed  her  of  doing  so  mainly  for  **personal  reasons".'*  To 
"maintain  purity"  in  the  new  party,  she  excluded  doctrinaire  Marxists.^'  Of  the 
official  list  of  612  founders,  the  party  identified  42  per  cent  as  workers  or  peasants, 
28.7  per  cent  as  artisans-craltsmen,  17.9  per  cent  as  businessmen  and  professionals, 
6.3  per  cent  as  retired  civil  servants  and  the  remainder  as  housewives  or  people  who 
were  unemployed.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  founders  had  not  been  members  of  a 
political  party  before,  while  18.2  per  cent  were  former  members  of  the  RPP.  Mrs 
Ecevit  said  that  the  party  already  had  50,000  enrolled  members.^  It' was  rumored  that 
the  party  program  and  supporting  doctmients,  to  be  issued  later,  would  run  over  1,000 
pages. 

A  major  struggle  among  the  Democratic  Socialists  seemed  likely  in  1985.  Both  the 
SDPP  and  the  DLP  had  ambitious  leaders  of  considerable  political  skill,  and  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  former  appeared  to  have  greater  organi7ational  strength  and 
to  be  the  main  parliamentary  opposition,  both  parlies  would  he  \M)rking  hard  to  gain 
members  for  their  specific  organizations.  Given  that  the  voters  tor  the  PP  the  only 
representative  of  the  Lett  in  the  1984  election  —  amounted  to  a  percentage  very 
similar  to  w  hat  the  Left  had  usually  gotten  in  Turkey  even  at  the  height  of  its  pre- 1980 
popularity,  it  was  imperative  that  the  Democratic  Socialists  resolved  some  of  their 
differences  if  they  were  not  to  be  seriously  out-classed  in  the  1988  elections. 

There  was  considerable  talk  of  temporarily  suspending  the  strict  interpretation  of 
Article  84  of  the  Constitution,  which  made  it  possible  to  expel  Deputies  who  had 
resigned  from  their  parties  tojoin  others.  The  provisions  were  specifically  designed  to 
inhibit  both  the  frequent  chauges  and  great  spUnterings  that  had  occurred  in  pre-1980 
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Assemblies,  and  Article  84  was  therefore  a  sensitive  matter  for  many  who  had  written 
the  new  Constitution  and  the  Political  Parties  Law.  A  number  of  Deputies  who  had 
resigned  from  their  parties  had  become  Independents,  but  the  unexpectedly  rapid 
growth  of  new  parties  outside  the  Assembly  made  their  continued  exclusion  from  the 
Assembly  increasingly  unrealistic,  particularly  when  the  dissolution  of  the  NDP 
brought  the  number  of  Independents  to  thirty-three,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Assembly 
membership.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  since  the  new  parties  had  not  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  1983  election,  they  could  legally  enter  the  Assembly.  Thus  in  May  1986,  the 
Assembly  line-up  was  the  MP  227,  SDPP  84,  Free  Democratic  Parly  22,  TPP  21, 
DLP  4,  CP  2,  Independents  29,  Vacant  11.^ 

LABOR  RELATIONS 

Interest  groups  have  become  very  active  on  the  Turkish  political  stage  since  the 
beginning  of  the  multiparty  period.  One  aspect  of  over-politidzation  in  Turkish 
society,  seen  by  the  1980-83  Military  Government  as  contributing  to  the  severe 
turmoil,  was  the  involvement  of  interest  groups  in  "activities  not  related  to  the 

purposes  for  which  they  were  organized";  the  1982  Constitution  included  stringent 
limitations  on  their  political  activity.  Labor  was  a  primary  Turkish  interest  group  in 
1985.  The  most  important  central  organization  uniting  the  many  local  and  industry- 
wide unions  was  Tiirk-l'^  {Tiirkiye  /s(;{  Sendikalari  Konfcderasyonu;  the  Turkish 
Trade  Unions  Confedcraiion).  Founded  in  1952,  it  had  for  the  most  part  been 
politically  moderate,  and  various  component  unions  had  supported  both  moderate 
riglitist  and  moderate  leftitt  political  parties  over  the  yeait.  TQrk-I|  had  frequently 
been  somewhat  militant  in  economic  and  labor  relations  matters  but  had  also  often 
been  in  a  relatively  weak  position.  Labor  surptuaes  had  conqiromised  it,  as  had 
employers*  skills  in  dealing  with  the  different  right-wing  and  pro-business  governments 
in  office  since  1950.  In  addition,  conservative  workers  were  reluctant  to  join  unions 
because  they  were  often  seen  as  socialist. 

In  the  1960s,  Turk-1§  was  joined  by  DISK  {Devrimci  ls(^{  Sendikalari 
Konfederasyonu\  Trade  Union  Confederation),  which  had  formed  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  the  Turkish  Labor  Party.  DISK  came  to  enroll  about  20-25  per  cent  of 
unionized  Turkish  workers,  as  compared  to  about  70-75  per  cent  for  Tiirk-l^.  There 
was  also  the  smaller  MISK  {Milliyetqi  Isgi  Sendikalari  Kon/ederasyonu;  Nationalist 
Trade  Union  Confederation).  During  the  unrest  of  the  1970s,  DISK  was  often  the 
leader  of  radicalism,  and  due  to  the  economic  crises  as  well  as  to  political  conditions 
there  were  many  bitter  strikes.  Thus,  when  the  1982  Constitution  came  down  hard  on 
all  interest  groups,  it  was  not  surprising  that  labor  was  among  those  specifically 
singled  out.  DISK,  was  outlawed,  leavingthefieldalmost  entirely  to  TOrk-I;,  which  in 
1985  enrolled  82  per  cent  of  Turkey's  organized  workers.  MISK,  which  was  allowed  to 
reorganize  in  May  1984,  was  not  significant.  The  other  confederation,  the  religious- 
conservative  HAK-1§,  had  about  7  per  cent  of  the  work  force. ^"  (Labor  Minister 
Professor  Orhan  Tuna  estimated  that  61  percent  of  Turkey's  non-agricultural  workers 
were  organized,  compared  with  40  per  cent  in  Britain,  25  per  cent  in  Lrance,  30  per 
cent  in  Germany  and  20  per  cent  in  the  US.)** 

Under  the  new  Constitution  and  Labor  Law,  private  interest  groups  were  forbidden 
to  engage  in  political  activity  (which  mduded  supporting  or  cooperatmg  with  political 
parties;  taking  part  in  party  meetings,  rallies  or  other  activities;  and  even  expressing 
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orgflnizational  views  on  **political"iiiatters).  They  were  also  prohibited  from  enga^ng 
in  strikes  not  directly  related  to  a  specific  situation,  Le.  Jurisdictional  strikes,  sympathy 
strikes  and  secondary  boycotts  were  banned.  There  were  also  strict  rules  for  collective 
bargaining,  amongthem  the  requirement  that  a  union  wishing  to  bargain  collectively 
must  represent  not  only  50  percent  plus  1  of  the  workers  in  the  specific  workplace,  but 
also  10  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  that  branch  of  industry.  These  rules  led  to  numerous 
disputes  which  could  have  led  to  delaying  or  obstructionist  tactics;  after  the  return  to 
civiUan  rule  they  were  taken  to  the  courts. 

Collective  bargaining  had  resumed  on  a  limited  scale  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  of  military  rule,  and  it  continued  afterward,  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
Government,  Turk-I§  won  several  important  negotiations  by  late  1984  includmg 
respectable  settlements  for  metal  workers  and  80,000  textile  workers.  The  first  post- 
1980  strike  took  place  in  September  1984,  against  the  small  Desan  and  Yildirim 
dod^ards  in  Istanbul,  and  the  first  strike  in  the  public  sector  occurred  in  November 
by  HAK-I§  against  the  Testas  factory  in  Ankara.^  Neither  was  major,  and  only  afew 
s^es  occurred  after  that.  In  February  198S,  the  Government  for  the  first  time  used 
its  power  under  the  new  Constitution  to  postpone  a  strike  for  sixty  days  in  the 
Pesticide  Industry  Corporation  factories  at  K.artal.^^ 

As  1985  went  by,  however,  labor's  economic  and  political  difficulties  began  to 
mount.  In  April,  the  Collective  Bargaining  Coordination  Board  (CBCB),  the  body  set 
up  by  the  Government  to  coordinate  bargammg  in  the  public  sector  (the  Government 
is  the  biggest  Turkish  employer),  issued  a  directive  that  public  sector  w  age  increases 
would  not  exceed  25  per  cent  in  1985  and  20  per  cent  in  1986  and  that  there  would  be 
no  improvements  in  fringe  benefits. Turk-I§  protested  vigorously  on  the  grounds  not 
only  that  these  figures  were  totally  inadequate  in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  inflation,  but 
also  that,  by  issuing  a  directive,  the  CBCB  was  trying  to  circumvent  the  bargaining 
process.  Many  observers  commented  that  the  Board  had  been  clumsy  and  given 
Tttrk-I;  an  ex«xllent  opportunity  to  assert  itself  and  gain  political  credibility.  (Tttrk-If 
got  more  ammunition  when,  in  mid-April,  the  petroleum  workers*  confederation, 
Petrol-I§  [  Tiirkiye  PetroU  Kimya,  Lastik  I^gileri  Sendikasi},  obtained  a  new  contract 
calling  for  a  33  per  cent  increase  in  the  first  year  and  27  per  cent  in  the  second,  and 
proclaimed  that  it  had  outdone  Turk-l^.)''^ 

Tiirk-l^  was  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  its  gains,  however.  It  made  considerable 
noise,  alter  which  a  "summit"  meeting  with  the  Government  took  place  in  late  April. 
At  the  meeting  labor  leaders  brought  up  economic  issues  and  suggested  various 
amendments  to  the  labor  laws  to  loosen  government  supervision  of  bargaining, 
including  aboUtion  of  the  CBCB.  Almost  the  only  concession  made  by  the  Government 
was  to  raise  the  proposed  maximum  wage  increase  to  30  per  cent.  One  response  from 
Tttrk-Is  was  its  withdrawal  from  the  Supreme  Arbitration  Board  (SAB),  a  tripartite 
body  which,  in  numy  instances  where  strikes  were  involved,  had  the  power  to  dictate 
setUements  which  then  would  have  the  force  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
which  would  be  final.^^  Another  was  the  convening  of  its  entire  executive  board  at  an 
emergency  meeting  in  mid-May  in  Bursa,  but  this  produced  nothing  more  than 
resolutions  and  did  not  receive  the  mass  publicity  which  labor  leaders  had  sought.^' 

One  result  of  Tiirk-l^'s  great  lack  of  success  appeared  to  be  that  the  more 
conservative  MISK  was  able  to  gain  ground  as  a  rival.  As  increased  strength  stirred 
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suspkioiu  that  the  Govemmeiit  was  helping  it,  the  Govenuneiit  subsequently  issued  a 

statement  insisting  that  it  was  neutral  in  the  competition.^ 
The  final  settlement  with  the  Government  in  mid-year  was  only  slightly  better  than 

the  Government's  wishes.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  were  various  consultations 
between  Tiirk-l^  and  the  Government  (such  as  the  discussion  of  minimum  wage 
levels)^'  but,  on  the  whole,  labor  leaders  lost  credibility.  Meetings  with  government 
otlicials  continued,  including  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  report  to  President 
Evren  in  June  which  referred  to  both  economic  and  procedural-legal  problems.  It 
included  such  charges  as  that  the  Government  was  turning  a  blind  eye  to  labor 
problems  and  allowing  them  to  worsen*  that  the  SAB  had  beeome  a  body  acting  only 
on  government  instructions,  and  there  was  no  realistic  possibility  of  using  the  right  to 
strike,  that  minimum  wages  were  at  starvation  levels  and  that  union  leaders  were 
harassed.^  There  were  no  reports  of  significant  government  responses,  although 
consultations  were  held  on  a  variety  of  other  matters,  including  the  problem  of 
unemployment  The  sutjjeet  of  minimum  wages  did  receive  attention,  and  in 
September  a  new  minimum  wage  of  about  TL  28,000  was  set  (the  Government  had 
wanted  25,000,  Tark-I§  35,000)."  This  was  followed  in  October  by  the  setting  of  new 
levels  for  several  categories  of  agricultural  workers  which,  the  l  abor  Ministry 
claimed,  represented  a  70.15  per  cent  increase  over  the  figure  set  in  May  1984.'^' 

In  June,  Turk-I§  presented  "a  big  parcel  of  grievances"  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization  in  Geneva.  Among  them  were  complaints  of  government  interference  in 
collective  bargaining,  violation  of  cottectWe  bargataing  contracts,  wtalcening  unions 
with  new  laws  and  ending  vested  pension  interests  of  workers  by  using  contract 
personnel^ 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall,  there  were  increasing  reports  of  frustration  and 

impatience  on  the  part  of  both  labor  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  Tttrk-1§  decided  to  become  more  militant.  Its  president,  §evket  Yilmaz,  presented 
its  case  very  strongly  to  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  in 
Brussels  in  December.  It  also  convened  an  August  meeting  in  Samsun  where  the 
presidents  of  affiliated  unions  formed  an  "Activism  and  Struggle  Committee",  which 
began  plans  for  large  open-air  meetings,  smaller  meetings  in  every  region  to  explain 
problems  to  workers,  appeals  to  the  Assembly  and  demands  for  easing  constitutional 
restrictions.^  AtaDeonnberprolest  meeting  in  Ankara,  there  was  some  rank-and^ 
unhappiness  when  leaders  were  cool  to  the  idea  of  ageneral  strike  (which  would  have 
been  illegal  under  the  Constitution  but  might  have  been  undertaken  anyway  as  a 
challenge  to  the  Govemmentli  determination);  in  January  1986,  Yilmaz  announced 
that  a  proposal  for  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  have  a  general  strike  would  soon  be 
introduced  in  the  Assembly.  The  stage  seemed  set  for  more  contention  in  1986. 

INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Problems  of  internal  security  remained  a  major  concern  in  1985  and  principally 
invoi\ed  two  separate  groups,  the  Kurds  in  eastern  Turkey  and  political  radicals  of 
both  the  Right  and  Lett.  On  the  whole,  the  Government  believed  thai,  because  ol 
tightened  security,  the  situation  was  improving,  much  as  it  had  because  of  the 
stringent  measures  in  effect  after  the  military  intervention  of  12  September  1980.  In 
March,  martial  law  was  replaced  by  State  of  Emeigency  Rule,  under  which  emergency 
powers  were  assumed  by  civilian  provincial  governors  rather  than  by  military 
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oommanders,  in  eleven  provinces  Samsun,  Trabzon,  Zonguldak,  Tokat,  Bum, 
Sivas,  Marai,  i9el,  AnuUya,  Malatyaand  Kocaeli.  In  July,  martial  law  was  changed  to 
State  of  Emergency  in  six  more  provinces  —  Ankara.  Izmir,  Artvin,  Edirne,  Erzincan 
and  Ordu,  and  the  State  of  Emergency  was  lifted  in  six  provinces  —  Antalya,  ^orum, 
Samsun,  Tokat.  Trab/on  and  Zonguldak.  In  November,  martial  law  was  replaced  by 
State  of  Emergency  in  eight  additional  provinces  Adana,  Erzurum,  Gazianlep, 
Hatay,  Istanbul.  Kars,  Adiyamanand  Agri,  and  State  of  Emergency  was  lifted  in  four 
provinces  —  Kocaeli,  Edirne,  Erzincan  and  Mara§.  State  of  Emergency  was  extended 
four  months  in  tbe  provinoes  of  Izmir,  Bursa,  Ankara,  Igel,  Malatya,  Slvas,  Ordu  and 
Artvin.  Thus,  at  year"^  end,  only  nine  provinoes,  all  in  southeast  Anatolia,  remained 
under  martial  law — Utfa,  Mardin,  Diyarbakir,  Siirt,  Hakkaii,  Van,  BiogOl,  Tunoeli 
and  ElaziJt.  The  specific  problems  of  the  Kurds  and  of  political  radicals  ivere  not 
eased,  however. 

The  Kurds 

The  Kurds  have  long  been  Turkey's  most  important  ethnic  minority.  Concentrated  in 
the  southeastern  provinces,  the  country's  least  developed  region,  the  Kurds  are 
estimated  to  number  about  five  million,  or  10  per  cent  of  Turkey's  population  (no 
official  statistics  have  been  published).  Other  Kurds,  perhaps  eight  million,  live  in 
adjoining  areas  of  Iran,  Iraq  and  Syria.  Although  they  speak  different  dialects  and  are 
divided  by  several,  often  conflicting,  tribal  loyalties,  there  has  long  been  incipient 
Kurdish  Nationalism,  breaking  out  at  times  into  major  conflict  with  both  Arabs  and 
Turks. 

In  Turkey  there  has  been  both  progress  and  inadequacy  in  integrating  the  Kurds 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Large  numbers  of  Kurds  have  moved  into  the  cities  of  the 
southeast  and  into  Turkey's  more  developed  regions  farther  to  the  west.  The 
Government  has  also  put  major  resources  into  the  development  of  the  southeast, 
though  social  and  economic  advances  are  insufficient  because  ol  the  demand  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  for  resources  and  because  of  the  difliculties  inherent  in 
modernization  in  a  period  as  short  as  that  of  the  Republic.  The  Kurds  have  probably 
had  more  development  in  Turkey  than  in  neighboring  countries,  but  the  Turkish 
Govnmment  has  always  maintained  the  tightest  control  possible,  to  prevent  rebellion 
and  limit  contacts  with  the  Kurds  in  Iran,  Iraq  and  Syria.  It  was  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  at  least  some  desire  for  a  united  Kurdish  nation,  and  in  fact  rebellion  dates 
back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 

A  considerable  amount  of  terrorist  activity  occurred  during  the  1970s,  aided,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  by  Marxists,  Palestinians  and  others  operatiog  from  across  Turkish 

borders.  It  was  seldom  clear  as  to  how  much  sympathy  there  was  among  the  general 
Kurdish  population  for  guerrillas  and  radicals,  and  indeed  one  experienced  American 
visitor  to  the  area  in  late  1975  came  away  with  the  distinct  impression  that  the  general 
attitude  was  "annoyance  at  the  guerrillas'  etiorts  to  disrupt  life"." 

Nevertheless,  incidents  occurred  with  great  frequency  during  1985,  as  they  had 
earlier.  To  list  only  some  of  the  major  ones:  a  major  military  offensive  was  launched  in 
October  1984,  in  connection  with  which  there  was  at  least  one  incursion  as  far  as  IS 
km  inside  Iraq,  following  a  reported  agreement  in  principle  between  the  two  countries 
on  coordinated  action  against  the  guerrillas.^  In  the  same  month,  some  thirty-nine 
Kurds  were  arrested  in  Ankara  and  TuncelL  In  March,  a  dash  near  Diyarbakir  left 
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eight  guerrillas  and  two  Turkish  soldiers  dead.  In  May,  five  soldiers  and  three  alleged 
separatists  were  killed  in  a  battle  in  Bitlis;  five  guerrillas,  a  soldier,  a  policeman  and  a 
civilian  died  in  a  shoot-out  in  Urfa;  and  about  thirty  Kurds  occupied  the  Swedish 
consulate  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  demanding  to  speak  with  a  Kurdish  activist  who  had 
been  transferred  to  custody  in  Sweden  following  imprisonment  in  Turkey.  In  early 
July,  clashes  resulted  ui  the  deaths  of  eight  people  including  one  soldier,  and  later  that 
month  a  battle  in  Siirt  felled  six  soldiers.  Ten  more  deaths  occurred  in  incidents  near 
the  town  of  Kamalga.  In  September  an  incident  near  Lice  resulted  in  the  death  of  ten 
soldiers,  and  in  another,  nine  people  died  in  October  near  Hakkari  In  October  1984, 
President  Evren  announced  that,  since  Aug;ust  of  that  year,  1,415  persons  had  been 
arrested  for  terrorist  activities  in  eastern  Turkey;  and  in  August  198S  he  said  that, 
since  March,  406  "separatist  gang  members"  had  been  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
military's  "Operation  Sun"  Over  600  others  had  been  identified  and  were  still  being 
sought.  Officials  identified  several  organized  groups  including  the  Kurdistan  Workers' 
Party  and  the  Kurdish  C  ommunist  Separatist  Party,  and  it  accused  groups  like  the 
Italian  Red  Brigades  and  the  West  German  Baader-Meinhol  gang  of  aiding  the 
rebels." 

Trials  and  convictions  also  continued.  For  example,  in  January  a  mditary  court  in 
Diyarbakir  handed  down  verdicts  in  the  trial  of  329  members  of  the  **Kawa**  guerrilla 
group,  including  three  death  sentences,  1 19  prison  terms,  176  acquittals  and  thirty-one 
deferments.^*  In  February,  twenty-two  members  convicted  of  separatist  activities 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  twenty-five  others  to  life  imprisonment.  Despite 
government  efforts,  there  appeared  to  be  tittle  prospect  for  an  early  resolution  to  the 
Kurdish  problenL 

POLITIC  AI  RADICALISM 

The  problem  of  political  radicalism  was  particularly  complex  because  it  involved 
judgments  on  matters  w  here  the  evidence  was  often  mconclusive  and  because  it  was  a 
subject  in  which  people  outside  Turkey  were  intensely  interested.  Amnesty 
International,  Helsinki  Watch  and  other  organizations  focused  on  l  urkey,  among 
many  otiwr  countries,  because  of  allegations  about  such  things  as  the  torture  of 
prisoners.  In  Europe,  governmental  private  and  quasi-governmental  groups  have  also 
been  concerned  with  the  status  of  potitical  freedom  in  Turkey.  Some  have  identified 
'*full  democracy**  there  as  the  requirement  for  Turkey  to  be  aidnutted  into  some 
European  institutions. 

Political  radicalism  has  been  a  c(^nccm  to  Tu  rkey  for  many  years.  During  AtatUrk*S 
time.  Nationalism,  one  of  the  ideological  foundations  of  the  Republic,  was  partly 
defined  as  excluding  internationalist  ideologies,  especially  Communism  and  Socialism. 
Both  were  illegal  in  Turkey  for  many  years,  under  the  Law  of  Associations,  and 
Communism  w  as  still  outlawed  in  1 985.  as  was  right-w  ing  radicalism,  most  specifically 
in  the  form  of  political  parlies  based  on  religious  appeals.  The  matter  had  become  a 
more  active  concern  in  1961,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  so-called  Second  Republic 
allowed  more  political  freedom,  with  the  result  that  the  Turkish  Labor  Party  ( TUrkiye 
i^qi  Partisi;  TLP),  a  Marxist  organization,  came  onto  the  scene  and  elected  several 
members  to  the  Great  National  Assembly.  Although  its  links  to  communist  or 
subversive  organizations,  outside  or  inside  Turkey,  were  often  only  tenuously 
established,  the  TLP"^  radicalism  alarmed  many  Turks,  and  the  Constitutional  Court 
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thought  the  evidence  against  it  sufficient  to  close  the  party  in  1 97 1 .  M  any  of  its  leaders 
were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  subversion.  The  problem  came  into 
prominence  again  in  the  mid-1970s,  when  urban  violence  instigated  by  radicals  on 
both  the  Left  and  the  Right  plagued  the  country.  The  1980  military  intervention  was 
welcomed  by  most  Turks,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  lives  had  often  been  all 
but  paralyzed. 

Action  against  the  radicals  began  almost  immediately  after  the  takeover.  The  small 
miooecBon  to  the  TLP  and  the  right-wing  extremist  parties — the  neo^isscist  NAP,  led 
by  Col  Alparslan  TOrlce),  and  the  religion-based  NSP  of  Necmettin  Erbakan — were 
dosed,  as  were  aU  parties,  but  in  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  heads  of  the  more 
centrist  RPP  and  JP,  the  leaden  of  the  radical  parties  were  arrested  and  later  put  on 
trial  for  subverrion.  In  addition,  many  individuals  belonging  to  a  variety  of  private 
associations  or  previously  associated  with  radical  causes  were  taken  into  custody. 
Allegations  of  torture  began  to  appear  almost  immediately. 

The  Turkish  Government  responded  vigorously.  It  denied  that  torture  was  as 
widespread  as  some  of  the  reports  alleged,  and  Turkish  officials  promised  to  investigate 
all  of  the  accusations,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  charges  were  found  to  be  true. 
The  Government  stated  that  I  lOsecurity  officials  werejailedfor"inhuman"ireaiment 
of  prisoners.^^  Numerous  government  statements  were  issued  saying  that  official 
policy  was  to  tolerate  no  illegal  activities. 

A  second  area  of  controversy  was  that  of  defining  precisely  which  activities  were 
illegal  or  subversive.  Turkish  Law  prohibits  not  only  the  formation  of  oiganized 
communist  or  other  anti-state  groups,  but  also  the  incitement  or  encotiragement  of 
such  activity,  which  includes  propaganda  and  publicity.  Under  these  provisions,  the 
Turkish  judicial  authorities  were  frequently  under  pressure  to  make  judgments  about 
specific  persons  or  publications  on  the  basis  of  what,  to  some,  was  slim  evidence.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  radical  Left,  and  in  response  many  European 
Socialists  reacted  vigorously  in  defense  of  their  fellows  and  managed  to  expel  Turlcey 
from  such  institutions  as  the  Council  of  Europe. 

A  third  problem  was  the  matter  of  ensuring  political  democracy  in  Turkey,  over 
which  many  in  Europe  kept  a  close  watch.  During  the  military  rule  of  1980-83,  the 
question  of  democracy  was  a  concern  only  to  the  degree  that  some  observers  had  not 
been  convhiced  thirt  the  intervention  was  justified;  they  watched  to  see  that  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  would  keep  their  promise  to  return  the  country  to  democracy  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  political  activity  resumed  in  1983,  for  example,  there  was 
great  unhappiness  that  the  military  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  approve  and 
disapprove  political  parties  which  could  run  for  the  Assembly,  particularly  when  most 

of  the  parties  were  rejected.  European  complaints  lessened  when  the  election  resulted 
in  a  majority  for  the  MP,  even  though  the  Generals  had  all  but  endorsed  another 
party.  But  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  restricted  political  activities  of 
private  associations,  such  as  trade  unions  and  professional  organizations,  and  they 
tacitly  curbed  the  Press.  Again,  concern  decreased  when  new  political  parties  were 
allowed  to  form  after  early  1984,  but  many  foreign  observers  remained  watchful. 

All  of  these  problems  continued  in  1985.  The  Turkish  judicial  system  was  often  slow 
and  cases  were  often  hard  to  prepare,  but  since  Turkish  ofEidals  remained  concerned 
with  activities  which  they  considered  subversive,  both  arrests  and  trials  continued. 
(Some  of  the  arrests  were  reported  to  have  been  for  offenses  committed  as  far  back  as 
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before  September  1980.)  There  were  numerous  acquittals  as  well  as  convictions, 
however,  indicating  that  the  Turkish  judicial  system  was  making  strong  efforts  to  be 

fair. 

We  will  again  detail  only  a  few  incidents  which  came  most  prominently  to  the  public 
eye:  in  October  1984.  a  member  of  Dev  Yol  {Devrimci  Yol  —  Revolutionary  Road), 
an  organization  with  a  long  history  in  Turkey,  was  executed,  becoming  the  twenty- 
seventh  person  since  September  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  political 
extremism  and  executed.  In  February  1985,  leaders  of  the  NSP  were  acquitted  for 
lack  of  evidence  on  charges  of  seeking  to  set  up  an  Islamic  Republic.  In  the  same 
month,  five  members  of  the  Maoist  Turkish  Workers*  and  Ptasaats'  Party  were  freed 
after  serving  four  years  in  prison.  At  a  trial  in  Adana  in  April,  five  Dev  Yol  members 
were  sentenced  to  death,  eleven  to  life  imprisonment,  seventy-five  to  shorter  sentences; 
eighty-eight  were  acquitted.  During  May,  a  series  of  police  operations  resulted  in 
twenty  new  arrests  In  the  same  month,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  three-year  trial  in 
I  r/mcan,  more  than  600  persons  accused  of  political  violence  were  given  prison 
sentences.''*'  Operations  in  September  resulted  in  thirty-si.x  additional  arrests.  In 
November,  in  a  mass  trial  in  Er/urum,  eleven  death  sentences  and  362  jail  terms  were 
handed  down  to  members  of  Dev  Yol  and  other  groups,  on  charges  which  included 
killing  at  least  twenty-five  people  in  guerrilla  action  in  northeastern  Turkey  prior  to 
the  1980  intervention.  It  was  also  estimated  that  the  number  awaiting  trial  was  around 
five  thousand.**  A  December  event  which  caused  particular  dismay  among  Europeans 
was  the  delay  of  a  decision  on  the  appeal  of  seventeen  members  of  the  Turkish  Peace 
Association,  an  organization  formed  in  1977  by  some  members  of  the  Turkish  Bar 
Association  and  including  "journalists,  artists,  former  diplomats,  and  peace  activists'** 
who  had  advocated  nuclear  disarmament  and  had  been  in  prison  since  1982. 

Several  actions  were  taken  against  political  activities  identified  as  impermissible.  In 
January,  the  Istanbul  Martial  Law  Court  acquitted  the  1  urkish  Writers'  Union 
(Turkiye  Yazarlar  Sendikasi)  of  engaging  in  activities  outside  the  scope  of  their 
charter  and  ol  engaging  in  communist  propaganda.  In  April,  the  First  Army  Martial 
Law  Commander  took  the  acquittal  to  the  Military  Court  of  Appeals.^^  In  July,  a 
prominent  Imam  went  on  trial  in  Istanbul  for  **advocating  a  return  to  Islamic  Law  and 
for  defaming  and  insulting  Islam  in  a  book  on  sex  and  Islam**.^  In  September,  about 
ISO  people  were  arrested  at  the  funeral  of  well-known  folk  singer,  Ruhi  Su,  for 
chanting  political  slogans.  In  December,  six  officers  of  the  Turkish  Physicians*  Union 
were  put  on  trial  for  advocating  an  end  to  capital  punishment. 

These  activities  brought  both  domestic  and  foreign  criticism.  An  event  which 
received  particularly  wide  publicity  was  a  March  visit  to  Turkey  by  playwrights 
Arthur  Miller  and  Harold  Pinter,  who  wanted  "to  show  solidarity  with  Turkish 
writers  in  difficulty  with  their  Government."  Their  report,  done  for  a  PEN  survey  on 
intellectual  freedom,  concluded  that  "the  fact  that  they  were  allowed  to  conduct  their 
informal  inquiry  was  a  sign  of  a  relative  relaxation  of  intellectual  restriction",  but  the 
two  writers  felt  that  ''by  any  democratic  standard  [the  Turkish  Government  was]  very 
far  from  anything  but  a  military  dictatorship**.^  The  visit  might  have  received  less 
notoriety  had  it  not  been  for  the  Turkish  Govemmenfis  effort  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
Turkish  Press,  which  caused  the  foreign  Press  to  give  it  particular  prominence.^  A 
Helsiiiki  Watch  report  at  the  end  of  March  was  equally  critical,  detailing  incidents  of 
torture,  as  well  as  the  continued  detention  of  political  prisoners.  But  the  report  also 
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sounded  a  caiitiousiy  optimistic  note  as  it  spoke  of  the  official  Turkish  policy  of 
guarding  human  rights;  it  said  that  '*niatters...8eeni[ed]  better...  because  people  [were] 
talking  about  them  openly**.*^  That  report  also  led  to  Turkeyls  vigorous  denials  of 
inadequacy  in  its  human  rights  policies  and  the  Government  permitted  a  number  of 
commissions  to  inspect  Turkish  prisons.^  (The  Government  did  not  deny  that  several 
thousand  people  still  awaiting  trial  had  been  in  custody  for  several  years.)*** 

In  more  official  circles  in  Europe,  the  appraisals  became  less  negative.  An  event  of 
particular  importance,  in  the  Turkish  view,  occurred  in  December.  France,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden  had  brought  Turkey  before  the  Furopean 
Commission  of  Human  Rights,  more  than  three  years  earlier,  on  allegations  of  a 
variety  of  abuses,  and  now  they  agreed  to  drop  their  case.  They  did  so  because  Turkey 
agieed  to  submit  progress  reports  every  thiee  months  starting  in  Februaiy  1986 and  to 
allow  members  of  the  European  Human  Rights  Commission  to  conduct  on-site 
investigations.  As  the  Commission"^  report  stated,  Turkey  had  **promised  to  speed  up 
its  return  to  democracy*'.^  The  action  of  the  five  nations  was  widely  bailed  m  Turkey 
as  a^major  diplomatic  victory**  for  Prime  Minister  Ozal  The  agreement  led  Helsinki 
Watch  spokesmen  to  reiterate  the  **hopeful**  part  of  their  March  appraisal.^' 

In  May  1986,  Turkey's  return  to  European  favor  was  made  complete  when  it  was 
elected  to  the  Deputy  Chairmanship  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  to  the  Chairmanship 
for  the  six-monlh  term  beginnmg  in  November  1986.^^  gut  it  was  a  related  event 
which  elicited  more  debate  in  the  Turkish  Press.  The  Government  proposed  a  new 
Police  Law  which  contained  broad  new  powers  to  detain  suspects  before  trial,  to  use 
force  in  case  of  resistance  to  arrest,  to  control  illegal  gatherings,  to  search  and  seize, 
and  to  deal  with  *Hnoral**  matters.  It  tUso  proposed  the  softening  of  tegal  sanctions 
against  **abu8es  of  powerV^  It  was  vigorously  debated  for  days  in  the  Assembly  and 
the  Press,  and  modifications  were  made  before  it  was  passed  by  a  maigin  of  179-66, 
with  eleven  abstentions  and  111  absences.  All  these  were  dear  signs  that  police 
activities  woukl  continue  to  come  under  special  scrutiny. 

THE  ECONOMY 

The  economy,  and  in  particular  inflation,  was  the  overwhelming  issue  in  the  public's 
appraisal  of  the  Government's  performance  in  1985.  Despite  the  predictions  of  the 
August  public  opinion  poll  (cited  earlier  in  this  chapter)  that  the  MP  would  remain 
the  largest  party  if  an  election  were  held  at  the  time,  only  35.8  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  viewed  Prime  Minister  Ozal  as  successful,  while  47.2  per  cent  saw  him  as 
unsuccessful  and  17.0  per  cent  were  undedded.^^  Questioned  about  what  had  caused 
the  MP  to  become  infective,  they  answered  as  follows: 


Hilheost  of  Us  ing,  unemployment,  imbalanoe  of  inoome  SiJO% 
Coodact  of  the  Ozal  family 

aurgn  of  corruption  wad  bribes  7.9% 
Limitations  on  the  right  to atlike,  fieedom of  PfCtt  ami 

freedom  of  Uiouj^t  7. 1% 

Riimon  iboat  offida]  visits  to  foreign  countries  4 J% 

Frequent  legal  changes  3.2% 
Inability  to  defend  Turkish  rights  and  interests  against  foreign 

ooontries  3.0% 

Lack  of  planning  and  progiamniinj;  2.39( 

Indifference  to  farmers'  low  agricultural  prices  1 .4% 

Value  Added  Tax  (VAT)  1J)% 
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Other 

Nothing  MP  successful 
Noci>mmcni  no  answer 


5j6% 
1.0% 


When  respondents  were  asked  to  cite  factors  operating  in  tavor  of  the  MP,  there 
was  more  attention  to  economic  factors  but  little  consensus  on  any  one: 


The  opinions  held  by  various  economic  groups  varied  according  to  the  aspects  of 
the  economy  which  affected  them  most  directly.  Trade  union  criticism  has  been 
referred  to  above.  One  of  the  more  favorable  assessments  was  that  of  TDSI  AD  (the 
Turkish  Industrialists' and  Businessmen's  Association,  representing  the  largest  firms 
as  well  as  firms  concentrated  in  the  Istanbul  area).  TUSlAD's  leaders  acknowledged 
that  inflation  was  still  a  severe  problem  and  that  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  (in 
particular  the  high  interest  rate  policy)  had  been  too  weak  and  indeed  had  perhaps 
fueled  inflation,  but  they  also  pointed  to  the  improvements  in  Turkey's  international 
creditwoithiness  and  liquidity  and  to  the  suocess  of  the  export  promotion  drive,  at 
well  as  to  the  steps  which  the  Govemment  had  taken  to  bring  m  new  foreign 
investment  Their  overall  conclusion  was  that  the  Ozal  Government  should  certainly 
reodve  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  that  it  should  be  given  more  time.^^ 

Another  guardedly  optimistic  report  was  issued  by  the  Istanbul  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (representing  the  small  and  medium-sized  businesses).  It  pointed  to  such 
factors  as  the  probable  attainment  of  the  5.5  percent  growth  rate  targeted  for  1985,  a 
recovering  rate  of  investments  and  increasing  production,  but  it  voiced  concern  about 
inflation,  unemployment,  the  large  budget  deficit  and  management  of  the  SEEs.^*  The 
reports  of  other  organizations  tended  to  emphasize  more  of  the  negatives  because  they 
were  more  directly  affected  by  domestic  than  by  international  factors.  The  critical 
reports  were  partly  fueled  by  political  considerations,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  TPP 
and  Mehmet  Yazar*k  quest  for  its  leadership. 

Overall,  Turkeyls  economic  growth  in  1985  was  good.  The  5  per  cent  growth  in 
grots  national  product  was  less  than  the  6  per  cent  of  1984,  but  it  still  **continued  to 
outpace  all  other  countries  in  Western  Europe".^^ 

In  this  section  we  will  review  some  of  the  main  economic  indicators  and  discuss 
some  of  the  important  specific  areas  of  activity  of  1985. 

INFLATION 

The  rate  of  inflation  for  1985  was  calculated  on  various  bases  by  several  government 
agencies,  including  the  Treasury,  State  Planning  Office  and  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  by  private  institutions  such  as  the  UCC;  there  were  also 
calculations  of  the  mflalion  rale  that  were  separate  from  cost-of-living  indkes.  The 
consensus  of  all  of  them  was  nearly  40  per  cent^  For  1984,  the  consensus  arrived  at 


Rise  in  Turkey's  foreign  credibility 

Rqitvenauon  of  impom/cxporu 

EctaMishingVAT 

Iiiipri)\emi.'nt  in  (tic  ccononn 

hrequent  appearance  ot  Ozal  on  TV 

Foreign  tnvd  pcimiHtoB  bdug  Ubcfalind 

Public  partnership  in  the  State  Economic  Entcfpriaet  (SEES) 

End  of  anarchy 

Nothing 

No  idea 

Other 
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13.1% 
12.5% 
7.3% 
6.4% 
4.2% 
3.8% 
3.6% 
14.9% 
9.5% 
9.4% 
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was  about  SO  per  cent,'*  so  that  1985  was  a  slight  improvement.  Part  of  the  inflation 
was  due  to  the  imposition  of  VAT  at  the  beginning  of  1985.  In  its  1986  plans,  the 
Goverament  set  as  its  goal  the  reduction  of  the  inflation  rate  to  25  per  cent. 

TAXES 

The  main  innovation  in  taxation  in  1985  was  VAT,  which  became  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  financial  terms,  economic  growth  was  enough  that  overall 
tax  collections  ran  considerably  ahead  of  those  of  1984.  The  total  of  $3,857  bn  was 
62.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  figure  for  1 984  and  included  $  1 .730  bn  from  VAT,  which 
was  more  than  double  the  budget  estimate  of  $0,762  bn.^^  About  half  the  tax  revenues 
came  from  income  taxes,  and  another  one  third  from  goods  and  services  taxes.** 

Although  there  was  some  complaint  about  increased  taxes  and  about  VAT^  role  in 
continued  inflation,  most  of  the  criticism  of  VAT  revolved  around  its 
*4noompiehensibility**,  the  difficulties  of  record-keeping  which  it  imposed,  and  some 
of  its  inequities.  An  initial  exemption  from  the  3  per  cent  levy  for  many  basic  foods 
had  been  scheduled  but  was  then  postponed  from  1  April  to  1  July,  and  there  were 
numerous  reports  during  the  year  of  evasion  of  VAT.  Much  of  the  difficulty  was 
attributed  to  inadequate  preparation  for  the  public  and  for  producers  and  merduuts.^ 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  EARNINGS 

A  central  aspect  of  government  economic  policy  was  the  intense  "opening  up"  of  the 
Turkish  economy  and  its  integration  into  the  world  economy.  In  this  connection 
foreign  exchange  earnings  were  of  great  importance.  The  main  components  were  as 
follows. 

Exports 

Eiqiorts  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1985  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  in  1984 

by  12.3  per  cent  ($7,1 48.4m  as  compared  to  S6,364m).  The  breakdown  by  sectors  was: 
agricultural  products  20.4  per  cent  ($  1,455.4m),  mining  2.9  percent  ($210.4m)  and 
industrial  goods  76.7  percent  ($5,482. 5m). '*The  Finance  Ministry  projected  a  total  of 
$7,950m  for  the  year  and  a  9.4  per  cent  increase  to  $8.7  bn  for  1986.*** 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  41.9  percent  of  exports  went  to  Islamic  countries 
and  40.6  per  cent  to  EEC  countries."^  Exports  to  socialist  countries  were  about  14  per 
cent  and,  at  $259m  for  the  first  nine  months,  were  up  13.9  per  cent  from  the  previous 
year.^^  Exports  to  the  US  rose  dramatically  from  $368m  in  1984  to  $645m  in  1985, 
despite  problems  with  textiles  and  steel  quotas  (see  Turko-American  relations,  below). 

Imports 

Imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1 984  were  $8,936m,  an  increase  of  6.2  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1984,  for  a  trade  gap  of  about  27  per  cent*^ 

OTHER  EARNINGS 

Other  earnings  made  up  part  of  the  gap.  Transponaiion  overland  between  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  earned  Turkey  some  $800m  in  1985,  despite  problems 
encountered  with  some  of  the  East  European  countries  about  permissions,  as 
compared  to  $730m  in  1984.  If  the  problems  could  eventually  be  solved,  as  the 
Government  anticipated,  the  earnings  from  truck  transport  (both  transit  fees  and  the 
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work  of  Turkish  highway  transportation)  would  possibly  rise  to  $1  bn  in  1986.** 

Rgmiitances  from  Turkish  workers  abroad,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  198S, 
rose  to  $1, 503m,  on  taigetfor  the  anticipated  totalofSl,8S0mfor  the  year;  that  figure 
was  up  5.1  per  cent  compared  to  the  corresponding  period  in  1984.**  Projected 
remittances  for  1986  were  $1.9  bn.***  The  projections  were  particularly  vulnerable  to 
the  unstable  situations  in  Europe  and  the  ME,  however,  as  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  continued  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  Turkish  workers 
there,  which  in  mid- 1985  stood  at  over  l.Sm.*"  The  desired  reduction  was  partly 
achieved  by  sending  workers  to  Mt  countries.  In  1985,  33,067  Turks  went  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  compared  to  25,985  in  1984;  Libya  took  16,410  in  1985  as  against  9,680  the 
previous  year;  and  the  figures  for  Iraq  were  2,430  and  1,612  respectively.^-  The  severe 
fall  of  oil  prices  in  late  1985  would  likely  have  its  full  impact  in  1986,  however. 

There  was  also  foreign  exchange  earned  from  1\arkish  contracting  servkes  in  ME 
countries.  It  was  still  at  a  high  level  but  had  levelled  off  during  the  year  (January- 
August  1985,S14,975m;  1984.$14,773m;  1983,$14,028m;  1982,$12,576m;$9,0S2m). 
About  58  per  cent  of  the  exchange  came  from  Libya,  32  per  cent  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  7  per  cent  from  Iraq.'' 

Tourism  was  the  other  major  source  of  foreign  exchange.  Here,  Turkey  was  making 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts.  Tourism  revenue  for  the  first  nme  months  of  1985 
more  than  doubled,  reaching  $877m  as  compared  to  $40 1 m  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1984.'*'*  In  the  first  half  of  1985.  some  1,061,000  foreign  tourists  visited 
Turkey,  a  41  per  cent  increase  over  the  same  period  m  1984.  The  leading  countries 
from  which  they  came  were  Iran  at  200,000  people,  Yugoslavia  at  14 1 ,000,  the  US  at 

95,000,  and  Greece  at  65,000;  an  additional  195,000  people  came  from  France,  Italy, 
Britain,  Poland  and  Austria.*'  Tourism  was  oonsideied  by  both  Turkish  and  foreign 
government  experts  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  potential  growth  areas  for  foreign 
exchange.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  foreign  investors,  particularly  German 
and  French  companies  who  wished  toconstruct  holiday  villages  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Moreover,  Turkey  had  recently  received  a  $26m  loan  from  the  World  Bank  for 
a  Southern  Antalya  Tourism  Development  Project.  But  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  considerable  investment  will  be  required.  The  target  for  the  near  future  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  beds  at  tourist  standards  from  65,000  to  200,000  but  other 
infrastructure  will  be  needed  —  transportation,  electricity,  services  and  maintenance 
of  physical  facilities.  Observers  said  that  bureaucratic  problems  hindered  the  effective 
use  of  promotional  techniques  and  created  doubts  that  supplies  would  be  adequate 
and  accessible.  Toturism  would  be  a  primary  focus  for  1966. 

OIL 

As  was  the  case  with  many  other  countries,  one  of  the  major  drains  on  foreign 
exchange  was  the  need  to  import  petroleum  products.  There  has  long  been  speculation 
that  sizable  oil  reserves  exist  in  southern  and  eastern  Turkey,  and  although  exploration 
had  availed  little,  it  continued  in  1985  at  a  high  rate.  Twenty-one  foreign  and  four 
Turkish  companies  drilled  seveniy-si.\  wells  in  1985,  of  which  forty-two  struck  oil  and 
seven  more  found  natural  gas.  Nevertheless,  production  increased  by  only  a  small 
amount  (to  1 ,027,000  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1985,  from  997,000  in  1984),  and  Turkey 
spent  about  44  per  cent  of  its  total  export  revenues  for  oil  imports.** 
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DEBT  REPAYMENT 

Debt  repayment  was  an  area  to  which  the  Turkish  Government  had  been  giving 
special  attention.  Turkey  had  been  stung  during  the  1970s  by  a  lack  of  citditwoithiness 
so  severe  that  the  Governmental  checks  were  not  honored  in  world  banking 
institutions.  It  was  also  a  matter  of  pride.  Turkey  repaid  $3,56(hn  in  198S»  a  period 
that  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Kaya  Eidem  described  as  the  countryli  'Roughest  year  in 
debt  repay ment**.^^  It  was  projected  that  repayment  for  1986  would  be  about  the  same 
but  that  it  would  be  easier  because  foreign  exchange  earnings  would  have  increased.^ 
Turkey's  record  of  repayment  in  1985  fully  restored  its  international  creditworthiness 
with  both  government  and  private  leaders. 

THE  BUDGET 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  Turkish  national  Budget  would  continue  to  show  a  deficit 
in  1986.  Projected  revenues  were  TL6,750  bn,  of  which  TL5,750  bn  or  85  per  cent 
would  be  tax  revenues,  a  sizable  change  from  earlier  times.  Expenditures  were  set  at 
TL7,2S4  bn.  The  gap  of  TLS04  bn  would  be  obtained  through  internal  borrowing.  Of 
all  expenditures,  42  per  cent  wouklbeforcurrent  expenses,  18  per  cent  for  investments, 
and  40  per  centfor  transfers.  Of  the  investments,  TL1,0I9.S  bn  or  78  percent  would  be 
for  defense.**  (Many  investments  in  other  areas  were  provided  for  under  transfers  to 
other  **annexed  budgets**.  Projections  for  these  items  for  1986  were  not  available  at 
this  writing.) 

THE  STATE  ECONOMIC  ENTERPRISES 

One  of  the  most  problematic  areas  of  government  economic  activity  for  many  years 
has  been  the  SEEs.  Established  largely  during  the  Ataturk  period  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  industrialization  without  adequate  private  capital  and  of  providing 
employment  and  enterprises  for  outlying  regions  of  the  country,  the  SEEs  grew  to 
employ  some  35  per  oent  of  all  Tuikish  workers  in  large  industrial  plants  in  the 
mid-1970s.  >^  For  many  years  they  had  lost  money,  in  part  because  it  was  government 
poli^  to  subsidiie  the  prices  of  many  basic  goods,  as  well  as  to  use  the  SEEs  to  relieve 
the  frequentiy  serious  unemployment  problem.  By  1980,  they  had  become  an 
unbearable  drain  on  the  Budget,  and  one  of  the  polides  of  the  Militaiy  Government 
and  subsequentiy  of  the  Ozal  regime  has  been  to  either  sell  them  or  make  them 
profitable. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  this  goal.  In  1984,  the  SEEs  made  an  overall 
profit,  but  there  were  great  variations  among  them  in  profits  and  losses.  In  March,  the 
Siimerbank  sold  its  first  installation,  an  integrated  iiber  factory  in  Igdir,  to  the  private 
sector  and  ad\cniscd  eight  more,  including  businesses  in  meat  and  tish.  dairy, 
cement  and  sugar.  '°>  (On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  SEEs  sought  to  buy  profitable 
private  sector  plants  as  one  way  to  rescue  themselves.)'^  Several  times  during  the 
year,  the  Government  issued  wanungs  to  the  SEEs  to  leduoe  their  costs  rather  than 
revert  to  their  **old  habits**  of  raising  prices,'^  and  it  counseled  them  to  pay  their  tax 
debts.  1^  A  group  of  eight  foreign  consultancy  companies  (four  American,  four 
British)  reportedly  were  at  work  on  a  master  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  SEEs.'*' 

CAPITAL  MARKET 

Another  goal  for  which  effort  continued  in  1 985  was  the  creation  of  a  capital  market. 
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One  of  the  major  focal  points  of  this  was  the  selling  of  shares  in  the  second  Bosphoms 
bridge.  When  the  shares  were  offered  to  the  public,  late  in  1984,  some  34,000  **liicky 
people"boughttheTL10  bn  worth  of  certificates  within  a  short  time.  Their  enthusiasm 
was  based  on  a  guaranteed  high  rate  of  return,  including  distribution  of  34  per  cent  of 

the  annual  bridge  tolls  to  the  investors.""'  When  shares  for  the  Keban  dam  and 
hydro-electric  power  plant  were  put  on  sale  in  January  1985,  they  were  sold  within 
two  days.'"'  There  remained  some  skepticism,  though,  as  to  whether  a  significant 
capital  market  could  be  tapped  for  less  excitmg  ventures,  such  as  selling  savings 
bonds. 

The  bridge  project  had  been  discussed  since  1976,  when  feasibility  studies  were 
begun.  Considerable  controversy  ensued  over  questions  of  road  versus  rail 
transportation,  with  a  decision  eventually  made  for  the  latter.  The  bridge  was  to  be 
part  of  a  lai^ger  integrated  highway  network  for  the  Istanbul  industrial  rpgion  stretching 
west  at  least  50  km  (around  Adapazari)  and  south  toward  Bursa  and  Izmir.  There  was 
spirited  interest  on  the  part  of  foreign  contractors.  The  race  was  won  by  a  Turkish 
consortium  headed  by  the  Sezai  Turke§-Feyzi  Akkaya  Construction  Company,  which 
included  four  foreign  partners  three  Japanese  and  one  Italian.  The  Japanese 
partners  obtained  the  contract  partly  because  they  offered  a  credit  of  $200m  in  yen  at 
very  favorable  interest  and  with  long-term  repayment  conditions.  President  Evren 
inaugurated  construction  on  6  June  1985.  The  3.576-foot  (1,090-meter)  bridge  was 
designed  to  be  the  fifth  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world.  Estimated  cost  was 
TL37S  bn,  and  the  projected  date  of  completion  was  mid-1988. 

OTHER  PROJECTS 

A  preliminary  accord  for  Turkeyli  first  nuclear  power  plant  was  signed  with  Canada. 
The  entire  cost  of  $1.3  bn  would  be  covered  with  credits,  $750m  of  which  would  be 
secured  by  the  consortium  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  with  the  backing  erf  the 
Canadian  Government.  Completion  was  expected  in  si.x  or  seven  years.  "'^ 

Numerous  new  plants  were  inaugurated  by  government  officials.  Among  them 
were  the  Hamitabad  thermal  plant,""  the  Mente§eoglu  clothing  factory  in  (^'ar^amba 
(Samsun)  to  be  Turkey's  largest  such  factory'"  —  and  the  F-16  aircraft  engine 
manufacturing  plant  in  Eski§ehir,  which  received  especially  great  publicity  because 
Atatttrk  had  favored  this  particular  industry. 

Relations  with  the  EEC  involved  continued  talks  about  Turkey^  likely  application 
for  full  membership.  The  Government  said  that  it  was  determinnl  to  proceed  with  its 
application,  asserting  that  Turkey  Is  continued  economic  development  was  impreisive. 
It  pointed  to  a  report  by  the  Economic  Development  Foundation  for  Turkey  that  in 
thirty-eight  of  fifty-three  industrial  sectors  surveyed,  Turkish  industry  was  sufficiently 
competitive  to  survive."^  In  February  1986.  Turkey  was  elected  for  the  first  time  to  a 
one-year  term  as  President  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  Council,  which  according  to  "sources  close  to  the  OECD.  ... 
refiected  the  trust  1  urkey  had  inspired  and  [which]  amounted  to  approval  of  her 
economic  policy"."* 

AGRICULTURE 

1985  was  not,  in  many  respects,  a  good  year  for  Turkish  agriculture.  Although  the 
overall  growth  rate  was  2.6  per  cent,'  there  were  many  crops  the  production  of  which 
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was  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  where  production  of  others  rose,  farmers 
suffered  from  lower  prices.  One  reason  for  the  general  difficulty  was  that  Turkey  had 
its  driest  sammer  in  seventeen  years.'**  We  will  review  some  <^  the  major  crops. 

Wheat  prodnction  fell  to  approximately  16.6m  tons,  compared  to  17.2  in  19S4  and 
16.4  in  1983,1 "  including  a  harvest  in  the  Konya  plain  which  was  30-35 per  cent  below 
nonnal.i'>  As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  to  import  570,000  tons  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  and  at  least  450,000  in  the  second  half,  mostly  from  Argentina,  as  well  as  from 
Australia,  the  EEC  and  the  US.  (In  order  to  meet  certain  foreign  trade  needs,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  94,000  tons  of  wheat  were  exported  to  Iraq  and  129,000  to  Iran.*" 
The  situation  in  1985  demonstrated  one  of  Turkey's  critical  agricultural  problems  — 
its  great  dependence  on  the  weather,  combined  with  its  predominant  use  of  traditional 
farming  methods.  On  the  larger  farms  modern  machinery,  irrigation  and  fertilizers 
were  increasingly  used  but  the  overall  picture  was  less  favorable.  In  1984,  total  use  of 
fertilizers  declined  to  7.6m  tons,  from  8.4m  tons  in  1983,'-^'^  partly  as  a  result  of  lower 
fertilizer  production  (3,330,000 tons  in  1985  ascompared  to  3,778,000  tons  in  1984),i2i 
as  well  as  of  the  inability  of  many  small  fanners  to  afford  it  New  varieties  of  seed 
helped  only  to  some  depee. 

Among  the  other  crops  whose  production  declined  was  cotton  (19  per  cent  less  in 
Antalya,  14.5  per  cent  in  the  Aegean  region  and  13  percent  in  the  Adana  area).  Much 
of  the  drop  was  attributed  to  the  low  floor  price. '22  Sugar  beet  cultivation  in  the 
1984-85  crop  year  dropped  by  400,000  dekars,  and  it  was  thought  that  Turicey  would 
have  to  import  sugar  in  1 986.  '^^  ( 1  dekar  =  1 ,000  sq.  meters.)  Raisin  production  in  the 
1984-85  crop  year  fell  to  75,000  tons,  from  91,000  tons  in  the  previous  year. '2'*  There 
was  also  an  1 1  per  cent  decline  in  cattle  and  of  1 7  per  cent  in  sheep,  which  caused  the 
Government  to  institute  new  measures  such  as  producing  more  fodder,  using  superior 
species  and  improving  techniques  of  breeding  and  artificial  insemination. '^s  Hazelnut 
production  also  fell,  but  because  of  the  great  demand  for  them  in  Europe,  prices  rose 
and  in  net  terms  Turkish  farmers  profited. 

On  the  brighter  side,  developments  were  favorable  for  several  crops.  Soya  and 
maize  production  rose,  partly  as  a  result  of  major  attention  by  the  Government  to 
those  crops,  and  vegetables  grown  from  high  yield  seeds  did  particularly  well,  partly 
as  a  result  of  imports  of  high  yield  seeds  in  recent  years.  Nonethdess,  the  increases 
were  offset  by  a  fall  in  wholesale  prices.''^  Output  of  olives  was  predicted  to  be 
60-80,000  tons  in  1985,  as  compared  to  40,000  tons  the  previous  year;  even  so,  Turkey 
had  to  import  olive  oil.'-*'  Sunflower  seeds  also  did  well. 

Loans  to  the  agricultural  sector  in  1985  were TLI.181  bn,  as  compared  to  TL586.7 
bn  in  1984, '^^  but  budget  constrainiji  remained  severe  and  relatively  few  small  farmers 
were  able  to  take  lull  advantage  ol  credits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  expected  that 
thirteen  irrigation  dams  would  be  put  into  service  by  1992,  two  in  1986,  four  in  1987, 
two  each  in  1988  and  1989  and  one  m  each  of  the  following  three  years,  '^o  At  the  end  of 
1984,  the  Assembly  passed  an  Agricultural  Reform  Bill  designed  to  redistribute  land. 
Land  exceeding  ten  tunes  the  norms  established  by  the  Cabinet  in  any  reform  region 
would  be  nationalized  and  distributed  to  landless  fanners  in  the  coming  ten  years,  and 
interest-free  loans  and  large  investments  in  new  irrigation  were  planned.  The  Assembfy 
vote  of  175  to  100  reflected  the  opposition  parties*  criticism  that  the  measures  were 
insufficient.'^' 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Foreign  affairs  again  ranked  high  on  Turkey'k  agenda  in  1985.  President  Evren  and 
Prime  Minister  Ozal  visited  several  countries  and  received  visits  from  several  Heads 
of  State.  Many  other  countries  were  visited  by  individual  Turkish  Cabmet  Ministers 
and  by  an  especially  lar^  number  of  parliamentary  delegations  and  groups  of  other 

officials,  businessmen  and  unofficial  envoys.  This  section  will  be  concerned  with  those 
countries  with  which  contacts  were  of  special  importance  in  1985.  The  meetings  with 
their  government  leaders  and  Heads  of  Slate  tended  to  focus  on  several  topics  of  great 
concern  to  Turkey.  Most  prominen:  were  bilateral  relations  and  economic  matters, 
but  Turkish  leaders  also  always  tried  to  enlist  support  for  l  urkey's  position  regarding 
Greece  and  Cyprus,  and  in  1985  they  raised  the  issue  of  the  Turkish  minority  in 
Bulgaria. 

WEST  GERMANY 

Prime  Minister  Ozal  paid  an  official  visit  to  West  Germany  in  April,  and  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  returned  the  call  in  July.  KohPs  visit  was  considmd  especially  signiflcant 
because  it  was  the  first  by  a  Western  Head  of  Government  since  the  military 

intervention  of  1 2  September  1 9S0.  Various  other  German  groups  subsequently  came 
to  Turkey,  among  them  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  German  Financial  and 
Technical  Cooperation  Committee,  which  arrived  in  October  1985  for  "talks  on 
determining  the  amount  and  conditions  for  project  aid  and  technical  assistance  for 
1985";'^^  another  group  was  the  Federal  German  Pedagogists'  Committee,  also 
visiting  in  October,  to  confer  about  the  education  of  children  of  Turkish  workers  in 
Germany. 

An  important  subject  for  Kohl  and  Ozal  was  the  Turkish  workers  in  Germany, 
numbering  with  their  dependents  about  1.5nL  Theur  situation  has  long  been  of 

concern  to  both  countries.  The  workers  have  been  a  major  source  of  foreign  exchange 
for  Turkey,  but  Turkey  has  been  displeased  with  Turkish  workers  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  European  social  scale  and  in  the  lowest  paid  jobs.  They  were  frequently 
derided.  (Attacks  against  Turks  took  place  in  several  European  countries  in  1985.) 
The  massive  European  influx  of  Turkish  workers  escaping  their  own  country's 
economic  problems  had  led  a  few  years  earlier  to  the  imposition  of  visa  requirements 
for  all  Turkish  citizens;  this  was  felt  to  be  an  insult  by  the  Turkish  workers.  Another 
problem  was  that  they  folded  to  be  poor  and  isolated,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
susceptible  to  extremist  political  appeals.  In  the  pre-1980  period,  the  reUgious-based 
NSP  and  the  neo-fascist  NAP  had  considerable  support  among  Turks  m  Europe. 

From  the  German  point  of  view,  the  workers  were  welcome  becanie  they  did  the 
low-level  jobs  which  few  Europeans  wanted.  But  they  were  still  the  basis  of  sizable 
problems  of  education,  recreation  and  welfare.  In  addition,  in  recent  years  the 
economic  recession  had  led  to  attempts  by  the  European  countries  to  restrict  new 
workers  from  coming  in.  They  sent  back  those  already  there  as  often  as  possible. 

The  specific  aspect  in  regard  to  the  guest-workers  which  was  uppermost  on  the  1985 
Turko-German  agenda  was  that  of  "free  circulation"  of  workers  among  the  European 
countries.  Agreed  to  in  principle  twenty  years  ago  and  scheduled  to  take  effect  in 
December  1 985,  it  was  a  problem  for  Germany,  which  had  a  high  unemployment  rate 
and  which  feared  that  Turkish  workers  in  European  countries  with  even  higher 
unemployment  would  flock  to  Germany.  This  put  Turkey  into  a  stronger  bargaining 
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position  with  Germany,  and  although  few  specific  agreements  emerged  immediately 
as  a  result  of  the  visits  between  Ozal  and  Kohl,  talks  were  to  be  intensified.  The  first 
specific  fruit  of  the  talks  was  an  agreement  in  October  for  the  transfer  of  Turkish 
workers'  building  society  savings  in  Germany  to  housing  funds  in  Turkey,  with 
favorable  interest  rates.''' 

Germany  expressed  strong  support  for  increased  European  military  aid  for  Turkey's 
role  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Nato)  and  for  increased  eoonomk 
cooperatioii.  (Gennany  also  pressed  for  facilities  in  the  Konya  area  for  the  training  of 
German  Air  Force  personnel,  a  request  which  did  not  receive  agreement  hy  Turkey.) 
Germany  bought$l,279mui  Turkish goods  in  !984(ttp  from  $838m  in  1983),  making 
it  Turkey*s  biggest  customer,  and  Germany  was  Turkey*s  second  largest  supplier 
(after  Iran). '  S  o  me  forty-seven  German  companies  were  doing  business  in  Turkey  in 
February  1985.'^^ 

JAPAN 

Formal  contacts  between  Turkey  and  Japan  were  frequent  in  1985.  The  first  was  a 
March  visit  by  a  loriy-one-person  delegation  of  Japanese  business  and  government 
officials,  the  first  such  visit  in  almost  nine  years.  It  included  representatives  of  some  of 
Japan *s  largest  construction  and  oil  exploration  firms.  The  delegation  spoke  with 
Turkish  government  ofiBdab  and  businessmen  in  Ankara,  Istanbul  and  Izmir,  and 
several  proposals  were  made  by  the  Japanese  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Japanese 
Oveneas  Eoonomic  CooperatioD  F^  and  tome  private  firms. 

Prime  Minister  Ozal  paid  an  ofiicial  visit  to  Japan  in  May.  No  specific  agreements 
were  announced  afterward,  but  among  the  statements  on  more  general  political  issues 
was  t  h  at  Japan  and  Turkey  would  make  joint  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  Iraqi-Iranian 
war."'' 

September  brought  a  visit  by  a  delegation  from  the  Japanese  Middle  East  Insiitute, 
which  held  talks  on  general  economic  subjects.  Another  delegation  of  Japanese 
government  and  business  representatives  visited  l  urkey  in  November  to  "discuss 
investment  incentives,  free  zones,  possibilities  for  joint  investments,  exports  to  third 
world  countries,  and  tourism**.i37 

One  result  of  these  and  other  talks  was  a  credit  of  about  $77m  m  October  from  a 
group  of  nineteen  Japanese  life  insurance  companies  and  banks,  to  help  finance 
construction  of  the  second  Bosphorus  bridge.'^"  This  facilitated  the  awarding  of  the 
main  bridge  construction  contract  to  a  Turkish  firm  with  major  Japanese  partners 
(see  Economy  section,  above). 

ALGERIA 

In  February,  Prime  Minister  Ozal  visited  Algeria,  a  journey  "primarily  aimed  at 
erasing  the  unfortunate  memories  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  relations". '^^  The 
problem  began  in  1958  at  the  United  Nations  when  Turkey  abstained  in  a  crucial  vote 
on  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  Algeria.  In  198S,  Ozal  maintained 
that  the  vote  no  longer  reflected  the  real  sympathies  of  the  Turidsh  nation  and  that 
**aooepCingthe  mistake  is  also  a  virtue**.'^  The  apology  seemed  to  have  been  accepted, 
although  Algeria  did  not  gain  immediate  Turkish  support  for  its  position  on  the 
Polisario  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  expressed  support  of  the  Turkish  position  on 
Qrprus,  even  if  not  as  strongly  as  Ozal  had  hoped. 
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CHINA 

Ozal  visited  China  in  July,  following  up  a  visit  there  by  President  Evren  in  1982 and  a 
visit  to  Turkey  by  Chinese  Preaident  Li  Xiannian  in  1984.  Economic  relations  was  the 
most  important  item  on  the  agenda.  Economic  relations  had  been  based  on  a  trade 
agreement  of  1974  and  conducted  through  a  joint  economic  and  trade  commission.  In 
1984,  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  Turkey's  favor,  with  exports  of  S3 1 .8m. This  was 
considerably  below  the  goals  which  had  been  set,  however,  and  Ozal  slated  that 
Turkey  was  "ready  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  better  level  in  economic  relations, 
which  [were]  unfortunately  behind  the  level  of  [the  two  countries^  political 
relations**.!^  The  new  goali  inciiided  an  eventual  $S00m  vohune  of  bHaterai  trade. 
One  of  the  specifici  which  Osal  announced  was  the  intention  to  buy  500,000  tons  of 
crude  oil,  300,000  tons  of  coal,  and  30,000 tons  of  cotton  from  China.  He  noted  that 
some  Turkish  companies  had  started  pteMminaiy  talks  about  construction  of  facilities 
in  China's  free  trade  zones  and  in  the  Ui^ur  state. '^^  Efforts  were  also  to  be 
undertaken  for  direct  flights  between  China  and  Istanbul  In  August,  a  Chinese 
consulate  general  was  opened  in  Istanbul 

ROMANIA 

Maintaining  the  Turkish  attitude  of  remaining  firmly  in  the  Western  camp  but  at  the 
same  time  preserving  good  relations  with  its  Balkan  neighbors  (as  well  as  with  the 
USSR),  President  Evren  paid  a  state  visit  to  Romania  in  June.  Romanian  President 
WikoiaeCeaiqescuhadviritedTtokeyin  1983,  and  Romania  had  become  an  especially 
important  friend  after  Tnrkey^s  cooling  of  relations  with  Bulgaria  over  the  ethnic 
Turkish  problem  there  (see  below).  The  subject  mentioned  most  emphatically  in  the 
communique  concluding  the  visit  was  the  failure  to  reach  the  trade  targets  set  during 
Evren*s  visit  to  Romania  in  1983.  Evren  attributed  the  failure  to  Turkeyli  inability  to 
export  to  Romania  more  than  half  the  value  of  goods  which  Romania  exported  to 
Turkey.  He  stated  that  the  Romanians  had  acknowledged  the  lack  of  balance  and  had 
promised  an  improvement  and  a  general  increase  in  trade.  There  were  also  discussions 
of  improved  cooperation  in  transportation,  with  the  intention  of  starting  a  rail-ferry 
service  between  Constanta  and  Samsun  as  soon  as  harbor  facilities  were  completed  in 
the  latter.  The  ferry  would  make  possible  the  transport  of  10,000  Turkish  and  7,000 
Romanian  vdiides  annually.  Automatic  comnumkations  links  were  also  to  be 
established,  and  Evren  reported  that  agreements  had  been  reached  on  cooperation  in 
culture  and  tourism.^^ 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugmlavian  Head  of  State  Veselin  Djuranovic  visited  Turkey  in  October  1984,  and 
the  two  countries  agreed  on  expanded  economic  relations.  Turkey  was  especially 
concerned  with  reducing  its  trade  deficit  with  Yugoslavia. '^^ 

INDONESIA 

Indonesian  i^rcsident  Suharto  paid  a  state  visit  to  Turkey  in  September  1985.  Turko- 
Indonesian  trade  had  dropped  considerably  since  1982,  and  agreements  were  reached 
to  restore  it.  Various  proposals  for  joint  marketing  and  investment  were  discussed, 
and  Turkey  expressed  general  support  for  the  New  International  Economic  Order,  in 
regard  to  developing  nations.'^ 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Turkey  maiiifniiKid  relations  with  the  USSR,  even  while  remaining  in  Nato  and 
harboring  suspicion  and  wariness  of  its  powerful  northern  neighbor.  In  1985  there 
were  no  changes  in  this  basic  situation,  but  a  number  of  events  were  noteworthy. 

In  December  1 984.  Turkey  received  a  visit  from  Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Tikhonov, 
the  first  visit  by  so  high  a  Russian  official  since  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Kosygin  in 
1974.  Three  agreements  resuked;  a  five-year  trade  agreement  projecting  an  increase  of 
trade  from  $1.2  bn  in  1985  to  S6  bn  in  1990,  a  ten-year  economic  and  technical 
cooperation  agieeaicnt  and  a  cuttiiral  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  students,  artists 
and  sports  activities.  On  political  issues  of  major  importance  to  Turkey  there  was  no 
meeting  of  minds  —  i.e.,  Oreecels  responsibility  for  problems  in  Cyprus  and  the 
A^ean,  the  Soviet  action  in  Afghanistan,  and  various  regional  security  matters.'^ 

Considerable  interest  w  as  caused  by  the  October  visit  to  Moscow  of  Chief  ci  the 
Turkish  General  Staff,  Gen  Necdet  Drug.  In  terms  of  protocol,  it  was  the  return  of  a 
visit  by  his  Soviet  counterpart  in  1978.  which  the  Russians  were  reported  to  have 
sought  for  some  time.'^*  There  was  some  speculation  that  the  visit  was  timed  to  relate 
to  the  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  the  US  about  the  renewal  of  American 
military  bases, but  discussions  were  confined  to  general  terms  and  to  exchanges  of 
views.  A  British  source  said  later  that  Turkey  assured  its  Western  aUies  that  "agreement 
was  reached  on  no  point  during  the  visit". 

There  were  discussions  of  possible  future  trade  expansion,  when  Finance  Minister 
Ahmet  Alptemogin  visited  Moscow  in  October,  but  there  were  also  some  contmuing 
disputes.  Among  them  was  continued  disagreement  over  the  form  of  payment  for 
Soviet  natural  gas;  Russia  wanted  hard  currency,  while  Turkey  preferred  to  pay  in 
exports.  They  also  disputed  the  borders  of  their  adjoining  fishing  territories  as  well  as 
others  which  border  the  Black  Sea.'^' 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Relations  with  the  US  again  occupied  a  major  place  in  Turkish  affairs  in  1985.  The 
main  issues  were  the  revision  of  the  agreement  under  which  Turkey  suppHed  military 
bases  for  American  and  Nato  defenses,  the  levels  of  American  military  and  economic 
aid,  and  matters  of  trade.  Another  Turkish  concern  was  the  resolution,  twice 
considered  by  Congress,  calling  for  a  memorial  to  Armenians  involved  in  the  1915 
mddents.  In  fact,  although  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
were  cordial,  the  Congress  remained  relatively  more  hostile;  both  Turkey  and  the 
Administration  attempted  to  reduce  the  hostility. 

Prime  Minister  Ozal  visited  the  US  three  times  in  1985,  and  there  were  numerous 
visits  back  and  forth  by  Turkish  and  American  officials.  Ozal's  first  trip  of  the  year,  in 
April,  was  the  first  by  a  Turkish  Head  of  Government  in  fourteen  years.  The  visit 
between  him  and  Reagan  was  very  successful,  and  relations  between  the  two  leaders 
emerged  as  excellent.  A  high  American  official  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "Ozal 
represents  Reagan's  own  ideals...  free  enterprise,  free  trade,  freeing  the  economy  of 
government  interference,  and  letting  people  work.  Ozal  did  not  come  begging  or 
complaining.  He  asks  for  lowering  of  trade  barriers  and  for  investments  instead  of 
hand-outs.  The  President...  was  delighted.*^^  Secretary  of  State  Shnltz  **spoke  of 
[Turkey's]  value  to  Nato  as  a  bridge  to  the  ME  and  a  source  of  advice  on  US  policy  in 
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this  troubled  region/'>^^  Ozal  was  reported  by  a  Turkish  correspondent  as  returning 
home  "jubilant  and  proud  of  his  achievements". '^^ 

Several  issues  of  bilateral  relations  were  discussed.  First,  Congress  was  threatening 
to  reduce  the  Administration's  proposed  aid  to  Turkey.  Turkey  also  objected  to  the 
seven  to  ten  ratio  of  American  security  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  respectively. 
Second,  Turkey  had  steadily  insisted  that  it  wanted  trade  to  form  its  main  economic 
relationships  with  the  US,  not  aid,  and  Ozal  stressed  this  when  he  met  with  President 
Reagan.  Turkey  was  particularly  unhappy  with  American  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  its  textiles  and  sted  (see  below).  In  1985  Turkey  began  to  bring  these  trade 
restrictions  to  the  bargaining  table,  in  hopes  of  renewiog  the  Defense  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement  (DECA)  due  for  renegotiation  later  in  the  year.  At  one  point» 
forexample,  Ozal  told  visiting  Ameiican  officials,  "If  I  give  the  US  bases,  I  expect  it  to 
increase  trade  in  return...  Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  beg  for  aid  all  the  time."'" 
Foreign  Minister  Halefoglu  similarly  insisted,  "We  will  tell  the  Americans  that 
today's  Turkey  is  not  that  of  the  1960s.  We  do  not  want  to  be  only  a  receiver  of  aid.  We 
want  to  base  our  relations  on  a  wide  foundation  and  purge  them  of  other  factors."''* 
Turkey  also  sought  support  for  its  position  on  the  Cyprus  question  and  m  its  disputes 
with  Greece  over  rights  in  the  Aegean. 

In  September,  Prime  Minister  Ozal  went  to  Houston  for  an  eye  operation  and, 
while  thiere,  made  a  series  of  strong  statements  about  Turkey^s  primary  grievances 
against  the  US:  aid  levels  (he  now  included  the  high  number  of  repayable  credits,  as 
compared  to  the  niunber  of  grants),  the  large  amoimt  of  aid  to  Greece,  and  the 
""concessions  on  Cyprus**  (long  a  special  issue  on  Capitol  Hill).'^ 

By  the  time  Ozal  made  his  third  US  visit,  in  September  to  mark  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  UN,  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  American  bases  in  Turkey  were 
well  under  way.  DECA's  five-year  term  would  expire  in  December,  and  talks  about  its 
renewal  had  begun  early  in  the  year.  First  signed  in  1979.  DECA  was  intended  to  be 
the  basis  for  modernizing  the  Turkish  armed  forces,  which  were  second  in  size,  among 
Nato  allies,  only  to  those  of  the  US.  They  were  seriously  deficient  in  modern  weapons, 
largely  because  of  the  American  arms  embargo  imposed  between  1974  and  1978  as  a 
result  of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1974.  Turkish  leaders  felt  that  the  US  had 
an  obligation  to  make  up  for  the  dffects  of  the  embargo  and  also  maintained  that 
Turkey^  importance  as  the  southern  flank  of  Nato  had  significantly  increased  after 
the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  They  felt  that  the  improvements  in  Turkeyls  internal 
affairs  from  1979  to  1 985  had  also  increased  its  role  as  **a  stable  country  guarding  the 
southeastern  flank  of  the  Nato  alliance".  > 

Thus,  Turkey  regarded  1 985  as  a  particularly  favorable  time  to  press  its  case,  and  it 
sought  to  tic  the  renewal  of  DECA  to  the  large  issues  of  aid  and  trade,  as  well  as  to 
some  peripheral  niattcrs.  One  of  those  secondary  issues  was  Turkey's  desire  to  jointly 
manufacture  equipment  with  the  US,  especially  military  and  transport  aircraft.  (The 
foundation  for  a  Turkish  aircraft  manufacturing  facility  was  built  in  1985.  See 
Economy  section,  above). 

The  US  wanted  to  discuss  its  bases  in  Turkey  and  the  facilities  there  for  the 
proposed  rapid  deployment  force  (RDF)  which  would  defend  the  Penian  Gtdf.  (The 
proposal  for  the  RDF  had  met  considerable  resistance  in  most  ME  countries  which 
would  have  been  well  suited  as  locations  for  American  bases.)  In  October,  Turkey  had 
declined  to  make  a  commitment  to  the  RDF,  saying  that  it  should  not  be  raised  in 
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connection  with  the  DECA  talks. Other  American  requests  included  the 
construction  of  more  listening  facilities,  for  example,  on  top  of  Mount  Ararat 
(Turkey  had  earlier  rejected  this  request  as  well).  The  US  reportedly  wanted  Turkey  to 
consider  allowing  new  transmitters  to  be  set  up  inside  its  borders  so  that  American- 
financed  broadcasts  could  be  directed  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  through  the  Voice  of 
America  and  tuch  mititiidoiis  as  Radio  Free  Europe.  The  US  apparently  did  not  press 
its  case;  nor  did  Turkey  emphasize  its  complaints  about  Cyprus  and  GtMoe  (although 
it  had  been  increasingly  irritated  by  Greek  opposition  to  any  proposals  in  Nato  and 
the       which  were  favorable  to  Turkey). 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  renewal  of  DECA.  Ozal  and  Reagan  continued  their 
talks  on  aid,  trade  and  investment.  Shortly  before  Ozal's  visit,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  voted  to  reduce  the  Administration's  request  for  $785m  in 
military  aid  to  $7 15m.  The  figure  approved  by  Congress  was  $643m,  further  reduced 
by 4.3  percent  under  the  Gramm-Rudman  law  mandating  automatic  across-the-board 
budget  cuts;  the  final  figure  was  $6 15.2m.  Another  $1 19.2m  was  given  in  economic 
aid.i^  The  Committee  also  voted  to  retain  the  7:10  ratio  with  Greece  in  security 
assistance;  in  fiscal  year  1985,  Turkey  had  received  S700m. 

$215m  of  an  the  aid  was  given  in  grants,  the  remainder  in  guaranteed  loans  at  below 
market-level  interest  Turkey  remained  the  third  laigest  recipient  of  American  aid, 
behind  brad  and  Egypt,  as  it  had  been  for  the  previous  several  years.  The  1986  figure 
was  down  substantially  from  the  1984  amount  of  S8S8m  and  from  $879m  given  in 
1965, however,  and  regarding  prospects  for  later  foreign  aid,  Turkey  was  said  to  be  in 
**deep  trouble".'^'  The  Reagan  Administration's  request  for  fiscal  1987  was  $824m  in 
military  aid  and  $  1 50m  in  economic  assistance.  It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that 
Turkey  was  scheduled  to  repay  approximately  $406m  to  the  US  in  1986  for  old  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS),  $412m  in  1987,  $386m  in  1988.  $339m  in  1989  and  $328m  in 
I99Q  162  Thus,  the  net  receipts  for  military  aid  were  substantially  less. 

Trade  was  the  issue  about  w  hich  Turkey  expressed  the  most  dissatisfaction  in  1985, 
particularly  the  American  quotas  on  imports  of  Turkish  textiles  and  steel.  Complaints 
about  the  textile  quota  —  $120m  in  1985  —  were  voiced  by  Turkish  officials  and 
businessmen.  TUSIAD  president,  Sakip  Saband,  toM  Secretary  of  State  Shuhz  at  an 
Istanbul  luncheon  early  in  1986  that  Turkey  was  particularly  dismayed  because  there 
were  barriers  to  Ttarkey'b  entering  the  American  market  while  the  US  was  urging  its 
allies  to  promote  free  trade.  The  Reagan  Administration  was  in  adifferent  position 
because  of  the  protectionist  sentiments  in  Congress.  At  year^  end,  little  progress  had 
been  made  on  this  matter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  not  an  issue  just  between  Turkey  and  the  US. 
Textiles  had  long  been  an  area  of  contention  between  "developed"  and  "developing** 
countries.  On  the  one  hand,  textile  industries  were  very  easy  for  developmg  nations  to 
expand,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  developed  countries  the  same  industries  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  protection  from  their  own  governments.  Several  Western  countries  have 
recently  acted  on  behalf  of  their  own  producers.  The  EEC  Commission  entrusted 
France  with  supervising  the  movement  of  Turkish  textiles  within  the  Community  and 
authorized  it  tostop  the  export  of  Turkish  textiles  to  the  EEC  entirely,  if  neoessaiy.>** 
Earlier  specific  quotas  had  been  put  on  nine  Turkish  textile  items  imtil  31  July  1986,*^ 
and  in  November  German  importers  began  to  cancel  orders  because  their  Government 
had  reduced  their  quotas  by  10  per  cent.^^  Late  in  the  year,  Canada  began  to 
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implement  restrictions,  warning  Turkey  that  it  had  already  exceeded  its  trouser  and 
shirt  quotas.'^''  There  were  periodic  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  preparing  to 
enact  quotas  on  Turkish  textiles,  as  well.  Regarding  the  American  market,  Turkey 
sold  $95  m  w  orth  of  textiles  in  1 985,  an  mcrease  of  76  per  cent  over  1 984,  "thanks  to  the 
popularity  of  Turkish  products  in  the  US  market".'**  But  Turkey  complained  that  this 
was  a  very  small  amount  in  relation  to  total  American  textile  imports  of  $13.5  bn.'<^ 

Another  significant  event  in  Turkith-Ameriean  idations  in  1985  was  the  December 
signing  of  the  Bilateral  Investment  Agreement  It  established  the  principle  of  **absolute 
equality**  of  Turkish  and  American  companies  in  investments,  arbitrary  actions  of 
investment  management,  operation,  entrepreneuiship,  maintenance  and  acquisition, 
and  treatment  of  the  claims  of  nationals  of  the  other  country  in  case  of  damage 
through  war,  disaster  or  riots.  Disputes  in  these  areas  would  be  solved  through 
international  arbitration.  The  US  has  similar  agreements  with  six  other  countries 
(Egypt,  Panama,  Haiti,  Senegal,  Zaire  and  Morocco),  but,  as  a  Turkish  publication 
said,  this  agreement  was  "the  first...  of  its  kind  the  US  signed  in  Europe".'^" 

The  Armenian  situation  was  another  topic  intensely  discussed  by  Turkish  and 
American  officials.  The  American  Congress  twice  took  up  resolutions  to  declare  that 
Turk^  had  committed  genocide  against  the  Armenians  in  1915  and  to  endorse  a  day 
of  remembrance.  The  first  proposal,  made  on  4  June,  was  defeated  in  the  House  (tf 
Representatives  only  because  its  supporters  had  been  unable  to  achieve  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  to  **su8pend  the  rules",  even  though  the  vote  for  that  parliamentaiy 
move  was  233  to  180.  When  a  second  hearing  of  the  proposal  was  scheduled  to  be  held 
under  normal  procedures  later  in  the  year,  so  that  only  a  majority  vote  would  be 
required  tor  approval,  the  Turkish  Government  and  Turkish-American  groups  in  the 
US  began  intensive  opposition  campaigns. 

Some  of  the  most  vigorous  statements  issued  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  some 
time  pertained  to  the  Armenian  question.  A  spokesman  lor  the  Turkish  Assembly's 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  warned  in  a  letter  to  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  '^at  ineradicable  scars  would  be  left  on  the  Turkish  public  about 
Turkish^US  relations  if  these  terrorism-encouraging  bills  were  passed**."*  Ambassador 
to  Washington  SOkrtt  Elekda|  wrote  to  The  Washington  Post  that  the  **reaction  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  bill  will  be  extremely  strong  throughout  Turkey,  and  the  peoplels 
pressure  on  Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal  will  be  strong  enough  to  force  him  to  make  a 
new  appraisal  of  the  American  military  installations  on  Turkish  territory."'^-  Assembly 
Speaker  Necmettin  Karaduman  told  American  Ambassador  Robert  Strausz-Hupe 
that  it  was  "apparent  that  relations  will  be  harmed  beyond  your  imagination  if  such  a 
resolution  passes  through  Congress."'"''  Turkish  efforts  were  joined  by  those  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and  the  resolution  was  again  defeated  in  the  House,  on  12 
December  1985,  by  the  close  vote  of  206-213. 

Both  Turks  and  Armenians  made  worldwide  campaigns  for  recognition  of  their 
side  of  the  case.  In  May,  a  group  of  sixty-nine  leading  American  scholars  of  Turkish 
and  Ottoman  affairs  suggested  a  way  of  resolving  the  tncreasmgly  intractable  problem. 
Noting  that  **much  more  must  be  discovered  before  historians  will  be  able  to  sort  out 
precisely  responsibility  between  warring  and  innooent,  the  causes  for  the  events  which 
resulted  in  the  death  or  removal  of  large  numbers  of  the  eastern  Anatolian  population. 
Christian  and  Muslim  alike",  they  called  for  all  parties  involved  to  act  so  that  scholars 
would  be  "given  access  to  the  written  records  of  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the 
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past,  including  archives  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Syria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  which 
remain,  for  the  most  part,  closed  to  dispassionate  historians.  Until  they  become 
available,  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Fmpire  in  the  period  encompassed  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  192  [1915-23]  cannot  be  adequately  known".''-'  Answering  a  similar 
letter  addressed  to  the  Turkish  Government,  Prime  Minister  Ozal  said  that  the 
Turkish  authorities  had  "undertaken  the  neoessaiy  steps  in  our  country  to  ensure  the 
rapid  de-classification  of  the  great  number  of  documents  which  have  been  preserved 
from  our  long  and  rich  history,  as  well  as  steps  which  will  facilitate  the  access  of 
scholars  to  these  materials.'* 

At  the  end  of  1985,  despite  numerous  points  of  contention,  Turkish- American 
relations  remained  firm  and  confident.  Both  countries  were  convinced  that  they 
needed  each  other  and  that  they  shared  many  attitudes  and  convictions  about  security 
and  economic  matters.  However,  their  alliance  was  accurately  reflected  in  the  title  of  a 
Washington  Times  editorial:  "Turkey:  Not  an  Easy  Partner". '^^ 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  countries  and  problems  of  the  M  E  were  important  to  Turkey  in  1985.  It  was  most 
concerned  with  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  the  Iraqi-Iranian  war,  and  relations  with 
Islamic  countries  in  general 

THE  ARAB^ISRAEU  DISPITTE 

Turkey  considers  its  role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  to  be  both  to  contribute  toward  a 
possible  settlement  and  to  greater  peace  in  the  region,  and  to  pursue  Turkey's  own 
interests  there.  Turkey  has  been  the  only  Muslim  country  which  has  maintained 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  since  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Jewish  State, 
and  it  considers  its  interest  to  encourage  those  whom  it  sees  as  "the  moderates  of  the 
Arab  world".  Its  interest  in  fostering  the  involvement  of  the  moderates  stemmed 
partly  from  the  disturbing  cooperation  between  Armenian  terrorists  and  radical  Arab 
groups  like  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  ol  Palestine;  also  prompting  its 
efforts  was  evidence  uncovered  during  the  1982  Israeli  action  in  Lebanon,  confirming 
that  Turkish  radicals  and  separatists  were  being  trained  at  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (FLO)  bases  there.  >^  Although  official  Turkish  policy  is  to  remain  out 
of  direct  involvement  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  both  official  and  unofficial  attitudes 
have  become  gradually  more  sympathetic  to  the  Palestinian  positions. 

On  the  political  level  in  1985,  support  for  the  Palestinians  remained  strong.  In 
September,  all  Turkish  newspapars  carried  banner  headlines  condemning  the  Israeli 
raid  on  Tunis,  and  the  Government  issued  a  strong  statement  criticizing  it.'''  In 
December,  Palestinian  Solidarity  Day  was  widely  publicized  in  Turkey,  a.s  it  had  been 
a  year  earlier,  and  in  a  speech  to  the  UN  the  country's  Ambassador  to  that 
organization.  liter  Turkmen,  said  that  "no  peace  can  come  to  the  ME  unless  Israel 
drops  its  intransigence  and  unilateral  actions  on  the  basis  of  its  mihlary  strength"."* 
Prime  Minister  Ozal  himself  attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  PLO  representative  in 
Ankara,  and  an  official  visit  by  PLO  chairman  Yasir  *Arafat  took  place  in  February 
1986. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  1985  Turkey  made  a  number  of  tentative  contacts 
with  IsraeL  In  late  April,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry 
sent  rqyresentatives  to  a  social  occasion  at  the  Israeli  legation  in  Ankara.  It  was  also 
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attended  by  several  PP  and  NDP  members  of  the  National  Assembly  and  by  the  heads 
of  the  SDP  and  the  TPP.'^^  On  his  trip  to  the  US  in  A\pril,  Prime  Minister  O/al  met 
with  several  members  of  Jewish  organizations.'*"  In  July,  Turkish  newspapers  carried 
the  story  that  Israel  had  proposed  cooperation  with  Turkey  on  problems  of 
terrorism,'^'  and  in  September  it  was  announced  that  Foreign  Minister  Vahit 
Halefo^u  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  to  meet 
during  the  approaching  UN  General  Assembly  session.  (The  last  such  meeting  had 
occurred  in  1974.)'*^  Halefoftlu  insisted  that  changed  conditions  in  the  ME,  not  a 
change  in  Turkish  policy,  had  made  the  meeting  desirable.  >*3  In  any  case,  the  meeting 
was  cancelled  when  Israel  bombed  the  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis,  about  which  the 
Turkish  Government  issued  a  strong  statement.'^^  Finally,  in  November,  the  Turkish 
Press  printed  a  statement  by  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Shamir  expressing  regret  forthe 
merely  limited  ties  that  Turkey  had  allowed  with  Israel. 

THE  IRAQI-IRANIAN  WAR 

Turkey  has  many  reasons  to  remain  neutral  in  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq.  I  here 
are  border  problems  with  both  countries.  The  Kurds  in  Turkey  nursed  separatist 
ideas,  and  both  Iran  and  Iraq,  who  also  have  substantial  Kurdish  populations,  might 
encourage  them.  Turkey  needs  to  maintain  its  forces  in  Cyprus  and  on  the  border  with 
Greece.  And,  not  least  among  its  reasons,  Turkey  needs  oil.  It  can  also  profit  from 
running  truck  traffic  to  both  Iran  and  Iraq  from  Europe,  and  it  would  reap 
considerable  income  from  the  oil  and  natural  gas  pipelines  for  which  contracts  had 
been  signed  earlier  in  the  year.  And  while  Iran  and  Iraq  fought,  they  would  need 
Turkish  agricultural  and  industrial  goods. 

But  Turkey's  awareness  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  dispute  was  heightened 
when  a  Turkish-owned  supertanker,  the  .V/  Vaian.  was  attacked  in  the  Persian  (iult  It 
had  been  chartered  by  Iran  to  shuttle  between  Kharg  island  and  another  terminal  lo 
the  south,  supposedly  out  of  the  range  of  Iraqi  guns.  The  ship  was  seriously 
damaged."*''  Another  l  urkish-owned  tanker,  the  Ceyhan,  was  hit  while  on  loan  to 
Iran,  prompting  the  Turkish  Press  to  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  Iraqi  friendship. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Turkish  ships  had  been  hit  in  the  Gulf.  In  May  1 984, 
the  tanker  Burak  Af  ,  belonging  to  the  Turkish  UM  Shipping  Company,  was  hit  by  an 
Iraqi  rocket,  and  in  June  another  UM  tanker,  the  Buyuk  Han^  was  hit  Three  lives 
were  lost. 

There  had  been  periodic  reports  that  Turkey,  and  in  particular  President  Evren, 

wanted  to  play  a  more  active  mediating  role  in  the  Iraqi-Iranian  situation,  but  forthe 
most  part  the  Government  confined  itself  to  makint!  statements.''*'  In  fact,  Turkey 
turned  down  a  proposal  made  at  the  Islamic  Peace  Conlerence,  held  in  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  summer,  that  it  join  a  new  Islamic  peace  initiative,  "considering  it  a  hopeless 
effort".'''''  If  a  more  likely  opportunity  were  lo  arise,  however,  Turkey  might  well  take 
a  more  active  role. 

Meanwhile,  trade  relations  with  both  Iran  and  Iraq  expanded.  The  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  visited  Turkey  in  January  1985,  and  Prime  Minister  Ozal  was  scheduled  to 
make  an  official  visit  to  Iran  in  early  January  1986.  (A  trip  by  Ozal  to  Iraq  was  also 
announced  for  spring  1986.)  Several  agreements  were  reached  for  achieving  the 
Turkbh-Iranian  trade  levete  which  had  not  developed  as  expected  in  1984.  Natural 
gas  and  crude  oil  prices  were  agreed  on,  and  the  two  countries  discussed  plans  for  two 
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oil  and  gas  pipelines  which  had  been  on  their  agendas  for  some  years. 

In  1985,  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  $3  bn,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
Turkish  exports.  Despite  reductions  in  Iranian  oil  exports  during  the  year,  due  to  the 
drop  in  its  oil  revenues,  Turkey  was  scheduled  to  buy  about  Sm  tons  of  crude  oil  in 
1986.  In  turn,  Iran  would  buy  SlTOm  in  textiles  from  Turkey,  as  well  as  $100m  in 
chemicals,  $50m  in  electric  appliances  and  electronics,  S40m  in  glass  products,  $296m 
in  tractors,  machinery  and  spare  parts,  $47m  in  paper,  $135m  in  wheat  and  pulses, 
$24m  in  various  hardware,  $47m  in  aluminum  products  and  2m  tons  of  iron  and 
steel.'89 

The  most  important  development  with  Iraq  in  1985  was  the  November  signing  of  a 
contract  for  a  second  oil  pipeline  for  shipping  Iraqi  oil  to  the  West.  Due  for  completion 
in  1987,  the  pipeline  would  carry  70.9m  tons  yearly.  Some  of  the  oil  would  be  sold  to 
Turkey,  which  would  also  receive  transit  fees."* 

An  additional  problem,  though  not  directly  attributable  to  the  Gulf  war,  was  the 
increasing  number  of  Iranian  refugees  who  had  crossed  into  Turkey  during  the 
previous  few  years  —  the  unofficial  estimate  of  a  Turkish  parliamentarian  was 
800,000-1,000,000.  The  costs  of  caring  for  the  refugees  and  transporting  them  to 
western  parts  of  Turkey,  from  which  they  could  continue  their  journey  to  Europe,  was 
said  to  be  considerable.  (Apparently  the  open  border  had  not  strained  Turko-Iranian 
relations.) 

RELATIONS  WITH  ISLAMIC  COUNTRIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
For  many  years  Turkey  grappled  with  the  problem  of  facing  the  West  or  the  East.  The 
policy  of  Kemal  Atatiirk  had  been  to  turn  westward  and  become  part  of  the  "modern" 
world.  After  Alaturk's  death.  World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of  multiparty  politics, 
however,  Turkey  increasingly  wished  to  also  maintain  its  Islamic  identity.  As 
institutions  like  the  Conference  of  Islamic  Foreign  Ministers  developed,  Turkey 
developed  relations  with  other  Islamic  nations.  Its  need  for  oil  grew,  and  opportunities 
for  its  contractors  and  workers  opened  up  in  many  Arab  countries.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  political  motivations  in  Turkeyls  contacts  with  ME  states  —  its  need  to 
make  use  of  the  sizable  public  identification  with  Islam,  and  its  desire  to  become  less 
dependent  on  Europe. 

Economic  contacts  with  Libya  were  very  close  in  1985.  Turkey  has  bought  about 
4m  tons  of  oil  annually  from  Libya,  which  hosted  large  numbers  of  Turkish  workers 
and  contractors.  High-level  meetmgs  were  held  during  the  year  to  resolve  the  numerous 
disputes  about  payment  of  those  Turks  employed  in  Libya.  As  with  that  financial 
problem,  Libya's  trouble  in  paying  its  debts  to  Turkey,  and  the  drastic  decline  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  that  it  purchased,  were  a  result  of  the  decline  in  Libyan  oil  revenues. 
But  the  two  countries  also  discussed  methods  of  payment  for  T^kish  oil  purchases, 
and  genera]  political  and  cultural  relations.'*' 

In  March,  Ozal  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia.  He  came  away  quite  pleased. 
Saudi  Arabia  was  concerned  about  security  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Turkey  was  a 
stable  country,  with  a  strong  economy.  It  could  also  supply  Saudi  Arabia  with 
MusUm  workers  and  contractors.  Therefore,  Turkey  received  a  sizable  amount  of 
Saudi  money,  including  $530m  in  credits  for  several  large  irrigation  projects,  the 
modernization  of  Esenboga  airport  in  Ankara,  work  on  the  second  Bosphorus  bridge, 
and  urban  renewal  projects.  The  two  countries  also  signed  an  agreement  for  a  joint 
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investment  company,  for  which  Saudi  Arabia  would  supply  60  per  cent  of  the  initial 
cost  of  SSOOoL  On  political  topics  there  was  a  quiet  stand-off.  The  Saudis  did  not 
endorse  Turkey*ii  position  on  the  Cyprus  problem,  and  King  Fahd  did  not  convince 

Turkey  to  take  a  more  militant  stand  regarding  the  Palestinians. '^^ 

In  1985  Turkey  participated  in  numerous  meetings  of  Islamic  countries  and 
representatives  it  hosted,  in  November  1984,  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Economic  and  Social  Cooperation  of  the  Islamic  Conference  Organization  { ICO), 
attended  by  representatives  of  forty-three  member  states.  President  Evren  had  been 
elected  head  of  the  committee  earlier  in  the  year  at  the  Islamic  summit  meeting  in 
Casablanca,  having  been  the  first  Turkish  Head  of  State  to  attend  an  Islamic  meeting 
of  that  level.  Although  few  concrete  achievements  came  from  the  committee  meeting, 
its  political  significance  was  noted  by  the  Turkish  public.  >*3 

There  weie  also  contacts  with  individual  leaders  of  many  ME  countries.  Qatarli 
leader  visited  Ankara  in  March,  Egyptian  President  Husni  Mubarak  came  in  May 
and  the  President  of  Ban^adesh,  Muhammad  Ershad»  arrived  in  October.  The 
Turkish  Press  and  official  government  publications  covered  each  visit  extensively  (see 
numerous  issues  of  Newspot).  In  November,  President  Evren  visited  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  Pakistan  and  Jordan,  each  time  renewing  close  cultural  ties  and  some 
economic  agreements.  Official  visits  scheduled  for  1986  included  trips  by  President 
Evren  to  Tunisia,  Egypt  and  Qatar  and  by  Prime  Minister  Ozal  to  Iraq.  Syrian  Prime 
Minister '  Abd  al-Ra'uf  al-Kasm  would  visit  Ankara  as  well,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  Syria's  relations  with  l  urkey,  from  whom  it  had  "long  been  distant",  as  a 
hi^  Turkish  official  expressed  it.  Syria  was  a  frequent  route  for  terrorist  and  guerrilla 
infiltration,  and  historic  difficulties  had  also  kept  the  two  countries  apart  The  visit 
scheduled  by  al-Kasm  would  initiate  a  change*  however  slight. 

In  addition  to  the  Heads  of  State  and  Governments,  delegations  of  Turkish 
parliamentarians  and  other  Turkish  government  officials  went  to  virtually  every  ME 
country  in  1985.  In  addition  tosuch  official  contacts  there  were  such  gestures  asagift 
of  $425,000  from  Saudi  Arabia  for  "Islamic  institutions".'^ 

CYPRUS  AND  GREECE 

The  Cyprus  problem  and  relations  with  Greece  preoccupied  Turkey  in  1985,  as  in 
years  before  that.  After  many  decades  of  enmity,  relations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  have  seldom  been  warm,  although  at  times  they  have  been  **conect'*.  Their 
disputes  are  on-going.  Each  claims  territorial  sovereignty  over  islands  in  the  A^ean, 
close  to  the  coasts  of  the  other  and  inhabited  by  citizens  of  the  other.  They  also 
disagree  over  airspace,  and  both  claimed  ownership  of  the  continental  shelf,  the 
possible  site  of  sizable  oil  deposits. 

The  dispute  over  Cyprus  is  an  old  one,  too,  the  most  recent  crisis  having  occurred  in 
1974,  when  Turkish  forces  invaded  the  island  to  protect  the  Turkish  minority  from 
threats  of  a  takeover  by  the  Cireek  majority.  Turkish  troops  remain  on  the  island,  and 
it  has  been  divided  into  two /ones.  In  November  1983,  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  progress  in  finding  a  formula  for  bicommunal  existence,  declared 
independence  as  the  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus  (TRNC).  These  disputes 
had  for  many  years  been  of  concern  to  Nato,  to  which  both  Turkey  and  Gfeeee 
belong,  and  leaders  of  the  alliance,  as  well  as  UN  officials,  have  frequently  involved 
themselves  in  the  search  for  a  settlnnent. 
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Late  in  1984,  rancor  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was  so  sharp  that  it  required 
attention  at  the  Nato  Defense  Ministers  conference.^*'  But  hopes  rose  in  January  1985 
when  UN  Secretaiy  General  Javier  P6rez  de  Cuellar  convened  the  first  direct 

negotiations  in  five  years  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities.  The 
meetings  had  been  prepared  for  by  a  series  of  "'proximity  talks*"  in  1984,  and  the  issues, 
as  earlier,  were  territorial  and  constitutional.  The  Greek  Cypriots  were  very  unhappy 
that  the  Turks  occupied  some  40  per  cent  of  the  island  despite  making  up  only  about  a 
litih  ol  the  population.  I  hc  Greek  Cypriot  population,  moreover,  was  so  much  belter 
endowed  that  the  diiterence  in  economic  levels  was  distinct.  1  he  Constitution  of 
Cyprus  had  stated  that  there  would  be  an  arrangement  whereby  the  rights  of  the 
1  urkish  community,  including  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy,  would  be 
guaranteed,  but  the  differences  over  specifics  remained  many  and  absolute. 

The  difficulties  facing  the  January  talks  first  seemed  to  some  observers  to  be  small. 
But  when  P6rez  de  Cuellar  presented  a  new  overall  draft  agreement,  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  were  ready  to  sign  it  but  Greek  Cypriot  leaders  regarded  it  only  as  the  basis 
for  negotiations,  *in  accordance  with  the  whole  approach  aiming  at  a  comprehensive 
and  overall  solution",  as  a  UN  statement  said.***  The  impasse  existed  because  of  the 
continuing  distrust  between  the  communities,  certainly,  but  also  because  the  leaders 
of  both.  TRNC  President  Rauf  Denkta§  and  Greek  Cypriot  President  Spyros 
Kyprianou,  were  thinking  about  domestic  political  needs  throughout  the  middle  of 
the  year. 

On  the  Greek  side,  the  two  opposition  parties  to  Kyprianou,  the  Communists  and 
the  conservative  Democratic  Rally,  passed  a  motion  of  censure  against  Kyprianou, 
demanding  either  that  he  accept  the  agreement  or  hold  new  elections,  both  of  which 
the  President  refused.'*'  During  the  ensumg  months,  Kyprianou  made  various  new 
offers  in  regard  to  the  draft  agreement,  none  of  which  were  acceptable  to  the  Turks. 
When  parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  December,  Kyprianou  was  reelected.  The 
Democratic  Partyls  vote  had  risen  to  27.6  percent  from  19.S  per  cent  in  1981,  but  he 
still  held  most  of  the  power  because  of  the  deep  divisions  among  the  Opposition, 
which  had  failed  to  get  the  necessary  two  thirds  in  Parliament  to  change  the 
Constitution  and  force  Kyprianou  to  resign."* 

On  the  Turkish  Cypriot  side,  Denkta§  acted  to  consolidate  both  the  Republic  and 
his  own  position.  Three  votes  took  place.  On  5  May.  a  referendum  was  held  on  a 
constitution,  controversial  in  part  because  it  granted  additional  powers  to  the 
President.  It  was  approved  by  about  70  percent  of  the  voters.  On  9  June  Denkla^  was 
reelected  as  President  by  70.5  per  cent  of  the  85  per  cent  of  the  population  who  had 
voted.  He  did  not  fare  as  well  in  the  third  vote,  however.  In  parliamentary  elections 
on  24  June,  his  National  Unity  Party  failed  to  get  an  overall  majority,  whming  only 
twenty^bur  of  the  Parliament^  fifty  seats.  Twelve  seats  went  to  the  extreme  left 
Republican  Turkish  Party,  ten  to  the  moderate  leftist  Communal  Liberation  Party 
and  four  to  the  New  Birth  Party  composed  mostly  of  settlers  from  mainland  Turkey.^ 

Nonetheless,  Denktas  was  in  control,  and  whatever  his  difficulties  with  internal 
community  matters,  there  was  little  doubt  that  some  of  his  power  would  continue  to 
come  from  the  military  against  the  Greek  Cypriot  claims.  After  much  publicity 
unfavorable  to  Greece,  Kyprianou  offered  to  accept  the  agreement  and  Denkta^  no 
longer  was  at  risk  of  being  blamed  for  the  impasse;  such  blame  had  brought  an 
American  arms  embargo  against  Turkey  from  1974  to  1978.  The  Greek  Cypriots 
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agreed  to  limit  the  issues  under  negotiation:  a  timetable  for  withdrawal  of  Turkish 

troops,  specifics  of  a  territorial  division,  external  guarantees  that  an  agreon^t  would 
be  observed  and  "the  principle  that  all  Cypriots  would  be  free  to  own  property, 
settle  in  and  move  through  any  part  ot  the  country".  But  the  Turkish  Cypriots 

refused. 

The  Cyprus  dispute  elicited  strong  statements  by  Greece  and  Turkey  The  latter  was 
generally  more  forthcoming  and  conciliatory,  but  Greek  Prime  Minister  Andreas 
Papandreou  tended  to  be  antagonistic,  and  also  used  Turkish  issues  to  denounce  the 
US  for  its  strong  support  of  the  Ankara  Government  on  defense  issues  (see  above). 
Late  in  1985,  Greece  was  admitted  into  the  EEC  and  it  actively  blocked  any  moves 
favorable  in  any  way  to  Turkey.  In  response,  the  Turkish  Press  was  full  of 
denunciations  of  the  Greek  Govenmient  throughout  the  year.  At  one  point  Turkey 
went  as  far  as  to  suggest  banning  Greek  and  Greek  Cypriot  ships  from  canying 
Turkish  frei^t  or  entering  Turkish  ports,  but  the  idea  was  not  pursued.^^  As  1986 
began,  Greece  and  Turkey  continued  to  press  their  cases  at  every  opportunity. 

TURKS  IN  BULGARIA 

A  matter  which  aroused  great  concern,  excitement  and  protest  in  Turkey  in  1 985  was 
the  treatment  of  Turks  in  Bulgaria.  A  country  which  had  been  under  Ottoman  rule  for 
five  centuries,  Bulgaria  contains  an  estimated  one  million  people  of  Turkish  origin 
(some  1 1  per  cent  of  the  population).  The  Bulgarian  authorities  had  long  been  intent 
on  —tmiifttrng  their  etlmic  n^norities  and  appeared  to  have  largely  succeeded  with 
the  100,000  Romanians  and  300,000  Macedonians  who  remained  in  the  oountiy  after 
the  Balkan  areas  broke  into  independent  states  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries. 

The  Turks  had  proven  difficult.  For  one  thing,  there  were  far  more  of  them.  For 
another,  even  in  1985  most  lived  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  and  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  mining  and  construction  and  were  thus  less  likely  to  be  affected  by 
Bulgarian  national  culture.  1  hey  were  also  Muslims,  and  many  were  said  to  remember 
the  days  when  it  was  they  who  had  been  the  rulers.  "Bulgarianization"  attempts  had 
begun  when  the  Communists  came  to  power  after  World  War  II.  Separate  Turkish 
schools  were  abolished,  and  in  1959  all  teaching  in  Turkish  was  forbidden  except  in 
language  study,  whidi  was  itself  halted  in  1974.^  It  was  not  clear  how  much 
resistance  these  policies  encountered,  but  in  1984,  when  the  Bulgarian  authorities 
ordered  all  citizens  of  Turkish  ancestry  to  adopt  Bulgarian  names,  the  order  met  fieroe 
resistance  among  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  and  promoted  loud  protests  from  the  Turkish 
Government. 

In  February  1985,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Sofia  was  called  home  for 
consultations,  though  the  Turkish  Government  denied  that  this  was  a  gesture  of 
displeasure  with  Bulgaria.'"^  A  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government  was  answered  with 
denials  that  a  problem  existed  and  charges  that  the  incidents  had  been  inflated  by  the 
Turkish  Press  as  well  as  Western  media. In  March,  however,  following  reports  of 
numerous  casualties  when  Bulgarian  l  urks  resisted  government  pressure,  a  large 
demonstration  was  organized  in  Istanbul  by  several  organizations  of  Bulgarian 
Turkish  inunigrants,  and  the  Turkish  Government  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  condenm 
Bulgaria*!^  actions.  A  second  note,  calling  for  a  high-level  disciission  of  the  possibility 
of  mass  emigration,  was  rejected  by  Bulgaria.^  Ozal*!i  offer  to  accept  anyone  wanting 
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to  einigrate  was  also  tunied  down,  even  though  a  sizable  inigr^^ 
in  the  19S0S  and  1960B.3M 

Turkish  public  opinion  was  further  inflamed  in  May,  when  the  Bulgarian  Chief 
Prosecutor  confirmed  that  there  had  been  bombing  incidents  against  ethnic  Turks  in 
which  thirty  people  died.  Other  sources  put  the  toll  at  200.20^  In  August,  the 
Government  of  Turkey  asserted  that  the  number  of  Turkish  deaths  had  risen  to  at 
least  one  thousand,  and  that  several  thousand  others  had  been  imprisoned.  Turkish 
accounts  of  Bulgarian  police  and  soldiers  entering  Turkish  villages  and  forcing 
residents  to  register  under  new  names  were  corroborated  by  Western  diplomats. A 
third  Turkish  note  in  June  brought  denials,  though  by  this  time  Turkey  was  able  to 
cite  more  and  more  reports  from  reliable  foreigners  supporting  its  allegations.  (For 
many  of  these  accounts,  see  Newspot  for  the  latter  half  of  1985.)  A  September  report 
by  Amnesty  International  ~  that  moft  than  one  hundred  Turks  had  died  and  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  had  refused  a  request  for  an  imbiased  investigation — caused 
a  fourth  Turkish  diplomatic  note  to  whkh  there  was  no  response.  (In  early  1986  the 
national  Bulgarian  daily,  Oteehestven  Fronu  published  the  findings  of  a  thirty-year 
anthropological  and  morphological  study  of  exhumed  skulls  from  an  area  of  ethnic 
Turks.  The  study  claimed  that  only  pure  Bulgarians  had  existed  there  since  the  Middle 
Ages.p**' 

At  the  end  of  1985,  no  solution  to  the  dispute  was  in  sight.  Except  for  this  powerful 
issue,  Turkish-Bulgarian  relations  were  relatively  normal,  and  several  trade  and 
transportation  agreements  were  signed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
TERRORISM 

There  were  two  incidents  of  Armenian  terrorism  against  Turkish  targets  during  the 
period  under  review.  On  19  November  1984,  Evner  Eigun,  a  Turkish  diplomat  in 
Vienna,  was  killed.  A  group  calling  itself  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Army  (ARA) 
ciaitfMj^  responsibility.^"*  The  most  spectacular  incident  occurred  on  12  March  1985, 
when  three  gunmen  seized  the  Turkish  embassy  in  Ottawa.  Canada.  Acting  in  the 
name  of  the  ARA,  they  proclaimed  that  they  would  hold  the  building  and  their 
thirteen  hostages  "until  the  Turkish  Government  gave  up  its  occupation  of  what  was 
once  Armenia  and  acknowledged  murdering  more  than  a  million  Armenians  in 
1915".2"  They  surrendered  four  hours  later,  however,  after  a  siege  by  more  than  one 
hundred  Canadian  soldiers  and  police  with  armored  personnel  carriers.  A  Canadian 
security  guard  was  killed.  The  hostages  had  included  Coskun  Kirca,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  daughter.  All  the  gunmen  were  Armenians  with 
Canadian  residency.  Interestingly»  their  demands  did  not  include  a  reference  to  four 
other  Armenians  in  Canada  awaiting  trial  for  the  death  of  a  T^irkish  military  attach^ 
and  the  uyury  of  a  diplomat.  On  2  April,  however,  it  was  reported  that  Armenians  had 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  Toronto  transit  system  if  the  accused  men  were  not 
relcased.2'2 

In  February  1985,  in  Paris,  three  Armenians  were  brought  to  trial  for  taking  part  in 
the  so-called  Orly  Airport  massacre  of  July  1983.  In  that  bomb  attack  eight  people 
were  killed,  two  of  them  l  urks,  and  fifty-five  people  were  wounded,  many  seriously. 
Public  opinion  in  France  was  particularly  angry  because  most  of  the  victims  were 
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French,  and  the  attack  and  trial  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  French 
media.  One  of  the  unuaual  features  of  the  trial  was  that  four  Tkirkish  scholars  were 
invited  to  testify  about  the  events  in  191 5  in  Anatolia,  events  underlying  the  grievances 
for  which  numerous  Armenian  attacks  had  been  made  on  Turkish  officials  over  the 
years.  Two  of  the  scholars,  Professors  MUmtaz  Soysal  and  Tiirkkaya  Ataov,  had 
done  extensive  research  on  the  topic,  and  they  testified  at  length.  That  a  foreign 
government  was  interested  in  determining  whether  the  Armenian  grievances  were 
justified  and  whether  they  might  constitute  a  basis  of  mitigating  circumstances  was 
unprecedented.-' '  The  defendants  were  convicted.  One  received  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment;  the  other  two  were  sentenced  to  ten-  and  fifteen-year  terms.^'^ 

In  January  1986,  the  trials  oi  five  Armenians  accused  of  conspiring  to  bomb  the 
Tturkish  consulate  in  PhihMlel|diiain  1982  was condoded.  Four  ofthe  defendants  had 
already  been  convicted  in  October  1984.  The  fifth  was  also  foimd guilty.  They  lecrived 
prison  sentences  of  between  four  and  six  yean. 

(On  the  Armenian  iwoblem,  see  also  the  section  on  the  US,  above). 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

There  were  several  problems  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  university  students  in 
1985.  In  March  the  Higher  Education  Council  (HEC)  announced  that  in  what  one 
newspaper  called  a  "big  cleaning",  up  to  40,000  university  students  might  be  dismissed 
for  academic  deficiencies.-'^  Soon  thereafter  a  debate  developed  on  the  rules  for 
makeup  examinations.  I  he  matter  remained  quiet  until  October,  when  the  HEC 
stated  that  the  *Hek  ders**  rule,  under  which  a  student  oould  not  continue  to  the  next 
year  of  study  if  he/she  had  iliiled  even  one  final  eiamination,  was  still  m  effect  and 
that  there  would  not  be  a  student  amnesty.  In  November,  the  posribility  of  an  amnesQr 
was  announced,  however,  and  in  late  December  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  to  that 
effect,  despite  objections  by  the  HEC.2»* 

Some  481,000  candidates  took  the  university  entrance  examinations  in  May,  over 
three  times  the  number  for  which  the  university  had  room.  Of  these,  220,000  would  be 
eligible  for  a  second  examination,  after  which  90,000  would  be  eiiminaied,  so  that 
141,000  would  be  admitted  for  the  new  academic  year.^'^ 

THE  1985  CENSUS 

The  Turkish  Republic's  twelfth  census,  taken  on  10  October  1985,  showed  an  increase 
of  slightly  more  than  six  million  people  since  1980.  The  Z78  rate  of  population  growth 
for  the  five-year  period  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  five-year  period  except 
195S-60,  which  was  unusual^  high. 

The  number  of  cities  with  a  population  of  over  100,000  increased  to  thirty  as  Van, 
Kutahya,  Hatay  and  Isparta  reached  that  milestone.  The  rate  of  growth  of  provincial 
capitals  varied  widely,  from  14.3  per  cent  for  Gumu§hane  to  1 4  per  cent  for  Mu§.  The 
Istanbul  metropolitan  area  added  over  one  million,  to  reach  a  total  of  5,494,5 16  and  a 
growth  rate  of  42  per  cent  (just  under  the  overall  42.8  per  cent  growth  rate  for 
provincial  capitals).  Ankara  added  350,000,  for  a  total  of  2,251.533  (a  34  per  cent 
increase);  Izmir  grew  by  more  than  a  quarter  miUion,  to  1,489,817  (a  39  per  cent 
increase)  and  Adana  swelled  by  over  300,000,  to  776,000  (a  60  per  cent  increase). 
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TABLE  1:  TURKISH  POPULATION  GROWTH 


Census  Year 

Jbte 

I  J,C>*4o,».  Ml 

2.11 

1940 

17.820,950 

1.96 

1945 

18.790,174 

1.06 

19S0 

20,947,188 

2.17 

19SS 

24,064,763 

2.78 

1960 

27.754.820 

2.85 

1965 

31,391,421 

2.46 

1970 

35.605,176 

2.52 

1975 

40,345,719 

2.50 

1980 

44,736,957 

2.06 

I98S 

51,430,757* 

2.78 

*  PidimiiMry  eririe  multi. 


In  1985  the  population  in  urban  areas  (defined  in  Turkish  statistics  as  province  and 
district  capitals)  rose  to  53.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  compared  to  49.2  per 
cent  in  1980;  the  rate  of  annual  increase  in  the  urban  areas  was  4.56,  compared  to  only 
0.93  in  rural  areas.  The  geographic  shifts  of  the  population  continued  as  well, 
although  they  were  slower  than  they  had  been  in  earlier  periods. 


TABLE  2:  REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION 


Retfon 

im 

% 

% 

Thrace 

4425,306 

9.67 

5.101.901 

9.92 

Black  Sea  Coast 

6,225.451 

13.91 

6,752.262 

13.13 

Marmanaiid 

Aegean  Coast 

8.423,493 

18.83 

9352,151 

19.16 

Mediterranean 

Coast 

3.934.651 

8.80 

4.731,243 

9.20 

West  Anatolia 

3.220,688 

7.20 

3.574.865 

6.95 

Central  Anatolia 

10,967,885 

24.51 

12.463,807 

24.24 

SoadMMt  AiuttoHa 

1,976,400 

4.42 

2,532.816 

4.93 

Emi  Anatolia 

5.663,(»3 

12.66 

6.411,702 

12.47 

Tolal 

44,736.957 

51^747 

SCANDALS 

The  Ozal  Government  was  plagued  by  two  scandals  during  1985.  In  October  1984,  it 
was  revealed  that  there  had  been  bribing  of  customs  officials  at  the  Kapikule  border 
crossing  at  Edirne.  At  the  trial  in  February,  several  of  the  defendants  claimed  that 
they  had  been  tortured  into  giving  confessions,  but  the  testimony  of  others  provided 
much  independait  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  proper  handUog  of  the  case  was 
disputed  withui  the  MP,  and  attacked  by  Vuial  Arikan,  who  lost  his  goveniment  post 
of  Finance  and  Customs  Minister.  Arikan  was  a  rival  for  power  within  the  MP,  but  he 
subsequently  resigned  and  formed  the  Citizens  Party  (see  above).  The  resignation  of 
Interior  Minister  AliTanriyar  was  also  precipitated  by  the  case.  Fora  whiletheiewas 
talk  of  serious  embarrassment  for  the  Government,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  amajor 
problem. 

The  second  scandal  occurred  in  January,  when  Minister  of  State  Ismail  Ozdaglar 
was  accused  of  receiving  bribes  from  a  well-known  Turkish  shipowner.  The  main 
evidence  was  a  tape  recording  of  a  conversation  between  Ozdaglar  and  shipping 
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ffiftgnffy  Uftur  Mengenecio^u.  Prime  Minister  Ozal  moved  to  head  off  a  political 
storm  by  revealing  that  the  bugging  had  been  ordered  by  his  chief  adviier.  Ad  nan 
Kahveci.  He  could  not  prevent  loud  criticism  by  the  Opposition,  however,  and  the 
Press  and  members  of  his  party  objected  loudly  to  the  habits  and  character  of  his 
team.  Ozdaglar's  trial  was  to  begin  late  in  the  year. 

Walter  F.  Weiker 
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The  Yemeni  Arab  Republic 

(Al-Jumhuriyya  al-'Arabiyya  al-Yamaniyya) 


As  in  the  previous  three  years,  the  Yemeni  Arab  Republic  (YAR)  in  1984-85  focused 
on  internal  construction  and  regional  relaxation.  This  course  was  made  possible 
thanks  to  the  country's  relative  tranquillity  during  this  period.  Since  1 982-83  there  had 
been  a  relative  abatement  of  the  internal  threat  from  both  the  People  s  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY)-supported  opposition,  the  National  Democratic  Front 
(NDF),  and  the  conservative,  Saudi  Arabia-backed  tribes  belonging  to  the  Zaydi 
denomination  of  the  Shi'a  in  the  northeastern  paru  of  the  country  (see  Middk  East 
Contemporary  Survey  iMECS\  1981-82,  pp  928-31,and  1982-83»  p  873).  Moreover, 
during  this  period  the  YAR  also  succeeded  in  improving  its  relations  with  its  immediate 
neighbors,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  PDR  Y,  whose  influence  on  North  Yemeni  opposition 
groups  had  markedly  added  to  the  YAR's  previous  instability.  In  fact  the  YAR's 
President,  *Ali  *Abdallah  Salih,  succeeded  in  devising  a  foreign  policy  which  included 
recurring  aid  from  the  Saudi  Kingdom,  while  maintaining  an  ongoing  dialogue  with 
the  PDRY  on  Yemeni  unification  (see  the  previous  volumes  of  MECS  1982-83  and 
1983-84). 

Under  the  circumstances  President  Salih  emphasized  goals  which  had  been 
neglected  until  mid-1982  because  of  continual  internal  strife  and  which  had  worsened 
the  economic  deprivation  and  poor  education  of  the  people.  One  of  these  goals  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  regime  throughout  the  country,  i.e.,  extending  the 
GovemmentiB  control  over  remote  and  troubled  areas  and  over  their  practically 
autonomous  inhabitants  (mainly  tribes).  The  regime  also  sought  to  overcome  the 
deeply  rooted  passivity  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  alienated  from  the  Central 
Government,  by  enlisting  broad-based  support  through  the  General  Peoplcis  Congress 
(GPC)  established  in  1982  (see  MECS  198 1-1982,  pp  932-33).  Another  important  goal 
was  economic  development.  A  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  was  vital  if  the  regime  were 
to  be  stable,  and  therefore  ihe  VAR  stove  for  its  realization.  Moreover,  the  grave 
effects  of  the  1982  earthquake,  and  the  subsequent  relief  operations,  necessitated 
further  economic  development.  The  recession  which  had  beset  oil  economies 
throughout  the  Gulf  states  appeared  to  have  badly  affected  the  YAR,  as  foreign 
remittances  from  Yemenis  working  in  these  countries  was  steadily  declining. 

Thus,  in  1984-85,  the  YAR  regune  sought  to  strengthen  itself,  to  improve  North 
Yenien*^  economic  situation,  and  to  preserve  the  political  conditions  which  now 
facilitated  both  endeavors. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  REGIME 
IBOADENING  THE  REGIMES  POPULAR  BASE 

Since  the  GPCii  inception  in  August  1982,  it  had  epitomized  the  Govemmentls 
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attempt  to  rally  popular  support  and  display  its  commitment  to  achieving  national 
unity  (cf  A'/£CS.  1981-82,  pp  931-33,  and  19K2-X3,  pp  873-74).  At  the  G PC's  second 
session,  in  July  1984,  President  Salih  identified  the  two  biggest  achievements  of  the 
regime's  efforts  to  broaden  its  popular  base.  First,  he  claimed,  "the  building  and 
stalling"  of  the  GPC's  organization  had  been  completed.  Second,  he  said,  as  the 
session  of  the  GPC  in  progress  at  the  time  demonstrated,  the  country's  "democratic 
experiment  had  been  asuccess,  drawing  on  the  Peopled  Islamic  belirfand  the  aims  of 
the  Yemeni  revolution**.'  Although  Salih  did  not  give  evidence  for  his  claims,  his 
words  attested  to  the  importance  of  the  GPC.  It  functioned  both  as  a  well  organized 
representative  body  operating  to  support  the  regime  and  as  a  body  which  successfully 
combined  traditional  Islamic  values  with  revolutionary  ones,  thereby  creating  a  large 
consensus  among  the  different  sectors  of  society. 

As  a  follow-up  to  a  resolution  made  during  the  GPC's  second  session,  a  project  of 
"expanding  the  GPC's  membership",  i.e.,  of  holding  elections,  was  initiated  in  July 
1985.  The  elections  were  supervised  by  local  committees  under  the  auspices  of  local 
government.  No  specifications  had  been  established  as  to  what  the  number  of  new 
members  would  be  (originally,  the  GPC  had  included  c  1,000  members  see  MECS 
1981-82,  pp  932-33),  what  the  election  process  would  involve  or  w  hat  would  come  of 
the  results.  Nevertheless,  Salih  viewed  this  step  as**the  widening  of  [the  Government's] 
democratic  avenues**  and  the  fostering  of  its  **basic  popular  democratic  aspects**.^ 

Salih  indicated  that  the  success,  as  he  viewed  it,  of  the  GPC*is  elections  enabled  him 
to  introduce  additional  measures  for  broadening  the  regime's  popular  base.  In  an 
interview  he  pointed  out  that  elections  for  the  YAR*s  parliamentary  body,  the 
People's  Assembly,  which  had  been  promised  for  years  (of  MECS  1982-83,  p  874), 
were  "a  possibility"  and  that  a  special  committee  was  working  on  "completing  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  free  and  direct  elections  to  the  Legislature  in  the  country".' 
In  addition,  in  September  1985,  a  Lebanese  paper  noted  that  Salih  was  working 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  leading  political  party,  which  would  be  named 
"The  Socialist  Union".'*  However,  no  further  details  were  provided  about  this. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

Since  1983,  administrative  changes  had  been  an  important  means  of  reinforcing  the 
Govemmentis  control  all  over  the  country  (cf  MECS  1982-83,  p  873).  During  the 
period  under  review,  Salih  made  primarily  two  types  of  administrative  changes.  First, 
during  March  1985,  there  were  reshufHes  of  senior  administrative  officials,  probably 
in  order  to  install  Salih's  men  in  important  positions.  New  appointments  were  made 
to  the  positions  of  Governor  in  Ibb.  Dammar  and  al-Hudayda  provinces;  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Yemeni  Central  Bank  were  changed;  Deputies  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  M  mister  of  Social  Affairs  and  Labor  were  appointed,  as  were 
Under  Secretaries  in  other  ministries.' 

Second,  on  16  May  1985,  Salih  issued  a  decree  enacting  the  Law  of  Provincial 
Administration.  It  divided  the  regions  into  units:  the  smallest  was  called  Nakhya 
(sub-county),  the  larger  Qada  (county)  and  the  biggest  Uwa  (province).  The  law 
emphasized  regional  development,  a  consideration  which  was  also  crucial  in 
determining  the  limits  of  each  unit  Special  coordination  oonunittees  were  established 
to  properly  determine  the  territory  and  resources  to  be  allocated  to  each  unit.*  By 
enacting  this  law,  Salih  apparently  sought  both  to  improve  the  Government*^  control 
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ovortmitories  which  had  long  been  beyond  the  regime's  reach  because  of  topography 
and  internal  fighting,  and  to  boost  the  standard  of  living  in  the  provinoes,  thereby 
attaining  further  popular  support. 

An  additional  administrative  change  aimed  at  reinforcing  the  Government's  control 
over  a  major  sector  in  the  country  was  the  founding  of  a  "Constituent  Assembly"  of 
religious  divines  ('f//flma  )  in  March  1985.  Thirty-three  divines  were  appomted  by  the 
Government  to  man  this  assembly  and  were  instructed  to  elect  a  president,  general 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Often  influenced  by  their  divines,  many  Yemenis  were  joining 
Muslim  Brotherhood  groups  (see  MECS 1983-84,  pp  758-59),  and  it  was  apparently 
the  purpose  of  the  assembly  to  pull  the  major  divines  into  line,  thereby  blocking  this 
tendency.  The  assembly^  duties  were  to  register  the  divines  and  scrutinize  their 
activities  and  behavior,  with  respect  to  the  National  Charter,  Le.,  the  regune%  policies  J 

WEAKENING  THE  OPPOSITION 

Salih's  regime  never  openly  admitted  the  existence  of  an  organized  opposition  in  the 
YAR  such  as  the  NDF.  Therefore,  it  did  not  report  even  its  successes  in  weakening 
this  body.  Nevertheless,  interviews  and  announcements  given  by  NDF  representatives 
themselves  attested  to  the  Government's  achievements  in  this  regard  during  the  period 
under  review.  NDF  spokesmen  Ahmad  Salim  and  Yahya  al-Shami  commented 
approvingly  in  November  1984  and  June  1985  that  the  regime  had  shown  an  mtercst 
in  "security  and  stability"  and  in  improved  relations  with  the  PDRY.  For  this  reason, 
al-Shami  maintained,  the  NDF  had  moved  away  from  ''revolutionary'*  activity  (i.e., 
subversion)  to  ''political  and  democratic  methods**.*  While  these  testimonies  evictenoed 
the  NDFs  declining — and  the  Government'!!  increasing — public  support,  there  was 
an  indication  in  July  1985  that  the  Government  had  in  fact  taken  direct  action  to 
weaken  the  opposition.  According  to  an  announcementinadebythe**13  June  Front", 
incorporated  within  the  NDF  (for  its  development,  see  previous  volumes  of  MECS), 
the  Government  had  infiltrated  the  ranks  of  the  "  1 3  June  Front",  mainly  by  inducing 
three  of  its  members  to  betray  their  organization.  The  Front's  spokesman  admitted 
that  his  organization  had  theretore  been  forced  to  regroup  to  change  its  structure. 

In  November  1984  a  Kuwaiti  newspaper  reported  that  a  failed  attempt,  instigated 
by  a  foreign  power,  had  been  made  on  Salih's  life,  and  suspicion  fell  on  a  diplomat  of 
one  of  the  Arab  states  represented  in  the  YAR's  capital  city  of  San'a.  However,  the 
YAR  flatly  denied  this  report,"^  and  during  the  year  under  review  the  Govemment*^ 
record  in  acting  against  the  opposition  remained  quite  remarkable. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Salih  stressed  the  importance  of  economic  development  in  his  address  to  the  nation  on 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  YAR's  revolution:  '*  All  efforts  in  the  past  were 
preparations  for  the  major  development  battle  being  waged  by  our  people  in  the  field 
of  human  development  and  developing  scicniit  ic  and  practical  capabilities.""  During 
the  period  under  discussion  the  Government  was  particularly  proud  of  the  oil  and 
natural  gas  found  in  the  Ma'rib  al-Jawf  area  by  the  Hunt  Company,  from  the  US 
(10,000  barrels  per  day  and  50m  square  meters  per  day,  respectively). Electric  power 
Stations  in  the  cities  of  al-Hudayda  and  Mukha  were  contemplated,  as  was  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ma'rib  dam.*'  Another  development  during  this  period  was  the 
establishment  of  the  **Yemen  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development**  in  April 
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1985,  to  control  the  financing  of  the  various  development  projects.''*  Still,  the  YAR's 
economy  was  burdened  by  difficulties.  While  the  planned  income  for  1985  was  6,222m 
Riyals  (an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent  over  that  of  1984),  the  expenditure  was  8,895.4m 
Riyals.'*^  The  deficit  could  not  be  covered  by  the  declining  inter-Arab  assistance,'^ 
although  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  states  still  financed  the  biggest  relief  operations 
for  the  victims  of  the  1982  earthquake." 

F0R£1GN  AFFAIRS 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  NON-ALIGNMENT 

During  1985  the  YAR  pursued  a  full-fledged  non-alignment  policy.  Salih  sang  its 
praises:  **We  believe  that  the  pursuance  of  an  independent  policy  based  on  the 
principle  of  positive  neutrality  and  non-alignment...  has  given  our  country  and  people 
the  guarantee  to  enjoy  a  distinctive  standing  through  which  they  have  avoided  all 
forms  of  subservience.""*  This  policy  seemed  to  have  two  noteworthy  advantages  for 
the  YAR.  First,  wedged  between  the  PDR^i  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  pursuing  a  neutral 
and  unprovocative  line  which  was  acceptable  to  both  those  states,  the  YAR  was  now 
relatively  free  from  the  contradictory  influences  which  they  had  exerted  on  it  earlier 
by  threatening  its  Government  with  subversion  (see  above);  Salih's  efforts  to  establish 
internal  tranquillity  were  therefore  helped.  Second,  by  pursuing  this  policy,  San*a 
turned  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US,  as  well  as  to  pro-Soviet  and  pro-Western 
Arab  states,  to  purchase  arms  and  request  financial  help;  this  expanded  the  YAR"^ 
sources  of  aid.  In  Salih*^  view,  the  policy  of  non-alignment  was  essential. 

In  practice,  it  meant  that  the  YAR  advocated  a  policy  of  Arab  solidarity,''  i.e.,  of 
promoting  conciliatory  initiatives  among  Arab  States  —  initiatives  intended  to  win 
gratitude  and  prestige  for  San'a.  The  Y  AR  was  careful  not  to  take  any  position  which 
might  provoke  retaliation  from  any  Arab  state.  Thus,  it  declared  itself  a  supporter  of 
the  Arab  emergency  summit  of  C  asablanca  in  August  1985  and  advocated  convening 
the  regular  Arab  summit  to  be  held  in  Riyadh  (see  essay  on  inter-Arab  relations)." 
The  YAR  also  hosted  the  convention  of  Foreign  Ministers  from  Islamic  countries  m 
December  1984 (on  this  conference  see  essay  on  Muslim  solidarity).  In  addition,  Salih 
asserted  his  country*^  willingness  to  assist  any  Arab  country  against  aggression  by  a 
non-Arab  state.  The  YAR  was  particularly  adamant  about  upholding  the  rights  of 
Palestinians  and,  vis^vis  Iran,  of  Iraq.  Finally,  the  YAR  maintained  good  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  US  and  tried  to  obtain  assistance  from  both. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ARAB  STATES 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THF  PFOPIT :*S  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF  YEMEN 
During  1985,  the  YAR  made  no  substantial  progress  in  its  relations  with  the  PDRY. 
The  instability  which  beset  the  PDRY  during  this  period,  and  the  fear  that  a  more 
radical  leadership  would  develop  in  Aden  which  would  resume  the  FDR  Y's  subversion 
of  the  YAR,  must  have  worried  Salih;  he  moved  very  cautiously  over  cooperation  and 
possible  unity  (see  also  chapter  on  the  PDRY).  In  interviews  he  spoke  favorably  of  the 
prospects  for  unity,  but  he  chose  his  words  carefully.  Thus,  he  stressed  mainly  the 
projects  on  which  both  States  had  already  agreed  to  cooperate,  as  well  as  the 
achievements  which  had  already  been  accomplished  through  previous  negotiations, 
i.e.,  a  draft  constitution  and  free  movement  of  citizens  between  the  two  States  (see 
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chapters  on  the  PDRY  and  the  YAR  in  all  prc\  loiis  volumes  of  MFCS).  His  careful 
attitude  was  demonstrated  by  his  calling  the  process  of  unity  a  "planned  and 
responsible"  one,'"  indicating  that  it  would  develop  slowly,  after  sound  foundations 
were  enaUithed. 

In  December  1984,  when  tension  grew  between  the  two  States  over  the  YAKH  oil 
findings  on  their  common  border  (see  chapter  on  the  PDRY),  Salih  was  reported  to 
have  conceded  half  of  the  YARIb  income  from  the  MaYib  oil  field.^'  There  were  no 
further  reports  about  this  situation,  but  it  seemed  to  reflect  both  Salih*s  careful 
expressions  about  the  prospects  for  unity  and  his  passive,  quite  aloof  attitude  towards 
the  PDRY. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  PENINSl  EAR  STATES 

During  the  period  under  review  no  irregular  events  were  reported  between  the  YAR 
and  the  Gulf  states.  Old  frontier  problems  outstanding  between  the  YAR  and  Saudi 
Arabia  were  somewhat  rekindled  due  to  oil  findings  in  Ma'rib,  near  the  YAR's 
undefined  eastern  border  with  the  Saudi  Kingdom  {MECS 1983-84,  p  760).  However, 
no  serious  difiEicukies  were  reported  in  this  region  duriog  1985.  Moreover  the 
traditional  contacts  between  Riyadh  and  the  Yemeni-Zaydi  tribes,  which  had 
burdened  the  YAR  Government  in  the  past  (cf  MECS  1982-83,  p  873),  caused  no 
particular  problems  during  the  period  under  review.  In  1985,  Saudi  Arabia  mainly 
supported  relief  operations  for  the  victims  of  the  1982  earthquake  and  helped  to 
finance  projects  such  as  the  development  of  San*a*s  airport.^^ 

The  YAR  also  maintained  good  relations  with  the  smaller  Gulf  states,  particularly 
the  United  Arab  Kmirates  (U  AE;  see  also  MFCS  1983-84,  p  761).  In  October  1984  the 
UAE's  President,  Shaykh  Zayid  Ibn  Sultan  al-Nuhayan,  visited  the  YAR  and  held 
talks  with  Salih.  It  was  reported  that  the  U  AE  would  help  finance  the  Ma'rib  dam.^^ 
For  his  part,  Salih  strongly  condemned  the  July  1985  terrorist  attacks  in  Kuwait, 
depicting  them  as  an  assault  on  the  entire  Arab  nation-^  (see  also  chapter  on  the  Gulf 
states). 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OTHER  INTER-ARAB  ISSUES 

In  1985  the  YAR  continued  to  support  Iraq  in  its  war  with  Iran.  San*a  occasionally 
explained  that  it  did  so,  both  because  Iraq  was  an  Arab  state  and  because  Iran  was 
reluctant  to  accept  the  different  forms  of  mediation  that  had  been  offered.^^  In  April 
1985,  Salih  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  "Yemeni  people" had  sent  "volunteers" to 
fight  for  Iraq,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Arab  I  eague's  security  pact.-''  He  did  not  elaborate 
on  the  matter.  A  spokesman  for  the  YAR  placed  emphasis,  not  on  an  Iraqi  victory  but 
on  the  necessity  of  ending  the  war  as  early  as  possible  by  way  of  a  peaceful  settlement.^' 
The  YAR  occasionally  called  on  the  Steadfastness  Front  of  Arab  States  to  uphold 
its  **historical  duty  to  defend  the  Arab  states ".^^  However,  as  the  states  and  bodies  of 
this  front  were  beset  by  disputes,  particularly  over  the  split  within  the  Palestine 
liberation  Organization  (PLO),  the  YAR  did  not  make  any  efforts  towards  healing 
these  rifts.  Such  efforts  would  very  likely  have  entangled  San*a  in  taking  sides,  and  the 
countiyli  best  intocsts  clearly  would  have  been  jeopardized.  The  YAR  therefore 
limited  its  activities  to  providing  training  facilities  for  PLO  fighters  in  its  territories, 
e.g.,  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  camps  located  north  of  San'a;'*'  to  meetings  with  bothPLO 
leader  Yasir  'Arafat  and  his  rivals  from  pro-Syrian  PLO  factions;  and  to  general 
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declaratioos  that  the  YAR  was  on  the  **rainparts  of  the  struggle"  with  the 
Palestmians.^  (For  further  detailt,  ace  essays  on  tnter-Arab  rdations  and  the  PLO.) 

In  September  1965,  the  YAR  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  *Abd  al-Karim  al-Iiyant,  had  revealed  that  Libya  had  proposed  that  the  two 
countries  sign  an  agieement  for  unity.  Iryani  said  that  San*a  would  carefully  examine 
the  proposal,  but  in  the  end  the  YAR  failed  to  atteiKl  to  it.  ^'  During  the  rest  of  the 
period  under  review,  this  distinct  caution  was  not  reported  to  have  changed. 

The  historical  contacts  between  Egypt  and  the  Y  AR  originating  with  the  assistance 
that  Egypt  had  provided  the  Yemeni  revolution  in  the  1960s  and  that  was  sustained  by 
the  50.000  Egyptian  teachers  and  other  employees  working  in  the  YAR,^-  encouraged 
San'a's  decision-makers  to  formally  demonstrate  its  special  attitude  towards  Egypt. 
Salih  therefore  called  for  Egypt  to  rejoin  the  Arab  League  and  to  "resume  its  natural 
Arab  position*'.''  However,  loyal  to  the  leagueli  general  line  —  especially  on  this 
issue,  San*a  initiated  no  particular  activities  to  actually  facilitate  Egyptli  return. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  main  event  registered  in  relations  between  the  YAR  and  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  period  under  review  was  the  renewal  of  the  twenty-year  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  between  the  two  States,  signed  on  3 1  March  1964.  The  second  treaty  was 
signed  during  Salih's  visit  to  Moscow  on  9-10  October  1984,  and  it  signified  the 
reinforced  Soviet  assistance  to  the  YAR  in  political,  economic,  military  and 
technological  fields.  ''^  Unofficial  reports  indicated  that  Salih  might  also  have  obtained 
Moscow's  consent  for  the  sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  to  San'a.'"^  During  1985  there 
were  different  reports  which  attested  to  the  close  economic  and  cultural  cooperation 
between  the  two  parties.  Thus,  Salih'k  regune  succeeded  in  balancing  its  contacts  with 
pro-Westem  Saudi  Arabia,  making  it  possible  for  the  YAR  to  maintain  its  favorable 
neutral  position  m  the  region. 

Joseph  Kosttawr 
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